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Mucu  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  ihe  com- 
parative study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  which  is 
not  adequately  represented  in  English  text-books.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  suggestion  of  the  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, we  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  this  subject.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  give  a 
clear  statement  of  the  laws  under  which  the  changes  of 
sound  may  be  grouped  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  illus- 
tration of  those  changes  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  have  throughout  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  results  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  and  those  which  are  only  probable.  Li  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  morphology  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  are  sensible  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  learnt,  and  that  some  of  the  laws  and  explanations  there 
stated  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  stage  which  the 
inquiry  has  now  reached  rather  than  as  being  completely 
certain.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Latin  mor- 
phology. 

We  have  in  great  part  followed  the  plan,  and  embodied 
much  of  the  material  of  the  articles  of  Brugmann  and 
Stolz  in  Iwan  Miiller  s  Handlmch  der  klassischen  AlterthurM- 
wissenchaft.  The  larger  work  of  Brugmann,  Grundriss  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik^  appeared  too  late  for  us  to  use  it 
to  full  advantage,  but  we  have,  wherever  possible,  consulted 
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it.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  articles  and  pub- 
lications of  CoUitz,  Havet,  Hiibschmann,  Osthoff,  Schmidt, 
and  Wackernagel,  and  especially  to  De  Saussure's  remark- 
able work  Le  9y%thne  primitif  des  voyelles  indoeuropeennes. 
Of  English  books  we  have  made  full  use  of  Mr.  Monro's 
Homeric  Grammar^  which  marks  an  era  in  the  study  of 
Greek  Grammar  in  England,  and  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  New 
Phrynichus^  and  have  consulted  with  advantage  Mr.  Sweet's 
Handbook  of  Phonetics^  and  Mr.  Wharton's  Etpna  Graeca, 
We  are  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maurice  Bloomfield's 
ai*ticles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology, 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  for  his 
valuable  help  in  the  labour  of  correcting  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  to  other  friends  who  have  in  different  ways  assisted  us. 
In  compiling  the  indexes  we  have  received  much  help 
from  our  old  pupils,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Hall,  of  Trinity, 
and  Mulvany,  of  Magdalen.  Above  all  we  desire  most 
gratefully  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  who  has  so  generously  given  us  his  time 
in  reading  and  correcting  our  MS.  and  proof,  and  whose 
learning  has  enriched  the  book  with  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

J.  E.  K^. 

c.  c. 
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\  CHAPTER  I. 

/  Introduction. 

The  comparative  study  of  language  is  one  of  the  youngest  Study  of 
of  the  Bciences  ;  it  dates  back  in  its  origin  no  further  than 
the  second  decade  of  this  century.  But  its  development  during 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  its  existence  has  been  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  its  age.  From  all  time,  it  is  true,  scholars 
have  devoted  themselves  to  philology  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
study,  that  is,  of  language  and  of  literature.;  but  so  long  as 
Latin  and  Greek  were  exclusively  the  objects  of  enquiry, 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  sounds  and  words  were 
directed  rather  by  individual  taste  than  scientific  method. 
Little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
languages,  and  the  field  of  observation  was  too  narrow  to  per- 
mit of  the  framing  of  scientific  inductions  and  universal  laws. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  an  Asiatic  language  unknown  to 
Greece  and  Rome  which  not  only  gave  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  linked  them 
along  with  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  Armenia  and  with  the 
speech  of  German,  Celt,  and  Slav  as  common  members  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family.  The  aim  of  the  comparative 
study  of  these  languages  is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment from  a  common  origin  in  the  parent  language  and 
to  discover  the  laws  of  this  development,  both  those  which 
affect  the  body  of  language  as  a  whole  and  those  which  operate 
within  the  narrower  limits  of  subordinate  groups. 

Sanskrit  became  known  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sanskrit, 
and  however  much  in  more  recent  times  the  science  of  lan- 
guage may  have  abandoned  England  to  make  its  home  in 
Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  impulse  to 
the  study  of  this  science  came  from  the  labours  of  two  English- 
men, servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke.     The  founders  of  the  Asiatic 
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Society  of  Calcutta  were  the  first  to  study  Sanskrit  literature 
and  Sanskrit  grammar  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  to  observe 
the  connexion  between  this  tongue  and  the  kindred  languages 
of  Europe.  They  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
vocabularies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  words  denoting  parentage, 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  animals  and  numbers ;  by 
the  similarity  of  grammatical  organization,  of  the  processes  of 
derivation  and  composition,  of  case  and  person  terminations. 
Sir  W.  Jones  said  in  1786,  before  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  that 
'no  philologist  who  had  examined  the  three  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  could  fail  to  recognize  that  they 
were  derived  from  some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no 
longer  existed.*  Subsequently  it  was  assumed  that  Sanskrit 
was  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  Hindus  were  looked  upon  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  Sanskrit  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  original  language.  The  Zend  or  ancient 
Persian,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  and  which  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  cannot  be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  but 
must  be  referred  along  with  it  to  a  common  origin.  Sanskrit, 
it  is  true,  has  preserved  forms  more  archaic  than  the  cor- 
responding forms  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  derive  from  Sanskrit  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Greek  and  Latin  verbal  and  nominal  formation. 
Again,  the  treatment  of  sounds  is  often  different,  as  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  palatals.  Just  as 
Latin  is  not  derived  from  Greek,  so  Greek  and  Latin  are  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  All  three  are  closely  related  and 
spi'ang  from  the  same  parent  stock, 
mpara-  So  long  as  the  field  of  study  was  limited  to  Greek  and 
l^  ^  Latin  alone  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
^8^'  the  primitive  from  the  later  form.  The  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
provided  the  term  of  comparison  so  long  required.  To  the 
ancient  Greek  all  speech  save  his  own  was  barbarous,  and  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin  of  language  was  alien  to  his  mode 
of  thought.  Some  followed  the  example  of  her  Greek  teachers, 
and  discerned  no  resemblance  to  Latin  in  the  tongue  of  Celt 
and  Teuton.     When  Christianity  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
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a  eommon  humanity,  the  wish  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
human  speech  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  comparative  study 
of  language. 

For  a  long  time  the  belief  inculcated  by  the  early  fiEithers 
prevailed,  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  from 
which  all  others  were  derived,  and  to  the  support  of  this  doc- 
trine much  time  and  industry  were  directed  during  the  17th 
and  1 8th  centuries.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
such  a  theory  was  as  baseless  as  the  contention  of  that  citizen 
of  Antwerp  who  maintained  that  Dutch  was  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise.  Leibnitz,  too,  first  applied  the  principle 
of  sound  inductive  reasoning  and  called  upon  the  students 
of  language  to  begin,  as  in  other  sciences,  with  the  known, 
before  proceeding  to  the  unknown.  Indirectly,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  by  looking  at  the 
condition  of  classical  philology  when  limited  to  its  own 
resources  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Hermann  en- 
deavoured to  reform  grammatical  study,  not  by  pursuing  the 
comparative  and  historical  method,  but  by  an  analysis  of 
dialects,  by  a  critical  examination  of  ancient  grammarians, 
and  by  the  light  of  philosophy.  To  take  an  instance  of 
the  practical  outcome  of  such  a  method,  he  regarded  the 
ablative  as  a  case  of  recent  origin  invented  to  ease  the 
dative  of  its  load.  This  new  case  fixed  the  limit  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  nominal  declension,  as  was  proved  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But,  in  spite  of 
a  priori  reasoning,  the  arrival  of  Sanskrit  grammars  in  Europe 
3howed  that  the  old  language  of  India  possessed  eight  cases. 

The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  not  only  introduced  order  and  Grammar 
classification  into  the  study  of  grammatical  phenomena ;  it  J^^  q^^, 
increased  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  precision  of  observation 
by  making  known  the  works  of  a  long  line  of  ingenious  and 
subtle  grammarians.  No  doubt  the  study  of  language  ex- 
cited intense  interest  in  ancient  Greece,  but  Grammar  was 
there  the  child  of  Logic,  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  speech  was  preceded  by  more  general  enquiries  into  the 
nature  of  thought  and  language.   Much  of  the  terminology  of 
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the  Greek  grammarian,  the  distinction  between  nonn  and  verb, 
the  terms  of  case,  number,  and  gender  were  received  from  the 
hands  of  philosophers.  The  beginning  of  the  critical  study 
of  language,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  was  made  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum  ;  it  was  however  directed, 
not  to  a  comparison  of  different  languages,  but  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  based  upon  the 
recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Zenodotus,  for 
instance,  distinguished  between  the  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
discussed  the  use  of  the  Homeric  article,  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  differences  of  dialects  and  constructions  peculiar  to  poetry. 
A  practical  grammar  was  not  written  before  the  first  century 
B.C.,  when  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus  of  Alexan- 
dria, produced  one  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  at  Rome. 

Grammar  in  ancient  Greece  was  subordinated  to  philo- 
sophy, and  hence  the  function  rather  than  the  form  of  words 
was  the  end  to  which  this  study  was  directed.  Words  were 
distinguished,  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  according  to  the  part  they 
play  in  thought.  Such  studies  have  formed  and  always  will 
form  an  important  part  of  general  philology,  but  are  distinct 
from  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  descent  of  different  languages 
from  a  common  origin  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
mutual  relation  of  their  sounds. 

While  in  Greece  Grammar  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  India  it  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  In  these  poems 
everything  was  alike  of  equal  importance ;  each  articulation, 
each  inflexion  of  sound  was  sacred,  and  hence  came  the  minute 
attention  and  rigorous  exactitude  of  the  Indian  grammarians. 
They  invented  a  chemistry  of  language,  flung  its  body  as  it 
were  into  the  crucible,  and  decomposed  it  into  its  several 
elements.  They  noted  the  mutual  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds,  and  determined  the  relative  length  of  different  syl- 
lables, and  thus  provided  that  minute  analysis  of  language 
which  was  wanting  in  Europe.  The  analysis  of  a  word  in 
Sanskrit  is  rendered  far  more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  its 
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Greek  or  Latin  equivalent,  the  distinction  between  root, 
suffix,  and  ending  being  more  sharply  defined.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  syntax,  in  the  arrangement  and  analysis  of 
words  combined  in  sentences,  that  the  Greeks  made  such  pro- 
gress, and  formed  their  language  into  an  instrument  of  sur- 
passing delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  expression  of  the  finest 
shades  of  meaning,  to  which  the  Hindus  can  show  no  parallel. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Indian  methods  have  their  value  in  the 
study  of  philology,  but  the  present  work  is  concerned  more 
with  the  form  than  the  function  of  words  and  their  elements, 
with  the  variation  of  their  sounds  rather  than  their  changes  of 
meaning,  with  their  phonetic  nature  rather  than  their  syntac- 
tical use. 

The  labours  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Colebrooke  and  their  Franz 
fellow-workers  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  clearing  of  the  ^^' 
ground.  The  foundation  of  the  modem  science  was  laid  by 
Franz  Bopp  (b.  1791),  the  author  of  the  first  comparative 
grammar.  It  is  the  merit  of  this  famous  scholar  to  have 
given  a  scientific  proof  of  the  previously  hypothetical  con- 
nexion of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family  in  his  chief  work,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sans- 
krit, Sicnd,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slav, 
Gothic,  and  German,  first  published  in  1 833.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  that  he  would  himself  have  based  his  claims  to  recog- 
nition. His  labours  were  mainly  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  inflexion. 

The  view  of  inflexion  which  prevailed  in  Bopp's  day  was  Views  of 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  languages,  those  in  which  ^  ®"^°' 
changes  of  meaning  were  signified  by  an  inner  modification 
of  the  root,  and  those  in  which,  for  the  same  purpose,  different 
elements  were  added  to  the  root.  This  theory  is  expressed  by 
Friederich  von  Schlegel  in  his  treatise  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  India.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe  are  more  analytic  than  the  clas- 
sical ;  that,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  the  modem  languages  '  slothfully 
express  many  things  by  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,' 
while  '  the  genius  of  former  ages  was  more  acute,'  and  em- 
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ployed  changes  of  inflexion.  Now  to  Sehlegel  inflexion  was  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root  of  a  word.  He  admits  that  it 
may  be  possible  that  in  Greek  the  syllables,  which  form  the 
terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion, were  originally  distinct  particles  and  auxiliaries.  Of 
such  amalgamation,  however,  he  discerns  no  trace  in  the 
Indian  language.  Inflexion  in  Sanskrit  was  the  change  or 
transposition  of  primary  radical  sounds  and  '  not  the  merely 
mechanical  process  of  annexing  words  or  particles  to  the 
same  lifeless  and  unproductive  root.'  The  languages  in  which, 
as  in  Sanskrit^  changes  of  meaning  were  distinguished  by  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root,  were  called  organic  languages, 
while  to  those  in  which  difierent  words  or  particles  were 
affixed  externally  to  the  root,  the  term  fiiecAanical  was  applied. 
In  the  one  the  root  was  a  living  germ,  in  the  other  it  was  a 
lifeless  atom.  Such  an  account  we  must  regard  as  vague  and 
metaphorical,  and  as  aflbrding  no  real  explanation.  The  truth 
is  that  Sehlegel  regarded  Sanskrit  as  the  parent  language  from 
which  Greek  and  Latin  were  derived,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  held  almost  the  same  relation  as  the  Romance  languages 
to  Latin.  Holding  this  theory,  and  believing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  later  languages  was  to  employ  analytical  forms  of 
.  expression  for  the  earlier  inflexions,  he  regarded  Greek  as 
more  analytic  than  Sanskrit,  and  French  and  Italian  as  more 
analytic  than  Latin.  Bopp  refused  to  accept  Schlegel's  view 
of  inflexion,  and  put  forward  his  own  theory  of  Agglutination 
as  the  true  explanation  of  the  forms  of  inflexional  languages, 
p  and  In  the  Comparative  Grammar  (i.  225,  §  108,  of  the  French 
edition  by  M.  Br^,  1866)  he  discusses  the  theory  of  Sehlegel. 
If  inflexion  means  the  interior  modification  of  the  root  as 
opposed  to  the  external  addition  of  a  syllable,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  formation  of  5(5a>-/bit,  dci-o-o),  bo-Oria-oncOa  from 
the  root  6a)  or  bo  ?  What  are  -/^ii,  -o-cd,  'Orja-oiMcOoy  if  they 
are  not  external  complements  added  to  the  root,  which,  if  not 
invariable,  is  only  subject  to  a  change  of  quantity?  We 
cannot  regard  do-^t/o-J/bie^a  as  an  internal  modification  of 
the  root  bo,  neither  can  we  trace  any  mark  of  relationship 
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between  -/^it,  -o-cd,  -Or^ao^i^Qa^  and  the  roots  to  which  these 
elements  are  joined.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  Bopp  decides 
that  Indo-European  inflexions  are  not  internal  develop- 
ments of  the  root  ^,  but  elements  with  an  independent  value 
of  their  own,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  have 
come  from  the  outside.  He  distinguishes  three  classes  of 
languages. 

I.  Languages  like  the  Chinese,  which  are  without  true  Clwaifica- 
roots,  without  power  of  composition,  and  therefore  without  guages. 
organism,  without  grammar. 

%.  Languages  like  the  Indo-European  family,  where  the  roots 
are  monosyllabic,  but  capable  of  combination  with  one  another. 
The  principle  which  underlies  the  formation  of  words  in  these 
languages  is  the  combination  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots. 

3.  Lastly  come  the  Semitic  languages,  with  disyllabic 
verbal  roots,  in  which  the  fundamental  meaning  is  expressed 
by  three  necessary  consonants.  It  is  in  these  languages  that 
grammatical  forms  are  created,  not  only  by  composition,  but 
also  by  internal  modification  of  the  root. 

Bopp  thus  did  away  with  the  previous  distinction  into  organic  Bopp*8 
and  xnechanical  languages.     His  theory  of  the  Indo-European  ^^VJL 
languages  as  formulated  included  the  distinction  of  verbal  roots,  ^on. 
from  which  come  nouns  and  verbs,  and  pronominal  (or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  demonstrative)  roots,  a  less  numerous  class, 
from  which  are  derived  pronouns,  primitive  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  particles.     According  to  the  theory  of  aggluti- 
nation, the  terminations  of  case  and  person  were  originally  pro- 
nouns, e.  g.  the  'S  termination  of  the  nom.  sing,  comes  from  the 
pronominal  theme  sa  (§  134),  and  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
verb  is  to  be  found  the  pronominal  theme  tva  (§  443)  ;  in  the 
s  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  perfect  is  to 
be  recognized  the  verb  substantive  (§  543) ;  the  suffix  ^aya-  of 
causatives  comes  from  the  root  \/i,  to  go,  or   y*,  to  desire 

^  Beduplication  may  be  regarded  as  an  internal  development  of  the  root, 
Beeing  that  it  is  formed  out  of  the  resoorces  of  the  root  itself.  So,  too,  changes 
in  the  vocalism  of  roots,  in  different  nominal  and  yerbal  formation8,  which  we 
distinguish  as  ablaut  or  yowel-gradation  (cA.  x),  are  internal  modifications. 
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(§  740)  ;  the  root  ^as^io  be,  is  found  in  manias,  [iho^  (§  931), 
the  root  ^/kar^  to  make,  in  volu^cer^  and  the  root  V^tfr,  to 
traverse,  in  ho-rrip  and  TrX^K-rpov  (§815).  An  illustration  of  the 
length  to  which  the  theory  of  agglutination  was  pressed  by 
Bopp*s  successors  may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  piOos  into  the 
roots  v^/3a,  to  go,  \/^€,  to  make,  and  Vh^  to  be,  or  again  in 
the  analysis  of  Xv^^<ro/biai  into(i}  the  root  VXv,  to  loose,  (a)  ^, 
the  relic  of  VO^  of  TlOrjiiiy  (3)  rj  representing  V^'a,  to  go,  which 
comes  in  cl/^ii,  (4)  a-o  from  ia-ofiaf,  the  substantive  verb,  (5)  fiai 
representing  an  oblique  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  whole  signifying  *  Tliere  will  be  (a-o)  a  going  (ly)  to 
make  (0)  me  (/xai)  loose  (A^v).'  The  one  certainty  in  this 
triumph  of  ingenuity  is  that  \^\v  means  *  loose/  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  /^lat  is  to  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  The  rest  is  baseless  and  fantastic.  Why 
should  6  be  referred  to  rWiy/xi  or  rj  to  €t/x4  ? 

A  correct  analysis  of  XvOrja-ofMai,  would  recognize  the  root 
\/Av,  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  the  verb  Avo),  would 
distinguish  Orj  as  the  characteristic  suffix  of  the  stem  of  the 
weak  aoiist  passive  XvOrj,  and  would  regard  a-o  as  the  sign  of 
the  friture,  and  iiai  as  the  personal  ending ;  /xai,  as  has  been 
said,  may  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun, but  Orj  and  <ro  are  suffixes  upon  whose  origin  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  certainty.  Were  we  in  a  position  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  original  language,  we  might  perhaps  be 
able  lo  explain  the  force  and  trace  the  history  of  the  different 
suffixes,  but  as  things  are,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  derived 
languages  which  inherited  those  suffixes.  An  extreme  in* 
stance  of  the  agglutinative  theory  in  Bopp*s  own  hands  is 
his  identification  of  the  augment  with  a  privativum,  by 
which  cAvo-a  was  thought  to  have  come  to  mean  *  I  loosed 
once,'  because  it  started  with  the  meaning  '  I  am  not  loosing 
now.'  Bopp's  opponents  naturally  asked  how  it  was  possible 
to  believe  that  when  primitive  man  wished  to  say  *  I  have 
seen,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  see  now.' 
Analogy  of  To  some  extent  in  his  comparison  of  different  languages, 
Sciences.     Bopp  employed  the   phraseology   of  the  physical   sciences. 
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Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  Comparative  Grammar,  he  says  : 
*  I  propose  in  this  work  to  give  a  description  of  the  organism 
of  the  different  languages  which  are  named  in  the  title,  to 
study  their  physical  and  mechanical  laws,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  forms  which  express  grammatical  relations/ 
To  Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  organic  change  had  meant 
internal  change  in  a  word,  as  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
change  which  was  effected  by  external  additions.  To  Bopp 
an  organism  was  the  arrangement  which  results  from  agglu- 
tination, that  is,  from  the  combination  of  different  elements. 
The  superiority  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  he  points 
out  (i.  230,  §  108),  consists  *in  the  close  union  which  combines 
root  and  inflexion  into  an  harmonious  whole,  comparable  to 
an  organized  body.'  Chinese  is  without  organism  and  without 
grammar,  but  the  power  of  combining  monosyllabic  roots 
gives  the  Indo-European  languages  an  organism  and  a 
grammar.  Still  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages, 
as  we  find  them,  this  power  of  combination  is  dead  ;  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  meaning  of  each  element  of  an  agglutinative 
word  has  been  gradually  lost,  and  the  original  form  altered 
in  accordance  with  newer  principles  of  euphony  which  have 
been  subsequently  developed.  Consequently  these  languages 
are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Still  further  decay  is  to  be  found  in 
the  language^  of  modem  Europe,  where  inflexion  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse  and  analytical  modes  of  expression 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  agglutinative  forms. 

Of  the  terms  mechanical  and  physical  law,  as  applied 
to  language,  Bopp  has  himself  given  an  explanation  in  a 
note  appended  by  M.  Breal  to  the  preface  of  his  transla- 
tion :  *  By  mechanical  laws  I  understand  in  general  laws 
of  gravity,  and  in  particular  the  influence  which  the  weight 
of  the  personal  endings  exercises  upon  the  preceding  syl- 
lable.' This  he  would  illustrate,  for  instance,  by  the  change 
of  a  to  i  in  cano^  ce-cin-i,  and  the  reduction  of  the  root  in 
X-ix€v  as  compared  with  cl-fxt  of  the  singular.  This  last  variation 
would  be  connected  by  modem  philologians  with  the  shifting 
of  the  accent.     Bopp  applies  to  it  the  language  of  statics. 
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PhyBicalor     Again,  by  the  tenn  physical  laws  *Bopp  designates  the 
Phonetic     other  rules  of  grammar,  partienlarly  phonetic  laws.     Thus, 
where  in  Sanskrit  we  find  aC-ti  (he  eats),  in  place  of  ad-ti,  the 
change  of  ^  to  ^  is  caused  by  a  phonetic  law.' 

These  physical,  or  as  we  should  style  them  phonetic,  laws 
would  not  now  be  accepted  as  true  scientific  generalizations. 
As  Delbriick  says  (Study  of  Language^  p.  22),  *that  vowels 
should  be  lengthened  without  cause,  extensive  mutilations 
take  place  without  conceivable  provocation  (as,  e.  g.  that 
irvTrriv  should  be  a  mutilated  form  of  iTv<t>dr]v)^  and  that 
the  same  phonetic  group  should  pass  into  widely  difiering 
formations  in  the  same  linguistic  period,  appears  to  Bopp 
not  at  all  extraordinary.'  The  modem  dictum  that  phonetic 
laws  admit  of  no  exception  was  foreign  to  Bopp's  view,  since 
according  to  him  ^  we  must  expect  to  find  no  laws  in  language 
which  ofier  more  resistance  than  the  shores  of  rivers  and  seas ' 
(Focalismu^,  p.  15).  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  Bopp  was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  identity  of  words,  to  suit  which  he  often  distorted  the 
£Eu;ts  of  lauguage,  and  turned  his  back  on  his  own  laws. 
Jakob  The  next  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  science  is  that  of 

Gnmm.  Jakob  Grimm  (b.  181 9),  the  founder  of  historical  grammar. 
His  labours  were  almost  entirely  directed  to  German  philology, 
and  therefore  do  not  so  much  concern  us  her*b ;  but  as  the 
first  to  assert  the  importance  of  studying  language  in  its 
natural  condition  rather  than  its  literary  form,  he  became 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  philologists,  amongst  whom  we 
might  mention  Ahrens.  But  though  not  so  much  a  com- 
parative philologist  primarily,  he  did  inestimable  service  to  the 
science  in  formulating  the  great  law  of  consonantal  change 
which  still  goes  by  his  name,  and  in  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  a  historical  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  different 
alphabets. 
A. W.  Pott.  A.  W.  Pofct  in  his  Efymologi^che  For%chungen  (1833-1836), 
became  the  founder  of  modem  phonetics,  and  to  him  the 
great  body  of  current  etymologies  is  due.  He  was  the  first 
to  construct  comparative  tables  which  covered   the   whole 
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extent  of  the  related  &inilies  of  speech,  and  to  formulate  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  several  languages. 

Passing  over  those  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  mainly  Aneujit 
to  Sanskrit  we  come  to  August  Schleicher  (1S21-1868).  To  him  ®^°  ^' 
is  due  the  classification  of  languages  into  isolating,  agglutina-  I 
tive  and  inflexional.  These  three  stages  succeed  one  another 
chronologically,  and  it  is  in  the  last  that  a  language  reaches  its 
full  development  {Compendium,  p.  3).  But  the  languages  of 
which  we  have  experience,  that  is,  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  are  not  in  a  state  of  development  but  of  decomposition. 
English  and  French  are  less  perfectly  inflexional  than  Greek 
and  Latin.  Schleicher  accordingly  argued  that  languages 
were  formed  in  prehistoric  times^  and  are  destroyed  in  historic. 
Such  a  distinction  between  prehistoric  and  historic  develop- 
ment can  be  no  longer  maintained.  Like  Bopp,  Schleicher 
regarded  language  as  an  organism  with  a  life  of  its  own  ;  as 
a  botanist  of  mark  he  was  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  language  the 
method  of  those  natural  sciences.  But  to  say  that  language 
is  an  organism  is  only  to  employ  a  metaphor;  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  language  is  to  trace 
the  historical  course  of  their  development.  Schleicher  did 
great  service  by  organising  the  results  of  previous  inquiries 
and  formulating  phonetic  laws.  It  is  to  him  that  many 
philologists  look  as  the  first  to  insist  upon  that  regularity  of 
phonetic  laws,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modem  inquiry 
(Collitz  B,  JB,  xi.  3).  And  in  such  a  remark  as  '  the  essence  of 
inflexion  lies  in  the  vocalism,^  he  to  some  extent  anticipates 
later  theories  of  the  ablaut  or  vowel-gradation. 

There  is  one  new  feature  in  Schleicher's  system  that  demands  The  'Ur- 
special  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  reconstract  the  Ursprache  or  "P"^^®- 
original  Indo-European  language.  Previous  scholars  had  been 
content  to  reduce  the  existing  forms  of  one  language  to  the 
corresponding  existing  forms  of  another  related  language. 
Schleicher  was  the  first  to  go  beyond  this,  and  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  primitive  forms  fix)m  which  all  the  existing 
forms  are  derived. 
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Primitive 
Sounds. 


As  this  reproduction  of  original  forms  is  a  common  feature 
in  more  modem  works,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  the  value 
and  what  the  certainty  of  such  attempts  may  be. 

The  first  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  such  attempts  is  the 
question  how  we  can  determine  what  is  primitive  and  what  is 
secondary.  How  many  vowels  had  the  original  language? 
How  many  consonants?  To  these  questions  Schleicher  re- 
turned an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  would  be 
given  now.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Compendium  he  asserts 
the  existence  in  the  original  speech  of  the  following  sounds — 

Consonants,  i,  g     Spirants/,    *,   v         Vowels  a,  i,   u 
/9,  b  fly  niy  r.  aUy  ai^  an, 

t,d. 
To  these,  later  but  still  in  very  early  times,  were  added  the 
aspirates  gh^  dh^  bh^  the  liquid  I  and  the  diphthongs  da^  di, 
du.  The  *  new  school '  of  philologists  would  recognise  the 
aspirates  as  primitive,  add  a  second  row  of  gutturals,  and  a 
series  of  semivowels,  including  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants ; 
i  and  u  would  cease  to  rank  as  vowels  proper,  and  the  original 
vowels  would  be  given  as  a,  ^,  o, 
V*lue  of  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  value  of  such  attempted  re- 
"^di  DB  constructions,  if  they  have  a  character  so  little  permanent  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  as  in  astronomy  the  Copemican  theory  was 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  observation 
at  the  time,  and  was  not  necessarily  a  bad  or  useless  hypo- 
thesis, because  it  first  had  to  be  modified  by  the  theory  of 
epicycles,  and  was  finally  superseded  by  the  Newtonian 
theory,  so  the  want  of  finality  in  any  attempted  recon- 
struction of  the  original  language  does-not  necessarily  destroy 
the  value  of  such  reconstructions  as  a  means  of  investigation. 
As  the  field  of  investigation  widens,  we  must  necessarily 
have  some  means  of  connecting  the  results  of  our  enquiry  in 
the  several  languages,  and  must  make  some  attempt  to  decide 
what  part  of  our  material  is  original,  and  what  part  is  inde- 
pendently developed  in  each  language.  No  philologist  would 
assert  that  he  had  restored  the  original  language  with  any 
certainty  except  as  regards  a  very  small  group  of  words,  for 
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the  mere  fiu^t  that  the  vocabulary  common  to  all  the  related 
languages  is  excessively  small  makes  any  such  assertion  im- 
possible. But  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  all  languages 
of  what  we  call  the  Indo-European  family  are  eventually 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  language,  we  are  bound  to 
show  that  the  facts  of  the  derived  languages  are  consistent 
with  this  hypothesis,  or  else  to  modify  the  hypothesis  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  The  original  language  is  merely 
an  *  ideal  construction  *  expressing  the  views  held  at  any  one 
moment  by  scholars  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
material  hereditary  in  the  derived  languages.  But  because 
the  expression  changes  it  is  not  therefore  valueless.  The 
reconstructions  of  an  animal  from  a  single  bone  made  by  the 
palaeontologist  may  be  modified  or  even  superseded  by  subse- 
quent discoveries,  but  nevertheless  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  hold  good  till  the  new  discoveries  are  made. 

The  last  of  the  old  school  of  philologists  is  Georg  Curtius,  Georg 
who  died  in  1885.  Under  him  the  comparative  science  of 
language  made  great  advances,  and  he  is  the  scientific  father 
of  the  younger  school  of  continental  philologists.  He  devoted 
much  pains  to  tracing  the  chronological  development  of  the 
different  languages  and  forms,  and  his  two  great  works  on  the 
Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,  and  the  Greek  Verb,  must 
remain  in  many  points  as  standard  authorities.  But  perhaps  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  science  was  his  theory  of  the 
splitting  of  the  A-sound :  not  because  the  theory  was  soimd  in 
.  itself,  but  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  upset  the  view  of 
the  vowels  which  had  been  unimpugned  since  the  time  of  Bopp. 
The  discovery  that  the  E-sound  was  common  to  all  European 
languages,  and  the  referring  of  its  origin  to  the  period  of  a 
common  European  language  were  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  discoveries 
of  Ascoli,  Collitz,  Fick,  and  Schmidt.  These  discoveries  will 
be  discussed  at  length  further  on  in  this  book. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  new  principles 
and  new  methods  which,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
have  transformed  the  science. 
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)ld  and  The  earlier  investigators  dealt  too  exclusively  with   the 

Method*  iBkUgxiAge  OR  paper,  and  considered  too  little  the  men  who 
spoke  that  language.  Of  the  two  factors  which  operate  in 
producing  changes  in  the  material  of  a  language,  they 
emphasized  the  importance  of  one  only.  A  physiological 
element — the  principle  of  ease  of  articulation — is  prominent 
in  the  writings  of  Curtius :  the  psychological  factor — the 
influence  of  assimilation  and  analogy — is  almost  entirely 
ignored.  And  as  these  enquirers  laid  undue  stress  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  original  language,  so  they  gave  excessive 
weight  to  the  oldest  forms  of  the  derived  languages — e.g.  in 
Sanskrit  the  Vedic,  in  Greek  the  Homeric  dialect,  as  approach- 
ing in  form  nearest  to  the  mother  tongue.  In  formulating  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change  they  considered  rather  the  relation 
of  this  hypothetical  original  speech  to  the  forms  supposed  to 
be  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  than  the  relation  of 
more  modem  forms  to  those  languages  with  which  they  can 
be  proved  historically  to  be  connected.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  laws  of  development  in  language  cannot  be  derived  a 
priori  from  an  investigation  of  the  connexion  of  the  Homeric 
dialect,  e.  g.  with  a  supposed  pre-Homeric,  pan-Hellenic 
language.  Rather  we  must  look  to  those  language  whose 
development  can  be  historically  traced — at  the  modem  and 
middle  German  dialects  in  their  relation  to  the  old  German — 
at  the  Romance  languages  in  their  relation  to  the  Latin. 
And  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that  here  we  meet  with 
a  continuous  series  of  records  which  give  ns  the  language 
as  it  was  spoken,  and  we  are  not  confined  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  fixed  literary  type.  And  in  this  investigation  of 
the  modem  languages  we  are  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  following  two  principles  for  the  science  of  language  as  a 
whole. 
Phonetic  I.  Every  phonetic  change,  so  fiur  as  it  is  purely  mechanical, 
is  accomplished  in  obedience  to  universal  laws,  which  admit  of 
no  exception.  Every  word  in  which  the  same  sound  appears 
under  the  same  conditions  is  subject  to  the  same  phonetic 
change.     Where  a  language  is  split  into  a  variety  of  dialects, 
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apparent  exceptions  will  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  in  Greek 
Xkkos,  Xttttos  :  irov,  koC. 

II.  The  principle  of  Analogy,  i.  e.  of  the  alteration  of  forms  Analogy. 
by  their  association  with  other  forms  connected  with  them 
grammaticaUy  or  otherwise,  plays  an  important  part  in  modem 
languages.  Just  as  fancy  works  in  the  extended  association  of 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  so  in  the  same  way  with  the  fomu^ion 
of  new,  or  the  change  of  old  words,  the  process  is  affected 
by  fancied  resemblances  or  supposed  analogies.  The  same 
principle  is  to  be  recognized  as  operating  in  all,  even  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  the  history  of  language. 

These  are  the  two  cardinal  principles  which  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  older  school  of  philologists.  They  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  demand  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

I.  First,  as  regards  the  theory  of  Phonetic  Law.  Bopp  was  Theory  of 
content  to  say  that  Sanskrit  d  for  example  sometimes  re-  j^^, 
presented  Greek  b,  sometimes  Greek  6,  without  any  further 
investigation  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  one  or  the  other 
was  determined.  It  is  clear  that  from  such  a  statement  of 
the  facts  no  true  scientific  generalizations  are  possible. 
Curtius  made  it  his  aim  to  establish,  and  was  successful  in 
establishing,  more  scientific  views,  but  even  he  was  content 
with  mere  approximations  to  universality.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  holding  that  a  phonetic  change  might  take  place  in 
some  cases  only,  under  given  conditions,  while  under  the  same 
conditions  in  other  cases  it  might  not  occur ;  nor  again  in 
holding  that  a  single  language  might  represent  the  same 
original  sound  under  the  same  conditions  in  different  ways. 
In  cases  like  riyos  beside  ariyoSi  be  would  say  that  the  <r  had 
been  dropped  in  the  former  word,  not  in  the  latter :  in  ix0aCp<a 
he  saw  an  epenthesis,  which  did  not  under  the  same  conditions 
occur  in  ikevOipios,  Where  he  attempted  explanations  of 
exceptions  they  are  not  such  as  we  can  now  acquiesce  in. 
When  he  said  that  the  intervocalic  t  disappeared  in  t7r7roto= 
l7r7roo=t7r7roi;,  because  the  need  of  it  as  a  special  syntactic  sign 
for  the  genitive  was  not  felt,  while  it  was  kept  in  X^yotei; 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  syntactic  element,  he  implied 
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that  such  phonetic  changes  are  conscioas,  and  that  the  Greeks 
inherited  from  their  forefathers  not  words  and  systems  of 
inflexion  in  their  entirety,  but  rather  the  elements  of  which 
words  are  composed,  while  the  composition  was  their  own 
individual  work.  And  though  he  admitted  that  the  inter- 
vocalic o-  in  laTrjara  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  cSei^a,  etc.,  yet 
he  would  not  have  said  that  itrrqaa  is  a  new  formation  on  the 
analogy  of  ib^i^a,  but  rather  that  the  <r  was  arrested  in  the 
act  of  disappearing  by  the  influence  of  this  analogy. 
Spoken  We   can  hardly  insist  too  much  on  the  instability  of  a 

and  its  spoken  language.  The  motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
changes,  producing  a  given  sound  are  in  no  two  cases  exactly  the  same 
even  in  the  same  individual.  But  the  difierence  of  sound  in 
any  two  cases  is  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  listener,  and  any  undue  divergence  is  pre- 
vented by  the  necessity  under  which  the  speaker  lies  of  being 
intelligible  to  those  whom  he  addresses.  Any  such  change 
therefore  as  that  from  original  >(  as  we  find  it  in  Greek  to  the 
A  which  appears  in  Low  German  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  minute  changes, 

e.  g.  i —  ii  —  ^2»  ^^-y —  ^» 
and  have  been  completed  only  in  a  community  which  had 
ceased  to  have  intercourse  with  the  original  stock.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  in  the  same  community  the  word  cor- 
responding to  Latin  caput,  A.  S.  ieafod,  should  have  been 
pronounced  by  some  people  with  an  initial  aspirate,  by 
others  with  an  initial  guttural.  But  nevertheless  when 
the  change  was  completed  it  must  have  been  universal,  and 
all  initial  i*a  must  have  become  initial  A's.  For  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  language  is  not  learnt  by  learning  the  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  words  which  it  contains ;  rather  where 
the  same  conditions  are  present,  there  is  an  impulse  towards 
the  same  motions  and  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  same  sound  results.  And  though  some  members  of  the 
same  community  may  have  pronounced  i^^  while  others  pro- 
nounced i^,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  being  in- 
finitesimal, the  speech  of  the  community  as  a  whole  must  at 
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any  one  time  have  been  homogeneous.  Nothing  more  than 
this  is  meant  by  the  universality  of  phonetic  law,  that  is,  an 
unifonnity  which  we  can  prove  historically  to  have  existed 
within  a  definite  area  at  a  certain  time. 

We  have  already  implied  that  phonetic  change  is  uncon-  Phonetic 
scions.     Conscious  change  would  only  occur  where  there  was  toiiswoub. 
a  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  two  words  which  had 
a  different  signification,  but  were  or  had  become  identical  in 
sound.     When   Curtius   says  that  some  sounds  were  main- 
tained as  specially  significant,  he  implies  that  this  signifi- 
cance,   e.g.    of    optative   -i,    was   consciously   felt   by    the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  tendency  to  drop  the  t  was  consciously 
arrested.     But  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  faimerai 
a  modem  Frenchman  is  conscious  of  the  connexion  of  the  ter- 
mination with  the  Latin  iabeo,  so  we  need  not  imagine  that 
in  using  etrj  the  ancient  Greek  felt  that  the  special  optative 
meaning  lay  in  the  t.     Again,  when  Curtius  speaks  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  <r  in  lorrjo-a,  he  implies  that  the  speakers 
consciously  avoided  a  threatened  change.     The  Greeks  may 
never  have  said  ^Icmia,  but  this  only  means  that  in  the  pre- 
historic times,  when  intervocalic   <r  was    disappearing,   the 
analogy   of  fSeifa,   etc.,  was   already   felt:    the  <r  was  not 
consciously  arrested  in  the  act  of  disappearing,  but  larrjira  or 
rather  iirrdaa  is   a   new    formation   whi6h   supplanted   the 
phonetically  accurate  ^iarrja.     This  is  no  exception  to  the 
phonetic  law ;  the  law  has  been  crossed  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  counter  law  of  analogy.      That  the  result  of  the 
analogfy  is  to  reproduce  the  primitive  form  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  itrrqara  being  historically  a  survival.     In  late  Greek 
we  find  the  form  <t>ip^<rai  (2nd  sing,  mid.),  but  no  one  would 
suggest  that  this  was  a  survival,  though  it  happens  to  be 
identical  with  the  prehistoric  form. 

There  are  certain  other  considerations  which  we  have  to  E^eptions 
take  account  of  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  exceptions  to  La^. 
j)honetic  laws.     The  graphic  representation  of  sounds  may 
be   inexact ;    words    phonetically  identical   may  be  written 
differently  (e.  g.  Germ,  man^  Mann;  das,  dasz),  or  at  a  time 
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when  a  change  of  pronunciation  is  in  progress  we  may  get  a 
double  graphic  representation,  the  one  being  the  traditional 
spelling  which  the  literary  language  still  preserves,  the  other 
representing  the  current  pronunciation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Latin  vowels.  Again  we  have  to  consider 
the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  neighbouring  dialects,  which 
necessarily  obey  different  phonetic  laws ;  or  the  exceptions 
may  be  new  forms  which  have  come  into  existence  after  a 
phonetic  law  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation.  For  instance,  an 
original  d  becomes  in  Attic  i;,  but  nevertheless  we  find  in 
Attic  rCiids  with  a  long  d,  because  at  the  time  when  d  became 
in  Attic  i;,  the  ace.  pi.  still  showed  a  as  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  of  feminine  words  in  this  declension.  The  lengthening 
of  the  a  to  a  after  the  loss  of  the  nasal  was  a  later  step,  taken 
when  the  change  from  d  to  77  was  already  completed  through- 
out the  dialect.  The  short  d  of  A-stems  corresponds  to  the 
o  of  0-stems.  Thus  rifxd-i/s  answers  to  liriro-vs:  these  in 
Attic  appear  as  TC^xas,  tinrovs.  Further,  the  exceptions  may  be 
due  to  a  conflict  of  two  laws.  Thus  the  termination  of 
the  Greek  3rd  sing,  -ri  becomes  -crt  between  two  vowels 
in  bCbcixn,  but  is  unchanged  in  ia-'H  because  of  the 
preceding  <r. 

Again,  the  same  form  under  different  conditions  may  have 
taken  different  shapes,  and  then  either  one  of  the  two  re- 
sulting forms  disappears  or  both  are  used  indifferently.  Thus 
the  d  of  quod — old  French  qued — was  originally  lost  only 
before  consonants,  and  in  Greek  eU  (ivs)  was  once  the  form  in 
use  before  vowels,  is  before  consonants. 

Further,  what  appears  to  be  a  later  *  splitting  *  of  a  sound 
may  be  an  original  distinction,  as  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
case  with  the  vowels  a,  ^,  0,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
the  results  of  a  splitting  of  the  a-sound. 

Finally  certain  forms,  e.  g.  reduplications,  seem  to  have 
special  phonetic  laws — i.  e.,  in  these  cases  alone  is  found  the  com- 
bination which  is  the  condition  of  the  particular  change.  The 
law  is  special,  but  none  the  less  universal  in  its  own  sphere. 

And  here  we  may  notice  that  phonetic  law  is  most  ftilly 
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in  operation  in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  as  opposed  to 
the  artificial  state  of  a  language.  The  artificial  or  literary 
form  of  a  language  is  liable  to  corruption,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  of  borrowing  from  other  literatures,  but  also  from  the 
influence  of  its  grammatical  system,  from  the  wish,  that  is, 
to  reduce  to  similarity  of  sound  forms  recognized  as  gram- 
matically cognate;  hence  the  appearance  it  presents  is  often  one 
of  extreme  confusion.  The  spoken  language  of  ordinary  life 
is  not  subject  to  these  influences,  and  is  therefore  more  entirely 
under  the  domain  of  phonetic  law.  And  though  from  the 
nature  of  things  the  *  natural  state '  of  the  greater  number  of 
Indo-European  languages  must  be  unknown  to  us,  yet  in 
dealing  with  the  literary  language  we  must  not  forget  to 
make  due  allowances  for  those  influences  to  which  such  a 
language  is  so  specially  subject. 

After  all  this  has  been  said^  there  will,  of  course,  remain 
forms  unexplained.  But  these  we  must  look  upon  rather  as 
problems  than  exceptions — results  not  of  the  nature  of  things, 
but  of  our  own  ignorance.  There  is  a  wide  difierence  between 
acquiescing  temporarily  in  an  unexplained  residuum  and 
disguising  our  shortcomings  with  some  such  phrase  as  ^  sporadic 
change.' 

We  now  come  to  the   second  great  principle — Analogy.  Analogy. 
The  important  part  played  by  this  principle  in  the  language 
of  every-day  life   can   scarcely  be   oven-ated.     A  very  con- 
siderable proportion   of  the   words  we   use   we   have  never 
actually  learnt,  but  rather  formed  in  imitation  of  other  forms 
we  have  heard  or  used  previously.     Memory  is  no  doubt  the 
most  important  agent  in  our  speech,  but  association  is  hardly 
less   important,   especially   in   the   young.     Everyone   must 
know  how  a  child  beginning  to  talk  has  one  or  two  types  by 
which  it  inflects  all  its  verbs.     And  this  principle  of  associa-  . 
tion  is  by  no  means  inactive  in  adults,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  use  in  conversation  a  word  which  we  have  never  heard 
or  seen,  but  which  we  form  instinctively  on  the  analogy  of 
other  words.     Hence  comes  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of  new  forms  which  transgress  the  established  usage,  but 
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nnless  this  new  form  is  spontaneonsly  and  simultaneously 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  speaking  society,  it  will  never 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old.  Hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  new  form,  which  is  the  result  of  analogy,  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  form  which  is  the  result  of  phonetic  law, 
e.  g.  ^(aKpirrjv,  side  by  side  with  ScoKpcirry.  Phonetic  change  is 
a  revolutionary  force  in  language,  on  the  one  hand  destroying 
existing  groups  of  words,  on  the  other  calling  into  existence 
new  forms,  and  introducing  apparently  aimless  distinctions 
into  systems  of  closely  related  words.  By  this  principle  we 
say  iarC  but  ef/it,  Kei/xat  but  icearai,  concutio  but  concussi. 
Analogy  is  the  reaction  against  this  power — ^the  restorative 
influence  which  brings  back  the  lost  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  inflexion,  and  reasserts  the  principle  that  what  is  similar 
in  meaning  should  also  be  similar  in  sound.  It  also  leads 
to  the  creation  of  new  on  the  model  of  old  forms.  A  few 
instances  from  different  languages  may  not  be  out  of  place ; 
many  others  ¥rill  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

In  Greek  we  find  ia-iiiv  in  place  of  fUfievj  following  the 
analogy  of  itrri,  itrrL  The  regular  form  is  found  in  ci-/uii  for 
icT'iii  and  et-fxat  for  la-fiaiy  while  the  same  et/jiat  appears 
as  ^(T/mat  in  Homer  (a>.  250)  and  in  the  Attic  compound 
rilx<t>C€a'iJLaL,  Side  by  side  with  K^arai  Homer  has  KeCarai 
upon  the  analogy  of  /cet-fxat. 

Out  of  the  resemblance  of  Pefiads  {P^Pf^Fds)  and  itrrads 
arose  the  perfect  plQdKa  {fiiprjKo)  on  the  analogy  o^laroKa,  and 
in  the  same  way  from  the  resemblance  of  karads  and  yeyads 
{yeynFds)  Pindar  has  formed  a  perfect  yeyaKa  in  the  infin. 
yeydfccir  (01.  6.  49),  upon  the  same  analogy. 

A  still  more  convincing  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  tense  form  belbco.  In  Homer  we  have  the  perfect 
defSta,  1st  plural  b^Cbifiev,  which  appears  in  Attic  as  bibia, 
bibifxfv.  The  present  stem  answering  to  this  perfect  appears 
iu  the  Homeric  forms  bCov,  bUa-Oai  (cf.  Veitch  s.  v.  bCo)),  The 
word  belboa,  also  an  Epic  form,  appears  only  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing,  and  there  is  no  imperfect.  It  is  really  a  perfect ;  beCbca 
contracted  from  beiboa  for  dctdoj^a  for  b^bFof^a, 
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Other  instances  of  analogy  in  Greek  are  l/mov  beside  /xov, 
on  the  analogy  of  iy<i,  bovKevco  beside  5oi}Xo9,  on  the  analogy 
of  irpca-^ejo)  beside  7rpc<r)3evs. 

In  modem  German  we  have  fiiege,  jliegst^  fliegt  for  fliege^ 
fletigst,  jleugt,  where  the  second  and  third  persons  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  model  of  the  first. 

In  French  we  find  aimons  (amdmos),  aimez  (amdtis)  altered 
from  *amonSy  *amez  on  the  analogy  of  aime  (6mo).  (Cf. 
Brachet,  Historical  French  Oram.^  pp.  62,  77.) 

In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  fSt,  pi.  fSt^  answering  to  modern 
English  foot^  feety  but  for  A.  S.  bdc^  pL  bee,  modem  English 
shows  hook,  books,  following  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  form 
the  plural  in  *.  The  preterite  of  the  A.  S.  verb  rldan  was  in 
the  singular  rdd,  ride,  rad,  pi.  ridon.  Modem  English  has 
throughout  rode  (=rdd). 

In  the  verb  bid  we  form  an  irregular  preterite,  bad,  on 
the  analogy  of  sit,  pret.  sat.  But  in  sit  A.  S.  sittan  the  i 
represents  an  original  e,  altered  according  to  the  A.  S. 
rule  of  infection  or  umlaut  through  the  influence  of  a  succeed- 
ing i.  Thus  sittan  is  for  *setjan,  and  a  is  the  regular  vowel  for 
the  preterite  of  a  present  stem  in  e. 

Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  we  see  a  connexion  arise 
between  two  distinct  forms  as  the  result  of  pure  phonetic 
change — forms  which  were  originally  distinct  becoming  coin- 
cident. Thus  is  represents  at  once  s^os  and  jps  ;  et,  both 
*l(Tiy  Epic  la-ai  and  ctcri.  Germ,  laden  stands  for  O.  H.  G. 
ladon  (to  invite)  and  hladan  (to  load). 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  from  a  desire  for  intelligibility 
or  under  the  influence  of  analogy,  forms  which  would  become 
coincident  are  diflerentiated.  The  gen.  plur.  of  the  0-declen- 
sion  in  Latin  is  formed  after  the  pronominal  declension 
(deorum),  perhaps  because  the  form  deum  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ace.  sing.  The  neuter  karSs  is  used 
instead  of  kards  (^karaSs)  to  avoid  identity  with  the  masc. 
iards  (=loTac5s). 

Analogy  then,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
fatal  impulse  to  bar  the  road  for  the  regular  phonetic  develop- 
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ment  of  a  language,  but  it  works  alongside  of  the  merely 
mechanical  force  of  memory  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
learning  and  practice  of  a  language,  affording  an  easier  con- 
nexion between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  than  would  be 
given  by  memory  alone ;  on  the  one  hand  producing,  as 
against  the  disintegrating  action  of  phonetic  law,  a  con- 
nexion in  sound  between  words  connected  in  meaning,  and  on 
the  other  hand  abolishing  the  meaningless  identity  of  sound 
in  forms  that  are  distinct  in  fimction. 
Analogy         It  has  been  objected  to  the  recosTiition  of  Analofiry  as  a 

operative  •      •   i  .  n     •  •      i  i  i      •     i 

at  all  principle  operating  at  all  times  in  language  that  analogical 
penodu.  forms  become  more  numerous  the  later  we  trace  the  records 
of  a  language ;  it  is  therefore  argued  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  such  forms  must  be  comparatively  rare,  sind  in  the 
primitive  language  non-existent.  But  we  cannot  suppose  the 
factors  producing  a  change  of  language  to  have  been  different 
in  early  times  from  those  operating  now.  As  we,  of  necessity, 
presume  the  physiological  conditions  to  have  been  the  same, 
so  we  must;  suppose  the  mental  conditions  to  have  been.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  to  operate  with  some  other  principle 
whose  mode  of  action  is  unknown.  For  the  difference 
between  the  various  Indo-European  languages  at  the  time 
when  they  first  come  into  view  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  purely  phonetic  causes.  We  cannot  therefore  ignore 
the  action  of  analogy  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  it  is  less  dangerous  in  doubtful  cases  to  ascribe  to  analogy 
what  may  be  the  result  of  phonetic  law  than  to  reverse  the 
process.  For  in  the  last  event  we  are  establishing  a  principle 
which  affects  all  similar  cases,  while  in  the  former  our  mis- 
take, if  a  mistake  it  is,  only  affects  a  single  case.  Everywhere 
we  must  suspect  the  influence  of  analogy,  and  must  appeal 
to  phonetic  law  only  in  cases  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  association.  Especially  must  analogy  be 
looked  for  in  forms  which  are  part  of  a  system,  and  indeed  it 
is  only  those  isolated  instances  which  are  not  part  of  a  system, 
which  give  any  secure  basis  for  establishing  a  phonetic  law. 
We  should  not,  e.  g.,  be  justified  in  saying  that  Indo-European 
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qt  =  Greek  in-y  from  a  consideration  of  XetTiros  (=  leiqfSs), 
as  here  we  have  the  connexion  of  XeiTro)  and  the  whole  verb 
system.  But  isolated  cases  like  Tti^ntTos  ( =  penqtos)^  where 
there  is  no  room  for  association,  afford  a  safe  ground  on  which 
to  establish  the  law.  We  must  look  not  so  much  to  the 
quantity  of  the  instances  as  their  quality,  i.  e.,  their  immunity 
from  association. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  problems,  to  which  the  Origin  of 
Germans  give  the  name  of  glottogonic,  problems  that  is  con-  ^^^l 
cerning  the  origin  of  word-forms  and  their  elements.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  the  main  point  to  which  Bopp  and  his 
successors  directed  their  endeavours.  They  were  not  content 
to  establish  a  primitive  Indo-European  form,  but  wished  to  go 
fnrther  still,  and  shew  how  this  form  itself  arose.  To  attempt 
this  is  the  same  as  in  a  single  language  to  attempt  to  go 
beyond  the  literary  tradition,  beyond,  e.  g..  Homer  and  the 
Vedas,  into  a  region  where  the  material  for  comparison  fails 
us.  But  we  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  problems.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  history  of  a  sound  successfully.  As  even 
Herodian  reduced  €lfi.i  to  ia^il  on  the  analogy  of  ecrr^  so  we 
are  justified  in  referring  Ittttos  to  an  original  stem  ekuo^  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  equus.  It  is  possible  also  to  trace 
historically  the  syntactical  function  of  a  word,  to  prove,  e.  g., 
that  the  relative  5s  (ios)  was  originally  demonstrative.  But 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  component 
elements  of  a  given  form,  the  case  is  different.  If  we  knew, 
e.  g.,  the  meaning  of  the  element  -ie-  (-i-)  of  the  optative 
we  should  gain  an  insight  into  the  relation  between  the 
potential  and  volitional  meanings  of  this  mood.  But  all  such 
attempts  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  for  instance  very  probable 
that  the  personal  terminations  -mi,  -ii  may  be  respectively 
connected  with  the  Latin  me  and  the  pronominal  to,  but  all 
such  attempts  to  analyze  -si,  -masi,  etc.,  have  failed.  It  does 
not  help  us  to  say,  with  Curtius,  that  the  phonetic  laws  in 
operation  in  earlier  times  may  have  been  different  from  those 
in  operation  at  a  later  date ;  for  a  phonetic  law  can  only  be 
established  in  one  case  by  quoting  analogous  instances,  which 
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here  fail  us.  And  there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  element 
-«  is  pronominal,  to  derive  ^ma^i  from  ma-tva.  Double 
roots  for  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  unknown.  We  need 
only  quote  aidm,  iyd,  ego  beside  ma-hyam^  i^fjjy  me.  Nor 
indeed  need  the  element  -n  be  pronominal  at  all:  it  is 
certain  that  the  Latin  termination  ^mini  in  ferimini  is  par- 
ticipial, and  it  is  probable  that  Sanskrit  -tdd^  Greek  -rco  of  the 
imperative  is  the  ablative  of  a  past  participle  (cf  Irco  and  It6s). 
Such  formations  may  have  been  more  common  than  has  been 
supposed  in  primitive  times.  Glottogonic  hypotheses,  though 
only  to  be  rejected  when  entirely  baseless,  cannot  be  proved, 
for  the  facts  at  our  command  are  too  few  to  admit  of  certainty. 
We  do  not  know  when  and  under  what  circumstances  roots 
served  the  ftmction  of  words ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  inflexion  within  the  limits  of  the  primitive  speech.  We 
And  in  existing  languages  difierent  roots ;  in  the  noun,  stem- 
forming  suflixes  and  case  endings  ;  in  the  verb,  tense-stems^ 
mood-stems  and  personal  endings.  We  can  trace  the  efiect  of 
the  presence  of  these  difierent  elements,  but  our  knowledge  is 
not  suflScient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
their  origin  and  meaning.  For  the  present  we  have  to  be 
content  with  plausibility  and  probability  in  individual  in- 
stances ;  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  in  the  future  may  bring 
us  closer  to  the  goal  of  certainty. 

Origin  of  The  vexed  problem  of  the  origin  of  speech  as  a  function  of 
"**^"fi^®'  the  human  race  is  one  which  falls  outside  the  province  of  this 
work.  The  connexion  of  thought  and  speech  has  been  a 
difliculty  unsolved  since  the  days  of  the  first  work  which  has 
come  down  to  us  on  the  philosophy  of  language — the  Cratylus 
of  Plato.  Plato  recognized  that  language  was  neither  the  result 
of  chance  nor  purely  artificial,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  the 
structure  of  a  language  could  be  built  up  by  the  instinct  of 
men  living  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  It  is  to  the  languages 
of  semi-barbarous  nations  that  the  modem  philologist  chiefly 
looks.  Art  and  design  come  later  in  the  conscious  processes  of 
literary  and  cultivated  languages :  but  in  the  speech  of  un- 
civilized nations  and  the  dialects  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
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civilization,  the  natural  laws  of  speech  remain  untrammeled 
and  the  conditions  of  change  and  progress  are  more  readily 
observed.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  language  can  be 
approached  from  the  psychological,  historical  and  physio- 
logical sides.  Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  expression 
in  words  of  thought  and  feeling.  History  shows  us  languages 
in  their  various  stages  of  development,  and  enables  us  to  group 
them  into  families.  Physiology  gives  the  physical  conditions 
under  which,  in  every  variety  of  place  and  climate,  the  spoken 
sound  is  produced. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  brief  survey  of  the  Summary, 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  naiTow  limits  of  the  field  to 
which  early  inquirers  were  confined  hindered  the  advance  of 
the  science  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
discovery  of  fresh  languages  has  enabled  men  to  make  wider 
comparisons  and  frame  more  general  laws.  A  more  exact 
attention  to  the  elements  of  words  and  the  conditions  of 
speech  has  led  to  a  more  rigorous  application  of  phonetic 
laws.  The  apparent  exceptions  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  these  laws  are  no  longer  banished  to  the  limbo  of  sporadic 
change,  but  are  accounted  for  by  the  working  of  association 
and  analogy.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  in  explaining 
the  elements  of  Inflexioinal  suffixes  the  comparative  method 
is  inapplicable.  Such  endings  as  -masi  cannot  be  analysed, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  inheritance  derived  from,  the 
original  Indo-European  speech,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  compare  with  any  cognate  languages.  In 
such  inquiries  we  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  those 
who  sought  to  explain  Greek  and  Latin  words  before  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit.  The  data  of  comparison  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  many  glottogonic  problems  must  remain 
unsolved. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

The  Indo-European  Languages. 

rhe  Indo-  '^^^  result  of  the  researches  of  Bopp  and  his  successors  has 
Suropcan  teen  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
^^  *  Europe,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Asiatic  languages,  can  be 
grouped  together  as  common  descendants  from  a  single  parent- 
speech.  Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  relation  to  the  parent-language,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  enumeration  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  names  of  Aryan, 
Indo-European,  and  in  Germany  of  Indo- Germanic,  are  all 
applied  to  this  community  of  languages.  None  of  these 
names  is  entirely  satisfiictory.  *  Indo- Germanic '  omits  all 
notice  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  languages ;  '  Indo-European '  includes  too  much, 
while  the  term  *  Aryan '  or  better  *  Arian '  is  also  applied  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  the  Indo-Iranian  group.  In  the 
following  pages  we  have  adopted  the  term  Indo-European, 
rheir  The  Indo-European  femily  consists  of  ten  groups  or  smaller 

laSonB  ^^'  f^°^y ^6S  of  language,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Asia 
and  the  rest  in  Europe.  We  are  justified  in  distinguishing 
these  different  groups  by  observing  that  each  is  characterized 
by  a  great  number  of  special  elements — phonetic,  inflexional, 
syntactical,  and  lexicographic.  But  while  we  admit  that  the 
several  languages  included  under  any  one  head  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the  languages 
under  any  other  head,  we  can  in  most  cases  say  nothing  of 
their  mutual  relation  to  one  another.  Broad  distinctions, 
such  as  are  exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  the  mutes,  enable 
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OS  to  class  together  the  Indian,  Greek,  and  Italic  languages, 
for  instance^  on  the  one  side,  the  German  languages  on  the 
other ;  or  to  distinguish  the  Greek,  Italic,  Celtic,  and  German 
languages,  where  the  palatal  mutes  remain  mutes,  from  the 
Arian^  Armenian,  Albanian,  and  Letto- Slavonic  languages 
where  they  become  spirants.  But  we  cannot  go  beyond  this, 
at  present,  to  say  that  Latin,  for  example,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  Greek  than  it  is  to  Celtic ;  nor  is  any  adequate  theory, 
in  most  cases,  yet  discovered  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
dialects  of  the  several  languages. 

Nor  again  is  the  division  necessarily  exhaustive.  The 
Macedonian  languages,  for  instance,  cannot  be  put  under  any 
of  the  following  heads  ;  while  the  extant  fragments  of  many 
languages,  such  as  the  Messapian  and  Phrygian,  are  so  small 
that  no  grammar  of  them  is  possible. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  enumeration. 

I.  The  Indian  family  comes  first,  of  which  Sanskrit  is  the  The  Indian 
head.  The  name  Sanskrit  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  ^^^  ^' 
literary  language  of  the  priestly  caste  of  the  BrahmanSj  and 
is  distinct  from  P&li,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism,  as 
well  as  from  the  languages  of  modem  India.  The  oldest  form 
of  Sanskrit  appears  in  the  Vedas  or  sacred  hymns ;  the  later 
or  classical  Sanskrit  is  the  language  which  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  native  grammarians. 

a.  The  next  group  is  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  consisting  of  The 
the  Old  Persian,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  cuneiform  ^™^*^- 
inscriptions,  and  the  Zend  or   Old  Bactrian,  which  is   the 
language  of  the   Zend-avesta  or  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster. 
Its  modem  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Kurdistan. 

3.  The  Armenian  family  comprises  the  dialects  of  Armenia,  The  Ar- 
which  have  recently  been   proved  to  belong  to   the  Indo-  ™®^^*^- 
European  stock  Hiibschmann,  (Z.  Z.  xxiii.  5).     Its  principal 
characteristic  is  the  possession  of  the  vowel  tf,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  Asiatic  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  and  connects  it  with  the  European  branch. 

4.  The  Greek  family  comprises  the  different  dialects  of  ancient  The  Greek. 
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Greece,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands  and  colonies, 
and  their  modem  representatives.  The  traditional  division  of 
these  dialects,  resting  on  the  myth  of  the  sons  of  Hellen, 
distinguishes  Doric,  Aeolic,  and  Ionic.  This  division  is  better 
suited  to  literature  than  to  the  spoken  dialects,  unless  we 
understand  Aeolic  to  include  all  that  is  not  Doric  or  Ionic. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  spoken  Greek  were  in  reality  innumer- 
able and  their  mutual  relations  are  not  easy  to  determine. 
A  broad  division  may  be  made  by  a  dichotomy  into  Ionic  and 
non-Ionic  dialects,  based  upon  the  Ionic  change  of  d  into  77. 

Ionic.  Ionic  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

the  Cyclades,  and  in  Euboea.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  142) 
there  were  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  this  dialect  in  the 
Ionian  Dodecapolis.  The  grammarians  distinguished  an  old 
and  a  new  Ionic,  the  language  of  Homer  and  the  language  of 
Herodotus.  The  language  of  Homer  is  in  the  main  Ionic,  but 
it  is  possible  to  trace  forms  of  Aeolic  origin,  due  perhaps  to 
Aeolic  lays  out  of  which  the  epic-  poems  were  constructed. 
Aug.  Fick  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  originally  composed  in  Aeolic,  and 
to  rewrite  the  poems  upon  that  hypothesis.  However  this 
may  be,  the  texture  of  the  language  of  the  poems,  as  we  have 
them,  is  Ionic.  With  Ionic  the  dialects  of  Attica  are  closely 
connected.  Attic  preserved,  in  many  words,  the  original  d  for 
the  Ionic  rj :  it  is  distinguished  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Attic. 
The  Old  Attic  is  the  dialect  of  the  tragedians  and  Thucydides, 
and  bears  a  nearer  relation  to  Ionic  than  the  New  Attic,  which 
was  employed  by  thie  comic  writers  and  the  orators.  New 
Attic  writes  tt  for  0-0-^  avv  for  ^r,  pp  for  p<r,  and  a  for  at  in 
such  words  as  derJ?,  ifly  ikia,  etc. 

Doric.  Of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  Doric  in  its  different  varieties 

extended  over  the  south  and  east  of  the  Peloponnese  as  far  as 
Megara,  the  southern  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  Crete,  Rhodes, 
the  Dorian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dorian  colonies. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Doric,  as  a  whole^  is  the 
use  of  d  for  Ionic  rj,  the  TrXareiao-ftJs  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Theocritus  (15.  88).     Doric  too  preserved  the  digamma  and 
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did  not  change  the  dental  to  a  sibilant  in  such  words  as  d^dcort 
(  =  6i8a)<rt),  tvtttovti  ( = rvTrroucri).  Further  diflferenees  will  be 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  the  separate  sounds  and  their 
combinations. 

Under  the  head  of  Aeolic  are  usually  classed  the  dialects  of 
Lesbos,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Cyprus,  Arcadia,  and  Elis.  It 
is  hard  to  determine  exactly  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
different  dialects.  At  the  head  stands  the  Lesbian,  which  is 
represented  in  the  lyric  fragments  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 
It  is  marked  by  the  retention  of  the  original  d  where  Ionic 
has  ri,  by  the  avoidance  of  the  oxytone  accent,  in  which  it 
resembles  Latin,  and  by  ^(Xoxri?  or  the  use  of  the  smooth 
breathing,  e.  g.  in  Ittttos,  hepos.  Other  distinctive  features 
will  be  noticed  subsequently.  The  other  Aeolic  dialects  are 
known  chiefly  fit)m  inscriptions.  Aristophanes,  it  is  true,  has 
introduced  a  Boeotian  speaking  in  the  Acharnians,  but  a 
comic  writer  is  not  always  faithful  in  his  representations. 
The  dialect  of  northern  Thessaly  is  related  closely  to  that  of 
Lesbos  and  Boeotia,  while  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  may  be 
classed  together :  from  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  we  know  that  there 
were  Arcadian  colonists  in  Cyprus. 

In  the  literature  of  Greece  each  form  of  composition  adhered 
to  the  dialect  in  which  it  had  at  its  origin  been  written.  An 
Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  would  not  have  written  an 
Epic  poem  or  a  choral  ode  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  a  Spartan 
playwright,  if  such  there  could  have  been,  would  not  have 
written  tragic  senarii  in  Doric.  With  the  exception  of 
lyric  poetry,  the  chief  forms  of  literature  found  expression  in 
the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialects.  It  was  the  Attic  dialect  which 
became  supreme  in  the  world  of  literature  and  of  politics,  and 
it  is  round  the  Attic  that  we  group  the  other  dialects  of 
ancient  Greece.  Under  the  Macedonian  Empire  it  lost  its 
purity,  and  gradually  passed  into  the  Koivri  bt,6X€KTos  of  the 
grammarians,  which  is  represented  by  the  writings  of  Poly  bins 
and  Plutarch.  The  vulgar  speech,  which  admitted  words  and 
constructions  of  foreign  origin  or  earlier  Greek  usage,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  LXX  and  the  New 
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Testament.  Out  of  the  koii/i}  have  been  developed  the  modem 
Romaic  dialects  which  belong  to  the  Greek  group. 

lie  Al-  ^.  The  Albanian  is  classed  apart  from  the  Greek  &mily,  but 

of  its  earlier  history  we  have  no  records,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  relation  to  other  groups. 
6.  The  Italic  family. 

?he  Some  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Italian  peninsula  may 

be  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Of  the  lapygian  in 
the  extreme  south  and  the  Ligurian  in  the  north,  very  little 
is  known,  though  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  be  Indo-European.  With  the  Etrurian  also  we 
are  too  little  acquainted  to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence. 

The  remaining  lang^ges  divide  themselves  into  two  main 
groups — the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan. 

liin.  The  earliest  remains  of  Latin  date  from  about  three  hundred 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  One  notable  characteristic 
of  this  language  is  that,  if  we  except  the  distinction  of  the 
literary  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  there  is  no  tendency  towards 
a  subdivision  into  dialects  till  the  time  when  it  became  the 
speech  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
literary  language  naturally  became  more  or  less  stereotyped 
at  an  early  period,  and  still  more  entirely  so  in  the  epoch 
which  was  initiated  by  Lucilius  and  concludes  with  the 
Augustan  Age.  The  &ct  that  so  many  Roman  authors  were 
also  grammarians  was  not  without  its  effect  in  establishing 
a  pure  standard  of  Latinity  to  which  all  classical  models 
conform.  The  vulgar  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
speech  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  this  form  of  the 
language  which  passed  into  the  lingua  Romana  of  the 
Empire  and  gave  birth  to  the  eight  Romance  languages 
of  Southern  Europe  ^,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Catalan  (in 
North  Spain  and  Roussillon),  Provengal,  Italian,  French, 
Rhaetoromanic  (in  the  Tyrol,  Engadine,  etc.),  and  Roumanian 
or  Wallachian. 

^  On  the  Eomance  languages  see  especially  Diez,  Romanische  Cframmatikf  and 
Grober's  articles  on  *  Sprachqaellen  u.  Wortquellen  dea  lateiniachen  Worter- 
bachs  *  in  ArchivfUr  lat.  Lexicographie,  I.  pp.  35  sq.,  204  sq.,  539  sq.,  etc 
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The  Umbro-Oscan  group  consisted  of  the  Umbrian,  spoken  Umbro- 
in  the  east  or  north  midlands  of  Italy,  and  the  Oscan,  spoken  ^^^^an. 
in  the  south  midlands.     The  dialect  of  Falerii  was  perhaps 
Oscan,  but  nearly  akin  to  Latin ;  the  Volscian  and  Sabellian 
were  varieties  of  Oscan. 

Umbrian  is  best  known  to  us  from  the  Eugubine  Tables,  Umbrian. 
discovered  at  Gubbio  (Iguvium)  in  the  15th  century.  These 
tables  contain  a  code  of  religious  ceremonial,  and  are  written 
partly  in  the  national  alphabet  and  in  an  older  dialect,  partly 
in  a  newer  dialect  and  in  Roman  letters.  The  national 
alphabet  was  borrowed  from  Etruria,  and  accordingly  does  not 
contain  the  letters  O,  Q,  X.  It  has  a  peculiar  sign  for  F,  using 
the  digamma  to  represent  V.  It  has  no  Z  (Greek  Zeta^ 
Semitic  Tsadhe),  but  in  its  place  another  sibilant  representing 
the  Semitic  Zayin,  It  does  not  distinguish  G,  D  from  K,  T ; 
but  before  the  palatal  vowels  I,  E  it  has  a  special  symbol  ^  to 
represent  a  palatalised  guttural  or  sibilant.  This  in  the 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  becomes  S  or  S  (e.  g.  H-mu,  Lat. 
cU ;  tiik,  Lat.  decet ;  faiia,  JjSii,  facial).  We  find  also  between 
vowels  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  a  modification  of  D,  which  in 
the  national  alphabet  is  written  S,  in  the  Roman,  R  or  RS. 
This  fact  explains  the  Latin  ar-biter,  ar-fuerunt,  ar-vorsus^  ar^ 
ce890,  which  are  borrowed  forms,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prefix  is 
concerned.  For  the  Latin  gu,  representing  the  hard  velar 
guttural,  we  have  in  Umbrian  jo  (pu=zquU,  purnpe=quoinquey 
etc.).  The  soft  velar  becomes  b  {benust = venerit,  berus = verubus). 
An  intervocalic  s  mostly  becomes  r  (eruy  erom=e8se),  but  we 
find  am  (abl.)=ara.  Final  consonants,  especially  m,  s,  t,  are 
often  lost,  a  fact  which  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  practice 
of  Latin  at  one  period  and  of  the  Romance  languages. 

In  inflexion  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  are  the 
following :  the  termination  s  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur. 
of  the  A-  and  0-declensions  (tutas  or  tutar=urbis^  urbes) ;  the 
maintenance  of  a  locative ;  the  termination  -ns  of  the  ace.  plur. 
appears  as  -f  (asaf=aras)\  the  infin.  ends  in  u^m)  {aferum= 
circumferre.  With  this  has  been  compared  the  Latin  venum 
do).     The  sigmatic  future  is  preserved,  e.  g.  in  beniest  (veniet), 
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hahiest  {habelit\  staheren  {stahunt) ;  there  is  a  perfect  in  -fi 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  form  in  -t^';  the  pres.  subj.  has  a 
as  its  characteristic  vowel  (e.g.  fakia  =faciat^  portaia  ^^poriet^ 
etaians=*iUnt),  The  vowel  of  the  A-conjugation  is  preserved 
in  iCaku  (sto),  mbocau  {subvoco\  etc.  The  forms  tef'a  (  =  det)j 
dif'sas  [=:dent)  are  of  interest  as  preserving  the  reduplication 
of  the  present  stem  [te^ra—di^de-t), 
Oacan.  The  Oscan  dialect  is  chiefly  known  through  the  Tabula 

Bantina,  discovered  in  1793  and  containing  the  Roman  laws 
for  the  town  of  Bantia.     The  alphabet  is  sometimes  in  the 
Umbro-Oscan  characters,  sometimes  in  Roman,  occasionally  in 
Greek.     It  is  without  O,  Q,  X,  but  has  two  forms  of  I,  one, 
written  h,  and   subsequently  adopted  by  Claudius   for  the 
Roman  alphabet  (see  p.  55),  being  a  close  ^,  and  two  of  «,  one 
being  a  close  0,     Oscan  distinguished  G  from  K,  and  D  from 
T,  and  used  doubled  consonants,  which  the  Umbrian  did  not. 
Oscan,  like  Umbrian,  represents  Latin  qu  by  p  (pam= 
quam)  and  the  velar  g  by  i  {iumbened=canvenit) ;  s  remains 
between  vowels,  but  sometimes  passes  into  z,  as  ezum  (=m*^), 
but  Fluusai  [= Florae),   The  termination  d  is  found  in  the  abl. 
m!ig,(8uvad=.sua\m  imperatives  {estud^eato^diTii,  in  adverbs 
{ehtrad= extra).    The  termination  -*  is  found  in  the  gen.  sing, 
of  the  A-  and  0-declensions  and  in  the  nom.  plural  of  the 
0-declension.      Feminines    of  the   A-declension  end   in   -w 
{viu=via).     We   find  sigmatic  futures  {didest,  deivast)  and 
infinitives  in  ^um  (deicum=dicere)  ^.    The  A-  and  consonantal 
conjugations  are  the  only  ones  existing. 
Relation  to      As  to  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  Italic  languages 
guages.       ^th  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  femily,  it  is 
difiicult  to  say  much.     The  earlier  scholars  were  struck  with 
the  obvious  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Latin,  not  merely 
in  structure  but  in  vocabulary,  and  till  recently  the  existence 
of  an  original  Graeco-Italic  period  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins   lived   together   as    one    people,    distinct    from    the 

^  This  looks  like  the  accnsatiye  of  a  verbal  noun ;  of.  the  corresponding  in- 
finitives in  Sanskrit  from  verbal  nouns  in  -tu — e.g.  itum  from  root  i  (Whitney, 
§  968). 
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other  members  of  the  Indo-Earopean  stock,  was  accepted  as  an 
unquestioned  hypothesis.  The  theory  is  familiar  in  England 
from  the  early  chapters  of  Mommsen's  history,  where  the 
identity  of  some  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  voca- 
bularies of  the  two  languages  is  set  forth  with  all  the  historian's 
persuasiveness,  but  with  perhaps  a  certain  disregard  of  the 
difference  between  feet  and  theory.  Very  many  of  his 
instances  are  not  to  the  point,  for  the  words  he  adduces, 
though  common  to  Greek  and  Latin,  are  not  peculiar  to  these 
two  languages.  A  common  Graeco-Italic  period  is  no  more 
proved  by  the  identity  of  dypSs  and  a^er  than  a  common 
Graeco- Gothic  period  is  proved  by  that  of  iypSs  and  akrs,  or 
a  common  Indo-Italic  period  by  that  of  ajras  and  a^er. 
Professor  Nettleship,  ill  an  Es^ay  on  Early  Italian  Civilisalian, 
has  recently  shown  that  many  of  the  names  of  the  commonest 
objects  in  Latin  are  either  peculiar  to  that  language  or  find 
their  representatives  not  in  Greek,  but  in  some  other  members 
of  the  Indo-European  femily.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
evidence  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  result  is  even 
more  striking.  For  in  those  features  which  are  most,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italic  languages,  they  stand  in  closest  relation 
not  to  the  Greek,  but  rather  to  the  Celtic  branch.  The  passive 
in  -r  and  the  Aiture  in  -£-,  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the 
Latin  verb-system,  find  their  counterpart  in  Celtic. 

It  is  not  however  possible  to  substitute  an  Italo-Celtic  for 
a  Graeco-Italic  period.  All  that  we  can  insist  upon  is  that 
Latin  is  not  more  nearly  connected  with  Greek  than  with 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  connexion 
of  the  two  nations  is  of  course  close  and  intimate,  but  it  is 
historical  rather  than  genealogical,  the  result  of  intercourse 
reaching  back  perhaps  to  the  times  of  their  earliest  occupation 
of  their  respective  peninsulas,  rather  than  of  an  original  union 
maintained  unbroken  till  the  two  peoples  separated  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  We  are  justified  in  grouping 
together  the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages  as  closely 
related  and  as  distinguished  from  the  other  languages  of  Italy 
and  from  the  non-Italian  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
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fiimily ;  bat  our  data  do  not  allow  us  in  this  case,  nor  perhaps 
in  any  other,  to  go  into  greater  detail. 
tie  Cdtio       7-  The  Celtic  family,  once  widely  extended^  is  now  to  be 
°^y-       found  only  in  the  north-west  of  France  and  portions  of  the 
British  isles.     There  is  a  northern  group,  consisting  of  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx,  and  a  southern  group,  composed  of  Cymric, 
Cornish,  and  Armorican. 
deTteu-        8.  The  Teutonic  fiamily  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
^         groups:  the  eastern,  comprising  ancient  Gothic  and  Scan- 
dinavian with  its  subdivisions;  and  the  western,  consisting 
of  English,  Frisian,  Low  and  High  German.     Our  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  confined  to  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  made  by  the  Arian  bishop  Ulfilas  in  the 
fourth  century.     The  Scandinavian  gi'oup,  which  goes  most 
closely   with  the   Gothic,   comprises  Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.     The  western  group  is  not  so  regular  in 
its  sound-system  or  its  inflexions.     English,  Frisian,  and  Saxon 
go  together ;  from  Saxon  sprang  the  later  Low  German  dialects.  I 

High  German  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Teutonic  dialects 
by  a  different  treatment  of  the  mutes.  From  High  German 
and  its  dialects  sprang  the  speech  of  the  greater  part  of  modem 
Germany.  For  a  statement  of  Grimm's  law  of  the  permutation 
of  consonants  and  the  relation  of  the  German  to  the  Classical 
languages  of  Southern  Europe,  see  cA.  xi. 
le  Baltic  9*  ^^  Baltic  family  contains  the  three  divisions  of  Old 
°^7*       Prussian^  Lithuanian,  and  Lettish. 

ieSl»-         lo.  The  Slavonic  family  is  divided  into  two  main  groups. 

^         The    southern    includes   Russian,  Bulgarian,    Servian,   and 

Croatian ;    the  western,  the   Czechish  and  Polish  dialects. 

The   name  Church   Slavonic  refers  to  the   oldest    Slavonic 

texts,  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  the  twelfth  century  and 

written  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

blei-  The  above  are  the  ten  chief  divisions  into  which  the  primi- 

2^1^    tive  Indo-European  language  has  split.     To  trace  the  process 

m  of  the  of  separation  and  development  is  a  more  difficult  task.     Did 

iropaan    o^^  fore&thers  come,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  from  the 

»giMg«B.  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  or 
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was  Europe,  as  some  have  lately  imagined,  the  cradle  of  onr  race  ? 
In  what  order  did  the  different  languages  break  off  from  the 
parent  stock  ?  Schleicher  has  constmcted  a  genealogical  tree 
showing  the  successive  migrations  and  bifurcations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Indo-European  groups  according  to  his  view  of  their 
relations  to  one  another.  The  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  he 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  they  remained  nearest  to 
the  primitive  home  of  the  race.  The  first  to  split  off  were  the 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  groups,  who  were  followed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Celtic  nations  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  though  there  are  features  common  to  the  members 
of  these  different  groups  distinguishing  them  from  other 
groups,  yet  each  individual  member  of  one  group  may  have 
features  in  common  with  a  member  of  another  group,  which 
has  been  classified  apart.  Thus  Schleicher  has  made  a 
distinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  families,  yet 
one  of  the  features  common  to  the  Asiatic  group,  namely  the 
change  of  original  palatal  h  into  a  sibilant,  is  also  a  feature  of 
the  Slavonic  languages  of  Europe.  A  second  point  of  differ- 
ence was  that  Europe  had  the  softened  I  where  the  Asiatic 
languages  retained  r ;  and  a  third  that  whereas  the  European 
languages  possessed  the  vowels  a,  ^,  0,  the  Asiatic  had  a 
alone  ^.  It  is  true  that  Iranian  and  Indian  have  only  the 
symbol  a ;  still,  as  we  shall  prove  later  on,  these  languages 
once  possessed  the  other  vowel  sounds,  though  in  writing  they 
represented  them  all  by  a.  The  hypothesis  of  the  splitting  of 
the  a-sound  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafber  from 
the  laws  of  palatalization  in  Sanskrit.  Apart  from  this  too, 
Armenian,  which  ranks  as  an  Asiatic  language,  has  a  vowel- 
system  corresponding  to  that  of  Europe.  Schleicher's  genea- 
logical classification  will  not  hold  good  if  carried  through  to 
all  its  consequences.  By  a  rigid  division  into  groups  we  are 
constrained  to  overlook  the  links  which  connect  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  different  groups.     Again,  in  dealing  with 

^  It  is  stiU  true  that  the  Asiatio  diyinon,  with  the  exception  of  Armeniaii,  is 
distingiuBhed  from  the  European  by  the  poflseision  of  only  a  single  symbol  for 
these  different  Yowel  sounds. 

D  % 
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the  features  of  resemblance  between  different  langoages,  not 
everjr  point  of  identity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  argament  for 
original  commnnity  of  life.  A  word  which  is  found  in  some 
languages  only  may  once  have  been  in  use  in  other  languages, 
though  it  has  since  disappeared,  and  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  formative  elements,  such  as  the  augment,  which 
appear  in  some  languages  but  not  in  others.  Even  what  are 
supposed  to  be  new  formations  common  to  a  group  may  by 
subsequent  comparison  be  proved  to  have  their  equivalents  in 
other  groups,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  e  of  the  European 
languages  (cf.  Delbriick,  Stud,  of  Lang. ^  p.  138). 
Diftlecis  of  Genealogical  classifications  of  the  different  Indo-European 
tive^lan^^"  '^^^^^s  are  to  be  regarded  with  a  sceptical  eye.  To  begin  with, 
guage.  we  do  not  know  how  numerous  was  the  primitive  race  before 
the  era  of  Reparation.  As  we  attribute  to  it  not  only  the 
origin  of  words  and  sounds  but  also  the  inflexions  of  highly 
developed  speech,  the  primitive  language  must  have  had  a 
long  past  history,  and  should  therefore  have  been  the  language 
of  a  numerous  race.  Such  a  race  must  have  been  spread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  in  that  case  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  dialectical  variety.  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  primitive  speech  was  homogeneous,  or  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  are  everywhere  present  where 
language  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  race  in  an  extensive 
country  and  in  a  primitive  age,  when  communication  is  not 
developed.  The  differences  then  which  we  can  discern  in  the 
languages  of  Europe  may  have  begun  in  the  dialects  of 
the  primitive  speech  before  the  Indo-Europeans  left  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  have  been  increased.  We  must 
then,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  resign  the  use  of  such  palatable 
compounds  as  Slavo-Germanic  and  Graeco-Italo- Celtic.  A 
Schmidt'i  more  satisfactory  metaphor  to  represent  the  reciprocal  re- 
theo]^.'  lations  of  connected  languages  is  that  first  put  forward  by 
Johann  Schmidt  in  his  work,  *  Die  Ferwant^chaftsverhdUnme 
der  indogermanischen  Sprachenl  and  since  largely  adopted  by 
other  scholars.  Schmidt  prefers  to  compare  the  different 
languages  to  waves ;  by  which  he  means  to  imply  that  all 
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the  languages  of  the  Indo-Enropean  &mily  formed  once,  as  it 
were,   a  continuous  whole,  the   adjacent   parts  standing  in 
intimate  relation  to  one  another,  and  that  the  splitting  into 
different  types  was  the  result  of  dialectic  differences  originating 
within  small  limits  and  gradually  extending  themselves  so  as 
to  cover  a  considerable  area.     The  relation  of  different  lan- 
guages on  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  explained  as  much  by 
geographical  as  by  genealogical  considerations.     Neighbour- 
ing dialects  borrow  from  one  another;  but  dialects  widely 
separated  in  locality  have  no  close  mutual  connexions.     We 
may  illustrate  this  by  the  Greek  dialects.     An  original  tj^ 
becomes  tt  in  Attic,  Boeotian,  and  Euboean,  and  in  these 
dialects  alone,  since  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Euboea  are  contigu- 
ous districts ;  similarly  Rhotacism  is  introduced  into  the  later 
Laconian  from  the  neighbouring  Elis.     Schleicher's  metaphor 
of  the  tree  and  its  branches  implies  that  the  '  fundamentum 
divisionis'  between  different  languages  or  dialects  is  in  each 
case  one,  and  that  the  divisions  can  be  made  mutually  exclu- 
sive.    But  this  is  contrary  to  the  existing  facts.     K  in  the  Mutual 
case  of  the  Greek  dialects  we  take  the  treatment  of  an  original  ^f^^^ 
a  as  the  '  fondamentum  divisionis,'  we  shall  have  on  one  side  Greek  dia- 
the*  Ionic  and  Attic,  on  the  other  the  rest  of  the  Greek       ' 
dialects.     If  we  take  the  treatment  of  0-0-,  the  dialects   of 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Euboea  will  stand  by  themselves ;  if  that 
of  ri,  the  Arcadian,  Cyprian,  Lesbian,  Ionic,  and  Attic  dialects 
will  form  one  group.     No  absolute  dichotomy  is   possible, 
except  with  reference  in  each  case  to  some  one  grammatical 
peculiarity,  and  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  final  and  absolute 
classification  of  languages  in  their  relation  to  each  other  must 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  Aitile. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  Mutual 
guages,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  special  attention,  ^f^^^k 
were  once  probably  neighbouring  dialects  of  the  common  and  Latin, 
speech,  just  as  they  afterwards  became  neighbours  in  their 
European  home.   They  are  the  only  Indo-European  languages 
which  have  feminines  of  the  0-declension,  and  their  systems 
of  accentuation  are  to  some  extent  the  same.    The  resem- 
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blances  and  differences  of  the  two  langnages  will  be  fully 
brought  out  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion jSrm  enough  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  Graeco-Italic  unity. 
Latin  and       ^^  mutual   relations   of  the  languages  discussed  above 
the  Ro-      stand  of  course  on  quite  a  different  footine:  from  the  relations 
langaageB.  which  subsist  between  the  Lingua  Romana  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  modem  Romance  languages. 
Here  we  have  both  the  mother  tongue  and  the   historical 
development  of  its  descendants  before  our  eyes.   The  Romance 
languages  are  directly  descended  from  the  Lingua  Romana 
just  as  the  Indo-European  languages  are  descended  from  a 
primitive  Indo-European  speech.    But  in  the  one  case  we  can 
verify  the  descent  by  historical  inquiry;   in  the  other  we 
have  to  assume  and  reconstruct  a  parent  speech  based  upon  the 
similarity  of  its  descendants.     Consequently  the   Romance 
languages  admit  of  a  genealogical  classification  which  with 
the  wider  extent  and  great  antiquity  of  the  whole  body  of 
Indo-European  languages  is  only  problematical. 
^?TPj^         Language   consists    of    words,    grammatical    forms,    and 
classifica-    Syntax.     Morphological  as  distinguished  from  Genealogical 
***^  classification  is  based  upon  systems  of  grammatical  forms, 

and  it  is  by  these  that  languages  can  be  best  distinguished 
into  groups  of  larger  or  smaller  extent.  It  is  in  its  system  of 
g^mmatical  forms  that  the  identity  of  a  language  lies. 
Syntax  and  vocabulary  may  change,  but  if  the  grammatical 
system  remains,  the  language  is  still  the  same. 

Upon  this  principle  of  classification  there  are  three  great 
families  of  speech :  Radical,  Agglutinative,  and  Inflexional, 
distinguished  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  combine  the 
root  or  central  significant  elements  of  speech  with  the  forma- 
tive elements  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  person,  number, 
gender,  tense,  mood,  or  case. 
Inflexional  ^^  ^^^  Inflexional  group,  to  which  belong  all  the  Indo- 
languagee.  European  languages,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a 
distinction  between  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal. 
From    the    combinations   of   these    two    different    sets    of 
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roots  arise  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  several 
inflexions.  In  the  Inflexional  type  of  language  roots  have 
no  separate  existence  apart  from  words.  In  any  Greek  or 
Latin  inflexion  we  discover  the  root,  or  main  significant 
element  which  we  can  trace  no  farther  back,  by  a  process 
of  analysis.  The  terminations  or  formative  elements,  which 
were  probably  Pronominal  in  origin,  have  no  independent 
meaning  apart  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  The 
question  of  roots  and  suffixes  however,  their  nature  and  com- 
binations, will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  Vowel  Gradation 
and  Morphology. 

To  the  Inflexional  type  also  belong  the  Semitic  languages  Semitic 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian.  These  ^"fi^'**^©'- 
languages  are  distinguished  by  the  triliteral  character  of  their 
roots,  which  must  consist  of  three  consonants,  and  by  internal 
changes  in  the  vowels  admitted  into  the  root.  Their  gram- 
matical system  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Indo- 
European,  as  for  instance  in  their  poverty  of  moods  and  tenses. 
Though  the  Semitic  languages  admit  of  being  grouped 
together,  there  is  no  family  which  shows  such  strong  features 
of  resemblance  as  the  Indo-European  group,  or  enables  us  to 
trace  so  readily  the  various  processes  of  linguistic  change 
and  development.  Hence  it  is  the  Indo-European  group 
which  has  provided  the  material  on  which  the  science  of  lan- 
guage rests. 

The  Radical  or  Monosyllabic  languages,  like  Chinese,  use  Radical 
roots  as  independent  words,  which  depend  for  their  meaning  ^*^^fi^^*- 
upon   their  position  in   the   sentence.     In  such  languages 
we  find  no  formal  distinction   of  the   parts  of  speech,   no 
inflexion,  no  derivation.     They  form  a  small    minority   of 
languages. 

Between  the  Radical  and  the  fully  Inflexional  languages  Agglatlna- 
come  the  Agglutinative  languages,  approximating  in  varying  ^^V^" 
degrees  to   one   or  other  of  the  two  extreme  types.     The 
characteristic  of  the  Agglutinative  languages,  as  a  body,  is  the 
partial  fusion  of  the  radical  elements,  one  of  which  bears  the 
leading  idea,  while  in  the  others  the  individual  meaning  is 
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obscured.  Bat  as  the  fnsion  of  the  elements  of  words  is  a 
question  of  degree,  we  can  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
distinction  between  Agglutinative  and  Inflexional  languages. 

In  this  work  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  Inflexional 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  fiEunilj.  Still  we  may  add, 
under  their  difierent  heads^  some  of  the  chief  languages  of 
the  other  families. 

The  Badical  or  Monosyllabic  languages  are  few  in  number 
and  are  found  in  South-Eastem  Asia ;  namely,  Chinese, 
Tibetan,  Burman,  Siamese,  and  Annamese. 

The  Agglutinative  languages  are  the  most  numerous. 
Under  this  head  we  reckon  the  various  languages  of  Africa, 
viz.  the  Hamitic,  including  the  speech  of  Egypt  and  North- 
em  and  Eastern  Africa ;  the  Bantu  or  South  African  family, 
and  the  languages  of  the  N^roes  of  Central  Africa.  Besides 
these  we  have  the  languages  of  Papua  and  Australasia,  the 
Malay-Polynesian  group,  embracing  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  South-Eastem  Asia.  Next  the  Dravidian  or  South  Indian 
family  of  languages ;  the  Ural-Altaic,  which  includes  Turkish, 
Finnish,  and  Hungarian ;  and  the  mass  of  difierent  languages 
upon  the  American  continent.  In  Europe  we  must  notice  as 
Agglutinative  the  languages  of  the  Basque  people  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Sounds  and  their  Classification. 

Scientific  philology,  whether  comparative  or  historical,  is  Soandsand 
based  upon  the  actual  sounds  of  the  various  languages  with  y™  °  *• 
which  it  deak,  and  therefore  to  determine  their  nature  it 
must  depend  upon  the  sciences  of  Physics  and  Physiology, 
the  one  to  fiimish  the  acoustic  analysis  of  single  sounds,  the 
other  to  inquire  into  the  fiinctions  of  the  different  organs  of 
speech.  Unless  we  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  sounds  and  the  different  organs  by  which  those 
sounds  are  produced,  the  science  of  language  does  not  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  phonetic  fact,  but  becomes  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  changes  of  letters  in  the  various  alphabets  of  different 
nations.  Letters  are  but  the  symbols  of  sound,  and  we  must 
be  assured  of  the  facts  which  such  symbols  represent,  for  the 
same  sound  need  not  have  the  same  symbol  in  every  lan- 
guage. Phonetic  change  could  best  be  observed  in  the 
language  of  a  nation  which  was  conscious  of  the  scientific 
relation  of  the  letter  to  the  spoken  sound,  and  changed  its 
spelling  whenever  a  change  of  pronunciation  became  general ; 
a  nation  which  was  endowed  with  a  sort  of  orthographic  gela- 
tine delicately  responsive  to  the  rays  of  popular  pronuncia- 
tion. Our  own  spelling,  for  instance,  is  stereotyped,  but 
matters  would  not  be  improved  if  we  each  and  all  spelt 
according  to  our  pleasure.  Pym  and  Shakespere  spelt  their 
names  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  but  they  were  not  therefore 
more  scientific  than  the  Cholmondeley  of  to-day.  Spelling 
ought  properly  to  be  a  scientific  representation  of  the  spoken 
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sound,  remaining  stereotyped  until  the  spoken  sound  has 
iiterary  changed.  The  laws  of  the  changes  and  relations  of  different 
ndnatural  gQ^jjjg  q^j^  \^  ^^gj;  observed  in  the  fiwjts  of  living  language, 

and  more  clearly  in  the  spoken  than  in  the  literary  dialects  or 
in  the  language  of  society,  which  are  more  open  to  arbitrary 
influences.  We  aim  at  determining  the  actual  nature  of  the 
sounds  of  any  given  language,  and  at  discovering  their  rela- 
tion to  the  copies  presented  in  the  alphabetic  symbols.  In 
the  case  of  savage  nations  the  existing  sounds  have  to  be 
iiving  and  fitted  to  an  alphabet.  The  student  of  the  comparative 
Tiages!^'  philology  of  the  dead  languages  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  observe  the  living  sound.  He  must  content 
himself  with  the  alphabetic  signs,  their  transcription  in  words 
borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  ancient  grammarians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dead  languages  have  this  advantage,  that  in  them  we  can 
trace  sound-changes  as  represented  alphabetically  in  their 
development  from  the  start  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  can  by 
analogy  transfer  to  them  the  general  laws  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  living  speech.  To  prove  the  value 
of  correct  historical  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  written 
sign,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  law  of  consonantal  change  in 
the  languages  of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  known  as 
Grimm's  law.  Here,  too,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  laws  can  be  more  readily  made  by  the  con- 
sideration of  related  groups,  as  was  done  by  Grimm,  than  by 
dealing  with  isolated  single  sounds  or  letters.  Dialects  are 
important,  as  has  been  said  above,  because  the  language  of 
literature  and  society  compared  with  them  is  a  mixture  of 
speech  and  sound-forms  of  varied  origin,  and  is  also  more 
subject  to  the  influence  of  individual  caprice. 
k)mid8m  Besides  the  study  of  single  sounds  isolated  by  analysis, 
icL  "^  phonetics  are  also  concerned  with  those  sounds  synthetically 
arranged  in  syllables  and  words.  Sounds  are  not  isolated  in 
the  living  speech,  for  isolation  is  the  result  of  grammatical 
analysis.  They  appear  in  combination  with  other  sounds  ; 
consequently,  side  by  side  with  the  nature  of  individual  and 
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isolated  sotmds,  philology  has  to  consider  the  effect  of  different 
sounds  upon  one  another  when  arrange  in  the  actual  com- 
binations of  a  given  language. 

A  musical  sound  is  a  regular  periodic  vibration  of  the  sur-  The  natnre 
rounding  elastic  medium  of  the  air,  while  a  noise  may  be  called  ^"^  ' 
an  irregular  vibration.  Sounds  can  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  strength  or  loudness,  which  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations,  and  according  to  their  height  or  pitch, 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  within  a  given 
time.  In  the  case  of  different  instruments — as,  e.  g.,  the  human 
voice,  a  trumpet,  a  Rfe,  or  a  flute — there  is  also  a  difference  of 
timbre  or  quality  in  the  sounds  produced.  Along  with  vary- 
ing quality  go  varying  harmonics,  that  is,  the  secondary  tones 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  quality  of  a  sound.  So 
too  the  quality  of  a  sound  is  affected  by  the  vibrations  it 
imparts  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  The  oigans 
chief  organs  of  speech  are  the  lungs,  and,  speaking  generally,  °^  "P®**^- 
the  throat  and  the  mouth.  The  breath  is  expelled  £rOm  the 
lungs  and  afterwards  modified  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  From 
the  lungs  it  passes  into  the  windpipe,  and  thence  into  the 
larynx.  At  the  top  of  the  larynx  comes  the  epiglottis,  a 
valve  which  opens  and  shuts  over  the  glottis  or  upper  opening 
of  the  larynx,  and  which  closes  over  it  in  swallowing.  In  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  are  two  ligaments,  the  vocal  chords, 
forming  an  aperture  which  can  be  extended  or  contracted  at 
win  by  the  surrounding  muscles.  When  the  breath  passes 
these  ligaments,  the  pitch  or  height  of  sound  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  their  vibrations,  and  the  quality  of  the 
sound  is  further  determined  by  the  form  taken  by  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  these  have  a  note  of  their  own  which  combines 
with  the  note  which  results  from  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth  consists  of 
the  upper  or  hard  palate  and  the  lower  or  sofb  palate  (velum), 
of  which  the  lower  extremity  (uvula)  can  close  the  entrance 
to  the  nose  passage.  Apart  from  speech  the  breath  passes 
through  the  throaty  mouth  and  nose  without  appreciable 
sound,  and  the  different  organs  lie  at  rest.     In  order  to 
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articulate,  the  passage  of  the  breath  is  regulated  and 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  altered  at  will. 
A  stream  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  breathed  out  in 
bursts  of  different  length  and  strength.  Voice  depends  upon 
the  contraction  and  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords;  in  the 
case  of  a  whisper  there  is  less,  if  any,  vibration.  A  complete 
closing  of  the  glottis  causes  a  check  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
h  or  any  other  mute  sound.  In  forming  non-nasal  sounds 
the  uvula  is  pressed  up  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  to  the  nose. 
The  sound  is  nasalized  if  the  passage  be  open,  in  the  case  of 
vowels  as  well  as  consonants.  In  the  French  nasals  en^  vin, 
u%  there  is  guttural  as  well  as  a  nasal  element,  not  so  much 
however  as  in  the  English  ng.  Other  elements  of  sound,  not 
represented  in  alphabets,  are  the  transitional  sounds  which 
arise,  when  sounds  are  arranged  consecutively  in  syllables  and 
words,  in  changing  from  one  sound-position  to  the  succeeding. 
Thus  on,  in,  an  have  in  each  case  a  different  transitional  sound 
in  passing  from  o,  i,  a  respectively  to  n. 
Distinction      From  the  oldest  times  srammarians  have  divided  the  sounds 
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and  Con-*  ^^  lang^ge  into  the  two  main  divisions  of  vowels  and  conso- 
Bonants.  nants.  Plato,  in  his  Cratylns,  distinguished  between  (jxavrj- 
€VTa  and  iifxava,  while  with  later  grammarians  avfjifjxava  were 
divided  into  fiyilffxava  and  i(j)a>va.  This  classification,  however, 
is  based  not  on  the  nature  but  on  the  function  of  the  different 
sounds ;  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  influence  of  single  sounds 
on  one  another  or  their  independent  alterations.  For  instance, 
m,  I,  r,  n  are  classed  as  consonants,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
perform  the  function  of  consonants,  but  yet  inquiry  into  their 
articulation  and  acoustic  analysis  shows  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  sounds  which  these  letters 
represent  and  the  vowel-sounds.  The  old  method  of  classi- 
fication provides  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  subordinate 
grouping  into  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  etc.  In  many  cases 
the  functions  of  sounds  are  due  to  their  position  in  syllables 
and  words.  In  such  words^  for  instance,  as  the  English 
saddle,  riddle,  captain,  boatswain,  etc. ;  in  ordinary  pronunciation 
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the  liquid  or  nasal  has  the  ftmction  of  a  vowel ;  the  words  are 
dissyllabic,  and  sound  as  saddl,  riddl,  captn^  bom.  But  before 
vowel-sounds  these  same  /,  m^  n,  r  do  duty  as  consonants,  e.g^ 
in  such  words  as  rite,  night,  light,  etc.  The  term  consonant 
then  is  used  in  two  senses;  in  one  it  means  difference  of 
function,  in  the  other  difference  of  sound  character.  The  old 
division  of  consonants  into  Tenues,  Mediae  and  Aspirates  is  of 
no  scientific  value,  because  we  no  longer  take  the  same  view 
of  the  sounds  which  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  classified 
in  this  way.  The  Tennes  are  no  longer  regarded  as  bare  or 
thin  letters,  nor  is  any  scientific  requirement  fulfilled  by 
calling  letters  Mediae  because  they  are  ranked  between 
the  Tenues  and  the  Aspirates. 

The  number  of  separable  speech  sounds  is  infinite,  and  to  ClasBifica- 
classify  them  all  is  impossible.  For  practical  purposes  a  Jj,^^ 
limited  number  of  types  can  be  chosen,  and  upon  their 
characteristics  our  definitions  are  based.  The  mouth  space 
through  which  the  breath  passes  has  two  outlets :  one  at  the 
mouth,  the  other  at  the  nose.  Sometimes  this  breath  passage 
is  kept  wide  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  vowels  and  sonants. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  far  narrowed  at  a  given  point  that  the 
breath  sounds  against  the  narrow  walls,  as  in  /,  «,  ch,  etc. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  passage  is  closed  at  a  given  point,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  explosives,  e.g.  at  the  lips  m  p,  6;  at  the 
teeth  mt,d;  at  the  palate  in  i,  g.  Besides  these  distinctions 
we  have  to  note  the  part  played  by  the  bottom  of  the  sofb 
palate  in  closing  or  opening  the  nose  channel. 

A  consonant  is  the  sound  or  rather  noise  resulting  when  Conso- 
the  breath  is  closely  squeezed  or  stopped  at  some  part  of  the  ^'^*"- 
mouth  or  breath   passage.     The  main  distinction  between 
vowels  and  consonants  is  that  in  the  case  of  vowels  the  Voweb. 
sound  which  issues  from  the  larynx  is  modified  by  the  shape 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  open  mouth  passage,  while  in  the 
case  of  consonants  the  noise  results  from  the  narrowing  or 
stopping  of  the  breath  at  a  given  point.     In  the  case  of 
a  vowel  the  breath  is  vocalized  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,   and   passes  through  the   mouth  without  check  or 
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audible  friction,  but  in  the  utterance  of  different  vowels  the 

mouth  paesa^  assumes  a  different  form.     The  instrument, 

that  is,  on  which  we  play,  is  changed.     Vowels,  like  con- 

^^i-       sonants,  can   be  classified  according  to   the  place  of  their 

aoowding    articulation.     It  is  only  recently  that  with  vowels  this  prin- 

i^S£L°^  ciple  of  classification  has  been  recognised ;  and  its  recognition 

tion.  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  English  school,  notably  Bell, 

Ellis,  and  Sweet.      Previously,  attempts  were  in  the  main 

made  to  classify  the  vowels  accordfng  to  their  sound,  and 

secondarily  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  articulation.     It  was 

assumed  that  the  original  Indo-European  language  jk)ssessed 

only  the  vowels  a,  f,  t^,  a  supposition  which  later  inquiries 

have  set  aside,  and  the  other  vowels  were  arranged  between 

a,  i,  u  in  A  pyramidal  form^  of  which  A  was  the  apex^  and 

/  and  U  formed  the  base.     But  under  this  classification  it  was 

possible  for  a  vowel  with  a  simple  tongue  articulation  to  be 

put  side  by  side  with  one  which  required  a  combination  of 

tongue  and  lip  articulation.     By  Bell's  method  of  classification 

such  distinct  articulations  are  kept  apart.     Of  course  there  is 

not  with  vowels,  as  with  consonants,  a  stoppage  of  the  breath 

either  complete   or  approximate,  but  the  places   of  vowel 

articulation  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

Each  new  position  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  a  fresh 

vowel  sound,  so  that  the  number  of  vowels  can  be  infinite. 

ClMiifica-       For   purposes    of  classification,   however,   certain   typical 

vowe^       varieties  are  selected.     Thus  we  have  the  horizontal  positions 

of  the  tongue,  according,  that  is,  to  the  point  in  the  front  or 

back  of  the  mouth  at  which  the  place  of  articulation  lies ; 

and  the  vertical  positions,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 

articulatory  portion  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate.    According 

to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  tongue,  i.e.  its  movement 

backward   and    forward,   the   vowels    can   be   divided   into 

guttural   (back),   palatal   (front),   and  intermediate,     a,  for 

instance,  is  guttural ;  i  is  palatal. 

According  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  that  is,  its 
movements  up  and  down,  vowels  can  be  distinguished  into 
high,  mid,  and  low.     Thus  the  e  in  English  pretty  is  high, 
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while  the  a  of  man  is  low.  Every  vowel  sound  can  be  dis- 
tinguished into  open  or  wide,  and  shut  or  narrow.  In  the 
shut  vowels  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  convexity  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  a  sense  of  effort  and  tension  in 
pronunciation.  Thus  in  the  word  bU  the  vowel  is  open,  but 
the  same  vowel  is  close  or  shut  in  the  French  Jini.  Besides 
this,  again,  there  are  the  modifications  produced  by  rounding 
or  projecting  the  lips,  which  can  affect  all  the  vowels.  By 
adopting  the  above  means  of  classification^  Sievers  and  Sweet, 
following  Bell,  furnish  a  list  of  thirty-six  distinct  vowel 
sounds ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to 
establish  an  international  alphabet  for  the  expression  of  all 
the  vowel  sounds  in  modem  use,  we  shall  only  take  note  of 
the  familiar  varieties  which  occur  in  the  languages  under  our 
consideration. 

An  open  guttural  A  occurs  in  father y  papa.  The  same 
vowel,  with  lower  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  appears  in 
mauy  hat. 

A  narrow  palatal  /  occurs  in  French  finiy  and  the  same 
vowel  open  appears  in  English  hit.  In  both  words  the 
vertical  position  of  the  tongue  is  high. 

A  narrow  palatal  J?,  with  middle  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  is  to  be  seen  in  French  et£y  aimer.  The  same  vowel  is 
wide  or  open  in  English  heady  end.  Of  the  vowel  sounds 
modified  by  the  action  of  the  lips  there  appears  a  narrow 
guttural  TJ  in  German  guty  with  high  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  while  the  vowel  is  open  in  English  good  ^JL^full. 

A  narrow  guttural  0,  with  middle  vertical  position,  is  to  be 
found  in  German  BOy  SohUy  and  with  a  low  vertical  position  in 
English  lofdy  law. 

A  wide  guttural  0,  with  low  vertical  position,  occurs  in 
English  not  and  dog. 

Consonants,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  are  distinguished  oiMsifica- 
from  vowels  by  the  narrowing  or  stopping  of  the  mouth  ^^^^'^' 
passage,  which  in  the  utterance  of  vowels  is  kept  comparatively 
wide  and  open.     Consonants  can  be  classified  according  to  the 
place  or  form  of  their  articulation,  or  according  as  they  are 
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voiced  or  voiceless.  Three  places  of  articulation  were  recog- 
nised in  older  classifications^  viz.  guttural,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  led  to  the  introduction  of  palatal 
sounds.  In  the  original  language,  as  will  be  shown  at  length 
later  on,  there  were  two  sets  of  guttural  or  palatal  sounds, 
i.e.  the  sound  of  k,  g  before  the  vowel'sounds  a,  o,  in  which 
the  agents  were  the  tongue  and  the  velum  or  soft  p&late> 
and  the  sound  of  k,  g  before  the  palatal  vowels  ^,  t,  where  the 
agents  are  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.  This  distinction 
leads  to  important  consequences  in  Sanskrit^  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Tenuee  The  consonantal  system  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  grammarians 
Mediae,  embraced  two  kinds  of  mutes  (i.e.  sounds  in  which  there  is 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  breath),  known  to  us  under  the 
Latin  names  of  Tenner  and  Mediae.  The  so-called  aspirates  of 
the  Greek  </),  Xs  ^>  I^^t.  pA,  chy  thy  had  at  the  time  that  system 
was  put  forward  already  (cf.  Sievers,  p.  115)  become  spirants : 
at  any  rate,  we  now  pronounce  ph  and  ch  as  spirants.  The 
signs  for  the  Tenues  ?r,  r,  ic,  Lat.  j?,  ty  c,  i,  and  the  Mediae 
)3,  hy  y,  Lat.  by  J,  ^,  have  passed  into  the  writings  of  all  western 
nations  under  the  same  names.  Still  j?,  iy  k  are  in  difierent 
districts  differently  pronounced,  with  stronger  or  with  weaker 
stream  of  breath,  while  by  g  are  occasionally  pronounced  as 
spirants. 

Under  the  term  Tenues  the  old  grammarians  meant  to 

include  the  unaspirated  voiceless  checks,  under  Mediae  the 

unaspirated  voiced  checks :  the  classification  was  based  upon 

the  nature  of  the  sound,  and  not  upon  the  place  of  its 

articulation. 

Place  of  ar-      Proceeding  now  with  classification  according  to  place,  we 

ticulation.  g^^^  foremost  in  the  mouth  the  Labials  or  lip-sounds,  formed 

either  by  both  the  lips  or  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

Labials.      They  are  py  by  Uy  /,  v,  of  which  /  is  the  voiceless  spirant 

answering  to  p,  and  v  the  voiced  spirant  answering  to  b. 

Further  back  in  the  mouth  come  the  different  sounds  produced 

with  the  tongue  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the   mouth. 

Furthest  back  we  have  the  guttural  sound  ky  starting  upwards 

from  which  any  number  of  sounds  can  be  pronounced  at  different 
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points  of  contact  by  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
whether  dental  (front),  palatal  (middle),  or  guttural  (back). 

Thus  in  the  firont  of  the  mouth  we  have  tiie  Denials  t^  thy  d,  Dentals. 
sA,  r. 

Further  back  the  Palatals,  which  result  from  contact  of  I**l»t«^8. 
the  tongue  and  hard  palate,  such  as  k  and  ff. 

Further  back   still   we  have   the    Guttural  sounds,  with  Gutturals, 
articulation  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate ;  which  include  the 
deep  Semitic  gutturals  as  well  as  the  Indo-European  ^,  ^ 
before  a  and  0,  and  such  sounds  as  the  cA  of  German  acA  and 
the  n^  of  English  sin^. 

According  to  the  form  of  articulation  we  can  distinguish  Form  of 
Consonants  into  Open  or  Fricative,  where  the  mouth  passage  ^**^^*' 
is  narrowed  but  not  completely  closed,  e.g.  *,/,  r,ZyV;  Divided, 
where  the  passage  is  stopped  in  the  middle,  but  kept  open  at 
the  sides,  e.g.  I. ;  Stopped  or  Explosive,  also  called  Mutes,  where 
there  is  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage,  e.  g.  A,  g,  t, 
d,p,h\  and  Nasals,  where  the  nose  passage  is  left  open,  e.g. 
m  and  n.  N  takes  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the 
neighbouring  sounds;  e.g.  it  is  guttural  in  sink,  but  dental 
in  tent. 

Apart  from  their  classification  according  to  place  and  form  Voiced  and 
of  articulation,  consonants  may  be  divided  into  Voiced  and 
Voiceless.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  sure  line  of  demarcation 
between  pure  sonant  vowels  and  voiced  consonants.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  comparative  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
exspiration  and  the  width  of  the  voice-passage.  The  letter  I, 
for  example,  is  before  consonants  a  vowel  like  a  and  e, 
but  when  combined  with  a  preceding  or  following  vowel  it 
is  only  semi-vocal,  and  becomes  consonantal  in  its  function. 
What  is  true  of  ^  is  also  true  of  the  other  semivowels  r, 
m,  n,  as  well  as  of  i,  the  consonantal  equivalent  of  which 
has  been  called  the  yod-^xxnA.,  and  of  u. 

The  Voiced  or  Sonant  consonants,  in  pronouncing  which  Voiced, 
there  is  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  are  the  Nasals  m,  n, 
and  the  liquids  I,  r,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  can  perform  the 
function  of  either  vowels  or  consonants,  just  as  i  or  »  can ;  the 
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Mediae  g^  d,  b,  the  aspirated  Mediae  gh^  dh^  Ih^  and  lastly  the 
spirants  Zyj^v, 

iceleM.  The  Voiceless  or  Surd  consonants  are  the  Tennes  j?,  t,  k,  q, 
the  aspirated  Tenues  iA,  thyph^  and  the  Spirants  a^f. 

dM.  Besides  the  different  sounds  which  we  have  classified,  we 

have  the  introductory  glides  represented  by  the  smooth  and 
rough  breathings.  In  singing  a  good  singer  begins  from 
the  outset  with  the  voice,  and  allows  no  breathed  introduction ; 
in  speaking  there  is  an  introductory  breath  before  vowel 
sounds.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  this  initial  glide,  there  ensues 
the  rough  breathing  A,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are 
kept  apart  as  for  a  vowel  sound,  but  the  vocal  chords  do 
not  vibrate.  The  rough  breathing  may  be  regarded  as  an 
emphasised  initial  glide  which  varies  in  character  according 
to  the  following  vowel  sound.  It  can  also  come  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  In  this  position  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  has  a 
separate  symbol  for  the  rough  breathing,  called  visarga, 
which  is  never  original  but  is  a  substitute  for  final  r  or  s. 
If  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  before  a  vowel, 
we  have  the  ordinary  smooth  breathing. 

Having  now  classified  the  different  sounds  which  appear  in 
different  languages,  we  will  go  on  to  consider  these  sounds  as 
represented  in  different  alphabets. 

»habeti.  A  perfect  alphabet  would,  as  we  have  seen,  correspond  in 
the  number  of  its  symbols  to  the  number  of  simple  sounds  in 
the  spoken  language.  No  alphabet  does  this ;  the  symbols 
inherited  from  the  past  are  constant,  while  the  sounds  they 
represent  are  continually  changing.  The  symbols  of  our  own 
alphabet  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Latin;  these  last 
were  borrowed  from  a  Greek  alphabet,  and  all  the  Greek 
alphabets  were  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians.  Of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece  we  know  but 
little.  The  poets  give  us  different  legends  ascribing  the 
introduction  of  the  alphabet  to  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Cadmus,  or  Palamedes.  Herodotus  (5. 58)  says,  categorically, 
that  the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as. other  arts,  was  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus, 
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while  before  that  time  it  was  not  known.     It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 
age.      We  have  the  <n{fAara  Xvypi  which  -Proetus  gave  to 
Bellerophon,  ypi.'^as  iv  irCvaKi  7rrv*cr<p  {Z.  i68),  and  we  have 
the  marks  put  by  the  heroes  on  the  lumps  of  clay  which  they 
cast  into  the   helmet  (II.  175) ;    but  in  neither  of  these 
instances  is  there  conclusive  proof  of  actual  writing.     If  the 
letters  were  known  before  the  age  of  the  Wise  Men,  yet  they 
were  not  in  common  use ;  for  wood,  stone,  and  metal  were 
materials  too  clumsy.     The  tradition  of  antiquity  is  summed 
up  by  Josephus  (<?.  Apion.  i.  2.)  where  he  says  *  that  the  Greeks 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  at  a  late  date  and  after  great  difficulty. 
Those  who  wish  to  attribute  to  it  the  earliest  origin  boast  of  its 
coming  from  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians.     The  poems  of 
Homer  were  handed  down  without  being  committed  to  writing, 
and  only  in  a  subsequent  age  were  reduced  to  writing  and 
arranged  in  their  present  shape.'     Assuming  that  the  Greeks  Phoenician 
borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  last  named    ^ 
were  not  its  inventors.    These  industrious  traders,  the  middle- 
men of  ancient  civilization,  handed  on  to  Greece  the  letters 
which  they  may  themselves  in  the  first  instance  have  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes  from  Egypt,  where  an  alphabet  called 
hieratic  had  been  developed  from  the  older  hieroglyphics.    This 
is  the  probable  history  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.     It  became 
the  parent  of  almost  every  alphabet,  properly  so-called,  upon 
the  earth :  of  the  Semitic  alphabets  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic ; 
of  those  of  Italy  and  Greece;   of  those  of  the  native  in* 
habitants  of  ancient  Spain ;   of  the  runes  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  tribes,  and  of  the  systems  of  India  and 
Abyssinia.     The  Phoenician  alphabet  as  adopted  in  Greece  is  Greek 
different  both  in  the  form  and  value  of  the  symbols  from  the 
alphabet  of  Phoenicia  proper.     The  most  striking  contrast 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  original  alphabet  consisted  solely  of 
consonants ;  the  vowels  were  not  represented  by  special  signs, 
but  understood  to  be  inherent  in  the  consonants.     The  Greek 
alphabet   had   two   main   divisions,   Eastern   and   Western. 
The  Eastern  division  comprised  the  alphabet  of  Asia  Minor, 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  proper ;  the  alphabet  of  the  Aegean 
islands,  Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  and  others,  and  the  alphabet 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  viz.  Argos,  and  Corinth  with  its 
colony  Corcyra,  as  well  as  the  old  Attic.  The  Western 
division  included  the  alphabets  of  the  rest  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  towns,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  Chalcidian  colonies. 

The  earliest  Greek  alphabet  was  the  Ionic  alphabet,  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Greek  mercenaries  upon  the  colossus  of 
Abu  Simbel  in  Egypt  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  or  earlier  still  in  the  inscriptions  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo  at  Naucratis,  the  emporium  of 
Miletus  (see  paper  on  the  Early  Ionic  Alphabet  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Grardner  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  vii.  220). 

Speaking  generally,  the  Greeks  adapted  the  Phoenician 
symbols  to  their  own  requirements  as  follows.  Four  of  the 
Phoenician  letters,  Aleph,  He^  A^in,  and  Yod,  were  employed 
to  represent  the  vowel  sounds  A,  E,  O,  I,  while  a  new  symbol 
was  invented  or  borrowed  elsewhere  for  v  yj/iXSv,  The 
Phoenician  Fav  was  retained  in  Greek  as  the  digamma,  F, 
which  is  still  extant  in  inscriptions  and  is  required  by  the 
metre  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  it  is  not  there  repre- 
sented by  a  special  sign.  These  letters,  along  with  2)  and 
the  consonants  B,  F,  A,  K,  A,  M,  N,  11,  P,  T,  which  were 
borrowed  with  little  change  of  form,  are  the  letters  which, 
according  to  tradition,  were  brought  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadmus.  Of  the  other  letters  the  symbol  H  was  used  in 
some  Greek  dialects,  as  in  Italy,  for  the  sign  of  the  rough 
breathing.  In  the  Ionic  alphabet,  as  adopted  in  Attica,  the 
rough  breathing  had  no  sign,  but  H  was  employed  as  the  sign 
of  a  vowel. 

The  Phoenician  p?  Koppa^  fell  into  disuse;  it  survived 
longest  in  the  alphabet  of  Chalcis,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  Q.  In  classical  Greek  the  sound  of  9 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  sound  of  K,  but  9  survives  in 
old  inscriptions.  In  Ar.  Nub.  23  we  have  KOTtitaHas  used 
of  a  horse  branded  with  this  letter,  just  as  the  old  aav  or 
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compound  o-a/xTrt  (Hdt.  i.  139)  is  preserved  in  the  word 
aaix<f>6pas  (Ar.  Eq.  603;  NuL  122,  1298).  Differences  in 
the  alphabets  of  different  Greek  districts  may  best  be  ex- 
plained hj  assuming  various  centres  of  Phoenician  influence. 
The  Ionian  alphabet  came  into  general  use  throughout  Greek 
speaking  tribes  in  the  fifth  century.  A  special  feature  of 
this  alphabet  is  the  use  of  the  symbol  H  to  represent,  not 
the  Spiritus  Asper,  but  the  long  open  vowel  e.  The  same 
alphabet  also  distinguished  between  O  and  Q,.  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Naucratis,  referred  to  above,  we  find  the 
symbol  X2,  showing  that  the  distinction  between  O  and  il  was 
early  regarded  as  important.  Mr.  Gardner  supposes  that  the 
symbol  was  taken  from  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Milesians  first  met  the  Phoenicians  in  trading  to  Egypt. 

If  H  and  il  were  simply  long  varieties  of  E,  O,  it  is  odd 
that  the  Greeks  should  not  have  distinguished  between  long 
and  short  in  the  case  of  other  vowels.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Ionian  alphabet  in  Attica,  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides 
403  B.C.,  E  did  duty  for  E  and  EI.  Apparently  then  the 
symbol  H  was  adopted  to  represent  the  same  sound  as  the  open 
€  of  Italian,  and  in  the  same  way  Q.  represented  not  simply 
long  0  but  a  more  open  sound. 

Z,  earlier  1,  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  Zayin, 

The  letter  H,  Phoenician  SameM,  has  in  Greek  a  new 
name  $l.  Before  the  archonship  of  Euelides  this  sound 
was  in  Attic  represented  by  X2  (cAs),  The  Ionic  E  does  not 
appear  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  was  represented  by  X  (ca, 
c/is).  In  the  Ionic  alphabet  X  (i.  e.  x^  c^)  represent*  the  hard 
guttural  aspirate,  though  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the 
Roman  X  {cis). 

The  Greek  clyfia  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  SMn,  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (i.  139)  the  Dorians  called  <rdv  what 
the  lonians  called  aiyfAa.  This  may  point  to  a  difference  of 
sound  and  a-iv  represent  the  Phoenician  sibilant  Taade.  The 
compound  (rayml  is  used  to  denote  900.  The  sounds  of  the 
Phoenician  sibilants  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  non-Phoenician  letters,  introduced  into  the  Attic  from  New  let- 
ters. 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  were  4>, 
X,  4^,  and  X2.  The  sounds  of  the  Greek  aspirates  4>,  0,  X  were 
not,  in  all  probability,  fricative  like  the  sounds  of  modem 
English  y^  and  th  ;  they  were  momentary  sounds  followed  in 
each  instance  by  a  distinct  breathing.  Thus  X  repre- 
sents an  English  k'h.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  symbols 
<t>  and  X,  the  sounds  were  represented  by  the  double  letters 

nn,  KH. 

Roman.  The   Roman  alphabet   was  borrowed,  in  all   probability, 

firom  that  of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian  colonies  of  Cam- 
pania and  Sicily.  To  this  it  owes  the  form  of  the  letter 
L,  of  C  for  r,  of  X  fbr  E,  and  the  retention  of  the 
Koppa  in  the  form  Q.  The  Roman  alphabet  consisted  origin- 
ally of  twenty-one  signs.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Z,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  X,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V.  The  signs  0, 4>,  ^  do  not  appear  as 
letters,  but  are  kept  as  the  symbols  of  notation  for  icx),  icx)0, 
50 ;  though  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the  form  of  the  symbol 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  initial  letters  of  centum  and  mille. 
The  digamma  keeps  its  proper  place  and  sign,  but  it  has  a  fresh 
value,  that  of  the  hard  labial  spirant,  a  sound  unknown  to  Greek. 
The  letter  Z  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Cosa,  in  Faliscan  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  fragments  of  the  Carmen  Mliare,  and  is  common 
in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  but  early  disappeared  from  the  written 
language,  as  its  sound  merged  in  that  of  S. 

The  introduction  of  the  letter  G  for  the  soft  guttural  is 
attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor,  312  B.C.),  or  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  Ruga  (circ.  294  6.c.)  ^.  Before  that  time  C  represented 
both  the  hard  and  soft  guttural,  and  it  continues  to  represent 
the  latter  even  in  classical  times  in  the  abbreviations  C, 
Cn,  for  Gaiu8,  Gnaeus,  On  inscriptions  we  find  ecfociont 
{effugiunt)^  pucnandod,  leeianeSj  etc. 

The  sign  K  also  disappeared  early,  as  its  sound  became 
identical  with  that  of  C,  but  it  is  preserved  before  a  in 
KaesOy  Kalendae,  and  the  abbreviations  KK  (castra),  KS 
{cams  suiij,  etc. 

^  The  letter  G  is  now  known  to  oconr  on  the  as  Itbrale  of  Lnceria  (c.  300- 
350  B.O.)  (Edon,  Ecriture  et  Pronaneiaium  du  Latin,  p.  145). 
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Y  and  Z  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  to  represent  the  Greet  letters  v,  (.  These  had 
been  previously  represented  by  u  (as  in  Aeguptus)  and  m 
(medial,  e.  g.  tarpesnta)  or  s  (initial,  e.  g.  sona). 

The  emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new 
signs — h  for  the  middle  sign  between  i  and  u^  as  in  ojptVmus, 
d  for  the  consonantal  u^  and  D  for  j0«,  la.  But  these  characters 
did  not  survive  after  his  death. 

The  alphabet  of  Aryan  India,  the  devandgari^  differed  in  Sanskrit 
many   of  the  sounds   it  represented  from  the   Greek  and*^^^^** 
Roman  alphabets.     The  actual  symbols  it  will  be  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  discuss.     The  written  unit  was  not  the  simple 
sound  but  the  syllable,  and  the  substantial  part  of  the  syllable 
was  the  consonant  preceding  the  vowel.     The  short  vowel  a, 
where  not  initial,  is  implied  in  the  consonant.     The  signs  for 
other  vowel  sounds  in  the  interior  of  a  word  are  attached  to 
the  consonants  as  subordinate.     In  the  following  scheme  the 
diphthongs  are  omitted.     Represented  in  our  own  letters 
we  have : 

Simple  vowels  a,  i,  u,  r,  /,  both  long  and  short 

Semivowels  y,  r,  l^  v  (= English  w). 

Sibilants  g  (palatal),  f  (=«i,  lingual),  and  9  (dental). 

Gutturals   k,  g^  kh^  gh^  n. 

Palatals     <?,  j,  cA,  jk,  n. 

Linguals     f,   d,   fk,   ^,  n.  )  In  practice  not  to  be  diatinguialied 
-p.      ,,  ,     J    jz     jz    '     >  by  Europeans  fipom  one  another.  (Cf. 

iJentals       t,   a,   U,   ah,  H-  J  \^tney,  8k.  &r.  §  45.) 

Labials      /?,  b,  pk,  bk,  m. 

Aspirate  k  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  visarga  k  as  a 
substitute  for  final  r  and  s. 

We  see  then  that  Sanskrit  has  no  symbols  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  vowels  e  and  o,  and  that  it  uses  r  and  /  as  vowels 
and  consonants.  Besides  this,  Sanskrit  employs  two  series  of 
sounds  as  guttural  and  palatal,  and  possesses  the  sofb 
aspirates  gk,  jk^  dk,  bk,  as  well  as  the  hard  aspirates  kk, 
ck,  tkf  pk,  which  answer  to  the  Greek  x>  ^>  <^«  Further  it 
distinguishes  between  dentals  or  teeth  sounds  and  linguals  or 
sounds  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  has  a  nasal 
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answering  to  each  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  explosive 
consonants. 
Indo-  The  Indo-European  alphabet,  as  constracted  from  a  com- 

alpSSS^   parison    of   the    different    Indo-European    languages,    was 
composed  of  the  following  sounds : — 

Vowels  7,  2,  ?,  3,  fl,  and  9  (the  indeterminate  vowel). 
Semivowels  j[,  «,  r,  /,  »i,  n. 
Labials  jd,  d,  phy  hh. 

Dentals  t^  d,  tk^  dh. 

Palatals  I,  §^  ih^  gh. 

Velar  Gutturals  ^,  g,  qh^  gL 
Spirants  *,  z,  j\    v. 

Liquids,  when  consonantal  written  r,  I, 
when  sonant  f,  f 

Nasals^  when  consonantal  written  f»,  m, 
when  sonant  ^  ^. 

Indo-  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original  Indo-European  language 

▼i^^*'^   is  said  to  have  possessed  the  three  vowels  a,  tf,  o.     This  is  the 
theory  now  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Theory  of  The  earlier  philologists,  however,   from  the  time  of  Bopp, 
^PP*        observing  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  frequently  has  a  where 
the  European  languages  shew  e  or  0,  assumed  that  e  and  0 
were  later  weakenings  of  a  in  the  several  European  languages. 
Noticing  the  fact  that  the  final  <u  of  the  Sanskrit  padas^padas^ 
corresponded  to  the  endings  of  Greek  'TrodJs,  ttoh^s^  irJ6a;,  it 
seemed  natural  to  them  to  infer  that  the  Sanskrit  represented 
the  original  sound,  of  which  the  Greek  shewed  more  recently 
Theory  of  developed  variations.     This  theory  was  further  developed  by 
Curtius.     Curtius.     He  established  the  fiw^t  that  when  e  is  the  vowel  of 
a  word  or  termination  in  one  European  language,  it  appears 
also  in  the  same  place  in  the  corresponding  European  lan- 
guages, and  that  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  indepen- 
dently produced  in  each.     Accordingly  he  supposed  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  European  languages,  as  a  body,  had 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  relations  but  had  not  yet  divided 
into  the  two  groups  of  North  and  South  European ;  and  that 
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in  this  period  the  vowel  a,  which  they  had  inherited  from  Splitting  of 
the  mother  tongue,  was  *  split'  into  two  distinct  sounds,  a,  ^,  "'**"'*  ' 
which  thus  passed  from  the  common  European  speech  into 
the  various  languages  which  sprang  from  it.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  stem  hhar  (in  Sk.  hhardmi)  passed  unchanged 
into  Europe,  and  there  *  split '  into  the  two  forms  hhar^  hher. 
In  the  South  as  distinguished  from  the  North  European 
group  there  was  a  frirther  splitting  of  a  which' resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  o ;  hence  we  have  in  Greek  <^^/)a>,  <l>6pos. 

This  theory  has  been  accepted  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  but  it  has  now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  that 
which  supposes  e  and  0  to  be  as  much  primitive  vowels  as  a. 
The  two  great  discoveries  which  have  established  this  theory 
are  those  of  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  and  of  the  velar 
gutturals. 

I.  According  to  Curtius,  the  vowel  o  in  a  stem  like  rpair-  Liquid 
in  irpaitov  has  split,  on  European  ground,  into  the  vowels  e 
and  0  in  Tp4Tra>,  rpSiros.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  a  in 
irpaitov  is  not  a  primitive  sound  at  all,  but  a  special  phenom- 
enon peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  his  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  a-sound  will  fall  to  the  ground.  This  subject  will  be 
treated  at  greater  length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  liquid 
and  nasal  sonants  in  detail ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
the  following  points. 

The  stem  of  the  strong  aorist  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
the  present,  in  cases  where  the  present  stem  contains  an  €,  by 
expelling  this  vowel. 

Thus  from  the  present  stem  ireX-  in  WX-o-fxai  we  get  the 
strong  aorist  i^nk-^-To  :  from  ircV-o-fxai  we  get  i-irT'O-iJLrjv : 
from  iret^-o),  t'lriO-ov  :  from  <^€vy-a>,  (-(fivy-ov.  In  a  precisely 
similar  way  from  the  present  rpiTr-o)  we  ought  to  get  a  strong 
aorist  i'TpTT'Ov.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
original  form  of  the  tense.  In  the  Sanskrit,  the  liquids  /,  r 
are  not  merely  consonantal,  i.  e.  forming  a  syllable  in  con- 
junction with  a  vowel,  but  also  under  certain  circumstances 
sonant,  that  is,  capable  of  forming  a  syllable  by  themselves 
without  the  help  of  a  vowel.     This  power  they  originally  re- 
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tained  in  Greek  and  other  languages  :  irpirovy  if  the  liquid  is 
consonantal,  is  unpronounceable ;  but  in  such  cases  the  liquid 
became  sonant  and  developed  a  vowel  sound  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  soimd  which  in  Greek  was  written  a,  and 
hence  we  get  the  form  hpa-nov. 

This  proves  that  the  a  of  hpairov  is  a  later  development,  viz. 
the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  vowel  sound  of  the  liquid 
sonant  appear^,  in  Greek  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  stem  of  which  rpcTT-  and  rpoir-  are  later 
developments.  In  the  same  way  we  may  prove  that  the 
nasals  »,  ^  are  under  certain  circumstances  sonant — though 
in  this  case,  in  Greek  at  any  rate,  all  trace  of  the  nasal 
character  of  the  sound  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the 
character  representing  the  sonant  nasal  is  identical  with  that 
used  for  the  pure  vowel  a.  Thus  i-irad-ov  is  the  Greek 
fashion  of  writing  i-irnO-ov  (cf.  ircla-oiiai  for  rei^dcro/xai). 

II.  The  theory  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  proves  that  some 
European  a^s  are  not  primitive  vowels ;  by  the  theory  of  velar 
gutturals  it  is  proved  that  ^  is  a  primitive  vowel. 
Palatal  and  In  the  original  Indo-Europefm  language,  as  will  be  stated 
Ju^'u ^*"  *^  grea^r  length  further  on,  and  in  Sanskrit,  there  were  two 
sets  of  gutturals — the  Palatal  gutturaU  (in  I.-E.  I,  ^,  gh^ 
iAy  according  to  our  notation,  in  Sk.  f,  j\  A,),  which  always 
appear  in  the  same  form  by  whatever  sound  they  are  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Felar  GutturaU  (I.-E.  j,  g,  gA,  qh ;  Sk,  ^,  g^ 
gA)y  whose  treatment  varies  according  to  the  sound  before 
which  they  come.  Before  most  vowels  and  consonants  the. 
velar  gutturals  remain  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  but  before  the 
palatal  sounds,  i,  y,  they  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
palatal  consonants  (?,y,  A.  Thus  we  have  from  the  same  root 
ari'ds  but  arc-is,  ug-rds  but  Sj-lyaSy  mdgh^van  but  mdmh- 
iyams.  Now  the  same  change  between  i,  g,  gh  and  c,y,  h  also 
occurs  before  the  letter  a,  but  as  a  rule  only  where  that  letter 
corresponds  to  a  European  e.  We  have,  for  example,  kdtaras 
(irrfrepos)  but  ca  {r^^gharmdi  but  hdras  (depca--). 

These  &cts  point  to  the  following  conclusion  :  that  ^  is  a 
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primitive  vowel  of  the  Indo-European  lang^age^  and  as  such 
is  preserved  in  the  European  branches  of  the  femily ;  but  in 
the  Asiatic  languages  it  became  confused  with  a,  and  has 
completely  disappeared  as  a  separate  sound.  Traces  of  its 
original  existence  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Gutturals 
become  Palatals  before  a  only  in  those  cases  where  a  represents 
an  original  e.  The  a  in  ca^  haras,  that  is  to  say  ^,  represents 
an  original  palatal  vowel  e  and  influences  the  preceding 
guttural  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  other  palatal  sounds  i,  y. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  vowel  e  existed  in  the  original  e  and  o 
Indo-European  language.  But  the  existence  of  e  implies  the  P"™***^«- 
existence  of  o.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  e  regularly  alter- 
nates both  in  roots  and  terminations  in  all  Indo-European 
languages  with  another  vowel,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
becomes  0,  in  the  Asiatic  languages  a  in  open,  i^  in  close 
syllables. 

Compare,  e.  g.,   V  yev,  ^\i,jan  with  yi-yov-a,  Sk.Jajana, 

\/  bepK,  Sk.  darg  with  bi-bopKa,  Sk.  daddrga. 
That  is  to  say,  the  &  in  daddrga  and  d  in  jajana  both  corre- 
spond to  an  original  vowel  alternating  with  the  a  [—e)\AJan^ 
darg,  and  represented  in  Greek  by  0.  The  vowel  therefore 
represented  by  o  in  Greeks  by  a,  a  in  Sanskrit,  must  have 
existed  in  the  original  parent  language. 

By  these  considerations  it  is  proved,  as  against  Curtius, 
that  a,  e,  0  are  alike  primitive  vowels,  and  existed  side  by  side 
in  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

^  This  a  representing  an  origplnal  e  is  often  written  a*.  In  some  books  it  is 
also  written  as  a,  and  the  Indo-European  o-vowel  as  a,  or  a* ;  but  there  seems 
no  objection  to  writing  both  respectively  as  e  and  o,  and  this  notation  is  un- 
doubtedly simpler. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Simple  Vowel-Sounds. 

After  the  statement  of  the  different  sounds  and  their 
alphabetic  representation,  we  will  pass  on  to  illustrate  the 
correspondence  of  the  simple  vowels  in  Latin  and  Greek 
which  represent  the  vowels  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
language. 
Indo-Euro-  Indo-European  a  appears  in  Greek  as  a,  in  Latin  as  5, 
answering  to  Sanskrit  &. 

An  original  a  is  represented  by  the  short  vowel  of  the  vo- 
cative of  the  a-declension  in  Greek,  e.g.  bia-TTord,  and  by  the 
suffix  -a  of  the  instrumental  singular  which  appears  in  Greek 
irap'i^  ifi-a,  etc.  (for  Latin,  see  p.  62). 

An  original  d  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  words : — 
ay<o  ago. 

&K'pos  ac-ies,  ac-us. 

bair-avrj  dap-es,  damnum. 

Damnum  is  for  dap-num  just  as  somnus  is  for  s^ep-nus,  with  which  cf>  Gk. 

aaiT'pos  sap-or. 

hi.Kpv  lacrima. 

Old  Latin  d<icruma  (Liv.  Andr.  ap.  Paul.  Feet.  68.  10). 


K&Trpos 

caper. 

Airrf 

ab. 

P  final  is  not  found  in  Latin. 

ivH 

ante. 

Kafidpa 

camurus. 

a-aX-evew  (for  a-FaX-) 

sal-um. 

Kctir-reti; 

eapere. 

ii-lpti 

asc-ia. 

iyp6s,  iypdarris 

ager,  agrestis. 
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nXii^'iiv  (for  fcXayj^cii/)  clango  (for  clagno). 

fjLap'aCv€iv  mal-us. 

iraXifirj  palma. 

The  medial  a  in  the  Greek  is  the  neutral  or  indeterminate  vowel  9. 

Xi-Aa-p/jiai  forXi-Xa(r-j(o/xai  las-civus,  Lar-es. 
Xdir-Tft)  labmm. 

ka(f>'V(r<ra>  la-m-bo. 

fxiK-ap  mac-te. 

&YK^  ango. 

iyKvXos  ang^us. 

iyK<iv  ancus. 

J  iiCK#  appears  in  andllaf  Ancu*  Martius ;  for  the  last  compare  the  Homeric 


&p6a> 

arare. 

ivcfios 

animus. 

&fiv6s  (from  ifi-vos) 

ag-nus. 

i^OiV 

axis. 

iXkos  {iXifps) 

alius. 

iLk<t>6s 

albus. 

ipK€(0 

arceo,  arx. 

Connected  with  the  root  of  dpK-iw  but  showing  an  interchange  of  p  and  \ 

we  may  compare  dXjc-^,  ika\M€iv, 

&py6s,  ipyvpos 

argutus,  argentum. 

&ks 

sal. 

*ioti  for  df j^o),  fut.  iao) 

aveo. 

fcoX-co) 

cal-are. 

i-K-apov  (Hesych.),  iL^^kvs 

aquila,  aquilo. 

iniroi 

ap-tn& 

For  the  irrational  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  cf.  twwos  beside  equus  and  iliiM 

beside  ^/if«. 

p.ix'Op.ai,  pkiy^-aipa 
p.ab'i(i>,  fiab-apos 

Kdy^voSf  Xayy'iC<»> 
ifiiV  iXcLTrjv  Hesych. 
iK\6s  •  (opios  Hesych. 
ixvpov,  ix^l 


vap-or  (for  kuapor  ?),  vap-pa. 

mac-tare,  mac-ellum. 

mad-eo,  mad-idus. 

lac-sus,  langueo. 

ab-ies. 

ax-illa,  ala  (for  ax-Ia). 

agna. 
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pijcTpov  (bacultim). 

fidxTpov  can  hardly  be  eeparated  from  fiaiyco,  Indo-European  'v/gfM,  to  which 
it  IB  related  as  $^k^  to  rl-Bij-fu :  initial  g  before  a  vowel  cannot  become  Latin 
h  (cf.  p.  139). 

Kibo9  cassis  (cad-tis),  cadns. 

ipGtpov  Alius,  armus. 

apTriC^  rap-io,  rap-ax. 

In  the  Greek  there  is  metathesis  of  the  r,  L-E.  ^sarp. 

iv-aXros  alo,  alumnus. 

Kov-ci^a)  cano. 

it>pia'(r(o  fiurcio. 

^pinTffw  for  (ppoK'^oi  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid  (cf.  Meyer,  Oh.  Or,  359). 
dAAofuii  for  (ToX-j^o/xai  salio. 

dXjcvcii;  alcedo. 

Cf.  I.  563,  but  Attic  dXiTMvv,  by  popular  etymology  from  ^f. 

ipiyjin]  aranea. 

fiapfiapos  balbus. 

piXavos  (g|-)  glans. 

yikaKT',  y\6y'09  (g)lact-  (?). 

KdtproAAos.  KipraXor )  . -i  .. 

'^        TT       r  r  cartilago,  crates. 

Hesych.  ) 

Kpiixl3os  carbo. 

fxiXfia^,  pLa\ix.rj  mal-va. 

TriXrj  palea. 

Tfki^  planca  (for  plac-na). 

TTpiinbis  palpito. 

XfiXaCa  grando. 

rc-Yay-cSi'  tangOj  conta(g)-mino. 

Original  d      In  all  the  foregoing  instances  in  Latin  the  short  &  comes 

in  Latin,    jj^  ^jj^  originally  accented  syllable  ;  in  the  unaccented  syllable 

it  always  appears  as  e,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  close  syllables 

(i.  e.  before  two  consonants),  and  before  r.    Thus  we  have 

lv6a  beside  inde  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.,  p.  338). 

So  forms  like  mollitiem  are  parallel  to  Greek  forms  like  dXi;- 
O^iav  with  short  a.  A&  a  remains  in  Latin  in  nom.  sing, 
fern,  and  neut.  plural,  it  must  originally  have  been  long,  and 
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therefore  in  instances  like  parricidd  the  Tocative  cannot  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  nom.^  as  an  original  parricidd  would 
have  become  ^parricide.  Parricidd  can  only  come  from  an 
original  parricidd. 

Other  instances  of  e  in  Latin  for  original  a  are  pdrticeps 
(cap'io),  reddere  {dare),  pSd-e  (instrumental ;  cf.  i/uta,  itthi). 

In  open  syllables  before  labials  and  I  it  becomes  u  which 
changes  to  i,  as  in-sulio^  in^silio  (salio),  occupo  (cap-io).  Before 
/  followed  by  a  consonant  it  becomes  u,  which  does  not  change 
to  i  (tnsulto). 

In  other  open  syllables  and  before  nff  it  becomes  I,  as  con- 
tingit  [tango) ^  ddigo  (ago),  etc. 


Long  Indo-European  a  appears  in  Greek  as  a,  but  in  Attic  Long  Indo- 
and  Ionic  mostly  as  ?/ ;  in  Latin  as  a,  European 

The  Indo-European  feminine   suffixes  -0-,   -M-,  etc.    are 
represented  in  Greek  xtopa-,  Latin  ded-bm,  etc. 

The  nominal  suffix  -Tar-  (Attic  -TriT-)  appears  in  Doric,  e.  g. 
v€6'-TaT'0Si  Lat.  novi-tdt-is.     Other  instances  of  a  original  are 


ahv%  (for  a-Fabvs) 

suavis  (for  suad-vis),  suadeo. 

fidrrjp 

mater. 

fppdrrjp 

filter. 

Kkdls  (for  KkdFls) 

clavis,  daudo. 

fiakov 

malum. 

irXdyi 

plaga. 

(l}dixa 

fama,  fari. 

T-ora-fit  (for  <ri-0Td-fit) 

stator,  stare,  stamen. 

Xdfi6v*  KoiJLTntfXov  Hesych. 

hamus. 

vavs  (Ion.  vrjvsy  Sk.  ndus) 

navis. 

^dyioixai  (for  ady^oiiai) 

prae-sag-us. 

hXos  (for  FdXos) 

val-lus. 

•AAiy  (for  fdXts) 

val-lis. 

'dx<ii  (for  Fd\<i),  ef.  ) 
Jaxi}  (for  fifo;i,f)    ; 

• 

va^-io. 

icXapos 

glarea. 

^bi( 

radix. 
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aic/jiraiv.  Dor.  a-Kdirivtov  scapns. 

IMTJxps,  fidxavi  mag-nus,major(formahior). 

pa-a-os,  vd'p6sj  va^fia  Bare. 

%pdy6s  fag^. 

Trdy-vvyLi  pac-em. 

a  in  Attic       Attic  and  Ionic  represented  the  lon£^  d  of  the  above  Greek 
An    omc.  ii^^u^g  \yj  ^^  jm^  employed  the  same  letter  to  represent  the 

Indo-European  open  e^  as  for  instance  in  ^-<r&>.  This  change 
from  d  to  77  in  Ionic  and  Attic  took  place  before  rds  and  irdaa 
had  arisen  out  of  ravs  and  Trdva-Oy  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  7779,  Trrja-a,  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dialect  of  Elis  d 
long  in  fid,  €id,  irardp  represents  the  original  open  e  of  fxij, 
€lrj,  TraTTJp. 

In  the  feminines  of  the  a-declension  wheie  d  was  originali 
Attic  has  only  preserved  the  vowel  after  a  preceding  t,  v,  p, 
while  Ionic  does  not  go  so  &r  even  as  this.  Homer  for 
instance  has  IkaCrj  and  iyoprj.  Even  in  Attic  we  have  Koprj, 
biprj. 

Where  Attic  shows  od  an  intervening  j^  has  disappeared,  as 
for  instance  in  -Trod,  answering  to  Homeric  irolri.  In  x^^'^ 
for  x^6Frj  and  )3oi},  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  17. 

In  some  instances  the  original  long  d  was  shortened,  as  for 
instance  in  dXi^^cid,  ivaCbeid. 

We  should  Airther  note  that  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  -cuo 
we  have  rj  for  d  in  a  few  verbs,  e.  g.  irfivrJTe,  biylnjvy  Cfjv.  In 
the  case  of  xp^<rdat,  although  Herodotus  wrote  xpdtrdat,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  77  remains  in  other  dialects  points  to  a  belief 
that  77  was  original.  As  a  rule  in  Attic  we  have  original  d  in 
the  present,  e.  g.  rifido),  though  not  in  other  tenses,  e.  g. 
rtfii7-<rft),  Wfi77-<ra. 

Indo-  Indo-European  short  ^  appears  in  Greek  as  e,  in  Latin  as  e. 

^opopean  j^  appears  in  the  root  syllables  of  neuters  in  -c<r-,  as  for 
instance,  v€(l>'Os,  lp€)3-o$,  pen-us,  etc.  It  also  appears  in  present 
stems  with  middle  degree  of  the  full  root  (cf.  p.  236),  e.g. 
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In  Sanskrit,  as  has  been  said  .before,  short  a,  e,  0  appear 
under  the  symbol  a  alone. 


loTi,  Sanskrit  dsti 

est. 

yiws 

gena. 

ri 

que. 

yiv€((r)os 

generis. 

<l)4p(ji) 

fero. 

b^Ka 

decern. 

fCofiai  (for  crcS-j^ofiai) 

sedeo. 

fbpa 

sella  (for  sed-la). 

i-aripa 

Stella  (for  ster(u)la). 

K€pa6s  (for  kc 

paFos) 

cervTis. 

kirri 

septem. 

^f 

sex. 

fi4Xi(T) 

mel(t). 

But  cf.  p.  305, 

Ibciv 

edere. 

firofiai 

sequor. 

ipiro) 

serpo. 

ariy-€i  (also 

riyos) 

teg-it. 

ariyos,  riyos,  Sk.  Vsth<ig  may  point  to  a  double  form  of  the  root  in  the 
original  language.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  Homeric  T€lpta  (2.  485), 
meaning  'conBtellations/  with  d-tn-fip. 


Itos  (for  FcTos) 
fiicos  (for  fieO'j^os) 
ivos 
b€^i6s 

T€lp<o  (for  r€/)-j^ft)) 

rpifi-o) 

iriT'Oixat 

irT€p6v  for  'n€T''p6v 
irib-ri 

viirobes,  iviy^-ios 


vet-US. 

med-ius ;  cf.  Sk.  madhya, 
sen-ex,  sen-ium. 
dexter, 
terminus, 
tero. 
tremo. 
pet-o. 

Cpenna  (for  petsna,  cf.  pesna, 
(     Fest.  205.  209). 
im-ped-ire. 
pellis. 
nepos. 
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7f\iK» 

plexus. 

Kiyto 

lego. 

i^piyo^ 

rego. 

ki<av 

leo. 

ia>{&) 

ero. 

xeis 

heri,  hestemus. 

i^pi'dp 

fervere. 

Kip-afios 

cremare. 

A'Fdvra 

yentas. 

V€V'6€p6s 

of-fendix. 

B^lv^iv 

fendere. 

Fcpioa 

ver-bum. 

d'jrrf-fcpo'e 

ver-rere. 

viKvs 

nex. 

ficlpofjLai  (for 

/xepiofioi) 

mereo. 

pAvos 

mens. 

irefrfs  (for  wcS-j^oy) 

ped-ester. 

Fipiov 

veUus. 

F^o-drj^ 

ves-tis. 

<r€ip6.  (for  <rep 

no) 

sera. 

FiariT€pos 

vesper. 

iFipycuf 

vergo. 

V€<l)i\rj 

nebula. 

-Tcpo"  of  comparatives 

i-teru-m. 

The  €  was  pronounced  open  like  d  in  the  dialect  of  Elis,  as 
we  see  from  the  representation  of  the  sound  on  inscriptions, 
e.  g.  iva-afiioi  for  eva-cfioi. 

^  in  Latin,  e  remains  unchanged  in  Latin  before  r,  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  before  double  consonants.  But  in  an  originally 
unaccented  syllable  before  a  single  consonant  it  passes  to  i 
(cdlligo — hgo,  dgimini — iiy6p.^voi)^  and  also  before  -gn-  and 
before  nasals  followed  by  gutturals  (see  p.  73). 


indo-  Indo-European  e  appears  in  Greek  as  77,  in  Latin  as  e^  in 

i,  iip.i'  semi-. 


'men-sis. 
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vrj'fj.a  nemen. 

iLlk(\)-rifyr)s  re-mus. 

T-T^-fii,  jj-fia  semen. 
fiYivos  (Aeolic  fjjjvvos 

for  ^rjv(ros) 

Ti'Orj'vrj^  0rj'Xv9  fe-mina,  fe-lare. 

€lrjs  (for  ia-'ifijs)  sies  (old  Latin  for  sis). 

irXi;-p7;s,  ir/fi-TrXTy-fit  ple-nus. 

ib-rjb'd^  ed-imus. 

In  Latin  e  appears  to  become  i  in  filius  (c(.  fe-mina),  sub-  e  in  Latin. 
tilis  (cf.  tela),  delinio  {lenis),  9uspicio  {spec-),  convicium  (f^ir-os, 
Indo-European  V]iSq).  But  the  first  two  maj  be  instances  of 
the  *  balancing  power  of  I*  (p.  71),  and  in  every  case  there  is 
an  i  in  the  following  syllable.  Delinio  and  its  derivatives 
often  appear  in  MSS.  as  delenio,  etc.  If  the  i  is  correct,  the 
word  is  perhaps  best  connected  with  linum, 

Indo-European  d  appears  in  Greek  as  o ;  in  Latin  as  ^  ;  in  indo- 
the  northern  languages  it  has  been  confounded  with  a  andJ'^^P®*'* 
the  indeterminate  9. 

Short  o  is  to  be  found  in  the  stem  of  the  perfect,  as  in 

dc-dopfc-6  mo-mord-it. 

It  appears  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  0-declension, 

\€VK0'<l>6p'0s,  Sx'^^>  TOV'OS,  proc-us  (prec-or). 
and  also  as  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  present  tense, 

Sk.     bidra-nii  tt^ipo-vri  cf.  vivo-nt. 

Other  instances  are 

Jfeii;  (for  <J6-j^eij;),  <J6-fiiy      odor,  ol-ere. 

Spwfii  onor. 

SXXvixi  ab-ol-ere. 

6KT(i  octo. 

b6fios  domus. 

K6pa^  eorvus. 

fiopi  vorare. 

Ko\<t>v6s  collis. 

ardvoi  tonare. 

irrffTty,  iroT'Via  potis. 
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Sylr^ofiaij  oyL-^ia 

oc-ulus. 

dariov 

0B« 

KOKKV^ 

coxa. 

aT6p-wiJH 

stor-ea,  toras. 

p6bov 

rosa. 

IJL6\i9 

molestus. 

KOpOivCf 

corona. 

8\os  {6\Fos,  cf.  Epic  0SX09)  sollus. 
6pil>av6s  orbus. 

J<^cXo9  opulentuB. 

irpd  pro. 

Lengthened  as  a  monosyllable,  of.  Eng.  fro-ward. 

fx6vvos  monile. 

j3porJs(cf.fiopro9^Callim.  \ 

jp       ^  ^ ,  \  ?  mor-ior. 

Frag.  271)  J 

dvord^  nota. 

p60pos  fodio,  fossa. 

dir-Afav  (of.  i'Oa-arjTrjp  for    1 

,  /  X  >  Boc-ios,  cf.  sequ-or. 

d'OK'jji'Trip)  i  ^ 

t  in  Latin.  Unaccented  ^  in  Latin  regularly  becomes  u  (e.  g,  fili-ua)^ 
except  after  u  and  u.  At  the  end  of  a  word  it  becomes  -^,  e.  g*. 
sequer^  =  fTT€((r)o.  In  accented  syllables  before  two  conso- 
nants, especially  if  the  first  be  a  nasal,  it  often  becomes  u 
{uncus — SyKos,  umbilicus — 6pxftaX6s). 

Indo-  Indo-Enropean  long  d  appears  in  Greek  as  a> ;  in  Latin  as  0 : 

European  ^.^^^  j^^^^ 

v&'i  nos. 

yi-yi^ci-o-KO)  (g)nosco. 

yvoi'TOs  no-tns. 

wic-tJs  oc-ior. 

KpdCf^  crocio. 

KkdCo)  glocio. 

&6v  ovum. 

K&VOS  COS. 

ir&'iJLa  (cf.  Aeolic  ircii^o))       po-culum,  po-tus. 
pii^vvvpLi  ro-bur. 
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lA&P'Os  mor-osns. 

i-poD-i}  ros. 

Cf.  A.  303  atfia  kpoj^icti  wtpi  9ovpl  for  ipcaiea  in  sense  of  '  gush  *  or  '  flow.* 

^d)ff,  Doric  (bos). 

wA(o-To-9  (t.  122  baKpv      )     , 

Long  J  appears  in  the  ablat.  sing,  of  0-stems : 
&b€,  1T&   (ttov,  AcDptei9  Hesych.),  cS   Locr.  (=unde),   Lat. 
GnaiV'Od;  in  the  ist  sing,  of  the  thematic  present, 

(l>ip'(a  fer-6 ; 

and  in  the  terminations 

-Toop  -ton 

^€^i-T<o  memen-to. 

A  long  a>  was  in  Greek  developed  dialectically  out  of  short  Dialectic 
o  from  different  reasons.  Thus  t6vs,  the  accus.  pi.  masc.  **'* 
'  which  we  find  in  the  Cretan  dialect,  becomes  in  Doric  rd^y 
but  in  Attic  and  Ionic  tovs.  An  original  KopFos  passed  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  F  into  Doric  K&pos,  Epic  Kovpos,  but 
Attic  K6pos.  These  phenomena  will  be  dealt  with  at  length 
under  vowel-combinations  (p.  185). 

0  sometimes  appears  in  Latin  as  ^ ;  ef.  da-tur-us  beside  6  in  Latir. 
datdr^  fur  beside  ^cJp,  hue  for  hod-ce.    This  change  is  unex- 
plained. 

A  vowel  is  sometimes  developed,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Xhe  Inde- 
between  two  consonants.  But  this  vowel  differs  from  the^^^^*® 
vowels  proper  a^eyoin  the  h^t  that  it  has  no  definite  char- 
acter of  its  own ;  and  that  while  we  may  say  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  represented  by  a,  yet  it  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  vowels,  or  by 
the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  of  the  same  root.  For  instance, 
according  to  analogy,  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  do 
should  be  d^tSs  (see  p.  236).  But  such  a  sound  is  unpronounce- 
able. The  Sanskrit  under  these  conditions  sometimes  assi- 
milates the  two  consonants,  and  we  get  devd-Ma  for  devd-d-ta. 
In  Greek  assimilation  is  not  carried  to  such  great  lengths ; 

^  Compare  throughout  the  following  pages  Havet  in  Mim.  Soc.  Ling.yl.  1 7  sqq. 
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b'Tos  could  only  become  r-roy  and  tos,  which  offers  no  appa- 
rent connexion  with  the  form  5^-da>-fu.  Accordingly  the 
Greeks  inserted  a  vowel  between  the  two  consonants,  which 
in  this  instance,  on  the  analogy  of  a>  and  o  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  root,  takes  the  form  o,  and  we  get  borSs.  But  in  Latin 
the  more  ordinary  representation  of  the  indeterminate  vowel 
by  a  is  seen  in  da-lus.  The  same  indeterminate  vowel 
appears  in  Sk.,  where  it  is  called  a  svarahhakti  vowel,  and 
appears  as  t.  In  the  notation  of  the  I.-E.  alphabet  we 
write  it  p,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  I.-E.  schwa. 

As  instances  of  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  weakest 
d^^ee  of  roots  we  may  give — 

I.-E.  sth'9-i6s  ^siha  Sk.  ath^u-tds     (rr-a'TSs     st-ft-tus. 
d-9'tds     Vdo  d'd'i'ta     J-o-rJy       d&-tas. 

V»i  l-rcfy  s&-tus. 

p9-t^  pi'tdr         Trd'Trjp        p&-ter. 

ffly  g9l  y-<i-Aoa)9     glo-s. 

ghl^  ghdl  Y^ik-Ka^p.    gra-n-d-o. 

The  same  vowel  appears  inserted  between  the  root  and  the 
termination  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  root  or  not  (see  p.  115). 
Thus  Sk.  duA't-tdr        Bvy-i-rrip, 

dam-utd  i-biii'-a'Tos  dom-i-tus. 
vam-utd  ifi'€'T69  vom-i-tus. 
jan-Utdr         yev-e-rrjp       gen-i-tor. 

waX-<i-ftiy       pal-ma. 
wA-e-ny  ul-na. 

KoK'O'Kivos  cracentes. 

Old  Latin  for  gracilis,  cf.  ChraeeAus. 

4y-€-fto9        an-i-mus. 
rcA-o-ftcJj;      ter-mo. 

<l>ip'€'TpOV.  \ 

(l>ip'Tpov,     ) 

<f>4prpoy  IB  to  be  oonsideTed  the  older  form  rather  than  a  contraction  for 
<f>ip€Tpoy, 

The  above  instances  show  that  the  precise  sound  which 
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represents  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  Greek  is  almost  a 
matter  of  accident,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  laws  that  deter- 
mine it  are  not  very  well  defined. 

In  Latin  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  indeterminate  In  Latin 
vowel  becomes  u  before  I  and  m,  e  before  r,  i  before  n. 
Thos  compare 

vit-u-lus,  for  vit-lus,      with  ir-o-XJy. 
pat-u-lus  with  Tr^r-a-Aoy. 

saec-u-lnm,  vinc-u-lam  with  saeclum,vinclam,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  older  forms. 

pop-u-lus  with  OldLatin  poploe,  cf.  pnblicus,  Poplicola. 
Herc-n-les  with  me-hercle. 
nm-e-rus  with  S/ioy  (for  (5ft-<ros?),  cf.  num-e-rus. 
inf-e-ras  with  infr-a, 
ag-er  for  agr,  agf ,  with  iyp-Ss,  agr-estis. 
vol-n-p  with  FiXm-oyiai, 

h-u-m-i  with  xayial  for  xf^iMil ;  the  strong  root  comes 
in  homo  for  hem-o  (cf.  semo  =  *se-hemo). 
6-u-mus  with  Sk.  s^mds, 
vol-u-mus  with  vol-t. 
col-u-mn-a,  col-u-men  with  culmen. 
We  may  add  the  Plautine  discip^u-linae^  nom^enc-u-lator,  and 
9inguli^  Indo-European  sij^k^ld. 

In  borrowed  words  we  get  dracA^u-ma,  Tec-u-tnessa,  Aesc- 
ii'lapitis  (Aio-KArjTTtJff),  m-i-na,  dapA-i-ne.  So  ac-i-nud  :  Sx^v-rj, 
as'i-nus  :  6vos  for  (5<rj;os  (?  Semitic  word). 

We  may  also  compare  the  termination  -i-nus  in  dom-i-nus 
Gk.  -oro-  for  original  -jwo-.  So  in  nom-i-nis  the  old  form  would 
be  nom-ndsy  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  is  operative 
(nom-en  for  ^nom-n). 

As  a  special  feature  under  this  head  we  may  notice  what  Balancing 
has  been  called  the  *  balancing  power  of  ^/  i.e.  the  tendency  P**^®'*^^^' 
of  this  letter  when  standing  between  two  short  vowels  to  assi- 
milate the  vowels  on  either  side.  In  calamitas  the  first  a, 
whatever  we  connect  the  word  with,  is  original ;  but  when  the 
second  a  changes  to  t^  in  composition,  the  first  is  assimilated  to 
it  and  we  get  incolumu^  not  incalumu.     Medial  S  unaccented 
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passes  to  ^  {emo  but  redimo) ;  nevertheless  we  have  elephdntus^ 
elem^ntum,  not  eliphantuSy  elimentum.  Similarly  a  before  a 
labial  becomes  u  (aucupo),  yet  we  find  dlnpa,  not  dlupa.  This 
will  explain  volumus,  rather  than  ^volimus  like  regimus^  and  the 
whole  group  of  adjectives  in  -i/w,  ^ulus ;  cf.  similis,  but  simvlo 

In  9umus  the  u  does  not  pass  to  i,  because  it  is  in  an  initial 
syllable  (cf.  tu?net,  lubety  as  opposed  to  maxtmus) ;  quaesumus  is 
archaic  and   pedantic,   and   is  preserved  just   as   the   same 
pedantry  has  prevented  Poeniy  moenia  fix)m  becoming  *Puni 
(Punicu9\  ^munia  {minio). 
Correipon-     So  far  we  have  proved  that  in  ordinary  cases  Greek  cl,  €,  o 
simple       correspond  to  Latin  a,  e,  0.     But  this  law  has  to  be  modified 
vowels  in    by  the  special  phonetic  laws  of  both  languages,  or  the  altera- 
Latin.        tions  which   these   vowels  undergo  independently  in  both 
languages  through  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  sounds. 
These  alterations  are  specially  &equent  in  unaccented   syl- 
lables.    In  accented  syllables  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  word^ 
the  stress  necessarily  laid  upon  the  vowel  tended  to  preserve 
its  character ;   in  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel-sound  was 
slurred  over  and  approximated  to  the  soimd  of  the  indeter- 
minate vowel.     It  was  therefore  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  neighbouring  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most   important  phonetic 
changes  between  Greek  and  Latin : 
Greek  o  in      !•  The  o  of  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  masc.  stems  in  -o  and 
lAtin,  tt.    neuters  in  -09  became  in  Latin  w,  except  where  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  u : 

e.g.  y4vo9  :  gentts^  -vorus  :  -fiopos, 
but  equos  :  linros* 
And  generally  we  may  say  that  an  unaccented  d  becomes  in 
Latin  «,  as  an  unaccented  &  becomes  e  (IvOd  but  indSy  p.  62), 
and  an  unaccented  e  becomes  t  (XtJ-cty  for  *A.v-€-<n,  -lu-is). 

2.  A  Greek  o  often  becomes  in  Latin  u,  especially  before 
a  nasal  followed  by  a  guttural^ 

oyK09  :  tmcus.  -cunque  :  quondam. 

Sv'V'(  :  unguis.  nuncupo  for  nom(i)cupo. 
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(r<t>6yyo9  :  fungus  (borrowed),    gungrum  :  yoyypos  (?). 

f  lungus  (for  longus)  is  vouched 
dcJr-a-f  :  junc-us.  |    tor  hy  lUillun^o,  Ft.  loin. 

hone  :  hunc. 

Oncare  is  borrowed  from  3yK<iofxat,  but  we  also  find 
uncare.  Tongitio^  tongere  show  the  rare  -ong^^  but  the  former 
is  of  the  Praenestine  dialect;  the  latter  only  occurs  Fest. 

356. 

The  same  chan^  of  o  to  «  seems  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gutturals, 
of.  Iuxu9 :  \o^6i  (but  nox :  viiO,  and  labials  {Stfioi :  umeruit  6fjupa\6i :  umbo, 
vSftos :  numeruf)  but  with  liquids,  {iphXKov :  folium^  Ovpa  if  ores,  uvKrj :  mola). 
With  long  vowels  we  hAYe  fur :  <pd/p,  ulnaiwXtvrj,  hue,  illilc  for  hoc,  illdo; 
cf.  qu6,  Addy^e :  if>{w,  siorax :  crvpa^,  (but  ululare :  bXoXh^uv)  and  the  bor- 
rowed words  amurca  {iii6piyrj),funda  {ff<p(vd6vij)  by  popular  etymology  from 
fundo. 

3.  As  in  Latin  S  becomes  u  before  gm^  gn,  or  a  nasal  fol* 
lowed  by  a  guttural,  so  S  becomes  *  in — 
lig-num^  :  lego, 
tig-num  :  tego. 
signum  :  in-sec-e. 
dig-nus  :  dec-et. 
pinguis  (for  p^guis)  :  iraxys. 
quinque  for  penque  :  irivrc. 
ignis,  Sk.  agni ;  Indo-European  ngnis, 
beni-gnus,  mali-gnus  :  bene,  male, 
septingenti  for  aeptrp-knt-i  (for  g^  cf.  p.  11 2). 
lingua,  dingua  for  d^gua,  Genn.  Zunge. 

In  abi-e-gnm  the  e  is  due  to  the  preceding  vowel  being  i,  cf. 
abi-et-is  but  mH-U^is. 

There  are  very  few  eases  of  -^^»-,  'egm-  in  Latin,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  vowel  is  long:  segnis,  regnum^tegmen^obtegmina 
(cf.  tectwi)  have  the  apex  over  the  e  in  inscriptions ;  and  per- 
haps segmen  may  also  have  the  first  vowel  long. 

The    Greek    vowels    are    in    the   main  regular  in   their  The  Greek 
representation   of  the   sounds    of  the   original    speech,   but"^i^ 

*  Priscian^s  statement  (ii.  63)  that  every  vowel  foUowed  by  gn  is  long  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Romance  languages. 
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in  the  different  dialects  we  occasionally  find  a  difference 
of  treatment.  In  some  instances,  sach  as  tmros,  Lat.  equus, 
we  find  an  irregularity  common  to  all  Greek  dialects  (cf.  p. 

75). 
a  and  (.         We  find  that  vowel-sounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  a  liquid  or  nasal  vary  in  their  representation  in  different 

dialects,  just  as  the  vowel-sound  of  a  nasal  or  liquid  sonant 

was  indeterminate   in  its  character,  and  therefore  at  times 

varying  in  its  representation. 

Thus  in  place  of  e  we  find  a  in — 

Tpiirova-i  (Hdt.  i.  63)  beside  Attic  Tpiiro). 

Megarian  Tpi(f>€v  (Ar.  Ac  A.  788)  beside  Attic  Tpi<t>(tv. 

Similar  instances  are  rpixj^  ^^^  (rrpiifxa  for  Attic  rpi\([A, 
arp4<P(a,     These  we  may  compare  with  the  common  Greek 

Locrian  <l>ip€iv  Att.  ^ip^w. 

Elean  Fipyov  Att.  tpyov. 

Att.  pipaBpov  Ep.  p4p€6pov         Aroad.  (ipeBpov. 

Dor.  "ApTo^is  Att.  "kpr^yn^. 

Att.  piXXiA  Arcad.  ^i^XXca,  icrhi^ovr^^. 

Att.  i,p<n\v  Ion.  I  pari  v. 

J.  Schmidt  (JET.  Z.  25.  33)  regards  thu  variation  as  a  proof  that  the  original 
inflexion  ran  ipcrfv,  gen.  dpatvds. 

Other  instances  sometimes  without  a  neighbouring  nasal 
or  liquid  are — 

Boeotian  yd  beside  Attic  yi. — Dorian  kA,  Ep.  Kiv. — Dor. 
TTOKay  iWoKa,  Lesb.  iXXora  beside  Att.  tt6t€,  ikXoT€. 

ciro,  iTretra,  !v€Ka  beside  cirei;,  iirdTev,  !v€K€  on  Attic  in- 
scriptions (Meyer,  Gi.  Gr.  §  24). 

«  and  o.  We  find  an  interchange  of  e  and  0  in — 

Lesbian  Ihovrcs  beside  Att.  6b6irr€s» 

Idovrcs  waa  probably  connected  with  l8o/jai  by  popular  etymology.    The 
o  of  6d6vT(s  is  probably  prothetic. 

Att.  dfiokos  Boeot.  (5j3eXoff  Cret.  dltXos. 

The  original  €  has  in  Attic  been  assimilated  to  the  other  vowels. 
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Afct.  'AttoXAo)!;        Doric  'AWWodj;. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Professor  Sayce  {Intr,  to  Science 
oflanguage^  i.  319)  explains  ^KwhKKw  as  for  *A'KfoXXcau  (?  Ak**  oXXoav)  and 
connects  it  with  wiXofjuu,  Sk.  Vear,  making  it  mean  '  the  son  of  the  revolying 
one.* 

o  and  a  interchange  in —  o  and  a. 

Cretan  &vap,  Hesych.  Attic  Svap, 

iyKoXai,  Hesych.  Attic  iyKiXai. 

&pp<i)bi<Oy  Hdt.  Attic  dppoabico. 

We  may  compare  the  representation  of  a  liquid  sonant  in 
Aeolic  by  o,  e.  g. 

(TTpoTayioa^  ^iKoarpoTos  :  Att.  oTparos- 
^po)(^a)9,  Sapph.  2.  7«  -A-tt.  Ppaxysn 

K6pCa  *  Kapblay  Ili<l>ioi  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius. 
t  and  €  interchange  in — 

Arcad.  and  Cyprian  Iv  Att.  iv. 

Epic  iyrvTj  (N.  aia)  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  iv-. 

Ion.  larlrj  Att.  iarla. 

t  appears  in  place  of  e  in  Greek — 

fTTTTo;  :  cf.  equus ;  Sk.  a^a«. 
TrCrmj^^  beside  TTerivwfii. 
a-KlhirqyLi  beside  (TK^hiivvvpLi. 
kiKpii^ls  beside  ki^pios* 

In  Tinrofy  Lat.  equo»t  the  alteration  of  the  c  may  be  due  to  the  inflaence  of 
the  following  gnttnral  which  is  labialised.  wirvrjfu  and  a/ciivrjfu  perhaps 
follow  the  analogy  ofKipinjfUf  wlkyafifuu  (beside  ictp&yyvfu  and  w(XA(oa),  where  i/>, 
t\  represent  a  liquid  sonant.  In  Xnepapif  the  change  of  c  to  1  may  be  explained 
as  an  assimilation  to  the  character  of  the  succeeding  vowels.  For  <  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  guttural  consonant  we  may  compare  l-x^^»  t-ttrts,  where  the 
f  is  probably  prothetic.  A  coefficient  <  is  also  to  be  found  in  UoBt  the  impera- 
tive of  €l/d  (Osthoff,  JT.  Z.  23.  579). 

In  many  of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  e  passes  into  t  before  the 
vowels  o  and  a,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  sometimes  be- 
fore et — 

Att.  OeSs         Boeot.  di6s         Lacon.  0-1^9. 

Att.  iyd  Boeot.  Idv. 

So  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  eo)-  Aiistoph.  Lysist.  gives  the 
Laconian  forms  iiraivm,  fioyCofieSj  vfivua^es  :  and  in  the  ftiture 
of  liquid  and  nasal  stems  we  have  imi€vC(a. 
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Aeolicw.  The  grammarians  regarded  a  change  to  v  as  especially 
a  mark  of  the  Aeolic  dialect.  Thus  Epic  i^vbis  (cf.  ifia), 
iWvbis  (oAAo-),  iira(r<rvT€poif  irv^aros,  alav^vrJTris  (oiao-)  were 
accounted  as  Aeolisms. 

Other  instances  of  the  appearance  of  v  in  close  connexion 
with  a  liquid  are  biairpva-ios,  TTpvravis,  irpifiva,  iTpv\(€s  (Trpd), 
VTTofipvxa  (/3/)ox-)- 


CHAPTEK  V. 

DiPHTHOxas  AXD  Semitowels. 

Speech  sounds  can  be  considered  either  separately,  Le.GlidMMiU 
apart  £rom  the  combinations  in  which  they  occur  in  actual  |f^' 
speech,  or  they  can  be  considered  as  they  appear  actually  soundi. 
combiued  in  words  and  syllables.  In  passing  from  one 
spoken  sound  to  another  there  are  glides  or  transitional 
sounds  for  which  there  are  no  fixed  alphabetic  symbols.  The 
acoustic  effect  depends  upon  the  force  and  rapidity  of  pronun* 
ciation.  If  the  breath  passes  before  vocalization,  there  en- 
sues a  g^radual  b^^inning ;  if  the  breath,  is  held  back  till  the 
moment  of  vocalization  there  is  a  dear  beginning  as  in 
singing.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  in  the 
gradual  beginning  we  have  the  rough  breathing  A.  Similarly 
the  vowel  endings  can  be  clear,  gradual,  or  stressed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sanskrit  visarga^^  Where  vowels  succeed  one  another 
in  different  syllables,  the  second  is  introduced  by  a  fresh  effort 
of  exspiration,  which  can  be  either  the  smooth  or  rough 
breathing.  The  frequent  instances  of  the  contraction  of  neigh- 
bouring vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin  show  that  the  intervening 
glide  was  soft  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  this  is  incompatible 
with  a  check  of  the  voice  or  a  rough  breathing.  Apart  from  the 
succession  of  vowel-sounds  upon  one  another,  there  are  mono- 
syllabic combinations  of  vowels,  both  those  which  are  known 
as  diphthongs,  and  those  in  which  a  semivowel  is  followed  by 
other  vowels. 

By  a  diphthong  we  understand   a  combination   of  twoDiph- 
simple  vowels,  the  first  of  which  carries  the  stronger  accent,  ^°''«*- 
pronounced  in   a  single   effort  of  the   breath.     Alphabetic 
symbols  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the 
true  diphthongal  sound.   In  the  English  ^he '  the  sound  is  really 
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PROPER  AND  IMPROPER  DIPHTHONGS. 


[CH. 


Proper 
and  im- 
proper 
diph- 
thongs. 


Quantity 
in  diph- 
thongs. 


diphthongal  and  may  be  represented  by  -^y-,  while  the  sound 
of*  wAo '  is  represented  by  uw  (cf.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics, 
§  209). 

Diphthongs  have  been  usually  divided  into  proper  and  im- 
proper. To  the  first  group  belong  such  combinations  as  ai,  ei^au, 
oUf  that  is,  the  diphthongs  whose  second  component  involves 
a  closer  narrowing  of  the  mouth  than  the  first ;  while  in 
the  second  group  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed^  and  the 
i  and  u  come  first.  Historically  speaking  the  diphthongs  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  had  i  and  u  in  the  second  place, 
while  the  so-called  improper  diphthongs  first  developed  at  a 
later  date  out  of  monosyllabic  e  and  0.  Besides  this  there  is 
a  physiological  justification  for  the  distinction  in  the  fact 
that  the  i  and  u  have  less  ftdness  of  sound,  and  so  Ml 
naturally  into  the  subordinate  place. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variation  of  quantity  in  the  com- 
ponents of  a  diphthong.  For  instance  the  first  component  is 
short  in  the  ai  of  *  Ai^A '  and  au  of  *  now,*  long  in  *  Ae*  and 
toAo,  So  too  we  may  compare  the  old  Greek  ^,  p,  ^,  dv,  i;v, 
ttv  with  dt,  €t,  oi,  dv,  ev,  and  in  Sanskrit  the  ^una  (e,  0),  and 
vrddAi  (di,  du)  diphthongs.  We  may  say  then  that  a  diph- 
thong is  composed  of  a  sonant  or  syllable-forming  letter 
followed  by  a  semivowel.  A  complete  list  of  diphthongs 
gives  us 

ai  di,   ^i  ei,   di  oi, 

du  du,  Su  eu,  du  du. 
These  have  heen  more  faithftdly  preserved  in  Greek  than  in 
the  related  languages.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  e,  0,  di,  du. 
Of  these  e  and  0  are  regarded  as  the  corresponding  ^una- 
vowels  to  i  and  u,  that  is,  strengthenings  of  i  and  u,  while  di, 
du  are  instances  of  a  still  higher  increment  of  i  and  u  and 
represent  the  corresponding  vrddAi-voweh, 

The  Greek  upsilon  was  a  modified  sound,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  transcription  of  the  full  Latin  u,  e.g.  LUcius  becomes  in 
Greek  not  Avkuos  but  AaiKios,  The  Boeotians  still  fiirther 
modified  v  to  i.  But  in  the  diphthongs  v  possessed  a  fuller 
sound,  and  the  Roman  transliteration  of  Movo-a  was  Musa, 
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Indo-European  aj(=  Greek  ot,  Latin  ai,  ae.  Indo- 

aW«  a^des,  aestM,  aestus.  European 

alFdv  aevom. 

atcra  aeqnos. 

kaiSs  laevns. 

,  f  scaevns,  ob-6cae(v)nu8, 

'^'"'«'*  i      Scsev-ok. 

vaC  nae,  ne. 

irapaC  prae. 

In  originallj  unaccented  syllables  ai  becomes  in  Latin  i,  as  Latin  ai  in 
in  in-quiro  beside  gruaero,  /x-Mumo  beside  deatumo,  mensU  for^J^®^ 
viensaU,     So  W  as  a  proclitic  is  unaccented,  like  the  Greek 
ai,  and  stands  for  an   original    suai.     Compare  Oscan  svai^ 
svae,  Umbrian  sve,  Greek  al,  atOe, 


Indo-European  atf=  Greek  av,  Latin  au,  Indo- 

j  /•/»        J  i_  J  European 

{taurus  (it  not  a   borrowed        ^ 
word). 


ravpos 

Travpos,  TtaiiA  paucus,  pauper,  paullum. 

>  saucius. 


Hesych. 
KovXos  caulis. 

yavpos  gaudere. 


Here  we  are  really  dealing  with  du ;  cf.  ^dvUus :  but  the  a  is  shortened 
before  the  semiyowel  followed  by  a  consonant. 

6pav<a  fraus. 

aravpos  instaurare. 

aS,  aSri9  autem. 

iiro-Kavfa  Lavema. 

In  originally  unaccented 'syllables  in  Latin  au  becomes  u; 
fraudor  but  difrudo,  claudo  but  cdnclusus^  etc 

Indo-European  e^=  Greek  ci,  Latin  ei^  which  in  early  times  Indo- 
becomes  monophthongous  and  is  written  *.  uropean 

h^Uwyki  deico,  dico. 

K^l^ifu  ceivis,  civis. 
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67/ii  adeitur,  aditur. 

Trei^eii/  fido. 

In  inscriptions  we  find  ei  nsed  to  represent  a  long  (close)  ^, 

as  in  leiffibtis,  pleibeSy  or  a  long  (open)  f,  as  in  veivos^faxseis. 

Bat  these  are  rather  graphic  representations  of  a  particular 

pronunciation  of  the  simple  long  vowel  than  tme  diphthongs. 

indo-  Indo-European  tftt= Greek  €v,  Latin  (?«,  which  becomes  «, 

^  uropean   ^^^  sometimes  d  (p.  87), 

A  true  Latin  diphthong  en  is  only  found  in  the  Leucene  of 
the  Carmen  Saliare. 

KevKSsyOli  Latin  loumen,  Loucina.  Classical  lumen, 

Lucina. 
€i5a>  tiro,  ur-na. 

eddo)  sudum. 

C^o9  jugenu 

i'pevO'ca  rufiis,  robigo. 

But  these  words  may  come  from  the  Italian  dialects,  as  a  medial  $  should 
be  represented  in  Latin  by  d  (p.  148). 

TrXcTz-crofiat  plorare. 

So  noAvdevKT;;  is  transliterated  Polouces,  Polluces,  Pollux. 

Indo-  Indo-European  o|= Greek  01,  Latin  oi^oe^  which  in  classical 

European   times  becomes  «,  e.  g. 

olvT)  oinvorsei,  oenus^  unus. 

But  in  final  (unaccented)  syllables  oi  becomes  in  Latin  t, 

e.g. 

Tol  is-tl. 

tTTTToty  ^quls  from  equ6j[s,  equois. 

The  i  oiqui  comes  from  its  accentuation  as  an  enclitic,  n  qui, 

dliqni ;  hi  may  be  on  the  analogy  of  isti^  etc. 

Other  So  fiu*  wc  have  dealt  with  instances  of  diphthongs  which 

thongs.  we  may  assume  to  have  existed  in  the  original  language,  but 
to  these  must  be  added  the  diphthongs  which  arose  from 
changes  of  sound  within  the  limits  of  the  separate  languages. 
In  Greek  for  instance  diphthongs  arose  from  the  coming  to* 
gether  of  two  vowels  after  the  disappearance  of  an  intervening 
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spirant  or  semiyowel,  and  appear  as  .the  result  of  contraction 
and  epenthesis.  The  graphic  representation  of  the  Greek 
diphthongs  so  produced  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  original 
diphthongs,  but  the  sound  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same. 
Thus  the  sound  of  the  original  Greek  diphthongs  ei  and  ov 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  et  and  ov 
which  resulted  &om  contraction,  epenthesis,  or  compensatory 
lengthening  (cf.  p.  179). 

From  yay-j^ft)  we  get  yafca. 


Kay-i^ia 

KatCD. 

TTaj)'^(0 

Tral(t), 

fcAcf-i- 

KXet-rJy. 

y€V€<ro9 

yivovs* 

iTnTocr^o 

tTTTTOtO,  tinTOOj  tlTTrOV. 

Tp€k-€S 

r/)€tff. 

In  aU  these  instances  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel 
has  disappeared,  leaving  a  diphthong,  either  with  or  without 
contraction  of  the  vowel-sounds  so  brought  together. 

With  the  phenomena  of  Hiatus,  Elision,  and  Contraction  as 
a  whole  we  shall  deal  when  we  treat  of  Sound  Combinations. 

Diphthongs  are  also  the  result  of  ^  and  perhaps  v  Epen-  Epen. 
thesis.     Thus  where  a  syllable  ending  in  X,  />,  or  v  is  followed  *^®*^- 
by  an  j^  sound,  this  j^  vanishes  afber  palatalising  the  preceding 
syllable  which  itself  develops  an  j^  ^  (cf.  p.  197). 

K€pf^<o  Kc/po),  etc. 

In  the  Lesbian  dialect  a  diphthong  with  t  is  developed 
before  9  in  cases  where  a  nasal  has  disappeared.     Other  dia- 
lects show  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel : 
Tovs  Attic  rotJs  Lesbian  toCs, 

iKovaavTs     Attic  iKovcrds       Lesbian  iKoHaais, 
To  pass  on  now  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  diph-  Pronun- 
thongs  to  the  history  of  their  pronunciation  in  Greek,  a  com-  ^*^p^. 

thongs. 
^  This  infection  of  a  preceding  syllable  by  a  following  vowel  is  common  in 
Anglo-Saxon  (cf.  p.  ai),  and  especially  in  Old  Irish  where  the  original  ter- 
mination has  to  be  inferred  from  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  preceding 
syUable,  e.  g.  Latin  egut,  in  Old  Irish  etch. 

Q 
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paiison  of  the  different  dialects  at  different  stages  gives 
the  following  results. 
at.  ai  in  Greek  answers  to  a^  in  Latin,  and  was  the  Greek 

transcription  of  the  Latin  sound. 

In  Boeotian  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  ai  is  repre- 
sented by  ae,  as  can  be  seen  in  such  instances  as  Ai<rxjp<ivbaSf 
Av(ravla€.  kiOpr\  for  kXOpri  appears  upon  a  vase  of  unknown 
origin,  but  the  alteration  of  at  is  probably  due  to  Roman 
influence.  After  the  reception  of  the  Ionian  alphabet  the 
Boeotians  wrote  r\  for  the  diphthong  at.  Thus  for  iinrorai, 
Itnti-n] :  for  Qri^alo^,  0et/3^ff.  At  a  still  later  date  the  Boeo- 
tians employed  ei  to  represent  this  sound,  as  in  'Adai;ei09, 
where  the  et  was  pronounced  as  close  e. 

The  same  change  in  all  probability  went  on  in  other 
dialects,  and  is  indicated  by  the  criticism  of  Socrates  in 
Ar.  Nub.  87a : 

Ihov  Kpiyiai^  d);  r(KlQiov  i<j>6iy(aTo 
Koi  Tot<ri  -xjeCKcaiv  bicppvrjKoa-iv, 

We  have  an  interchange  of  at  and  ei  in  the  conditional^ 
paiidcle  in  Homer,  where  d,  elde,  stand  side  by  side  with  aZ, 
aWe,  but  in  this  case  the  Oscan  9va{  seems  to  point  to  al 
being  distinct  in  origin.  For  Attic  KT^Cvca,  <l>0€Lp<i>,  Doric  has 
KTa[vo),  <l>daCp<i>,  at  least  according  to  the  grammarians  (Ahrens 
2.  186).  The  meaning  of  this  interchange  we  cannot 
determine. 
c(.  The   Diphthong  et  seems  in   its  pronunciation  to  have 

approximated  to  close  ^  as  in  German  See.  In  Ionic  and 
Attic  it  was  still  a  diphthong  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  afterwards  passed  to  the  ^-sound,  and  in  the  third 
century  b.  c.  to  »,  as  it  is  pronounced  now  in  Modem  Greek. 
The  change  is  seen  earliest  in  the  Boeotian  dialect.  Thus 
for  original  €i  we  have  I  in  dfdco,  AlvCas,  ylroav. 

In  our  editions  of  the  Greek  authors  many  words  appear  in 
this  later  form,  as  for  instance  r^co  for  re^a>  and  l/idrtoi;  for 
€l/iari02/.  The  Doric  ctKco  is  older  than  Attic  Ikcd,  v€C<t>€iv 
than  vt(f>€Lv.  We  can  here  notice  too  that  the  quantity  of  t 
of  the  Homeric  dative  points  to  an  originally  fuller  termina- 
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tion  either  in  -ei  or  -<u,  as  for  inBtanee  in  AlavrX,  /li^rl,  Au^ 
Trerris.  There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  ending  of  the  modal  adverbs,  e.g.  ffpeiMel,  di^ai/uuurt, 
ftcyoXaxn-f,  and  of  the  penultimate  syllable  in  (u^Aeta,  c^^eA/a, 
'EpiAclas,  *Epfiia9,  etc.  Attic  has  x^^^^  ^o^  the  x^iKioi  of 
Ionic  inscriptions.  The  Latin  transcription  wavered:  we 
have  Aeneas,  Galatea,  Sigeum,  but  Niltis  and  Chiron, 

An  unexplained  representation  of  the  diphthong  bj  €  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Herodotean  dv^c^ir,  ^8«^a,  etc.  as  well  as  in  the  word  wpicfivs,  lAt.  pris-cut,  for 
which  in  the  Cretan  dialect  we  have  vpturytvray  as  weU  as  wpttyiffroif 
wptiycvot  etc 

The  sound  of  01  can  be  represented  by  the  sound  of  English  ot. 
boy.  Its  distinction  from  I  can  be  illustrated  by  the  difference 
of  \oi,fi6s,  \ifi6s  as  quoted  in  the  oracle  (Thuc.  ii.  54).  In  old 
Boeotian  inscriptions  we  find  ot  represented  by  oe  as  in  Atcom;- 
cro€,  Ko4pavos*  After  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Boeo- 
tians rendered  ot  by  v,  although  they  always  styled  them- 
selves BoitaroL  The  process  of  change  seems  to  have  been 
from  ot  to  vt,  as  in  the  Lesbian  locatives  Tvlbc,  irrjkvi,  which 
come  in  Sappho,  afber  which  it  passed  to  ii.  The  progress  of 
itacism  has  led  to  modem  Greek  i. 

The  long  diphthongs  ajf,  ^,  %  were  not  in  all  probability  Long  diph- 
fr^uent  in  Indo-European.  In  the  Greek  ai,  -qi,  an,  the  first  °"*^' 
component  is  long  and  in  the  later  MSS.  t  was  written  under- 
neath^ as  in  a,  77,  ^.  The  long  diphthongs  are  original  in 
the  datives  iTnra)i,  fiovacU :  elsewhere  they  have  arisen  through 
the  lengthenii^  of  short  vowels,  e.g.  aMivofAoi,  '^(r66iiT]v, 
A^yets,  and  subj.  A^yjys.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  the  second 
component  was  no  longer  sounded  in  the  Attic,  and,  as  was 
already  the  practice  in  other  dialects,  was  no  longer  written. 
False  analogy  has  led  to  the  subscription  of  iota  in  such  in- 
stances as  oiVcD,  6TrC<r{(r)<o,  Trporipo).  These  original  ablatives 
or  instrumentals  were  understood  to  be  datives  and  so  the 
iota  subscript  was  added  in  the  manuscripts. 

The  union  of  the  long  hard  vowels  o,  t],  on  with  the  semi- 
vowels V  in  a  diphthong  can  be  seen  in  vavs,  Epic  vrjvs, 
Latin  ndvis,  where  the  a  was  originally  long.  Attic  has 
shortened   the   long  a  of  this  diphthong  in  Oav^a,  iKavaa^ 
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Similar  shortening  has  taken  place  in  the  words  Zct/9,  Sk. 
dydudy  and  ^ov9,  Sk.  gdus^  Doric  fim* 

In  the  augmented  tenses  of  verbs  beginning  with  €v  we 
have  T^v-,  as  in  rfipov,  rjiba. 

The  sound  a)v  which  comes   in  a)vro9  (E.  396),  and  the 

oiVTos,  (recovrot),  etc.  of  Herodotus  is  the  result  of  Crasis  and 

is  not  original.     Its  appearance  in  the  forms  Ofavfia,  ^cov/xd^o), 

is  peculiar  to  Herodotus. 

Short  diph-      In  the  short  diphthongs  av,  €v,  we  probably  have  the  m- 

av^cv"        sound  full  and  not  narrowed  and  modified  as  in  S  \ln,k6v. 

In  Ionic  inscriptions  €o  replaces  ev,  but  €o  as  one  sound  by 
synizesis  is  a  close  neighbour  of  the  diphthong  ev. 

On  the  other  hand  ev  replaces  eo  in  such  instances  as 
iroi€V2/rai,  KaroiKevvroav  in  Ionic.  The  difference  between  the 
two  becomes  almost  a  mere  question  of  orthography.  Simi- 
larly we  also  find  on  Ionic  inscriptions  av  represented  by  ao. 

av,  €v  have  had  a  common  development.  The  second  com- 
ponent vowel  has  become  consonantal  till  finally  in  Modem 
Greek  the  two  diphthongs  are  sounded  av^  and  ev-  before 
sonants,  af-  and  ef-  before  surd  sounds. 

In  such  words  as  fca^co  for  fcav-j^o),  and  italoi  for  Tmy-j^o),  the  v 

after  becoming  consonantal  disappeared.     In  Alexandria  the 

1;  was  regarded  as  a  spirant;  so  Aafilb^  e.g.  for  AavCb,  would 

seem  to  show. 

ov.  The  diphthong  ov  passed  in   the  fourth  century  to  the 

sound  of  u.    Older  than  this  change  is  the  alteration  of  ov 

to  d. 

Vitkv  ^TiXovoa  passes  to  ttXcSo). 

\/sm  pi(i)  but  pdofjLoi, 

wyy  \4a>  but  xdoiicu. 

VI'  The  combination  vt   stands  apart    £rom  the   diphthongs 

proper,  as  its  components  are  both  soft  vowels  or  semivowels. 
In  Homer  it  appears  with  diaeresis  in  crvt,  bfwU  but  as  a 
single  sound  in  viKvi,  ttXt^^vi,  etc. 

.  The  same  sound  occurs  in  fivla  and  the  fem.  sing,  of  the 
part.  perf.  act.  Before  a  consonant  the  combination  was  not 
allowed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Homeric  optatives,  iKbvfi^v 
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(n.  99)  and  haiviko  (X2.  665) ;  sometimes  it  was  even  disallowed 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  ivajbvri  (4.  377). 

The  Latin  language,  as  we  find  it  in  classical  times,  is  History  of 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  diphthongs  proper.     The  only  one  ^®  ^^^' 
which  survives  is  au,  and  even  here  we  find  a  strong  ten-  Latin, 
dency  to  substitute  a  simple  sound  for  the  diphthong.    In  the 
time  of  Cicero  for  instance  some  branches'  of  the  Claudian 
gens  called  themselves  Clodii^  while  others  still  retained  the 
more  archaic  spelling  of  the  name. 

The  original  diphthong  ai  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  Latin  Ai. 
inscriptions  and  survives  even  in  those  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  both  in  the  body  of  a  word  and  also  in  the  suf- 
fixes of  cases.  In  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
e.g.  (b.c.  250-150  circ.),  we  find  aidilis,  aide  (aedem)^  Onaivod 
(Gnaeo),  quairatis ;  but  side  by  side  with  the  last  form  in  the 
same  inscription  we  find  aetate.  That  this  form  ai  however 
was  originally  dissyllabic  is  proved  by  its  scansion  in  the 
older  poets  (e.g.  magndi  ret  publicai  grdtia.  Plant.  MU,  103  ; 
a  scansion  which  became  a  traditional  archaism  in  poetry,  e.g. 
Aen.  3.  354,  6.  747)  and  by  the  fact  that  tbe  second  com- 
ponent of  the  diphthong  is  represented  sometimes  in  inscrip- 
tions  by  ei  (e.g.  canquaei&ivi).  The  diphthong  passed  into  the 
monophthong  about  B.C.  200-150,  and  was  written  ae ;  but 
the  spelling  ai  long  survived,  especially  in  the  legal  style, 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  in  the  ordinary 
language  any  difference  in  pronunciation. 

In  the  few  cases  where  ai  occurs  in  classical  Latin  it  repre- 
sents not  an  original  diphthong  but  the  result  of  a  contrac- 
tion, e.  g.  maior  from  mahipr,  aio  from  ahio.  In  originally  unac- 
cented syllables  ai  {ae)  becomes  i,  e.g.  inddo  (caedo)  (v.  p.  79). 

The  diphthong  au  may  either  represent  an  original  diph-  Au. 
thong  or  be  a  secondary  product.     In  this  latter  case  it  is  the 
regular  representative  of  an  original  ou,  as  for  example : 

SFis  aviUa. 

dFiOivSs  avis,  autumo. 

Fonned  from  Adj*autumiu(jel.maritumu$)  originally  used  of  aogniy;  cf.dfiofmi. 
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Xova»  lavo. 

vTo4(A  paveo. 

009  atins. 

ico^ai  caveo. 

icoo9  caynB. 

^0^9  feveo. 

The  altemation  of  au  with  o  maj  be  a  relic  of  the  original 
ou^  e.g.  lomentum,  lotus \  ospicar^  oricilla;  claudicat^  (clodicat, 
Cic.  de  Or.  2.  6i);  c{,frustra  (Jrauij, 

On  the  other  hand  Latin  au  is  often  developed  from 
an  original  a.     Thus  we  find 

cautes  bnt  cos,  cotes ;  cf.  c&tusj  Indo-European  i9t6s. 
plaudo  beside  plodo.     The  compounds   explodOj  etc.  show 
that  the  5  is  original,  as  au  in  composition  becomes  u  (claudo, 
conclude). 

ausculum,  etc.  beside  os,  osculum,  Sk.  as ;  cf.  aureae,  auriga 
(also  origa),  ostium  (also  austium). 
Cauda,  caudex  beside  coda,  codex, 
aula  beside  olla. 

Claudius,  claudus,  beside  Clodius  {Kkahap6s  ?). 
fauces  but  focale,  sufibcare. 
Plautus  but  Plotius,  semiplotia. 

Haurio  may  be  connected  with  tcaravaoi,  tea^awrat  (Hesych.))  ^^avarifp 
(Aesch.  JVa^.  355),  but  in  composition  we  have  dehdrire.  Others  suppose  the 
item  to  be  yAd#-,  Sk.  ghcu,  seen  in  hasta ;  cf.  '  lat%u  hasta  haurire*  (Cf. 
K.  Z.  xxviii.  157.  sq.) 

Bxitfautus,  cautusy  not  *fotu9^  *cotus.  That  au  was  not  the 
same  in  pronunciation  as  0  is  proved  by  the  story  in  Suet. 
Tesp,  22.  Mestrius  Florus  a  Consular  having  pronounced 
plaustra  as  plosira  was  greeted  the  next  day  by  Vespasian, 
as  Flaurus  ^ 

Au  is  the  most  stable  of  the  Latin  diphthongs,  but  never- 
theless began  very  early  to  pass  into  the  sounds  0  or  u.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  have,  we  find  the  form  Pola 
for  Paula.  We  may  compare  the  representation  of  av  in 
Greek  by  ao  (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  118). 

^  In  the  common  language  au  was  often  corrupted  to  o  without  any 
philological  justification,  e.  g.  drum  for  aurum,  where  au  is  original  (cf.  4^^, 
Sk.  aufoa). 
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In  originally  unaccented  syllables  au  becomes  u  in  excuso, 
concludo ;  but  oe  in  oboedio.  For  this  diphthong  in  combi- 
nation with  other  sounds  cf.  p.  789. 

The  diphthong  ei  seems  to  have  been  prononnced  with  Ei. 
a  sound  midway  between  e  and  i,  and  with  one  or  other  of 
these  sounds  it  early  became  identified.  Only  in  the  earliest 
inscriptions  is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  true  diphthong ;  elsewhere 
it  is  merely  a  graphic  representation  of  e  or  i.  Lucilius 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  ei  and  i,  but  they 
were  not  observed  (Bitschl  Op.  4.  376),  and  practically  even 
in  the  very  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  i  and  ei  side  by  side. 
So  great  is  the  confusion  between  the  three  sounds  ei,  i,  e,  or 
rather  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another  in  pronunciation, 
that  we  find  ei  used  to  represent  e,  i,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  original  diphthong  (e.g.  decreivit, 
audeire).  The  confusion  even  extends  to  the  short  vowels,  so 
that  we  find  impeirium,  heicce ;  and  in  many  instances  we  get 
the  same  form  indifferently  with  ^,  i,  ri,  e.g.  heri,  here^  herei 
(Ritschl  Op.  2.  622). 

In  meiOf  peior  the  diphthong  is  the  result  of  a  contraction 
[meiAiOy  peijpr). 

The  diphthong  eu  only  appears  in  the  single  instance  of  Eu. 
Leuceiie  in  the  Carmen  Saliare.     Elsewhere,  according  to  an 
invariable  Latin  law,  it  becomes  ou  and  then  later  u. 

The  rules  for  the  change  of  an  original  eu  in  Latin  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Eu  invariably  becomes  ou. 

2.  Before  a  vowel  this  ou  remains  unchanged:  e.g.  novus: 
vios,  novem :  Ivvia,  moveo :  i/xei/co,  ovare :  evd^o),  lov-is :  ZctJs. 

3.  Before  a  consonant  it  becomes  ^,  e.g.  Act/Kio;,  Loucios 
(inscriptions)  i«ci«* :  ^eiyia,  jugera -.  iLfjL€vot),mvtare:  nundinae, 
{novem,  nourp). 

An  eu  in  Latin,  where  not  the  result  of  contraction,  repre- 
sents an  original  ^gku\  e.g.  levi^:  ikayvi,  brevis:  fipaxys 
(Indo-European  Inghu-,  br^gAu-). 

Neuter,  neutiqimm,  neu,  ceu,  seu  are  only  the  result  of  an 
abbreviated  pronunciation  of  ne^Utiquam,  etc. 
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For  the  diphthong  in  unaccented  syllables,  etc.  v.  p.  187. 
Oi.  This  diphthong   existed  in  early  Latin  and  survived  to 

the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.  in  the  formal  and 
archaic  style,  e.g.  oina,  moincipieis  in  the  Lex  Thoria,  But 
just  as  ai  became  ae^  so  oi  became  oe^  and  this  latter  diphthong 
survived  in  the  time  of  Cicero  in  the  archaic  style  (e.g.  de 
Legg.  iii.  §§  6-1  r  we  find  ploera^  oenus^  coerari^  oesiui)  and 
always  in  some  words  [foedtis,  poena^  Poeni,  Coelius) ;  oe  pro- 
nounced as  a  modified  German  6',  then  sunk  in  most  words  to 
Uy  but  we  find  moenia  and  munia,  poenire  and  jmnire  side  by 
side,  and  always  poena^  Poenus ;  cf.  oboedire.  The  change 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  change  04,  oe,  v,  of  the  Boeotian 
dialect  (Meyer,  Gk,  Gr.  §  114). 

In  some  few  words  (e.g.  fdns,  vicus^  vinum)  an  original  oi 
may  have  become  ^  by  an  alteration  of  oi  to  ei,  but  of  these 
vicus^  vinum  may  be  borrowed. 

The  diphthong  oe  results  from  a  contraction  in  coepi  (co^jn), 
coetus  (co-iius), 
Ou.  The  diphthong  ou  in  Latin  never  represents  an  original 

oUj  that  is  an  ou  existing  before  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Latin  language.  That  diphthong,  if  ever  existing  at  all  in 
Latin,  is  represented  by  t?. 

Bouea  for  example  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
dialects ;  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  the  initial  consonant  in 
pure  Latin  can  only  be  v  representing  Indo-European  g 
initial  before  a  vowel. 

Ovis  is  similarly  borrowed ;  the  true  Latin  form  is  *avis  ^ 
which  survives  in  avilla^  avena  (sheep-grass). 

This  ou  representing  an  original  eu  when  accented  is  kept 
before  vowels,  in  which  case  the  second  element  of  the  diph- 
thong becomes  consonantal,  but  in  unaccented  syllables  it 
sinks  to  iif ;  so  ndw^  beside  d^ntw,  monui  [=mone'^i). 

The  old  forms  sovo,  soveis  of  the  inscriptions  by  the  side  of 
9UUS,  turn  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  original  exist- 


'  Ovis  instead  of  avU  may  possibly  be  dne  to  an  assinulation  to  hovis, 
Avilla,  arena  may  come  from  the  stem  o^-  in  a^ut. 
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ence  of  two  parallel  stems,  so  that  i6s  {seuoa)  corresponds  to 
WV09^  8s  {(tFos)  to  suus. 

Before  consonants  this  ou  becomes  u  or  Oy  the  latter  being 
apparently  a  latter  formation ;  e.g.  the  regular  participle  of 
motieo  is  ^tnuius,  which  appears  in  mntare  ;  motus  is  a  later  for- 
mation with  the  vocalisation  of  the  finite  verb.  So  we  have 
hobiis  and  bubus,  opilio  and  upilio^  rohigo  and  rubigo  (l-/>evd-09). 
Tabulating  our  results  we  find : 

Latin  eu       =  original  nghu, 
au  (p)  =  original  au^  ou. 
du(ii)  =  original^. 

The  semivowels  of  the  Indo-European  alphabet  are  i,  ^,  r,  The  Semi- 

7  ^   ^  vowels. 

The  characteristic  of  a  semivowel  is  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  plays  the  part  of  a  vowel,  i.e.  it  is  capable  of 
forming  a  syllable  by  itself  either  with  or  without  accom- 
panying consonants,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  a  consonant, 
that  is,  it  possesses  no  proper  sound  of  its  own  but  combines 
with  a  vowel  proper  to  form  a  syllable. 

For  example  in  the  word  TTcCdca  the  i  is  consonantal.  It  has 
no  proper  and  independent  sound  of  its  own  but  acts  only,  to 
adopt  De  Saussure's  term,  as  'a  sonantic  coefficient'  of  the 
proper  vowel  €.     (Cf  De  Sauss.  p.  8.) 

But  in  the  thematic  aorist,  e.g.  l-wi^-o-i;,  which,  as  we  Expulaon 
have  seen  (p.  57),  in  the  case  of  roots  containing  €  in  the  ^ 
present  stem,  is  regularly  formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  €, 
the  4  appears  no  longer  accompanied  by  another  vowel  but 
stands  by  itself  between  two  consonants.  Ipso  facto  it  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  coefficient  glide-sound  to  €,  but  becomes  fully 
and  independently  vocal. 

What  happens  in  the  stems  ttci^-,  mO-,  with  the  semivowel 
j^f  happens  also  in  the  stems  4>€vy'9  ^ivy"  (pi  <l>€vya>y  i<f>vyov), 
with  the  semivowel  u. 

With  regard  to  these  semivowels  1,  ^,  we  may  say 
generally  that  when  appearing  between  two  consonants  they 
are  autophthongous  or  fully  vocal :  when  following  a  vowel 
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they  are  sjmplithongons  or  merge  with  the  preceding  vowel 
into  one  sound  called  a  diphthong ;  when  coming  between  a 
consonant  and  a  vowel  they  are  fully  consonantal  ^. 
1  and  u  consonantal  are  in  this  book  written  i,  ^. 
UquidB  Now  f,  /,  m  and  n  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as 

KMali  ^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^  happens  in  the  one  case,  happens  also  in  the 
other.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  57),  that  as  from  ttc^^o) 
we  get  a  strong  or  thematic  aorist  iirtSov,  and  from  irikoixaL  a 
thematic  aorist  i-TrK-SiiriVy  both  alike  characterised  by  the  loss 
of  €  in  the  stem,  so  from  5//>K-ofxa4,  »c\^7r-ra),  *tt€v6'(o  (cf. 
irivO-os  and  ireCa-opiai,  for  TrevO-a-oiiai)  we  ought  to  get  by 
expulsion  of  the  €  the  thematic  aorists  ♦^-iri/^-oi;,  *^-kXw-ov, 
^i'-bpK'Ov.  Now  this  last  form  we  do  actually  find  in  San- 
skrit. We  have  there  a  form  ddr^m,  corresponding  exactly 
to  ibpKov,  and  we  know  that  the  liquids  r,  /  in  Sanskrit  have 
under  certain  <;ircumstances  the  value  of  vowels ;  that  is,  they 
form  a  syllable  by  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any 
written  vowel.  From  the  stem  darA^  e.  g.  we  get  d-da-drA' 
a-iUa^  from  the  stem  par  we  get  pi-pr-mas^  etc.,  where 
r  represents  the  liquid  with  the  value  of  a  vowel,  and  where 
the  liquid  is  no  longer  a  consonant,  but  is  fully  and  indepen- 
dently sonant. 
Liquid  Brugmann  and  his  followers  have  sufficiently  justified  the 

Sonants,  hypothesis  that  this  liquid  sonant  is  not  a  special  development 
of  Sanskrit,  but  existed  as  such  in  the  original  Indo-European 
language,  .and  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  all  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  But  while  in  Sanskrit  the  vowel- 
sound  of  the  liquid  is  never  written,  in  the  other  languages  it 
is  written.  This  liquid  sonant,  the  sound  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  indefinite,  found  no  peculiar  equivalent  in 
the  alphabets  of  the  difierent  nations  :  each  represented  it  by 
that  vowel,  or  combination  of  vowels,  which  it  seemed  to 
them  most  to  resemble.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Greek 
KapbC-a,  in  Latin  cordiSy  in  Gothic  havrto^  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  a  Greek  a  answers  to  a  Latin  0  and  Gothic  at,  but, 

^  In  sneh  cases  as  yrfif  difrfiii,  etc.  the  semivowels  do  not  really  immediately 
follow  the  Towel,  an  intermediate  sound  haying  dropped  out,  e.  g.  vtjfi 
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looking^  to  the  Sanskrit  hrdi,  we  most  suppose  that  the  varia- 

tion  of  vowels  in  the  three  languages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

the  vowel-sound  of  the  liquid  sonant,  not  finding  its  exact 

equivalent  in  any  alphabet,  was  differently  represented  in 
each. 

The  liquid  sonants  (/,f)  are  thus  represented  in  the  different 

languages  with  which  we  are  concerned : 

^  =  Sk.  r  Gk.  ap,  pa         Lat.  or. 

/  =  Sk.  r  6k.  aA,  oA         Lat.  ol,  ul. 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  eventually,  at  any  rate,  the 
Greek  aX,  e.  g.,  as  the  graphical  representation  of  a  sonant, 
differed  in  pronunciation  any  mom  than  in  writing  from  ak 
representing  an  original  al. 

In  those  cases  where  we  have  only  one  language  to  go  by,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  that  combination  of 
letters  which  may  represent  a  liquid  sonant  does  actually  stand 
for  it  in  any  given  case,  and  not  rather  for  an  original  vowel 
plus  an  original  consonant.  Where,  however,  the  same  stem 
in  a  corresponding  formation  or  inflexion  is  found  in  a  kin- 
dred language,  the  agreement  or  non-agreement  of  the  vowel 
is  a  sure  test.  The  Greek  iAAo9,  e.g.  (for  dA^os)  compared 
with  the  Latin  alina^  shows  by  the  agreement  of  the  vowels 
that  both  correspond  to  an  original  alio9 :  the  Greek  KapbCa^ 
as  compared  with  the  Latin  cordis,  shows  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  vowels  that  both   correspond   to  an   origin^ 

The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  more  hypothetical.     Liquid  Nasal 
sonants  exist  as  such  in  Sanskrit :  nasal  sonants  have  left  ^^'**'* 
slight  trace  of  their  nasal  character  even  in  that  language. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  following  words  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  subject: 

Taros  Sk.  taid  Lat.  -tentus. 

fiarSs  gatd  -ventus. 

(a^o)/iaro9  matd  {com)mentus. 

S-vofxa  nama  nomen. 

kitTii  sapid  septem,  etc. 

Evidently  that  which  happened  in  the  £ase  of  the  liquid 
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sonants  has  happened  here  :  only  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
the  nasal  has  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  of  itself  whatever, 
and  being  represented  solely  by  the  vowel-sound  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  raro9,  taid,  -tentus  must  all  go  back  to 
an  original  tntd,  where  n  represents  the  nasal  sonant.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  left  of  the 
nasal  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  but  it  is  simply  represented  by 
its  accompanying  vowel-sound.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  consonantal  and  the  vowel-sound  of  the  sonant  are 
represented  in  writing,  and  the  result  en  is  not  distinguishable, 
except  by  inference  from  connected  words,  from  an  original 
vowel  plus  an  original  consonant. 

The  representatives  of  the  nasal  sonants  («,  fg)  in  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  as  follows : 

n  =  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  <w  Lat.  en. 

iji  =  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  a/x  Lat.  em. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  sonants  in  various  combinations 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  respective  letters. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  have 
their  representatives  in  modem  languages. 

When  we  say  *  My  father  is  old/  *  My  ankle  is  hurt/  ^Pad- 
dingion  Station/  *  Give  them  a  book/  the  words  ^  father^  *  ankle/ 
are  dissyllabic,  *  Paddington  *  is  trisyllabic,  *  them  *  forms  a  syl- 
lable. But  in  no  case  is  any  definite  vowel  heard  in  the  final 
syllable :  the  syllables  are  formed  by  the  trilling  of  the 
liquids,  and  the  g^runting  of  the  nasals.  The  sounds  might 
more  properly  be  represented  hyfath^,  ank^,  Paddingfn,  thfjf. 

So  in  French,  e.g.  theatre  is  trisyllabic,  but  the  last  syllable 
is  only  the  liquid  sonant,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  words 
like  edel  in  German. 

The  Semi-  As  will  be  seen  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Ablaut 
Sommte*"  ^P'  '^^i)^  *^®  quantity  of  i  or  u  in  any  syllable  depends  upon 
the  accent  of  the  word  in  which  they  occur.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  group  i  and  m  as  sonants  along  with  the  hard 
vowels  a,  ^,  (?,  but  in  consideration  of  the  twofold  nature  of  their 
fimctions  we  have  preferred  to  deal  with  them  separately. 
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Indo-European  i  =  Crreek  Jf,  Latin  J? :                             .        Indo-Euro- 

oLkti  in-aic-ai*e. 

i-itiO-ov  fid-es. 

Ftb'ilv,  FCb'pLs,  Fla-'Toip       vid-eo. 

i^FiK'Tov  vic-em. 

fj'FCdeFos  vidu-ufi. 

fiiiriOeiv  minnere. 

"IkSs  -icus, 

ifi<l>C  ambi-. 

cTTiK-Tcfy  in-stig-are. 

kUiv  ci-ere. 

i-KiTT'Ov  re-lic-tus. 

-109  -iuB. 
IfiaXii  (measure  of  meal,   )    .    .,      ... 

Hesych.)  )  «"^'  «miIago. 

FCov  viola. 

Iv  {aimfiv'  KvirpLoi,  Hesych.)  i-s. 

With  Jv  the  Cyprian  for  aMfv  and  avrSv  we  may  compare  the  demonstra- 
tive -I  of  o(nu(r-l,  or  else  it  answers  to  aflv. 

TTpoa-'irSs  red-itus. 

In  Ixyos  the  guttnral  has,  as  often,  been  aspirated  before 
the  nasal.     l\vos  possibly  answers  to  imapo  for  ihmago*. 

Indo-European  i  =  Greek  I,  Latin  I :  Indo-Euro- 

^  .  peani. 

ris  VIS. 

€tiJL€v  (^cr-Ifxei;)  s-imus. 

Fplyos  or  aplyos  frigus. 

dktfia)  af-flig-ere. 

^iyy(ii;a)(  \/rf^i^ with  pre-  )  « 

sent  stem  nasalised)  i 
Fi6s  (for  Fl<ro9  of.  f  icro-       ) 

FevT'9,  irfeiy  J  ^^^^^'  virosus  (virouentus). 

Flria  vitex,  vitis,  viere,  vimen. 

I$ap6s  Idus  (properly  *  the  full  moon '). 

Hesychins  gives  IBapaTs,  which  has  a  number  of  senses;  in  the  sense  of 
MaO€ip6s  the  word  comes  in  the  Anthology  xv.  22  Mpaitav  lOapay,  Heeychios 
also  gives  t$ap'  tMcas,  which,  according  to  Cobet,  is  for  Homeric  tlBiifK 
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fcXivo),  kKivUs  clivns,  inclino,  Clitamnus. 

Kvltra  nidor. 

vltaVf  Trr6a>  (=  tri^vifin,)  pituita. 

K/>ifia  crimen. 

l(6i  viscos. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-Earopean  U  =  Greek  v,  Latin  u  : 

peMili.  - 

Qryov  jngfom. 

fxvla  (for  /xvcr-j^a)  musca. 

TrvOfirjv  (for  <l>v6firiv)         frindus  (for  fad-niu). 

Hie  initial  aspirate  offvOfcqv  ohanged  aooording  to  Graasmann's  law  of  dii- 
Bimilation  (ef.  p.  174). 

H/fx^os  ttlmere. 

vTr6  sab. 

iirip  super. 

Ai  the  Sk.  «pa,  ftpari  show  no  initial  spirant,  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms 
are  probably  for  i£'Vw6,  k£-\nr4p,  with  the  c  of  the  first  compound  lost  befwe  the 
accented  syllable. 

biio,  bvo  dno. 

K^Xvos  Inc-ema. 

I'pv6p'69  ruber 

k\v€i,v  cluere. 

k\vt6s  inclutus. 

Indo-Eoro-      Indo-European  ii  =  Greek  v,  Latin  « : 

^^   *  yk6<f)a>  glubo. 

6vji6s  fumus. 

irvp  purus. 

fiv9  mus. 

vvv  nun-c. 

OTcOroy  scutum^ 

is,  (TVS  BUS. 

The  retention  of  the  initial  <r  in  Greek  may  be  dae  to  assimilation. 

^Tpvfxdv  Bumo. 

This  is  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber;  the  root  is  ^treu;  cf.  Eng. 
Hream, 
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C^w 

jus. 

fiioa 

mutus. 

TTvOoa 

puteo. 

^ov-\i5-r<{s. 

so-lu-tns. 

Indo-European  |,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  appears  in  Semi- 
Greek  as  the  rough  breathing,  in  Latin  as^ :  Conw>-  " 
Ss                         Sk.  yds.  "^*»- 
ifxcis,  ifJLfies          Sk.  yusma. 
vafxCvri                    Sk.  yudA-. 
fjirap                     Sk.  ydirt           Lat.  jeeur. 

Initial   aspiration  in    Greek   is   frequently  irregular  (c£ 

P-I73)- 

This  semi-consonantal  i  must  be  distinguished  from  the 

spirant  J,  which  appears  initially  in  Greek  as  C  though  in 

Sanskrit,  Latin  and  English,  original  y  is  represented  by  the 

same  letter  as  j(,  e.  g. 

Sk.yugdm  C^6v  jugum  yoke, 

&pa  year, 

ydkrt  fjirap  jecur. 

AsBwering  to  Sk.  VyoJ  (offer)  we  have  in  Greek  dy-ios ;  answering  to  Sk. 
Vy<M  (be  heated)  we  have  Greek  (iv. 

In  Greek  Zeis  the  Z  originated   in  an  original  dj^,  cf. 
Sanskrit  dydu9,  Latin  lov-is,  Dies-piter, 

Indo-European  |  between  two  vowels  fell  out  in   Greek 
after  all  vowels  except  v,  e.  g. : 

bF^i^os    =  bios,. 
bebFoi^a  =  b€Cba>  (cf.  p.  20). 
TLfJLaifi}  =  ri/xdo). 

btikoj^o)  =  brjk6co, 

Mfiarcu  shoTild  pass  to  Miaratt  but  on  the  analogy  of  m€i/uu  the  form  M^iarat 
IB  kept  as  well  as  the  correct  form.    This  word  really  represents  Mtx^rcu, 

Consonantal  j^  appears  instead  of  i  in  certain  words  where 
the  diphthong  in  the  interior  of  a  word  appears  metrically  as 
short,  e.  g. : 
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N.  275*  ov6*  ip€T7)v  oWs  i(r<n  (olos  =  6-j^os). 
2.  105.  TOLOS  iiiv  olos  oiris  *A}^ai.&i;  xaXKO^iTdvitiv. 
n.  235.  imrroTTofifs  \afixuevvai  {^^xaiia-ij^evvai), 
V.  379.  IfXTrdior  (=  ^/xTra-pp). 

The  j(,  instead  of  forming  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  plays  the  part  of  initial1x)n8onant  ^to^the  succeeding 
syllable. 

This  consonantal  j^  abo  appears,  in  the\80-called  shortening 
of  a  diphthong  in  hiatus,  e.  g.   ivbpa  fioL  Ivveire   (=  ivbpa 
fxo-j[  Iri^eire),  b,  429  AJyuTrrlp,    B.  537  'I^rr/^alai^,  B.  811  lori 
b4  Tis  TTpoirdpoiOc  iT6ki^os  aliTcla  KoKdirq,  B.  415  617/040. 
<<•  4  becomes  I,  -Zcoi;  of  comparatives  =  -^a>r,  Sanskrit  -ffai»«. 

And  in  presents  like  IbtoD  (Horn.  IbXov  v,  204),  Kor^co,  fXT^i/io) 
(B.  769),  KrjKtoi  (Soph.  PAH.  697)  TTokifs  6'  ii^e/c^Klfey  l6/)Cd9 
(N.  705)  the  -WD  stands  for  -^o). 

Such  explanations,  however,  both  of  the  shortening  of 
diphthongs  and  the  alternation  of  I  and  X  are  to  be  regarded 
as  hypothetical. 
Conioiiftn-  The  consonantal  ji  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  Greek 
^^^  from  the  digamma,  the  spirant  sound  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  t?,  English  w.  There  is  nothing  like  the  criterion 
given  in  the  case  of  consonantal  i  by  the  distinction  between 
initial  f  (=  spirant  j)  and  the  rough  breathing  (=  j^)  in 
Greek.  ^  will,  therefore,  be  better  treated  under  the  head  of 
the  spirants ;  but  we  give  a  few  instances  below  where  it 
appears  as  v: — 

ToXaipivos  for  raXa-Fpivos, 
avla\os  for  A-f  if  axos  :  cf.  Fi-Fi^-ri. 
avipvirav  for  i-Fep-vaav. 
vvel.        eiXrjpa  for  i-F\rjpa,  Lat.  lora,  Hesych.  avkripov, 
€vpv9  for  i'FpiSi  Sk.  vartyas. 
iiravpixa  =  iTT-a^Fpio), 
so  wnavpas  =  iiro-Fpas :  cf.  Aircf-epcrf  (verrere), 
V  veg.  (  av^dvo),  for  i-F^ivo) :  cf.  i-Fi^o),  Lat.  veg^eo, 
*/  ug,    \  avyri,  for  A-f 717 :  cf.  vyirjs  =  Sk.  iigrd. 
Forms    like   Kovpos  for   KopFos    will    be    explained    later 

(p.  185). 
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In   Latin  the  semivowels  i  and  ft  between  vowels  either  *  M\d  ^  in 
appear  as  consonants  or  else  disappear  altogether. 

Consonantal  u^  after  an  originally  unaccented  vowel,  appears 
as  r,  as,  for  instance, 


navis      Des 

ide  Urec 

)K  vrios. 

clavis 

99 

Kkrils* 

scaevns 

J> 

(TKaiFSs. 

laevns 

» 

kaiFos, 

aevum 

99 

alFdv, 

(bovis 

99 

poF6s). 

gravis 

>» 

fiapiis. 

After  accented  vowels  i  and  u  disappear, 

bdere  but  hovdre  corresponding  to  fiofav. 

So  ama-i-o  becomes  amo,  as  rt/xaj^o),  rtfxcd. 
mone^i-o  becomes  moneo,  as  <f>(Xi<i>,  ^tXcS. 
audi'i'O  becomes  atidio^  like  kt^k^cd,  j(dfa>. 
congru'i-o  becomes  congruo^  as  Ppvioo,  fipvot). 

After  the  loss  of  the  semi-consonantal  j(,  the  final  vowel  of 
the  stem  is  shortened  before  the  following  vowel,  but  the 
original  quantity  appears,  for  instance,  in  fu-vUmus  (Ennius 
in  Cic.  de  Orat,  3.  42.  §  168).  Compare  the  length  of  v  in 
<f)vofjL€v  (Ar.  Av.  106).  Similar  cases  are  ple^i-oses,  which 
becomes  pleores  (in  S.  C.  de  BaccL\  plures ;  cf.  7r\€-j^-a)r. 
So  aure-i'US  becomes  aureus;  cf.  xP^^^-i-oy,  xP'^^^os.  e^i-o 
becomes  eo ;  cf.  clfxt. 

So  an  original  diu^i-o  gives  ^2(^o,  Ghreek  ^co,  dvj^o),  and 
diU'i'O  giyesjioy  Greek  <^t;a>  Aeol.  </>i;^a)  and  <l>lTva), 

Before  unaccented  vowels  1,  ^  are  consonantal,  even  in 
classical  times  in  poetry,  ffenua  (-w),  abjete  (—^^),  ten^iia 
(— wv^),  and  so  too  miluus  or  milvus  indifferently. 

After  consonants  uiy  uo  become  ri,  vo^  as  seluo  becomes  solvo^ 
veluo  becomes  volvo,  suadj^is  becomes  suadvis^  suavis. 

The  combinations  au^  ou^  eu  have  been  treated  under  the 
diphthongs,  while  those  of  ue  with  consonants  will  be  treated 
under  Consonantal  Combinations. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  liquid  sonants  have  been  sufficiently  The  liquid 
explained  (p.  57).     We  need  only  repeat  the  law,  that  the  q^^  *^ 

S 
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liquids  appear  as  consonants  before  vowels,  as  sonants  before 
consonants.  As  consonants  they  will  be  treated  later  on  ; 
as  sonants  they  appear  in  the  following  instances.  r=6k.  ap, 
pa.  ^=0k.  aX,  Xa.  We  can  classify  them  either,  as  below, 
according  to  the  different  formations  in  which  they  occur,  or 
according  to  the  particular  sounds  before  which  they  appear, 
e.g.: 

(i)  Before  consonantal  sounds,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
e.  g.  in  rirpa-ToSy  Trarpd-cri,  rjirap. 

(2)  Before  j^  as  in  aiTaCpo}  (for  (nrap-jta)),  <rKikKa>  (for  (ricaXj^a)). 

(3)  As  transitional  sounds  before  sonants  with  a  following 

r  or  /,  e.  g.  fiap-is  {Prp')y  raX-ds  (t^/X-). 
In  thema-  Liquid  sonants,  classified  according  to  the  formation  in  which 
they  occur,  appear  in  simple  thematic  aorists  from  present 
stems  containing  p  or  X,  e.  g.  pres.  stem  bcpK,  thematic  aor. 
IbpaKov  (ibpKov).  The  same  sonant  appears  in  the  Homeric 
adverb  virobpa  for  virobrK,  the  Sanskrit  -drc-.  k  in  Greek  dis- 
appears at  the  end  of  a  word  (except  in  in,  ovk),  and  we  have 

vTr6bpa  left. 

/  lirpadov  (iiT^Oov)  \ 

TrepO'  <  iitpiOero  >  Homeric  forms. 

V  biairpaOiew  / 

ir€pb-  I  ^'^^P^^^  {itt^bov).^ 

I  iiTtoTTapbivy  TTapbrjaofiai. 
T€pTr-  rapirdficOa  (t^tt-). 

Tp€<f>'  lTpa(f>ov  {iT^<f)ov), 

Aooording  to  Veitch,  the  fonn  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  doubtful.  The 
best  MSS.  give  trpaxp^  (4^.  90)  and  trpaipt  8*  MvKiw  icaX  cbv  $tp&wwr*  6y6ftrf^€y 
(♦.  279).  So  also  in  B.  661  TKrfwoKtfxos  8*  l«i  oZy  rpaxp'  lv\  fitydp^  tlw/fitr^y  but 
in  inferior  authoritiee  we  find  Tpiuprf  iv,  while  in  T.  201  we  find  ts  rpAt^  kp 
9^1*^  *l$dKTjSf  which  is  universally  accepted;  cf.  also  A.  232.  The  strong  aor. 
pass,  irpi/^rp^  C^^f^*')  ^  common. 

t      '  f  \  i  iva-Trap-ck  Hdt.  9.  94. 

\    P  k  J    \^  fiia-ira/)^  Lucian  Pise,  51. 
crreXXo)  iarikriv. 

The  very  rare  form  iariXBtjv  (C.  J.  O.  3053)  is  a  case  of  false  analogy. 

K€Cp(o  (kc/j-j^o))         Kapfj  Hdt.  4-127,  etc. 
PP^X'  ^Pp^XV^  Anacreont.  31.  26. 
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(for  <p0,p!,co)       /  ^^^^^^'^  i^<l>^PI^y 


Here  the  liquid  lias  become  sonant,  though  not  followed  by  a  consonant : 
strictly  we  should  have  had  tipSprp^,  bat  i<t>OdpTiv  is  due  to  the  analogy  of 
i<p$apfuu  {l<f>$^ncu)  and  the  fact  that  in  all  other  forms  of  the  verb  a  vowel 
appears  before  the  p. 

iKpayov,  ibpaixov,  liTTapov,  IfiaXov  have  no  corresponding  pre- 
sent stem  in  e.  The  true  present  of  )3(iAAa),  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  appears  in  the  ia-bi\k€iv  of  the  Arcadian  dialect.  But  the 
existence  of  stems  in  6pefi-,  irrfp-  is  vouched  for  by  the  forms 
bpofios,  TTTopoSi  where  we  see  the  o  which  regularly  alternates 
with  €  in  the  same  root. 

For  itrrapov  the  present  irrdpyv/u  is  only  very  late,  while  the  form  vrApa), 
which  is  given  in  Aristotle  Prohl.  33.  i.  3,  etc.,  should  rather  be  vratpoi,  as 
Dindorf  indeed  is  inclined  to  read.  Upon  the  analogy  of  <f>0€ipoj  we  are  justi- 
fied in  reconstructing  ttrdpco  or  maipoj  as  wreifau  (for  htc/mo;),  when  we  should 
have  the  regular  series  vrc/wo;,  vrdpos,  iwrapoy. 

Of  reduplicated  aorists  we  have  rcrdpircro,  which  admits 
of  the  same  explanation  as  TapirdixeOa, 

The  perfect  pass.,  like  the  thematic  aorist,  is  regularly  in  the 

formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  €.  pSrive 

OTTcp-  in  (rn^lp(*i  for  aircp-j^oi  l-a-irap'TM. 

dep-  bf-bap-fiivos. 

^$€p'  in  (pOelpo)  i'tpOap'fJLoi, 

fifp-  in  \jL^lpo\iai  for  fi€p-j^ofiai  eTfiaprai  (({firrai). 

The  root  of  fitipofiai  is  Ofifp-,  and  ttfjuiprai  is  for  atafi^roi.  Hesychios 
has  a  gloss  l/i/BpaTcu*  ttfjutprcUf  and  this  form  shows  a  metathesis  of  the  liquid  «. 
and  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic  ^,  as  in  fni-^poroVf  fAtarjfi'fi'pla,  etc.  The  late 
forms  fiifxaprai  and  fAtfxSfnjrai  (Ap.  Rh.  i.  646)  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  per- 
fects with  syllabic  reduplication,  when  the  original  spirant  of  the  root  had 
been  forgotten  ;  fit/iSpffTaif  fjiffioprjfUvos  owe  their  0  to  the  example  of  (fifiopa, 

K€p'  in  KeCpoa  KiKapfxai. 

oTcX-  in  ariXXfa  for  otcXj^o)  IcrroAfiai. 

orpc^-  lorpaftftat. 

Tp€(fi-  riOpafiiJLCU. 

The  real  root  of  this  word  is  9p€^-,  which  has  become  Tp§<f>'  in  the  present 
stem  according  to  GrassmannV  law  (p.  174);  the  imtial  aspirate  reappears 
where  the  second  aspirate  does  not  occur. 

The  present  indie,  of  verbs  in  -fii  is  regularly  formed  with  jgi^^^^^ 


H  % 
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a  long  vowel  in  the  singular,  and  a  short  vowel  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  e.g. 

5ida)/xi,  bCbofi€v» 
Similarly  from  an  assumed  *7rtfwreX/xt,  Sanskrit  piparmi,  we 
get  a  1st  pers.  pi.  irCfJL'ff\afX€v  (7r4fi-7r/-fi€i^)  corresponding  to 
the  Sanskrit  piprmds. 

The  Greek  present  actually  in  use  is  vlfiwKfjfu,  and  the  17  is  not  only  Ionic 
but  Doric.  Thus  in  the  fragments  of  Epicharmus  and  Sophron  we  have 
wifivXfjy  hivXriaay,  wk-ffpip.  It  is  true  that  Hesychius  gives  vXdOovs'  v\^$ovif 
and  that  vkdOovai  is  read  in  a  corrupt  chorus  of  the  Choephoroe,  585,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  bad  Attic  imitations  of  Doric  (cf.  Ahrens  ii.  13  a,  De 
Sauss.  p.  13).  The  form  ir(fivXrjfu  is  by  metathesis  for  wifiirtXfu,  The  loss 
of  the  c  vowel  in  those  stems  which  show  a  short  vowel  in  their  full  form, 
corresponds  to  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  8(8a)/u,  ^iofitv, 

irCiJLTrprjiJLi  for  irifi'Trcpfii,  like  irlfiirXrujiL,  pi.  TrC^irpa^iev. 
This  verb  is  post-Homeric,  and  in  Homer  we  have  vp^Oo), 

(l>€p-  iri<Ppivau 

The  word  is  only  found  in  the  compound  iff-in<ppiy€u  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  5. 
p.  541  b,  II,  but  in  Attic  we  have  iie-<f>p€-i,  iw-tiff-ippSf,  which  justify  the 
assumption  of  a  root  ifxp-  answering  to  the  Sk.  bi-bhcMr-mi  (of.  CuH.Verb.  160, 
Veitch,  p.  611,  De  Sauss.  p.  13). 

In  Verbals       These  verbals,  when  connected  with  pres.  stems  in  e,  show 
"^  '^^^'       the  same  loss  of  e  that  we  have  abeady  noticed  in  other 
formations.     In  those  roots  which  contain  a  liquid,  the  liquid 
consequently  becomes  sonant  : 

r  bparSs  (*.  1 69), 
^"^  I  bapT6s  is  late, 

KelpfO  (=    Kfp-j^O))  Kap-TOS. 

(f>0€ip(»)  (=  ^^cp-j^o))         (f>6ap'T6s. 
(l}ip'(iD,  verbal  ^€p-ros,  Sanskrit  bArtd — (f^epros  should 
regularly  be  ffiapros :  iycprSs  is  another  exception. 

The  reduplicated  verb  lAxXea  has  a  verbal  taXrSs  Aesch.  Choeph.  a  a,  where 
the  reduplication  is  kept  contrary  to  rule. 

ait^lpoa  (=  (TTTcp-j^a))  <nrapT6s  (Soph.  0.  C,  I534)« 

From  this  root  is  formed,  with  change  of  accent,  awdprov  (cf.  avetpa). 

In  second-       The  Only  presents  showing  a  liquid  sonant  are  those  formed 

J^^®"**^  with  the  addition  of  a  sufiix  to  the  pure  verbal  stem.    We 

shall  see  later  that  the  expulsion  of  the  e-sound  is  inseparably 
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connected  with  the  phenomena  of  accentnation.  Where  the 
accent  originally  fell  on  the  stem  the  vowel  was  kept :  where 
it  fell  on  the  suffix  the  vowel  disappeared.  Present  stems 
like  r/)€^-a),  which  are  formed  without  a  suffix,  took  the  accent 
on  the  stem  in  the  present  tense,  and  consequently  the  vowel 
was  maintained  throughout.  Stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
formed  with  the  suffix  -j^o,  -j^e  often  appear  with  the  weak 
root,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  accent  must  have 
&llen  on  the  suffix.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  forms  with 
the  full  root  are  not  less  common  (e.g.  o-Tre^pco  for  <nr€pj^(o 
beside  (nralpo)  for  (nrap-f^a)),  and  in  Sanskrit  the  'ya-class' 
(the  4th  class  of  the  Hindu  Grammarians)  regularly  takes  the 
accent  on  the  stem.  As  &lt  as  Greek  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  one  class  id  older  than  the  other. 

The  following  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  in  the 
present  stem  (Meyer,  Gi.  Gr,  p.  11). 

iL<ma[p<a  for  iair^^p. 

(TKalpo),  cf.  (TKLpTio)  Bui  (TKf^pbv  SvTa*  <rKipTQvTa  Hesych. 

Xalpoa,  cf.  grdtus  {ghpo^)^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  xapi, 
Xdpis. 

yapyaCpco  and  ^Oaipoa  (Doric)  uncertain  (Ahrens  2,  186). 

piKko)  for  p^^oa. 
The  simple  pros,  oomes  in  Arc.  Mi\^M :  cf.  fiikot. 

iriWcD  for  ir/^o),  compare  iri\as,  and  Latin  pello. 
lAXX<a  for  o-i-o^f-^o),  Sanskrit  si^arti. 

SXkofjuu  may  be  for  ^^lo/uu,  but  the  vowel  of  Lat.  salio  is  against  this :   the 
sonant  I  would  in  Latin  have  been  represented  by  *sulio, 

baibiXXoa  is  a  denominative  from  baCbaXos. 

a'(f>iXK(»>,  cf.  l(r<f>r)Xa, 

biXkei'  KaKovpY€i  Hesych. ;  cf.  doleo,  but  also  delere, 

brjkrjfKov. 
ixOaCpoo  for  ixO^^ta,  cf.  ixOpos. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  the  root  upon  In  Nominal 
the  addition  of  suffix  -to  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns.         tioMu* 

The  suffix  -rt  goes  along  with  expulsion  of  the  radical  e, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  the  root : 

bAar-  Sk.  birti. 
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K€p-  Kdp(rL9  late. 

The  original  r  passes  to  ff  before  i  according  to  the  Greek  rale. 

iyappCs'  iOpoKTis  Hesych. 

dyapph  has  been  assimilated  from  Ayapais  for  dyafhris.  The  full  form  of 
the  root  is  found  in  dytipoj  for  dy€p'j^w.  The  accent  of  dyappts  is  contraiy  to 
the  mle  of  the  formation  and  may  be  a  later  corruption. 

oTcX-  ordXcrty  late. 

b€p'  bipa-is  late. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  to  be  found  in  the  full 
root  of  such  nouns  in  -0-49  (suffix  -rt),  as  Xci^i;,  prj<ns,  Afwrwris, 
fi^ris,  but  these  are  confined  to  Greek. 

The  suffix  -w  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  root 
Vmerd  ^pabv-s         Sk.  mrdu. 

The  /3  of  the  Greek  is  euphonic,  as  in  BX^aieea  beside  llftoXw,  Hesjchiue 
gives  dfiXabicjs'  ijiiwi,  which  admits  of  a  connection  with  Lat.  mollUf  which 
according  to  old  etymology  was  for  mold^^s, 

irXarvs  Sk.  prthu. 

Unless  v\i$poy  is  related  to  this  root,  there  is  no  corresponding  form  in  e, 

OpatHis,  6ap'(rv'{0ap<rvv(a),  Sanskrit  ^dkr ;  cf.  0€p-<r/nys. 
KparvSj  Kipra,  but  comparat.  Kpiaa-fav. 
I.-E.  g*^'-,  fiapvs,  Sk.  ^uru,  Lat.  gravis, 

\vK09  for  F\aK0Si     Sk.  vri-a. 

In  this  word  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
spirant  sound  f. 

When  roots  containing  e  with  a  subsidiary  semivowel  are 
used  as  nominative  themes  without  a  formative  suffix,  they 
expel  e  and  reduce  the  root,  as  in  the  Homeric  adverb, 
b^pK  v7rrf-6/>a(/c). 

Kapb'Ca^  Kpab'lrj, 
Lat.  cord'  shows  a  reduced  root  beside  the  full  form  in  tcrjp. 

ipKTos     Sk.  rha         Lat.  ursns  ( =  otc-sms). 

\avKavCrj  (X.  325),  cf.  Sk.  srivam  (comer  of  the  mouth). 

XavKavirj  perhaps  for  aKatefayirj  with  t;  epenthesis  as  in  rawpos  (cf.  p.  198). 

irpda-ov  (tt^)  hsit.  porrttm. 

In  nouns  of  relationship  and  nomina  agentis  in  -^^-,  we 
have  the  reduced  stem  in  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  299.) 
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ira-Tp^C  Sk.  pi'tr-S  Lat.  pa-tr-i, 

ira-rpd-o-i  pi-tf-su. 

And  in  the  same  way  with  firj-Tpi-a-i,  dj/dpi-cri,  Ovyarpd^crL, 

In  composition  we  have  the  redaced  form  in  iLvlpi-Trobov, 
but  this  stands  by  itself. 

In  certain  neuter  words  we  find  a  suffix  ^  or  ^^,  e.  g.  San- 
skrit ^(£^^,  Greeks-Trap,  Latin y^cwr. 

An  exception  is  to  be  found  in  oJidap,  for  in  Sanskrit  we 
have  udAar,  which  shows  that  the  op  does  not  stand  for  a 
liquid  sonant,  but  for  original  -ar. 

We  have  seen  that  the  liquid  sonants  in  Latin  are  ordi-  Liquid 
narily  represented  by  ol,  or ;  but  in  the  case  of  ol  the  indeter-  ^^.^  ^^ 
minate  vowel  preceding  the  liquid  in  the  majority  of  cases 
became  ul,  u  being  the  vowel  which,  if  there  be  no  preventing 
cause,  appears  before  I  (p.  71). 

From  the  fisict  that  the  Latin  vowel-system  is  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  Greek,  and  that  the  various  forms  from  the 
same  stem  were  fiur  more  regularly  reduced  to  one  pattern, 
the  sonants  in  Latin  are  at  once  rarer  and  more  difficult 
to  identify.  The  following  instances,  however,  seem  pretty 
certain  ^ : — 

pello  pulsus  {pltS'). 

vello  vulsus. 

per-cello        per-culsus ;     cf.    procul    (proc^.)  for 

proc^ty  Sk, pra-irg-ta  (distant), 
sepelio  sepultus. 

mel-  mulsus  (mixed  with  honey), 

per-  Ttip-as    porta  {p^td), 
K€tjpa)  curtus  {i^t<i)y  corresponding   to  Gk. 

KaprSs. 
(nrelpu)  sportula,  &om  a  past  part.  spr((fs  = 

Gk.  (nriprov. 

^  In  ihe  case  of  those  words  containing  l,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  alternation  of  e  and  u  is  due  to  the  liquid  sonant  or  to  the  merely  pho- 
netic change  by  which  el  becomes  ol  (ul)  in  Latin  everywhere  except  before 
i  or  a  second  I  (p.  189). 
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All  these  are  past  participles  (or  formations  from  the  past 
part,  stem),  taking  accent  originally  on  the  last. 

Morsus  would  seem  to  be  for  mrdtus:  the  pres.  should  be 
^merdo  (appearing  in  Gk.  o-fAepb-vS^,  Germ.  ScAmerz,  Eng. 
sm4irt)  :  mordeo  is  a  derived  present  =  {ijmrdejp,  originally 
accented  after  the  stem  ;  or  mordeo  may  show  the  same  Ablaut 
as  in  tropica  beside  (f>ip(a. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  about  torreo,  horreo.  The  forms 
in  e  are  seen  in  terra  {  =  tersa)f  Tipa-opLai,  and  x^P^^os:  tortus  for 
*torstus  [trstd-)  probably  shows  the  liquid  sonant,  but  whether 
the  presents  are  new  formations  or  show  the  original  Ablaut  o 
is  doubtful. 

Other  miscellaneous  forms  are — 
cordi-  (krdU)  GL  Kpdbla,  Sk.  irdi. 
porrum  for  *por9um^  Gk.  vpiirov,  I.-E.  jo^***^* 
ursus  for  ^orcsus,    Gk.  ipKros,  Sk.  rha.    The  original 
form  will  be  j-^rf-. 

forlis  is  connected  with  fero^   the  termination  -^'  ori- 
ginally taking  the  accent. 

9oriis^  connected  with  the  root  ser-,  which  appears  in 
ex-sero,  prae-gert-im^  Gk.  liXkoa  =  o-i-o-^j^w. 
jecur,  Gk.  ^irap,  Sk.  ydkrt. 

The  declension  of  this  word  will  be  discnssed  later  here ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  that  the  r  only  appears  in  the  nominative :  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  a  Btemjelm*,  Latin  ^'eciiiif.  The  formytfcinorw  is  the  result  of 
a  confusion  of  the  two  stems. 

molli%  for  mlduU-,  Gk.  fxaX^-aKJ;  (ft^-aKcJs). 

For  connection  with  fipoMs  (for  ft^ib-s),  which  better  explains  the  a  which 
we  must  suppose  in  the  primitive  form,  cf.  p.  loa. 

gravis  for  *grovis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  Latin  av  represents  an  original  oo.  But  this 
*grovis  is  itself  the  result  of  a  metathesis  and  is  for  *gorvi9.  The  metathesis  of 
the  liquid  explains  the  retention  of  the  velar  guttural  as^ :  if  it  had  originaUy 
appeared  before  a  vowel,  it  must  have  become  v  in  Latin  (v.  p.  187).  The 
original  form  then  will  be  ^l^  and  we  can  compare  the  Greek  /3df>6s  (v. 
Havet,  M&m,  Soc.  Ling.  6.  p.  18). 

dormio  is  for  dpnio.     We  can    compare  bapdivoa  (Sf-^- 
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multuSj  multa  by  the  side  of  melior^  seems  also  to  show 
a  sonant.  The  comparative  keeps  the  strong  form  of  this 
root  quite  regularly  (of.  KpeCrroiv  beside  Kpdnaroy,  6\€lC<i^v 
beside  6\lyos).  The  Greek  ixaWov  for  ixlf,ov  has  borrowed 
its  vocalisation  from  the  superlative :  melior  is  the  older 
form. 

mulceo  by  the  side  of  i-fxiXyca  may  also  show  a  sonant : 
but  the  combination  el  passed  into  ol  (ul)  in  Latin,  ex- 
cept in  the  forms  eli,  ell  (v.  p.  103  n.) :  so  that  the  vowel  in 
mulceo  may  be  a  purely  Latin  phenomenon.  If  however 
it  shows   a  sonant,  we  may  compare  the  Gk.  fipaneiv  (for 

mortis  cannot  be  put  on 'the  same  level  with/or^t-#,  as 
the  stem  shows  0  everywhere  (cf.  fipoTos)^  and  that  vowel  is 
therefore  probably  original. 

comua  may  be  compared  with  Sk.  yhgd^  and  would  then 
be  for  corngua» 

We  may  find  the  stem  in  Ktp&iifiv^  (for  /vjv-),  the  €  being  on  the  analogy 
of  tc4pas, 

fumus  toTfornus  Sk.  ghrni^  heat. 

mmhm  Sk.  mrdh^  enemy. 

The  nasal  sonants  differ  from  the  liquid  sonants  in  having  The  Nasal 
no  remaining  trace  of  the  nasal  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  at  any  ^^'**"- 
rate  in  unaccented  syllables.  Nor  are  there  in  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  any  nasal  semivowels  corresponding  to  the  liquid 
semivowels  /,  r.  The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  is  so 
far  justified  by  the  results  as  to  have  fully  established  its  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  laws  of  the  science. 

The  nasal  sonants  (written  «,  1^)  are  represented  in  Greek  Howdiffer- 
by  a,  ay,  a\k^  in  Latin  by  en^  em.     They  differ  further  from  the  J^^j ^  ^ 
liquid  sonants  in  their  origin.     Liquid  sonants,  we  have  seen,  nanta. 
are  always  due  to  the  loss  of  an  ^  in  a  syllable  containing 
a  liquid ;  nasal  sonants  are  sometimes  due  to  the  same  cause, 
but  also  result  from  the  addition  of  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  nasal  to  a  stem  ending  with  a  consonant.     We  shall  con- 
sider these  two  cases  separately. 
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As  in  illustrating  the   phenomena   of  liquid   sonants  in 

Greek  and  Latin,  we  shall  take   in  sequence  the  different 

formations  in  which  nasal  sonants  are  to  be  found.     Another 

method  of  arrangement  could  be  pursued,  viz.  to  classify  the 

nasal  sonants  according  as  the  syllable  in  which  they  occur  is 

accented  or  unaccented.     Thus, 

Inaoeenied      (i)  The  nasal    Bonant  appears  in  an  unaccented  syllable 

cent^iyi-  ^^^^^  mutes,  nasak,  and  liquids,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 

Ublec.        e.  g. : 

i-KaTo-v  {kKHTov)  Lat.  centum, 

lii-fxa-fjiev  {ii€iinfjL€v)  memento. 

Svofx-a  (^Svojin)  namen. 

(2)  In  unaccented  syllables  before  j^,  e.  g. : 

I.-E.  gmio  Pafi'i^(a=Palvia  venio, 

(3)  In  accented  syllables  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. : 

I.-E.  S'iiti         ia-'avTi,=:ld(Ti,  sunt  for  sent, 

c 

(4)  Before  sonants,  where  it  becomes  a  transitional  sound,  e.  g. : 
I.-E.  (nn-u        TOV'V'  tenuis. 

o 

In  different  We  have  seen  that  the  thematic  aorist  is  regularly  formed  from 
fonn»tioni.  ^.j^^  ^^^k  stem :  e.  g.  from  Xe^Tra)  we  have  IXittov.  Similarly  from 
aorift.  ^^  stem  TT^vO'  in  irivOos  and  irciVo/iai  for  irevda-oixaL  we  should 
get  iiTvOov.  But  the  three  consonants  together  being  unpro- 
nounceable, the  nasal  became  sonant,  and  the  result  is  liraOov. 
In  the  same  way  Ix^abov  is  for  i\^bov.  The  present  xavbivoa,  it 
is  true,  has  the  a- vowel ;  but  the  fiiture  x^^<''OMai  (<r.  17)  for 
\€vb'(TOfjLaif  shows  the  €  of  the  ftdl  root,  just  as  irfla-ofiai,  for 
Tt€vO-<ro\jLai,  So  also  ikaypv  for  i^'^xov  points  to  a  full  root 
V^Acyx*  tbe  o-degree  of  which  we  get  in  \i\oyxa. 

The  nasal  sonant  also  probably  appears  in  the  so-called 
aorists  ^cro-cva,  i\iEva,  These  forms  are  more  probably  im- 
perfects, of  which  th6  original  inflexion  was  *^€wy  for  i\<eFt^^ 
iX'^vs,  ^x^^('')*  "^^  plural  and  middle  voice,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  should  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  have  ixViicv^  ixyrc.  These  forms  do 
not  occur,  as  the  a  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  has  been  extended 
throughout  the  tense,  but  the  Homeric  middle  x'^''^  (*•  385)* 
etc.,  is  quite  regular. 
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Similarly,  from  a  stem  Krev-  in  kt^Ivoh  we  ought  to  get  an 
aorist  *^*cT€i^a,  *^icr€i;(r),  plural  iKTi^\x€v  {iKrayi^v),  etc.  Bat  in 
this  word  the  reverse  process  has  taken  place^  and  the  weak 
stem  iKTd'  for  ^fcr^-  has  been  extended  to  the  singular  in 
iKToiv^  iKTa.  The  middle  forms  in  Homer,  KTiiievat,  Kriixevos, 
KTia-Oai,  iireKTaTo,  also  show  the  nasal  sonant. 

As  in  the  aorist  so  in  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  active  and  In  the 
the  whole  of  the  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the  reduced  *^®^  * 
verb-stem.     Therefore  from  a  stem  fjL€v-  in  ijl4vos  we  ought  to 
get  a  perfect. 

sing.     fjJixova  fiifAoi;as  fxifxove. 

plur.        IJL€fJL^lJL€V  IJL€^nT€. 

And  these  forms  we  find  in  the  Homeric  iiifmiicv  and 
IJL4fidT€.  Other  forms  are  fxifmrov  (0.  413),  fi^fma-av  (N.  337), 
IJL€fm(is  (passim),  but  jifixdds  {U,  754)  and  fX€fjAd<rL, 

Similarly,  from  yey-  in  y4vos  we  have  the  perfect  y4yova, 
plural  y4ydfi€V  {y€ynii€v),  iKyeyarqv  (k.  138),  infin.  y€yS.yL€v 
(E.  248),  and  the  partic.  y€yd(is,  which  in  the  form  yeyds 
survives  in  Attic  tragedy. 

In  7C7ia<^  it  seems  that  ^  before  f  lias  passed  to  av-,  e.g.  yty^fcn^ 
ytyayfwSf  wkicfa,  on  the  analogy  of  iara/ifs,  has  passed  to  ytyHj&js, 

So  also  ytySaat  (for  ytyy^H  a  ytyyaai)  has  been  assimilated  to  y4yd-fitVf  yiya- 
rw  and  become  y€y6.-SLai.  The  explanation  of  fi(fiid<n  is  the  same.  A  clear 
instance  of  analogous  formation,  parallel  to  7C7oa;9  is  to  be  seen  in  Pindar^s 
ytydKdv  {Olymp,  6. 49).  The  similarity  of  yiyafitv  (the  plural  with  weak  stem 
of  7^70^0)  to  €<rrafi€y  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  form  7^70^0  on  the  analogy 
of  tardKa,    Such  too  is  the  probable  history  of  fiifidxa. 

In  the  perf.  mid.  we  have  r^rd-rat  =  rerw-rai,  with  the 
root  T€V'  in  t€Cv(o  (=r€X'-j^a)). 

Tr4<pdTai  =  ire^nrai,  root  ^6i;-  ;  cf.  <p6vos»  Other  forms  aye 
Tr€<f>6.<r6aiy  TT4<f>avTai. 

A  stem  fx€vd'  seems  to  be  proved  by  ixevOrjpai  (Hesych. 
fi€vOrjp7i'  <ppovTUy  We  shall  hardly  accept  the  derivation  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum^  which  derives  the  words  from 
\i.4vos  and  drjpiofjiai,  on  the  ground  that  the  soul  (^=zfx4vos)  is 
hunted,  i.  e.  governed,  by  thought.  The  reduced  form  of  jut€i;^- 
perhaps  appears  in  liiaOov  for  i-fx^d-ov.  IfxaOov  may  however 
show  the  reduced  form  of  the  stem  iiad-  in  iTTLpxiOris  (cf. 
De  Sauss.  p.  152). 
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Another  stem  ending  in  a  fvH  consonant  is  seen  in  ireiraOvia 
(TreiT^Ovla)  beside  TreirovOa :  and  probably  in  F.  99  we  ought 
to  read  with  Aristarchus  Ttiitaa-O^  (  =  Tr€Tra$'T€)  for  the  vulgate 
7T€TTO(r6€.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  stem 
Tra^-  from  Lat.  pat-ior^  where  the  a  must  be  primitive  and 
cannot  represent  a  nasal  sonant. 

In  present       In  verbs  corresponding  to  the  eighth  class  of  the  Hindu 

"«-•  grammarians,  where  the  pres.  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  ^nu  to  the  reduced  stem,  we  find  nasal  sonants  in 
ri'iro-rai  \/rej;-  and  i-w-rai,  Sk.  sanute,  ^itan  (obtain).  The 
original  sibilant  is  represented  by  the  aspirate  of  the  Attic 
A-rv-o)  and  of  avO-iv-Tris. 

In  nominftl     The  suffix  -to  takes  the  reduced  form  of  the  root.     Hence 

'**°^        we  have— 


rarrfs 

for 

0 

Sk,  matd 

(avrrf-)|utaro9 

for 

fijrrfy      VfJi^v, 

hatd 

{6hvvr])(f>aT6s 

for 

(t>nTos     VgAeU", 

gatd 

fiarSs 

for 

PnrSs      ^gem  (Lat.  venio). 

rata 

^-parrfy 

for 

ip'ipT6s  Vrem. 

pdT6s  may  also  show  the  weak  form  of  v^)3d  in  Ifidv,  but 
Sk.  gatd  can  only  come  from  gip-.  i-paros,  with  thfe  common 
prothetic  vowel  before'  the  liquid,  may  be  identical  with  Lat. 
lentus.  On  the  other  hand  the  adverb  fipifxa  points  to  a  Vrem 
rather  than  Vren,  therefore  ipaTos  is  for  iprgr6s* 

The  suffix  'ti  also  takes  the  reduced  root.  So  we  get  rdcrts 
for  rna-i^,  ^iais  is  open  to  the  same  doubt  as  paros.  An 
amplified  stem  appears  in  irbpo-KTaa-l'Tj  (rrjo-t-ij) ;  full  root  in 

KTclvca  (  =  KTCr-j^O)). 

The  termination  -u  also  was  suffixed  to  the  reduced  form  of 
the  root.  This  enables  us  to  connect  TTa\is  (^«x^^)  ^^^  *^® 
Latin  pingnis  (for  penguis,  pngu-iij,  the  e  becoming  i  before 
-ng ;  cf.  p.  191).  The  Sk.  baku  shows  that  the  original  stem 
was  b/ingMy  whence  we  get  baku  by  Grassmann's  law  (cf. 
p.  174).  In  this  case  the  law  must  have  come  into  operation 
before  the  separate  existence  of  Latin,  as  an  initial  bA  is 
ordinarily  represented  in  Latin  by/. 

i-kaxjis  goes  back  to  ^-A«x^5>  the  Indo-European  Inghu-^ 
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and  is  identical  with  the  Latin  levis  for  Inhuis,  a  Latin  eu 
corresponding  regularly  to  Indo-European  «g^-. 

Similarly  ^paxjus  is  for  fipny^ys^  Lat.  brevii  for  brenhuis.  The 
difference  of  j)inffuii  and  brevis  is  due  to  the  &.ct  that  the 
latter  shows  a  velar,  the  former  a  palatal  aspirated  guttural. 

So  baanis  {b^inis)  corresponds  to  den-sns,  with  a  difference  of 
termination.  The  same  nasal  sonant  appears  in  fiaOvs  {P^Ovs), 
the  strong  stem  being  seen  in  fiivOos  (also  ^aOos)* 

enns  is  Sk.  a^,  and  is  for  nsf-s.  The  same  stem  may  perhaps 
be  seen  in  Gk.  iop=*ii(Top  {na-^op)^. 

irdroy,  beside  the  Sk.  pdntAan^  gen.  j)atMs  {p^'(ids),  seems  to 
be  for  *7r«ro9.  In  Latin  we  have  pon(f)'S,  which  ought  to 
have  had  a  gen.  pent-is  (pnt-is)  ;  cf.  Trm  ^irebos. 

The  1st  pers.  pron.  plural  seems  to  have  come  from  an 
Indo-European  ip*w/,  whence  i<rfx€  =  ifxpic  (Aeolic),  or  by  loss 
of  spirant  and  compensatory  lengthening,  fifie-i  where  the 
aspirate  is  on  the  analogy  of  vpLeis  (Sk.  yuma).  In  the 
German  languages  f^=um,  and  we  get  *umg[me)^  whence 
Gothic  una. 

In  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  291)  of  declension  the  e  of  the  fuller  in  suflaxal 
form  of  the  stem  was  dropped :   before  a  vowel  the  nasal  *y^^*°  ^' 
remained  as  a  consonant,  before  a  consonant  it  became  a 
vowel. 

This  is  specially  seen  in  stems  with  suffix  -men-,  e.  g.  stem 
irotfici;-,  with  the  weak  form  in  iroCpLvri.  The  dative  plural 
iroifii-a-Lj  in  which  the  initial  letter  of  the  termination  is  a 
consonant,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  form  of  the  other  cases. 
Originally  it  stood  as  Trotfino'i  =  iroifma-i. 

(I>prjvy  <f>p€V'6s  with  the  o-degree  in  (T(i(f>p(ov,  <r<i<f>povos,  should 
show  in  the  dat.  pi.  ^p^o-t^^pao*^,  as  we  find  it  in  Pindar, 
rather  than  the  Attic  (f>p€'(rl.  The  stem  irpo^poi^-,  nom.  masc. 
'jrp6(f>p(0Vf  has  in  the  fem.  TrpoiPpaa-a-a  for  7rpo(f>pnTj^a,  with  which 
we  may  compare  Ilc/xr^^arra,  where  we  have  the  same  root  as 
in  ir^-^a-rai,  -<|)a-rrfs,  etc. 

The  stem  iov-  has  masc.  idv,  fcm«  laa-aa  for  ianrf^a:  cf, 
Lat.  ab'Sens. 

^  Another  Tiew  is  thftt  Sop  is  for  ircfopB,  Eng.  sword. 
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In  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of  neuters  in  -men,  tbe  final  a  of 
Sk.  ndmOf  Gk.  Svofia,  compared  with  Lat.  notnen,  gives  proof 
of  an  original  sonant.  Originally  this  nasal  would  have 
become  sonant  only  when  the  succeeding  word  began  with 
a  consonant.  In  SvofAa  and  the  stems  similarly  declined, 
fiTtaT'j  vbaT',  etc.,  the  sonant  nasal  remains  throughout, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  dental  suffix  in  the  oblique 
cases. 

Beside  nama  Svofia  we  may  set  the  nouns  of  number. 

sapfd  iirri  septem. 

ndva  hv4a  novem. 

ddga         b^Ka  decern. 

The  extended  6v6\ia'Ta  answers  to  Lat.  cognomen-ta. 
The  Sanskrit  grammarians  give  saptan-,  navan-,  etc.,  as  the 
stems  of  these  words,  but  of  the  congenital  languages  Latin 
and  Lithuanian  show  the  labial  nasal,  while  Gothic  has  final 
«,  according  to  the  rule  of  that  language  which  converts  final 
mton. 

In  the  Germanic  languages  the  labial  nasal  has  passed  to 
the  dental,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  where  the 
labial  m  was  naturally  dentalized  before  t  E.  g.  tenlAy  zehn-tey 
and  ten,  zehn^  in  place  of  tem^  zehm. 

In  Sanskrit  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals  from  two  to 
ten  are  -tij/a,  ^tka^  or  -ma. 

Taking  the  following — 

mptamd  Ifiboixos  Septimus. 

navamd  (lx;a-ros)  nonus  for  noumus. 

dagamd  (6^Ka-ros)  decimus. 

Sanskrit  shows  the  labial  nasal  in  the  termination,  and 
these  are  the  only  numerals  which  show  a  nasal  in  the  ending 
of  the  corresponding  cardinals.  Unless  then  some  strange 
chance  has  differentiated  the  nasals  of  ordinal  and  cardinal 
numbers,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same  labial  nasal  in 
both,  and  in  taking  -a  rather  than  ^ma  as  the  derivative  suffix 
of  the  ordinal  (c£  De  Sauss.,  pp.  30-32),  e.  g. — 

ioplam-d  (pbofx'os  septim-us. 
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The    forms    iva-Tos,   5^/ca-ro9,   and   the   u  of  octavus   must 
be    dealt    with    under    the    morphology    of    these    words 

(PP-  319*  3^5)- 

Leaving  inflexion  for  Composition  and  Derivation,  we  find  Ip.  Compo- 

that  sufl^es,  which  drop  e  before  certain  endings,  also  drop  it  Deriva- 

when  the  theme  of  which  they  form  part  becomes  the  first  *^^^- 

member  of  a  compound  word.     If  the  second  member  of  the 

compound  begins  with  a  consonant,  a  sonant  will  show  itself 

at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound.     E.g.  <5i/ofia- 

kKvT6s,     But  in  Greek  the  rule  was  not  faithfully  obeyed,  and 

we  find  such  compounds  as  ippev-o-yovos  on  the  analogy  of  the 

istems  ending  in  -0. 

The  Greek  theme  iv,  for  older  <refi-,  appears  in  4-7raf  for 
<r^-7raf,  and  airXovs  for  o^irAovy.  The  same  *ip-  is  to  be 
found  in  Latin  sim-plex,  sim-ul,  sem-el,  sem-jper. 

We  can   now  pass  on   to   the   terminations  which   show  Inteimi- 
instances  of  the  nasal  sonant.      In  these  the  €,  which  has 
been  expelled  in  the  stems  previously  considered,  has  never 
existed  at  all. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  nasal  sonant  bearing  the  accent 
becomes  -a«-  and  not  -a-  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 

Thus  in  the  3rd  pi.  the  ending  -nti  added  to  a  consonantal 
theme  developes  a  sonant,  and  as  this  syllable  originally  bore 
the  accent  the  sound  is  represented  by  -an.  -azrrt  appears  in 
Greek  as  -ao-i ;  e.  g.  in  the  Homeric  iJL€fxi'd<ri,y€y<SL'd<n  (p.  107). 
Compare  also  y€yp(SL<l>'d(ri,  XcXvk-oo-i,  etc.  An  ending  -^ri, 
-a(Ti  appears  in  the  perfects  iOdKari,  ir€^i}i;a<rt,  and  AcAoyxao^i  in 
the  poets  (cf.  p.  379). 

To  the  influence  of  accent  may  be  due  the  -an-,  Gk.  o, 
of  the  present  of  the  root  es,     Sk.  sdnli,  Gk.  idm. 

The  accent  as  it  exists  in  Greek  afibrds  of  course  no  help  to 
the  solution  of  the  question.  In  saying  that  the  nasal 
sonant  of  the  ending  originally  had  the  accent  we  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  primitive  language,  to 
determine  which  Sanskrit  is  a  better  guide  than  Greek. 

In  the  3rd  pi.  of  the  perf.  mid.  we  find  -arat  for  -«rai  after 
a  stem  ending  in  a  consonant  in  the  following  cases : — 
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T€Tpi<f>aTai,  Theogn.  4a  ;  Plat.  Eep,  533. 

T€TpC(f>aTai  {'To)^  Hdt.  a.  93. 

fiffxCxaraij  Hdt.  i.  146. 

€l\lxaTai,  Hdt.  7.  76. 

dpcopi-xarai  {-to),  11.  834 ;  A.  26, 

TeTeixpTai,  {-to),  A.  808. 

5€t6^X^rat  (-ro),  A.  4;  ?;.  7a  ;  Sexarai,  M.  147, 

Ipxarai  {-to),  iipxaro^  H,  481. 

T€Ti\aTa(,,  Thuc.  3.  13. 

iaeaixarai,  Hdt.  7-  6a. 

y€ypa(f>aTaif  Inscr. 

K€Kpv(t>aT<u,  Hes.  Q^o/d,  386. 

iirdxaro,  M.  350. 

rerd^arai,  Hdt.  6. 103. 

dTT^fcaro,  Hdt.  8.  6. 

This  list  only  inclades  stems' with  a  guttural  or  labial  conso* 
nant ;  besides  these  there  are  the  dental  stems,  e.g.  &ya>j;£5arai, 
K€x<aplbaTaf,,  ia-Kevibaro  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Homeric  iprjpi^ 
barai  and  dfCT^x^darat.  The  same  endings,  -arat,  -aro,  also  occur 
after  a  vowel,  e.  g.  P^pKrjarai,  K^arai,  cfarat,  irc^ojS^aro,  Kexo^ 
A(oaro,  and  in  the  optat.  middle,  as  in  the  Homeric  yfvoCaro, 
TTvOoiaro,  kaColaro,  iiyoCaTo,  yeva-alarOy  bvvalaro,  ircipJaro. 
The  Attic  tragedians  also  employ  the  same  ending  ;  Soph.  Ai, 
84a ;  0.  R.  1274 ;  0.  C,  921 ;  El.  an,  etc. 

Miscel.  The  a  of  the  ace.  pi.  and  sing,  after  consonants  arises  from 

laneouB  .  ,  _.  o» 

instances.    &  nasal  sonant,  e.  g.  irobas  =  irob^s  and  iroda  =  irob^.     So  m 
hoim  jp€dem:=zjpedjp,  pede€  (ace.  plur.)=/?tf^«i*. 

Miscellaneouji  instances  of  nasal  sonants  are — 

viginti  for  ^vigenti  for  vi-int-i,  Doric  FUari, 

For  the  o  of  t-fUoai  cf.  p.  370.  The  soft  guttural  in  Latin  in  the  numbers 
from  20  to  90  is  due  to  the  nasal  sonant,  e.g.  septingenti  {septi^k^ti),  where  the 
hard  guttural  regularly  becomes  a  soft  between  two  sonants. 

triens  is  for  tri-ns ;  cf.  Tpiis  (Tpins),  which  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  stems  in  -b. 

The    present   partic.  in    Latin   shows  the  sonant.     The 
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original  declension  was  e.  g.  hhSronU^  bkerftSs  (cf.  Sk.  bAdran, 
bAdraias).  The  Greek  has  assimilated  the  strong  form,  the 
Latin  the  weak,  throughout. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  common  instance  of  all  in  the 
negative  prefix  Gk.  a  (av),  Lat.  en~  in^,  Gothic  ««-.  The  en- 
becomes  in^  in  Latin  from  the  &ct  that  it  generally  occurs 
in  unaccented  syllables.  The  av  before  vowels  in  Greek, 
where  we  should  expect  v,  may  come  from  the  nasal  sonant 
in  accented  syllables;  compare  the  Sanskrit  nd. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  an  original  combination,  Double 

Osthoff  (Z.  6.  d.  P.  421)  holds  that  unaccented  f»,  »,  I,  r,  %  u, 
before  vowels  and  after  a  short  syllable,  have  the  function  of 
consonants,  but  that  after  a  long  syllable  we  have  tjf,  u^,  9j^m: 
j»,  //,  |r,  without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  accent. 

The  double  liquid  sonants  so  produced  are  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  ir,  ur,  il,  ul,  though  the  quantity  of  the  i  and  u 
seems  to  vary,  in  Greek  by  o/>,  oA. 


Thus  TTOkv 
Bopias 

XoKds 
fiopi 

Sk.  puru. 
girl 
puri, 
Aird, 
girdti. 

fioKeraL 
Topelv 

iropelv 
a-Top' 

Sk.  gurdt€(?). 
tirdti. 
milati. 
purdyati. 
stirati. 

But  Sk.  ir,  ur 

answer  to  Gk. 

op, 

aX  in 

papv9 
iripo9 

guru, 
purds. 

irapi 

pura. 

Latin  has  at 

•,  a/,  or,  ol,  answering  to  Sk.  ir. 

ur — 

haruspex 

Aird. 

orior 

irte, 

a 

mare 

mtra. 

corium 

cvra. 

parentes 
gravis 

lTOp6vT€9. 

guru 

vorare 
mola 
storea 
torus    . 

girdti, 
\Li\f\. 

-stir. 

The  original  nasals  j/»,  ^m  are  represented  by  Sk.  an,  am^ 
Gk.  avy  apL, 
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tnnu     Sk.  tanu  6k.  rain;-. 

o 

just  as  ffpii  guru  fiapi. 

and       ip^v  ipakov. 

Other  instances  with  double  nasals  even  in  unaccented 

syllables   (while   usually  ^,1^1  =  an,   am  only  in   accented 
syllables)  are— 

irf^mov  irayiOVy 

Compare  kwni,  where  the  u  is  due  to  the  foUowing  labial,  but  e  sarvives  in 
kemones  and  Semo^Se-hemo, 

In  itlrvw  there  ia  only  one  nasal. 

In  riKTaiva  for  reKr^ia,  av  replaces  j  before  i,  and  we  get 
reKroTj^a,  which  then  by  Epenthesis  (cf.  p.  197)  becomes 
riKToxva, 

PaCvca  =  Pavi^<»>  is  from  original  gfffioy  where  the  labial  has 
been  dentalised  before  the  semivowel ;  compare  koivos  from  ico/la- 
jpsy  cf.  Lat.  cum  :  KaCvoi  beside  KOfidv  points  to  original  Kofij^o). 

In  Latin  the  double  nasals  are  represented  like  the  simple 
nasals  by  en,  em — 

tnnu  TOW'  ienU'is. 

o 

Long  The  Latin  representative  of  ^,  //  is  doubtful:  guh  ms^j  be 

for  fflld  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  586). 

The  question  of  the  long  sonants  is  obviously  connected  in 
some  way  with  that  of  the  appearance  of  stems  increased  by 
the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  svarabhakti  vowel  side  by 
side  with  the  simple  stems. 

Compare — 

y€V€'Trjp  beside  yvrj-ros.  Kiixa-Tos  beside  -/c/uid-TC)s. 


Bonantf. 


KoXi-aai 

icXi;-T(fs. 

riiia-xos 

'Tfld^TSs. 

-j8eAe-rTj9 

jSAry-TOS 

ircpd^a-a-ai 

irpd-rrfs. 

rip^-rpov 

T/)7y-r<{s. 

bipLa-ais 

bfid-T6s, 

CTK^ki'TOS 

<ricAi;-/)(fs, 

K€pi-<r<r(u 

Kpd-Trjp. 

TTcki^trtrai 

TrXd-rCov, 

Oiva^Tos 

Ovd'Tos. 

4-r<lXo-i;ro9 

T\d-T69. 
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In  these,  groups  of  words  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
we  have  a  double  set  of  roots  existing  side  by  side — 

(i)  The  ordinary  root  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  svara- 
bhakti  vowel  {ycvP-rrjp  beside  Vy€V-), 

(ii)  A  reduced  root  followed  by  a  long  vowel. 

The  loss  of  the  root  vowel  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  we 
have  met  with  so  offcen  before,  and  originates  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.  the  place  of  the  accent.  With  regard  to  the  first 
class,  the  question  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  svarabhakli 
vowel  as  an  integral  part  of  the  root  or  a  merely  phonetic  * 

insertion    is    as  yet    undecided,   but   we    may   notice    two 
points : — 

(i)  The  quality  of  the  svarahhakti  vowel,  in  Greek  at  any 
rate,  is  determined  mostly  by  that  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
We  have  yevt-rrip,  but  Oivaros* 

(ii)  The  quality  of  the  svarahhakti  vowel  determines  that 
of  the  long  vowel  in  the  corresponding  stem.  We  have 
yj;i;-Tos,  but  Bvdros. 

The  second  class  of  forms,  which  exhibit  a  long  vowel,  origi- 
nated from  a  long  sonant  /,  f,  n,  1^.  For  the  theory  of  the 
long  sonants  we  must  refer  to  p.  475. 

The  long  liquid  sonants  J",  J,  are  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  Long 
Ir,  ur.     In  Greek  they  appear  as  po),  Xo),  and  also  apparently  J^^^^ts 
as  op,  cX.     Latin  has  rd,  Id  where  Greek  has  pa>,  Xa>,  but  ar,  HI 
where  Greek  has  op,  oX. 

Thus— 

Sk.  glr-nd  jSpcoros  granum. 

purvyd  irpd'ios 

,.     ,  ,  ({Z.G.d.  P.  437; 

shrnd  crTp<aT6s  _^..      I  f,    «  J 

,  ,     ,      .  , .  stratus  <  De  oauss.  26^, 

(short  r  m  arparos)  I     /;  \ 

gurtd  gratus. 

jmrnd  planus. 

Similarly,  I.-E.  bhfgtSd  r=fractus  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  178);  I.-E. 
ufd'i-  =  radix,  English  root  (short  sonant  in  pabafxvos,  Goth. 
vaurtfy  Engl,  wort) ;  I.-E.  k^tei  =  crates  (short  sonant  in 
Goth,  haurds,  cf.  Engl.  hurdU) ;    I.-E.  tJtSs  =  {f)ldtiM  (Z.  6. 

I  2 
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d.  P.  ^66 ;  K.  Z.  xxv.  49),  and  so  on.  So  qnartui  may 
represent  I.-E.  qtufiSs  (Z.  0.  d.  P.  435),  with  a  metathesis  of 
rd  to  dr. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Sk.  wrdhvd  6p66s  arduns. 

dirpAd  5oA-i-x(^9  largns  (for  dlargos?). 

The  full  root  niAy  appear  in  |y-l(cX-cx4'. 

urpa  ipyv* 

girsd  K6p<rr\. 

purti  'ir6pTi9  pars. 

umd  oikos  for  FoXpos. 

krgd'  koXckJlvos  (cracentes). 

irmd  armns. 

kurdati  cardo. 

The  above  is  mainly  the  list  given  by  De  Sanssure,  but 
many  of  the  cases  quoted  are  very  doubtful.     We  may,  how- 
ever, be  pretty  safe  in  asserting  f,  J  to  be  represented  in  Greek 
by  po),  Ao),  in  Latin  by  rd,  Id' 
Long  nasal      The  long  nasal  sonants  are  more  doubtful  still,  but  Osthoff 
sonants.      ^ j^^  jj-^  j^^  Vorwort,  p.  iv)  sees  ^  in  )9a-^t,  Prj-rriv,  Sk.  ^dta, 

by  the  side  of  ip  in  pdrrjVf  Sk.  ^atd,  (Otherwise  K.  Z.  xxvii. 
606.)  So  Sk.  dtis,  Gk.  vrjaaa,  may  come  from  I.-E.  j^i-  (Lat. 
anas  is  obscure).  Sk.  ydiar-  may  be  for  inler-  (cf.  clvaripcs, 
janitrices).  The  long  nasal  sonant  has  also  been  seen  in  Gk. 
vd-,  vri'y  of  vri-K€pbrjs,  etc.  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  606).  But  none  of 
this  can  be  considered  certain. 


CHAPTEE    VL 

GUTTURAXS. 

Explosive  letters  may  be  classified  either  according  to  the  Mutev  or 
place  in  the  mouth  at  which  they  are  articulated,  or  according  giveg? 
to  the  mode  of  their  articulation.     Their  characteristic  as  a 
group  is  the  voiceless  moment  or  check  in  their  pronunciation. 

According  to  place  of  articulation  they  can  be  divided  into 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  and  velar  sounds.  The  labials  are  pro- 
nounced at  the  lips,  the  dentals  at  the  teeth,  the  palatals  at 
the  hard  palate,  the  velars  at  the  velum  or  soft  palate.  The 
last  two  divisions  may  also  be  grouped  together  as  gutturals, 
but  this  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  certain  consonants 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  and,  as  the  sounds  known  as 
palatals  are  distinct  in  origin  and  treatment  &om  those 
known  as  velars,  it  is  better  to  give  each  class  its  proper 
name.  The  difference  in  mode  of  articulation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  English  *  kin '  and  *  cool,'  in  the  former  of  which 
the  guttural  is  pronounced  nearer  the  front  of  the  mouth  than 
in  the  second. 

According  to  the  manner  of  articulation  the  Explosives 
can  be  classed  as  Aspirated  Tenues  and  Mediae  and  Unaspirated 
Tenues  and  Mediae.  The  Tenues,  being  pronounced  with  the 
vocal  chords  wide  apart,  have  no  accompanying  vocal  sound 
and  are  also  called  Surds.  The  Mediae,  being  pronounced 
with  the  chords  close  together,  have  an  accompanying  sound 
and  are  also  called  Sonant. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  notation  adopted  for  the 
different  explosives  in  this  book  : — 

Labial.         Denial.        Palatal.         Velar. 

Tenues   .../>..  ^     ..  ^  ..  y. 

Mediae  ...     6     .     .  d    .     .  ff  .     .  g. 

Tenues  Asp.     .    ph  .     .  th  .     .  kh  .     ,  qh. 

Mediae  Asp.     .     bh    »     .  dh ,     ,  §k  ,     .  gA. 

The  dig-         The  distinction  between  palatals  and  velars  is  comparatively 
b^w'^     recent  and   of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  modem 

palatals        philology. 

That  the  Sanskrit  gutturals  correspond  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  gutturals  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  long  been  a  familiar 
fact.  But  there  have  always  been  a  certain  number  of  words 
in  which  a  Sanskrit  guttural  was  known  to  be  represented  by 
a  Greek  labial  or  dental,  while  the  Latin  preserved  the  gut- 
tural, but  sometimes  as  c,  sometimes  as  qu.  Philologists  have 
never  ventured  to  separate  Sanskrit  ca,  Greek  re,  Latin  que ; 
or  Sanskrit  kdtaras^  Greek  iroVepos,  Latin  uter  (for  quoter?); 
or  again  Zend  cis,  Greek  rt;,  Latin  quis.  No  adequate  ex- 
planation however  has  been  given  by  the  older  school  of  phi- 
lologists of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  guttural  was 
thus  modified  in  the  different  languages.  Curtius,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Grundzuge^  did  indeed  distinguish  these  irregular 
phenomena  by  the  names  of  labialisation  and  dentalisation, 
but  such  names  are  not  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  guttural  did  become  a  labial  or  a 
dental,  but  to  the  question  under  what  circumstances  the 
change  took  place  Curtius  offered  no  answer.  The  explanation 
that  he  gave  of  the  phonetic  difficulty  was  that  the  change 
was  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  yod  and  v 
sound ;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  is  sporadic  and  parasitic 
cannot  be  grouped  under  a  general  law^. 

^  It  must  be  added  that  the  remarks  in  Curtios  G.  H,  479,  especially 
that  '  the  transformation  worked  by  zetacism  (dentalisation)  is  usually 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  neighbouring  t  and  e  sounds  *  is  very  near 
the  truth,  and  in  the  5th  German  edition,  Curtius  acquiesces  in  the  theory 
of  Asooli,  etc.,  on  this  point. 
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The  ^reat  discovery  which  has  set  the  phenomena  in 
an  entirely  new  light  was  originated  by  Ascoli  (Corsi  di 
fonologiay  p.  42  n.j  and  elaborated  by  Collitz  (jB.  B.  iii 
177),  De  Saussure  {Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  iii.  369),  and  especially 
Johannes  Schmidt  {K.  Z.  xxv.  63).  To  clearly  understand 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit  once  contained  the  following  distinct  series  of 
gutturals  ^  using  the  term,  that  is,  in  its  looser  sense. 

Hard.  Soft.  Aspirated. 

I.     .   .   .  f  .  .  .  y  .   .   .  3h{h). 

II.  .     .     .     k    .     ,     .    g    ,     .     ,    gh, 

III.  .     .     .     c     .     .     .    j    .     .     .    jh(h). 

Thus  we  have — 

I.  Palatals:  gyjijk{h)  (of  which  y  is  called  in  Sanskrit 
grammars  a  palatal  sibilant,  while  y,  jh  have 
no  special  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
palatalised  velars). 


^  The  letters  in  series  II.  and  III.  are  called  by  Whitney  {Sk.  Gr.  $  5) 
respectively  '  gutturals  *  and  '  palatals  * ;  but  the  '  palatals  *  are  recognised  as 
derivative  and  originating  in  an  alteration  of  the  < gutturals*  ($  42),  i.  e.  as 
we  shall  see,  they  represent  the  '  gutturals '  before  palatal  vowels. 

g  has  come  to  be  a  palatal  sibilant  and  is  pronounced  as  '  «A  *  (§  63) ;  but 
according  to  the  theory  now  generally  adopted  it  represents  an  original 
guttural,  though  one  distinct  in  kind  from  those  in  series  II. 

j  and,  in  theory,  jh  (which  however  actually  occurs  as  A,  $  220),  repre- 
sent under  the  same  symbol  two  distinct  sets  of  sound;  first,  the  soft 
aspirated  and  unaspirated  '  palatals,*  corresponding  to  the  '  gutturals  *  ff,  gh, 
just  as  c  corresponds  to  k  ;  secondly,  the  soft  aspirated  and  unaspirated  sounds 
corresponding  to  9  (§  219). 

Some  obscurity  is  unavoidable  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
has  but  one  set  of  symbols  for  two  sets  of  sounds  totally  distinct  in  origin. 
Secondly,  the  symbols  in  series  III.  (c,  jj  jh)  are  unfortunately  known  in 
Sanskrit  grammars  as '  palatals,'  while  on  the  other  hand  the  series  ^,  jyjh  are 
called  by  German  philologists  '  palatals,'  as  distinct  from  the  '  velars '  k,  g^  gh. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  new  terminology  into  a  science 
already  overweighted  with  technical  terms,  nor  have  we  thought  it  well  to  fill 
our  pages  with  illustrations  from  Zend  and  Church  Slavonic,  which  distin- 
guish the  soft  and  aspirated  palatals  from  the  corresponding  palatalised  velars 
by  a  special  symbol.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  subject  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  comparative  philology  should  be  further  obscured 
by  an  ambiguous  nomenclature. 
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II.  Velars:    k,  g^  gh  (called   in   Sanskrit  grammars 
*  gutturals'). 
III.  Palatalised  Velars  :  (?,  j^  jh  (h)  (called  in  Sanskrit 
grammars 'palatals'). 

Now  the  sounds  in  Series  I,  f ,  /,  jA^  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  Greek  and  Latin  under  all  circumslances  by  k,  y,  x  ^ 
^>  gi  9^i  or  equivalent  sounds. 

The  sounds  in  Series  II,  k^  g,  gi,  and  Series  III,  Cy  Jy  J  A, 
regularly  interchange  with  one  another  in  Sanskrit,  the  latter 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  before  i  (y). 

Thus  we  have ; — 

^/guc  (gleam)  (^ui-rd  (bright)      but  gdc-isfha. 

Vvaj  (be  strong)      ug-r6  (mighty)     but  dj-lja-, 
Varc  (shine)  ark-d  (sun)  but  arc-is, 

Vtij  (be  sharp)         tig-md  (sharp)       but  tej-isfha. 
Now  i  {y)  is  the  palatal  vowel,  and    the   explanation  of 

these  phenomena  clearly  is  that  the  original  guttural  before 

the  palatal  vowel  is  under  its  influence  pronounced  not  as  a 

pure  guttural,  but  with  a  palatal  afiection. 

But  this  interchange  between  i,  ^,  ghy  and  c,  jyjhy  occurs  in 

Sanskrit  not  merely  before  %  (y),  but  also  in  some  cases  before  a. 

For  instance  we  have — 

Vvac  (to  speak)  vdk-d  but  vdc-as. 

katards  (which  of  two)    but  ca  (and). 
Vyug  (to  yoke)  yug-van  but  ybjate. 

gharmds  (warm)  but  hdras  (warmth). 

sk.  aand       In  nearly  every  case  however  this   a  before   which  the 

"^P*  *•    change  takes  place  corresponds  not  to  an  a  but  to  an  ^  in 

Greek  and  Latin.      For  instance  vdcas  corresponds  to  the 

Greek  stem  iirecr-,  ca  to  re,  kdraa  (with  h  (orjA)  to  Ocpca-, 

What  is  the  inference  ?  Clearly  that  the  Sanskrit  a  which 
corresponds  to  an  European  e  is  not  identical  in  origin  with 
the  Sanskrit  a  which  corresponds  to  an  European  a  ;  but  that 
the  two  sounds  a  and  e  originally  difierent  have  become  con- 
fosed  and  identical  in  sound  and  character  in  Sanskrit,  while 
they  have  remained  distinct  in  the  western  languages.     But 
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traces  of  the  original  existence  in  Sanskrit  of  this  second 
palatal  vowel  are  preserved  in  the  palatalisation  of  the  gnt- 
turals  before  those  a's  which  represent  an  original  e^  while 
before  those  a's  which  are  original  the  gattural  remains 
intact.  Indo-European  a  and  e  were  only  confased  in  San- 
skrit after  the  latter  had  palatalised  the  preceding  con- 
sonant. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  established  the  following  facts :  Condu- 
that    there  were    originally  in   Sanskrit   two  sets  of  gut- 
turals:— 

(i)  The  Palatals,  f,  j^  jh  {h\  whose  character  is  unaffected Pai***l»- 
by  the  succeeding  sound. 

(2)  The  Velars,  i,  ^,  gh^  which  before  the  palatal  vowels  Velaw. 
%  {y)  and  a  corresponding  to  an  original  ^,  passed  into  the 
corresponding  palatalised  sounds  Cyj^jh  (A). 

Now  this  double  row  of  gutturals  existed  in  the  original 
Indo-European  langfuage.  This  we  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  assuming  from  the  evidence  of  Sanskrit  alone,  but  it  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  phenomena  not  merely  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  also  of  the  North-European  and  of  the  other 
Arian  languages. 

Without  discussing  this  further  for  the  present,  we  may 
lay  down  the  following  laws.  The  original  Indo-European 
language  possessed  two  sets  of  gutturals — 

( i)  The  Velar  gutturals,  q^  j,  gA,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Velars, 
succeeding  sounds,  took  different  forms  in  different  languages. 
We    may  divide   the   Indo-European    languages   into    two 
groups,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  represented  these 
sounds. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  q^  g,  gA  Languages 
continually  appear  as  ^-sounds,  or  their  equivalents,  with*^ 
a  succeeding  labialisation  u^  e.  g.  I.-E.  qis,  Lat.  quis.  We  are 
not  to  regard  this  ^  as  a  *  parasitic'  sounds  but  rather  to 
suppose  that  the  labialised  guttural  was  originally  a  simple 
sound,  differing,  that  is,  from  the  complex  sound  produced  by 
the  addition  of  the  semivowel  u  to  the  palatal  guttural  i,  as  in 
ei'Uos,  Sk.  d^-va,  Ik-Fos,  eq-uos.    Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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of  East. 


the  languages  of  this  g^oup  are  not  consistent  in  exhibiting 
the  labial  affection  in  all  cases ;  frequently  the  labialisation 
appears  in  one  language  and  not  in  the  rest,  or  in  one  word 
but  not  in  another  in  the  same  language,  and  under  apparently 
the  same  circumstances. 
lA^ages  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  and  Slavonic  languages, 
with  which,  apart  from  Sanskrit,  we  are  not  concerned,  the  u 
as  an  inherited  affection  is  entirely  absent ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  languages  never  possessed  the  sound 
or  whether  they  let  it  drop  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  Velar  gutturals  then  are  represented  in  the  different 
languages  as  follows  :— 

In  Sanskrit  by  i,  ^,  ffk,  but  before  i{y)  and  a  (=^),  by  the 
corresponding  palatalised  gutturals  c,  j\  jh  {K),  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  trace  of  labialisation. 

In  Greek  the  velars  appear  either  with  a  labial  affection  or 
without.  Without  it  (when  we  write  them  j,  g^,  gA)  they 
^®  '^>  y>  X  •  ^^^  it  (A*,  g*,  ^^*)  they  become  before  t,  €  the 
corresponding  dentals  r,  5,  B :  before  o,  nasals,  liquids,  r,  d,  9, 
the  corresponding  labials  tt,  ^,  <^. 

Where  n  precedes  or  follows  the  velar,  they  are  represented 

In  Latin  without  labialisation  the  velars  become  c,  y,  gh  [g 
or  A) ;  with  labialisation  ^  becomes  qu  or  c ;  g*  becomes  gu,  g 
or  V ;  ^h^  becomes/,  i,  gu  or  v. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  representatives : — 


Yelan  in 
Sanskrit ; 


in  Greek. 


Sanskrit. 


^ghjh{ji\ 


Palatals.         (2)  The  Palatal  gutturals,  ^,  ^,  gh^  appear  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  Teutonic  languages  as  mutes,  but  in  the  Slavonic  and 


Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Iiatin. 

i    •  • 

K      .      . 

.      C      .      .      . 

k^    .   . 

.       K,  W,  T  . 

.     c,  qu    .     . 

8      •    • 

.     y    .     . 

.     g     .     .     . 

8"     •    • 

.     y,)3,5. 

•    g^^y^g  • 

gA    .    . 

•     X    •     • 

.     g,  h     .     . 

gA*   .    . 

•     X>*,  ^ 

.     f,  b,  gu,  V 
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Eastern  langoages,  including  Sanskrit,  as  spirant  sounds. 
This  difference  of  treatment  may  perhaps  reflect  an  original 
difference  of  dialect  in  the  parent  speech. 

The  following  is  a  table  : — 

Indo-European.  Greek.  Liaiin.  Sanskrit. 

^     .     .     .     y    .     .     .     g    .     .     .    ^. 

Curtius  explained  the  transformation  of  gutturals  to  labials  Labialisa- 
and  dentals  by  supposing  that  the  gutturals  developed  after  ^"""^ 
them  a  '  parasitic '  or  ^  sporadic '  semivowel  u  or  i;  just  as  we 
have  the  palatal  guttural  followed  by  {^  in  ^^2^09,  Lat.  eq-uos^ 
where  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  simple  labialised  velar 
in  ^(?= Latin  quo.  But  the  later  theory  differs  from  that  of 
Curtius  in  supposing  two  originally  distinct  sets  of  gutturals, 
and  not  one  set  modified  or  not  as  the  case  might  be  by 
a  sporadic  i  or  if.  As  has  been  stated  above,  however,  this 
u  sound  is  not  always  constant.  We  are  to  regard  it  as 
an  original  part  of  the  velar  sound,  but  we  must  yet  admit 
that  the  conditions  under  which  it  sometimes  appears 
and  sometimes  does  not,  are  not  yet  completely  known. 
For  the  Indo-European  q  we  get  normally  Latin  yw,  Gothic 
hw :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  labial 
semivowel  has  completely  disappeared,  and  where  we  have 
to  enquire  whether  a  Greek  k  or  Latin  c  corresponds  in 
Sanskrit  to  a  ^  or  a  ^  before  we  can  decide  to  which 
order  of  guttumls  it  belongs.  Practically  then  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  those  cases  where  the  velar  is  labial- 
ised by  a  succeeding  j^sound  (which  we  shall  write  ^, 
g*,  g^**),  and  those  cases  where  it  is  not,  {q^  g,  gA).  We 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  theory  under  each  of  these  six 
heads. 

I.  Indo-European  q  (the  unlabialised  hard  velar)  is  in  San-  lndo-£u- 
skrit  ^,  Greek  k,  Latin  c  before  a,  r,  L  ropean. 

(Where  the  Sanskrit  is  not  given,  the  character  of  the  sound 
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is  determined  by  other  langnagee — Zend,  Lithuanian^  Chuich 
Slavonic,  etc.) 


Greek. 


Sanskrit. 

kdkhati  (he  laughs)     Ka\(kC^i,v 


krpdnas  (sword) 
Vir  (mention) 
karkdfai  (crab) 


KOTtpOS 

KapTt6s 

KOpV^ 
KOpKlVOS 

KiiTcros,  (r/cdTrro) 
K\iC(o,  KXayyrj 

Kkrjk 


iarkui  (spindle) 


/  irpaicro9,  rpiiroi 

-J  irptKris,     T€piri,Ki'    J-torqueo. 


Latin. 

cachinnns. 

coUis,  excello. 

camuros. 

caper. 

carpo. 

car-men. 

cancer  (for  career). 

scobs,  scabo. 

cla-n-go. 

{clavis,  conclave, 
claudo. 
crocio,  gloctorare. 


1 


pavvos 

There  ia  labialisation  in  rpiwot,  torqueOf  and  in  the  derivative  rtpwi- 
xipawos, 

iKapov       (blind,         aquilos,     aquilo, 
Hesych.)  aquila. 

^a/Tf*  (incense)      |     ^^^^^^  |  vapor  (?}. 

Virt  (to  spin)  KipraXov,  K\<a0a>  (|)     crates  (f ). 

We  find  the  short  liquid  sonant  in  Gothic  haurd»,  English  hurdle. 


ialamas  (writing-  )     #. 
reed)  J'"^'^* 

Virt  (to  cut)  K€Cp<a 

^/iurd  (to  leap)        Kpibrj 

CTKaCpa} 

V^iu  (to  cover)        (tkvtos 

We  may  perhaps  compare  ohtcums  and  ffietd. 

Kpivos 

Vkft  (to  possess)  <     1    .      f  /x 

In  Latin  we  have  in  this  instance  labialisation. 


calamus,  culmus. 

curtus  {kgi^-). 
cardo. 
scurra. 
scutum. 

comus  {ipiO'). 
quies,    tranquillus ; 
cf.  Eng.  wAile. 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


anid^  (hook)  iyKdv^  SyKOS 

gariard  (flint)  Kprf^ry,  KpoKiXrj 

*/rah9  (to  protect)  ipKi<ay  AAkt],  iXi^oi 

tdkman  (child)  tIkvov 

t^iksan  (carpenter)  riKTOiv 


Latin. 

uncus. 

calx,  calculus. 

arceo. 

Eng.  tAane. 

tignum. 


In  some  of  the  above  instances  an  original  q  appears  un- 
labialised  before  letters  other  than  a,  r,  I,  though  with  a 
following  a,  r,  I  in  some  connected  form.  The  following  are 
more  irregular  cases  of  the  absence  of  labialisation : — 


idlai  (black) 


KT^kts  [KdkCs) 


kdrakas  (cocoa-nut  )     » 


{Koipos    (thread    of ) 
warp,  Hesych.) 


kesara  (hair) 

Vkamp  (to 
tremble) 

karkaras  (hard) 

kalyds  (sound) 

kanyd  (girl) 

Vkr,  kfuSti  (to  do,  [  Kpalv<a,  K^pbos 
make) 

kraviSy  krurds 


caligo. 
carina. 


vcaesanes. 


campus. 


KapyjoLpos* 

KoXos  (£p.  Kdk6s) 


JKpaii 
vai-Kpapos 

\  Kpias,  Kpf6os 


Eng.  hale. 


\  creare,  Ceres. 
")  cruor,  crudus. 


(raw  flesh) 

^kas  (scratch) 
kaaati 


J  Kpvotis  KpvaToWos  )  crudelis,  cruentus. 

>  Kitrroip, 

{Kak6Tnr(0y  KaXvfirj       (  occulo,  clupeus. 
ict/Aif,  KiXv^  \  cululluSj  calix. 


In  tliii  gronp  there  are  traces  of  labialisation ;  occulo  is  for  *6bquelo,  with 
tl^ol  before  a  vowel,  and  quol  written  oul.  In  the  8,  C,  de  Bacchanal,  we  get 
oqmoUdd,  which  preserves  the  labialisation. 

fcoXdi;  calare,  kalendae. 

^kal  (to  drive)        Kkovtiv  (for  Kok'V€^v)  pro-cella. 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

KXi(o  da-des,  culter,  clava. 

eulter  is  for  qltr- :  elddes,  eldva  firom  9J-. 

Gladiu*,  if  not  a  foreign  word  of  Celtic  origin,  may  be  connected,  the  e  being 
tofiened  to  g  before  the  liquid,  as  in  graeilU. 

^kr^  Mr  (scatter)  ) 

,.  ,.'  >Kpiv€iv  cemo. 

In  Sanskrit  one  or  two  late  forms  show  sk  (Whitney,  Supplement,  p.  22). 

>         /  r    \  /  KokcKivos,  KokoKivos  gracilis. 

t  (Hesych.),  KoXoaaos     Old  Lat.  cracentes. 
Vsiial  (stumble)     <rKoki6s  scelus. 

kankanl  (oma-       \ 

ment   with         rKai/d^o)  cano. 

bells)  i 

Vskand  (leap)  crKivhaXov  scando. 

^ksad  (divide)         (r)(iLC<^  scandnla. 

KokiitTdiy  K6ka<f>oSy    ^ 
(rK(iAo>/r,  (TTTitXa^,       >8calpo. 
tnrapio'a'oo  J 

The  0  of  ie6\a<f>os,  etc.  is  irrational ;  ffwika^,  cnapdcffca  show  labialisation  firom 
the  allied  forms. 

The  Ionic  pronominal  stem  ko-  in  k&s,  kov,  etc.,  as  opposed 
to  71^9,  TTov,  quOf  quoty  etc.,  shows  a  dialectical  peculiarity,  so 
far  unexplained.  But  the  whole  group  of  words  from  this 
root  presents  difficulties  not  yet  fully  cleared  up ;  utety  e.  g. 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  irorepo9,  yet  cannot  by  the  laws 
of  Latin  phonetics  stand  for  ^quoler  or  *cuter. 
Again  with  an  original  q  we  have — 

K6firj  coma, 

KOpdvri  corona* 

Kor6kr]  (catinus  ?). 

K6pr]y  Koipr^y  Kovplbtos  (curtus  7). 

Cf.  Kovpi^,  xSpinj.  According  to  Curt.  (Stud,  i.  250,  0.  E,  148)  to  be  con- 
nected with  K^ipu,  because  maidens  before  marriage  dedicated  their  hair  to 
the  goddesses  {y,  Ebeling,  Lex,  Som,  s.  t.). 

fccideia  Cauda. 

kdravai  (crow  ?)        Kopa^y  Kopivr\  corvus,  comix. 
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Sanskrit.                          Greek. 

Latin. 

kanas  (flonr-dust)      kovis 

cinis. 

Vkal  kaldyati  (to  )     , 
urge  on)    j         ' 

celer,  celox. 

kokilas  (cuckoo)       k6kkv( 

cucns. 

kanthd  (garment)     Kivrpcav,  k6vtos 

cento. 

kavia  (wise)               ko^q),  &-KOt;-Q) 

cavere. 
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Here  an  initial  9  is  lost ;  cf.  G^r.  schauen,  £ng.  show,  and  Gr.  Bvo-ffKSos. 

A  labialised  q  (^)  is  represented  in  Greek  by  *c,  in  Latin  by  The  velar 

•i»      /»  n  J  in  combi- 

c,  if  tt  follows  or  precedes—  nationwith 

vrias  (wolf)  Xiukos  {FXvk^os).  *' 

The  Latin  lupus,  owing  to  its  p,  must  be  borrowed  from  the  Italian  dialects ; 
Goth,  vulft,  Eng.  wolf. 

ndkti  (night)  wkt-os  cf.  noct-is. 

cakrds  (wheel)  icuKkos  (k^ek^lo-s). 

Ct  Ang.-Saz.  hioeohl,  hweohol,  Eng.  wheel. 

Vruc  (to  shine)         AevKoy  lucet. 

ruga,  rdgas  (sickness)  Avypoy,  XcvyaAfoy  lugeo. 
yugam  C^ov  jugnm, 

'i/muc,  muhcati  (re-  fivKTrjp  mucus. 

lease) 
okas  (repose)  ci/K-dXo;. 

Hence  /SovkJXo;,  but  oloitokos,  alirSXos^  etc.  (cf.  De  Sauss. 
M^m,  Sac.  Ling.  vi.  161.) 

We  may  add  o-kvtosj  irt/Atf ,  which  appear  above. 

II.  The  velar  q  with  the  subsequent  labialisation  (i^)  The  labia- 
becomes  in  Greek  before  the  thin  vowels  i  e,  the  corresponding  ^^^^  " 
dental  r.  Before  similar  vowels  in  Sanskrit  it  becomes  the 
palatal  c.  But  between  Sanskrit  c  and  Greek  r  there  is  no 
immediate  historical  connexion.  The  dental  only  appears  in 
Greek  in  those  cases  where  other  words  of  the  same  group 
show  a  ir  before  the  full  vowel  o,  e.  g.  r^AAo)  :  irrfAoy,  rio : 
ir6$€v  (v.  infra).  We  must  liistinguish  between  the  cases 
where  the  velar  is  labialised  {k^  +  e),  and  those  in  which  it  is 
not  (q  +  ^y  In  the  former  case  we  have  in  Sanskrit  the 
palatal  c,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  r,  qu  (e.  g.  cis,  rls,  quisy 
Indo-European  ki^ii).     In  the  latter  case  we  have  in   San- 
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skrit  c,  but  in  Latin  and  Greek  k  and  c  (e.  g.  KcXiyy,  celer, 
Sanskrit  cal,  Indo-European  qel;  cf.  Kivrpov^  Kclpo),  etc.  above). 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  these  two  cases — 
Before  «,  t.      (i)  in  becomes  in  Greek  r,  in  Latin  qu  (c)  before  e,  i. 

Vcaty  cdrati  (he        )    , 

proceeds)  /  ^^Uo),  rikfrov  colo,  inquilinus. 

For  ccio  from  *quelo  v.  p.  189. 

Sanflkrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

ca  re  que. 

-cfl  8-rc  quis-que. 

ci  tIs  quis. 

Compare  the  Ionic  rlwr,  rioifft,  rio^  re^. 

catvdras  (four)  TiTop€s  quattuor. 

For  the  yariooB  forms  of  this  root  cf.  p.  369. 

jr        ,     .    .  (  S(r(ra  (through         ) 

vacya  (voice)  {     r       n        r    »    \  r 

^    \         /  ^    roTj^a  irom  roK^j^a)  ) 

/       ,  ,  .     X  /  X€T;<r<ra)  (from  )       . 

yr^(shme)  |      ^^^,^^^  |lucis. 

V^Mc,  sdcya  (follower)  A-oo-cnyrifp  socius,  sequor. 

&0irfffjTillP  is  for  «^«oAlH'-e^0r  .*  showing  the  same  root  as  ivofuu ;  t.  infra. 

Vpac  (cook)  ir^<r<ra)  (from  ire^j^o))  coquo. 

Coquo  is  bj  assimilation  for  *pequOf  becoming  *qu€quo,  as  quinque  is  for 
*penque,  prope  for  *proque  {koI  vpSxa  re  Hdt.);  ot  proc-Hmut'fpopa  is  an  Italian 
word  from  the  same  root. 

Indo-European  enii^jp,  ivlaa-oi  for  ^wk^j^o),  cf.  ivlit'Tta, 
„  bhak\a^  (f>ia-(ra  for  <^aic''j^a,  cf.  <^(i^. 

„  t^etm^y  k^otm-^  i-^reryL-ovy  cf.  itorp.^os. 

„  ^^w,  Ar<r€,  Tpiorrk, 

The  gnttnral  appears  in  ocu^im,  Boeot.  ^-roXXor,  the  labial  in  Sfpofxai,  6^0aX- 
fUst  6fifM  (v.  infra). 

Compare  (OsthoflP,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  578). 

rc-n-ijcSy,         |  curare,  Old  Lat. 
Tc-n-rifiivos  )      coerare,  coirare. 
Before  0,        (ii)  The  labialised  velar  k^  becomes  in  Greek  ir  before  the 
**°*  full  vowel  0,  and  before  t,  6,  <r,  liquids  and  nasals.    In  San- 

skrit the  guttural  i  is  unaffected.     In  Latin  we  get  qu  or  c. 
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In  the  following  instances  we  get  r  before  i,  c,  but  ir  before 
o,  etc.  in  connected  words  in  Greek. 

Sftnakrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

(i)  ci  Hsy  Ion.  rio^  etc.        quis. 

(ii)  Mtara  [  "^^f^'^  '^"*«  ""^^  \     uter  (for  quoter  ?). 

I      TToi,  -Trover  J 

(i)  pdnca  itivT€  quinque. 

(ii)  panHi  I  '^'J'^"'  '*'*'''* 

I       (7r€/i'7r«s). 

Leebiui  W/<irc  has  the  oozuonant  from  the  ordinal. 

(i)  sacya  i-oa-ayjrrip,  Iraipos     sequor. 

(ii)  sdkdm  iirofiai,  dir-ioves       socius. 

The  common  root  is  sek^,  sohm  {K,  Z.  zzv.  145). 

(i)  catvdras  rhopes  qnattnor. 

(ii)  turtya  for  ^kturiya  rpiircCa  quartos  (for  qtuftSs). 

*/pac  (cook). 

(i)  pdcyate  (he  cooks)  ir^<r<ra)  (=  wck^j^o))      coquo. 

(ii)  pdktiy  derivative     ireirTcfy,  Tr6irai;ov. 


Vvac  (speak). 

(i)  vdcya  (voice) 

Saca 

(ii)  vdi'd 

*/f. 

Vciy  cay  (observe). 

(i)  cdyati 

Arcad.  re^o). 

(ii)  Zend  iaena 

iroivrj. 

vox. 


For  the  connexion  of  these  two  cf.  ip,  31a  dvirharo  iroiv^p  and  Hdt.  3.  14 
wMvifir  riffoyrts.  The  Latin  poena  will  in  this  case  be  borrowed.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  connect  Latin  quciero  (^knen-ro),  but  cf.  p.  140, 

(i)  Zend  asM  ,  TpioTrls^  Saa-€f 

j  J<r<rofxai,  J  ^^^^ 

(ii)  i  Syj/ofjiai,  Sfxfia, 

Tftiovis  In  Hesychius  is  the  result  of  confusion  with  Mj, 

Vcar  (move). 

(ii)  Sanskrit  cdrati      riXXta  colo. 

^  ^  (  ^-irX-cro. 
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The  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  interchangeable  phrases  in  Homer, 
wtfHTtXXofUvca^  huivTwy  and  ir€piir\ofiipwif  iviavrwy.  The  r  of  dyaTo\4  bas 
come  from  that  of  d^arikXM,  the  v  of  viKofjtm  firom  that  of  Iv\cto,  after  the  two 
groups  of  words  had  come  to  be  considered  distinct.  We  may  perhaps  compare 
alw6\os  {dfi'vokos)  and  upilio  {o^-pilio),  The  latter  may  be  an  Oscan  word, 
as  in  that  dialect  Indo-European  q  becomes  p.  The  true  Latin  is  seen  in 
colo  (for  *quelo)  inquilinus.  But  fiovK6\os  is  a  difficulty,  as  no  trace  of  a  gut- 
tural form  of  this  root  is  found  in  Greek. 

(i)  I'Terfi-ov, 

(ii)  -Trrfrfi-oy. 

This  being  true  we  cannot  connect  vSr/ios  with  wtwrWf  peto, 
(i)  Sanskrit  rucya  Xei<r<r<a,  Xova-aov  i  '     v  /     » 

(ii)  Zend  raokshna  Xo(l>vCs  (Hesych.). 

kofi^is  will  be  for  Xow-vis  with  aspiration  before  the  nasaL 
(i)  ivCa-a-Qi, 

{    iviirrj, 
(i)  <l>ia'a'a. 

(ii)  4>^^i  (I>ap6s. 

In  the  following  instances  the  labial  has  either  permeated 
the  whole  group  in  Greek  or  alternates  with  the  guttural. 
Vric  (leave)  \  ^  ,  ( licet,  relictus. 

reca,  denv.  ;  I  linquo,  reliquus. 

hveite,  lairere    insece,  inquam. 

The  root  is  seq-,  insert  is  for  *lff<rcvc,  f-aw-rrt  shows  the  reduced  form.  The 
root  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  insece  (e.  g.  vtrum  mihi,  Camena,  insece  vertutum 
of  LiyiusAndronicus);  in'quamioT*in'SqucMn{Ma  iranquillus  for  tran-squillus); 
insec-Ho,  possibly  in  '  sector,*  a  bidder.  An  identical  root  meaning  '  to  cut  * 
appears  in  seco  beside  co^n-quo. 

Tpiirca,  T€pTri,K4pavvos  torqueo. 
irpoKTos  torculum. 

SrrpaM-Tot  (Tf/r*Tos)  will  correspond  to  tortus  {tj^^), 

ydhrt  Jjirap  jecur. 

A  further  instance  is  iTrpiifArjVy  Sk.  kn-nd-mi.  We  may 
also  connect,  with  Curtius,  'AirCri  (yTJ)  with  Lat.  aqueus^  aqua, 
I.-E.  aq;  cf.  English  ey-ot,  is-land  (where  «  is  irrational  and 
due  to  isle,  ile^  insula)  A.-S.  i-eg. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  orthography,  it  is   to  be  Graphic 
noticed  that  the  original  Greek  alphabet  contained  a  second  ^^f^^"^" 
hard  guttural,  9,  or  koppa^  which   appears    in   inscriptions  Greel^ 
mainly  before  o,  v,  p,  A.     Thus  we  find  (popiv$6$€Vi  ptJpj'oy, 
Ao<pp6s,  ndrpopAoy,  but  only  rarely  forms  like^Eprcap.  Though 
the  letter  early  disappeared  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it 
seems  originally,  as  opposed  to  k,  to  have  represented  the  velar ; 
and  in  this  character  it  was  introduced  into  the  Latin  alphabet 
as  Q,  and  there  became  permanent. 

Q  passed  into  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  not  into  the  Oscan  '^^  La*"*- 
and  Umbrian,  probably  from  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  of 
Cumae  (Momm&en,  i.  213,  2,1  j).  It  is  found  before  the 
consonantal  ^  and  before  0,  e.  g.  the  Ambrosian  MS.  of 
Plautus  is  said  to  read  qolunt  in  Pseud.  822.  But  from  the 
earliest  times  we  find  a  confusion  arising  between  qo,  the 
graphic  representative  of  io^  and  quo,  representing  qo,  i^o ; 
e.  g.  *qom  {iom,  the  preposition  cum)  is  confused  with  quom 
(the  adverb,  ki^oin,  qom).  In  &ct  q  comes  to  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  hard  guttural,  whether  velar  or  palatal,  before  u  and 
o\  so  we  get  pequnia  (beside  pecus,  Sk.  pat^u)^  quoqirca,  etc., 
where  q,  qu  represents  simply  c. 

In  the  Augustan  age  quo  became  cu,  perhaps  originally  Altema- 
before  final  consonants  in  cum,  cur.    Any  further  change,  ^c,  ^'* 
however,  may  be  the  result  of  analogy.     For 

quoius  became  cuius  because  of  Auius. 

quot  cut  hui'C. 

quom  cum  tum. 

But       quorum  remains,  because  of  korum. 

quoniam  remains,  because  *tuniam  did  not  exist. 
Outside  the  relative  we  have  ectis,  hircus,  aecus,  inicus,  pro- 
pincuSy  posticus,  before  final  consonants,  but  always  reliquoSy 
pedisequos  {relicus  is  late),  perhaps  because  the  termination  is 
originally  --ouos,  not  merely  -os  (cf.  Ribbeck  ad  Georg.  4.  172; 
Aen.  8,  450).  An  initial  que^  passes  into  co-,  except  before  r ; 
e.  g.  colo  for  quelo,  but  quercus,  querquerus,  etc. 

The  palatal  i  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  f ,  in  Greek  by  k,  The  hard 
in  Latin  by  c,  irrespective  of  the  subsequent  sound.  palatal  k. 

K  2 
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}?/!  •     \  >  iy-KduLov  Camena,  Camillus. 

«a^t(he  praises)  j 

In  spite  of  the  form  Camena,  Coimillut  in  Festus,  it  is  donbtfiil  whether 
we  can  connect  cctrmen  (as  though  for  *ca9men)f  as  in  the  combination  -tm-  8 
Tanishes,  e.  g.  duitmo  (Paul.  Fest,  67)  =  dutnus,  prumo  (Corfinium)  ^^primus, 
dismata  {8c.  de  Bacch.)  «>  dimota.    So  *c<»9men  shoold  become  *cdmen. 

KiivoSi  KTivo^         hi-c,  si-c,  tun-c,iiim-c. 
KcWcv,  Kal  cis,  citra,  cMo,  ceteri. 

CStert  seems  parallel  to  lettBty  :  c^i^,  C'i-tra  may  show  the  weakest  root^  i 
being  merely  an  euphonic  insertion. 

\/f«r,  ^al  (cover) 

.,-  /,        V  ^  /  V   /     f  celare,  cella,  clam, 

cala  (house)         kaCo-iov.  KoXia     \  ,  ^  „ 

^       ^  '  i      color,  cucuUds. 

KoXiA,  cucullus,  perhaps  color,  show  the  reduced  root  a/^|i  clam  may  be  for 
J^Jm .  Celo  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  same  confusion  of  the  S-  and 
d- Ablauts  that  wo  get  in  ddo,  cSdo ;  sUsa  (for  8ioa\  saxam,  etc.  (p.  249) ; 
n^eT'Cilium  may  be  put  here,  or  else  cf.  levXa,  kv\oi96w, 

gird  (for  grrd)       K&pay  K&pfr\va         cerebrum,  cervix. 

For  this  group  of  words  cf.  p.  30a. 

gatdm                   kKarov  centum. 

^fri,  tr  (resort),  |  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  i  in-clinare.  cUvns, 

frdyati        )            '  i      clitellae,  Clitumnus. 

KipaSi  Kplos  comu,  cervus. 

'     '  ^     V    ^       I  KkiFoSf  KXt/o)         cluere,  gloria, 
nown)  j 

Gloria  is  for  ele^eria  which  becomes  clo^^eriat  and  the  hard  guttural  passes 
into  the  soft  before  ^  as  in  craeentes  :  gracilis. 

fr(m*(hip)         I      (=^of,;tO-    i'      ''• 
^r^  (heart)  KapUa  cord-is. 

The  initial  A  of  Sk.  is  not  original  (Whitney,  Sh,  Gr.  %  66).  Wharton, 
{Etyma  Graeca)  compares  ^ad-dhd. 

gams    (ffrind- )    . 

.      \  \  Kcavoy  cos,  catus,  cuneus. 

CatiM  is  for  C9tu9  (cf.  sotusssatus) ;  cautes  firom  the  same  root  ought  not 
to  hare  the  diphthong ;  cf.  coHbus  (Verg.  Eel.  8.  43) ;  e&netu  for  *c6n«u9 
before  the  nasal. 

garkara  (flint)  Kpoxi;,  KpoKiX-q       calx,  calculus. 
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/  cSdere,  cedere, 
^/qad  (fall)  K^Kabov  <      cassus,  cadaver, 

V      cessare. 

We  can  hardly  connect  calamiUiM  (Old  Lat.  cad-ctmitas)  becaase  otineolmmU. 

gaXruna  (bird)  kiSkvos  ciconia. 

The  V  in  icCKvot  ie  due  to  the  guttnraL 

i^hkhd  (cockle)        t^^YX^  congius, 

\fcahk.      cankate     )  „  ,     . 

/J    1.A  rO'Kif^o^  cunctan. 

(dODDt)  j 

,  .  /,.  V     >>  f  koItix  conae  (coenae). 

^ci  (lie)  c6te  \     ^  ../...  ^ 

'  '  \  MifMoi  civis  (ceivis), 

iyKvrC  cutis. 

^/  ^,  ^d,   pi   (to  (  iy'Kv4<a,     KVfxa,      cumulus,  cavus, 
swell)  I      KolKos  caulis. 

ineiens^inc^ienSf  cf,  fio  forfyio  (^Vjw). 

KiKvs  queo  (kn). 

In  this  instance  k  +  ^i^  indistinguishable  in  Latin  from  kK,  but  the  sound  is 
proved  by  the  allied  languages  to  be  palatal. 

cvdcura     (father-  )  .       . 

'    .'    ,     »^  -L  \kKvp6s  socer,  socrus. 

in-law),  (;va^ru  j      ^ 

In  this  case  the  initial  p  of  Sk.  represents  an  original  s  (Z.  G,  d.  P,  499). 

^cdsiprA^Acasti  [ '^^^^^^^  i'^^^P^^  eandidus,    castus  (  = 
y     V         /»v-       I      Hesych.)  cand-tus). 

For  dh  +  ^"Lat.  tt  cf.  p.  207. 

V^  (sbarpen)  k^o),  kIwixcUj  Kivita  cieo,  incitare,  citus. 

gvan  (dog)  Kioav  canis. 

Canis  is  for  *cnaiU8  or  qfonif  with  Indo-European  )fo=Lat.  )fa  (p.  30a). 

dgma  (stone)  iKfuav  ala  (ac-sla),  axis. 

Vdif  (point),  di^H  Mkwijli.,  bUrj  dico. 

vi^ati  cIkoo-i,  Dor.  f (lean  viginti,  viciens. 

y/naf  (be  lost)  i^kvj  nex,  noceo,  noxa. 

\/vic  (enter),   vecd  )   . 

%/       , '        'V  oiKoy  vicus. 

(house)  j 

The  Greek  01  corresponding  to  Lat.  i  {ei)  is  a  difficulty ;  cf.  oTvos  :  vinum,  but 
the  word  may  be  borrowed.  From  the  same  root  may  come  the  Aofkits  rptx^- 
fuett  (t.  177),  the  Dorians  of  the  three  clans,  but  cf.  itopvOdi^, 
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^.«  (horse)  \    (^.3f.474.,a).}**l""^- 

But  though  the  connexion  is  certain,  the  word  is  difficult.  In  Greek  ^  +  ff 
is  indistinguishable  from  k^  before  a  dull  vowel.  licKot  is  the  result  of  regres- 
sive, Xwvos  of  progressive  assimilation,  or  we  may  compare  new  Ionic  kSk,  Att. 
wws  (with  a  velar).  The  aspirate  in  Tinroff  is  irrational,  and  is  not  seen  in 
compounds  like  TAavmirvor.    The  i  of  Greek  (Indo-European  e)  is  unexplained. 

Vpig  (to  deck)  itolkCKos  pi-n-go,  pictus. 

Vna^  (to  reach)  iinj'Vo\a  (nanciscor,  nactus). 

ov). 

The  soft         The  law  of  the  transformation  of  the  soft  velar  g  is  pre- 

velar  g.      wisely  the  same  as  that  for  the  hard  velar  q. 

In  Sanskrit,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  succeeding  labial  |f , 
it  becomes  the  corresponding  palatal  y  before  the  thin  palatal 
i  [y)  and  a  [  —  I.-E.  e).  Elsewhere  it  is  g.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Sanskrit  has  no  special  symbol  to  distinguish  the 
palatalised  velar  media  from  the  true  palatal  j. 

In  Greek,  if  labialised,  it  becomes  before  i,  e  the  cor- 
responding dental  h  :  before  o,  r,  Oy  9,  liquids  and  nasals,  the 
corresponding  labial  )3  or  its  equivalent.  Otherwise  it 
appears  as  y. 

In  Latin  it  would  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  become 
gUy  just  as  q  appears  as  qu^  but  this  gu  only  remains  after  nasals 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Initially  it  appears  as  g  before  con- 
sonants, as  V  before  vowels.     Medially  between  vowels  it  is  v. 

XJnlabia-         I.  Velar  g  unlabialised  is  Greek  y,  Latin  g. 

's/jan  (to  beget)  yivo^^  yCyvofxcLi         genus^  gigno. 

Brugmann  reckons  this  word  as  showing  a  palatal  ^  {Orundriss,  p.  293)  and 
indeed  the  guttural  is  very  stable  throughout  the  derived  languages.  But  we 
may  find  traces  of  labialisation  (gK)  in  Boeot.  fi<iyd  (g9l^-»a),  beside  yw^  and 
Homer  fivaaBcu  (for  *0vda0ai).  The  dental  may  also  appear  in  Siivfios  (beside 
geminas  for  gen^minuM  ?) 

f/vgd  (yoke)  Cvy6v  jngum. 

^bhnjy    hhngna     (to  )         ,  . 

bend),  P^  ^&^^- 

gdnja  (contempt)       yayyQV€V(a  gannire  (*gagnire). 


lised. 
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gargara  (whirlpool)    yapyapedv  gorges. 

Labialised  forms  are  seen  in  ^paBpov,  ^ip^pw ;  v.  infra. 

^aii^a  (cheek)  yviOos,  y4ws  (geiia(?),  g«-a). 

This  is  in  Greek  a  case  of  metathesis  of  the  nasal  without  lengthening  the 
vowel  (p.  115). 

Vgdfy  (bellow)  yopy6s. 

gramas     (commu-     yipyapa,    iye^po),  ) 
nity)  iyopi.  J 

II.  Velar  g  labialised  (g*),  but  with  u  preceding  or  follow-  Labialised, 

«««^  c«  ;«>  i^-^^u  ^^t  in  con- 

ing,  IS  m  Greek  y.  ^^^^^ 

/  voveo  (gao^-eo).       with  u. 
iy^yHf-rj  \  vola  (hollow  of  the 

yvakov  )      hand). 

^  volema  (large  pear). 
yvvi^  beside  pavd,  ixvatrOai, 

It  is  possible  that  this  word  should  be  separated  from  the  Sk.  j^jatit  Greek 
ylypo/tat,  Lat.  gigno.  We  may  compare  the  Cretan  wpttay€VTay  (Cauer,  D.  I,  &. 
127),  beside  Att.  vp4a-fivs  where  the  /9  is  by  false  analogy  before  |f.  The 
double  stem  was  vpta^yv-,  wp€a0€f- ;  cf.  Lat..  pris-cus, 

III.  The  velar  g,  labialised  (g**),  is  in  Sk.  g^j  (which  repre-  Labialised 
sents  an  unlabialised  form),  Gk.  /3  before  0,  r,  dy  s,  liquids  and  ^^^  ^' 
nasals,  Lat.  gu  (but  for  representation  in  Latin,  see  p.  139). 

Vgem  (go)  .  fialvo)  venio. 

fiaivWf  venio,  both  go  back  to  gK^j(d :  the  labial  sonant  ^  becomes  9  before  i, 
as  in  x^^"^  iX^^ifl)  beside  x^A^,  Koiy6s  beside  cum,  itaiyot  beside  ttapAvrtt  (the 
dead),  alv6i  for  d/i-^of  (Sk.  ama  ;  cf.  Goth.  AmaUrich),  quoniam  for  *quom}am, 
conicio  for  camfieio,  etc.  The  m  may  be  preserved  in  meare  for  *gmeare,  just 
as  n(Uut  is  for  gnatui  (Osthoff,  Z,  &,  d.  F.  550) ;  cf.  Goth,  qiman,  Eng. 
come, 

guru  (heavy)  papiSi  gravis. 

For  gravit  cf.  p.  187. 

Vjiv  (to  live)  pios  vivus. 

Lat.  vivos  points  to  original  g}tig}^o$,  though  other  languages  point*'rather 
to  a  palatal,  e.  g.  Slavonic  has  g.  For  the  0  of  filos  we  may  compare  fiwd,  Sk. 
gnd. 

,/ji  (to  conquer)  j>a  j  ^_^j^^^^ 

(power)  )  '^ 

The  Lat.  vis  may,  however,  be  connected  with  Gk.  fts,  ftv^s,  ft<fH, 
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jyd^  f.  (bow-string)    jSirfs. 
^/gu  (to  sound)  )3oi7,  /SoSv  (boere,  boare). 

The  guttural  appears  by  false  analogy  in  7^,  Todor.  The  Latin  h  is  abnormal^ 
as  in  ho9, 

VgTy  gvr  (to  swallow)    jQo/xi,  Pi-PpdaKciv    vorare. 

gdus  (cow)  jSovy,  j8«5  (bos). 

£o«  may  be  borrowed,  like  taurua  and  ovis,  or  may  come  from  the  Italian 
dialects,  where  g»5,  as  in  Oscan  kdm-bened'^eonvenit.    But  cf.  p.  187. 

g&rbha  (child)  Pp4<t>os  globus. 

The  dentalised  form  appears  in  Gk.  8cX^f ,  di\<pa(.  The  Aeol.  fiiXxfHs  and 
Hesychian  d^X^  (*  1}  iJt^rpa)  are  the  result  of  confusion.  In  Latin  from  this 
root  come  globus,  glomus  (for  glolMnu9\  and  perhaps  ger(Jb)men  (for  {^)verbmen) 
and  Qalba ;  cS,  Suet.  GoZd.  3  pra9pingui9  vims  quern  Oalbttm  Oalli  voc€uU. 

p\4<l>apov,  jSA^TTO). 
Pindar  (JPyih.  9.  43)  has  y\i<papoy,  which  shows  the  guttural. 

pXrJxoaVyDoT.yXTJxoDv 

in  Theocr.  5.  ^6y  etc. 

V'^f;    (cleanse)         X^p-vip-a^  rf-jr-rco, 

ni^^(£  vlit'Tpov, 

But  k/C<v  (for  I'tYio)  has  the  gutturaL 

rdjas  (darkness)         l-pe/S-oy,  i-p^fi-vos  Goth.  n^. 

Sk.  rd/of  for  *ragas  with^  from  oblique  cases.  iptfjiy6s  is  for  kptfi-vos  as 
d/ir^f  for  Afifios,  Lat.  agnus,  which  is  also  an  instance  of  gX. 

\/^r/  (to  threaten)      ripfios  torvus  (torg^-os). 

The  noun  tdrjas  is  for  *targas  as  rdjfas  above  (IL  Z.  xxv.  161). 

(f>XCp<a   (Theocr.  -v 
15.    76)  Att.    L  fligo. 

Cf.  Goth,  blug-gv-^n,  which  is  a  nasalised  stem. 

ifw6s  agnus. 

Vgdk  {plxmge)gaAate   ftaQis. 

fia0hs  for  fi^s,  cf.  fiMos,  which  is  by  fiedse  analogy  beside  fi6j9os, 

Vgal'  (to  drop)  piXXo),  (jQ/j^co)  volare. 

galana  pd\avos  glans. 

ngrd  (strong)  tppis. 

The  guttural  may  be  seen  in  ^i^s,  cf.  Sk.  ugrd  beside  tj^ijan. 

Before «,  t.      IV.  Velar  gJ*  appears  in   Greek  as  6  before  the  palatal 
vowels  ^,  i. 
-/^fl/  C^XXciv  (Hesych.),  itrUXKovr^s  (Arcad.). 
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C4p€0pov  (Arcad.,  Strabo.  389). 
hip^Opov  (Tegeatic). 

Cf.  fidpa$poy.    The  Ionic  fi4pf0poy  (Hdt.  7. 133)  is  contaminated. 

fftmi  ^TTtfap^o)  (Eur.  BAes.  441 ;  Phoen,  45). 

Cf.  fiapi6tf  gravU ;  but  the  form  is  the  result  of  contamination,  as  before  ap  (^) 
we  should  have  expected  fi. 

bi<f)ovpa. 

This  is  given  by  Hesychios  as  the  same  as  yiipvpa.  The  Boeotian  fil<l>vpa  is 
also  quoted  (or  fi\i<pvp€L,  Athen.  14. 6a  a  a),  fiowp6f>as  in  Hesychius  is  a  case  of 
popular  etymology. 

*  6h€\6$  (Dor.  in  Ar.  Ach.  796). 

The  labial  appears  in  hfio\6t.  6fi€X6s  is  contaminated.  If  the  o  is  prothetic, 
we  may  compare  veru. 

gdrbha  (embryo)        d^A^t/;,  i-deX^J;    Lat.vtilva(vulba,and 

in  MSS.  often  bul- 
ba),  Havet.  MSm, 

Soc.  Ling,  vi.  116. 
Cf  .  0p4<t>os,  and  v.  supra.    The  root  meaning  is  '  hollow/  especially  of  the  belly 
or  womb. 

b4X€ap. 
A  Cf.  Aeol.  fiXfjp  (Alcaeus  laa  Bergk). 

In  the  group  fiavi,  jQ^o/mai,  filosy  ipiOri  (for  iyivvrjOrj, 
Hesych.),  yvvrj,  5(atra,  dtepJ;,  CS  {h^^^)i  ^  we  can  safely  con- 
nect all  these,  we  get  the  velar  under  every  possible  form,  but 
with  much  contamination.  The  collocation  is,  however,  more 
attractive  than  certain.  ;, 

Where  C  represents  yj^  it  ofben  goes  back  to  a  palatalisation 
of  the  velar  before  j^,  as  in — 

li€lC<ov  for  fieyf^oiv,  fJi'^yas,  I.-E.  meg^, 

S\€lC<^v  for  SXeyi^oiv,  Skly-os, 

piC<»)  for  peyjf^u)  beside  ipbo),  ipyov,  Sk.  rdjt/dmi. 

The  Soft  Palatal  §  is  Sk.  y,  Gk.  y,  Lat.  g  before  all  vowels  The  soft 
and  consonants.  Palatal, 

Vjnd  (to  know)  yi-yvd-a-Ko)  gno-sco. 

Some  have  connected  yiyofva  with  metathesis  of  the  nasal,  in  the  sense  of '  I 
am  recognisable.' 


{ 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

janu  (knee)  yow  genu. 

jambh  (snap)  y6ii<f>os,  yaii^al, 

*/aj'  (to  drive)  iyo)  ago. 

^fj   (shine)    drjuna  \  - 

(Kffht)  ^(^pyvpos  argentum. 

VV;,  raj  (to  reach)        6piy(a  rego. 

^marj  (to  wipe)       |  ^'"^^^^^^  }  ^ulgeo. 

iyav6s  i 

yi\a)S  glos. 

jaran  (old  man)         yipa^v,  ypavs. 
Vjus  {enjoj)Jusdle       yeHoa  gustus. 

Possible  This  last  instance  suggests  a  difficulty.  For  though  the 
*^"^i*^^i  ^®^^  *^^  Slavonic  languages  prove  that  the  guttural  of  yeiio 
and  yelars.  is  a  palatal,  nevertheless  the  forms  heiaa-Oaty  C^a-aa-dai  in 
Hesjchius  show  the  same  root  with  a  dental,  which  should 
properly  only  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  velar.  Similar  cases  of 
a  dental  alternating  in  Greek  with  a  palatal  guttural  are  5a, 
bd'TTcbov,  Cyprian  (a,  ivvoci-bas  (Find.  PytA.  4.  33,  173)  Aa- 
fidTTip  beside  yoLy  yala,  Cyprian  iijbv6v  (Hesych.),  'kpi'6jbvr\  be- 
side hyvoVy  bvvafxaL,  Sk.Jdndmi,  yiyi;(i(rK<»)  {K.  Z,  xxv.  145-T51). 
These  forms  seem  to  have  originated  in  some  confusion  of  the 
two  guttural  series.  Johann  Schmidt  {K.  Z.  I,  c.)  supposes 
that  there  were  originally  four  series  of  gutturals,  the  palatals 
and  velars  proper  and  the  palatal  affection  of  both  series^  and 
that  in  most  languages  the  two  series  of  palatals  were  reduced 
again  to  one,  but  that  the  instances  quoted  above  are  relics  of 
the  palatal  affection  of  the  palatal.  This  however  is  more 
symmetrical  than  convincing. 

If  Hvafuu  and  ydnami  are  to  be  connected,  both  will  go  back  to  an  original 
^^•no-fnt,  the  v  in  hiivayuu  answering  to  that  in  bibvfios  {sfi-S^mos,  ghninus 
for  *gen'minua) :  cf.  tlg^ula  beside  lingo,  dpis  beside  ifiiris  for  the  short  vowel 
after  the  loss  of  the  nasal.  A  connexion  of  meaning  between  Hvafuu  and 
yiyruHTieat  may  be  seen  in  instances  like  n.  141  rd  filv  06  Mrar  dWos 
'Ax<uwK  w6X\*ir  dAAd  fuw  olos  Mararo  w^Kou  'AxcAAci^s,  and  in  the  use  of 
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Hfyafuu  in  mathematical  expressions,  e.  g.  rpirjKOiTtm  dvipSfv  ytvtal  tifviarai  (are 
known  as)  /tbpia  jfrca  (Hdt.ii.  14a)  ;  of.  Sbyarcu  tovto  t6  liros  o2  i^  dpiortpiis 
X€<pds  wapiardfitvoi  (ib.  30)  and  kdnnen  with  kennen,  *  Jcen  *  with  '  can.' 

We  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Indo-  Velars  in 
European  q  and  g  in  Latin.    The  Bame  roles  will  apply  to  gi. 

1.  Before  consonants,  0  and  u  they  appear  as  c,  ^,  the  labial 
element,  if  ever  existing,  having  disappeared. 

2,  Before  «,  i,  e,  bb  cfi  (written  qu)^  gu,  keeping  the  labial 
element. 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the  velar  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  palatal  guttural  followed  by  ^^  (^  +  1^)  in  ecos^  econiy 
equiy  ecOy  eque. 

But  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  laws  of  sound  com- 
bination, by  which 

(i)  The  soft  g  disappears  in  Latin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  before  vowels,  leaving  the  element  ^. 

(ii)  In  the  middle  of  a  word  g  is  lost  after  a  vowel ;  after  a 
nasal  it  appears  as  gu ;  near  a  liquid,  as  b  (?). 

The  last  two  laws  also  apply  to  gh. 

The  following  instances  seem  to  bear  out  these  laws : — 

L  Velar  q. 

frequens  beside  farcjo,  far(c)si ;  cf.  (f)pi<r<T<o. 
laqueus       „       pellac-s,  illec-s,  illic-j[o. 
liquere        „       prolic-sus,  elic-sus ;  cf.  kCiros. 
prope  for  *proque  (v.  p.  ia8),  proc-simus. 
quinque  for  *penque,  quin(c)tus,  Quinctius. 
torquere  beside  tor(c)tus,  torculum ;  cf.  tp4tt(o. 

Perhaps  we  may  conneot  trico,  tricae. 

arquitenens  beside  arcus. 

sterquilinium  „      stercus. 

laquear  „      lacus. 

Querquetulanus  (Tac.  Ann.  4.  65)  beside  quercus. 

ac  (for  at-c)  beside  atque;  cf.  re. 

secundus,  socius,  assecla,  sectari,  beside  sequor^  sequax. 

(Cf.  tiro/iot,  doaoTfHipf  p.  1 29.) 

nec-opinus,  nee ;  cf.  neque. 

acula  beside  aqua;  cf.  MecrcrdTrioi,  'Airfr;  yrj  (p.  i3o)« 
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locutus  beside  loquor,  loquax. 

Cf.  \iaic€ty  for  *\aK-<ncuv, 

enrrere  beside  equina  (Ov.  Fast.  2.  859  ;  Paul.  Fest.  81) 

for  equiquiria.  (Cf.  iropeieiv  ?). 
-lictus  beside  linquere ;  cf.  Xclir^iv. 
crocire,  gloctorare  beside  querquedula. 

Cf.  K^pKoSf  KopKofwy^,     The  g  in  gloctorare  is  due  to  the  liquid ;  cf.  gloria 
bedde  icKios  (p.  13a). 

seco  (sica)  beside  coinquo  (Paul.  Fest.  65  for  coin-squo). 
insectio,  insece  beside  inquam  (for  insquam). 

Cf.  hfiairtiVt  jfivcvc,  etc.  p.  130. 

coxi,  cocus  beside  coquo. 

oculus  beside  6y\r,  6(f>0akii69,  Boeot.  SicrakkSs. 

incola,  cultus,  colo  beside  inquilinus,  esquiliae. 

jeeur  beside  rjirap. 

vox,  praeco  (*prae-veco)  beside  iiros. 

rirapTosy  ir-l-avpcs  beside  quartus  {qturt6s^  p.  129). 

irardo-o-o)  beside  quatio. 

airapia-a-oo  beside  squarrosus  (Paul.  Fest.  328). 

{\op6s  beside  siliqua?). 

\ofi6s  for  *a\oiros^f  the  t  in  Latin  siliqua  being  phonetic,  and  the  <r  in 
Greek  being  lost  before  \ ;  cf.  6^\t$-^avM  {dXiaSdvo)),  Lat.  {s)luhricuSf  £ng.  slide. 

vrjirios,  vrjiruTtos  beside  nequam. 

KapKalpeiv  beside  querquerus  (Paul.  Fest.  256). 

Kivrpov  beside  triquetrus. 

Contui  in  this  case  is  borrowed. 

coc-sa  beside  conquinisco,  eonquexi. 
KelpoDy  curtus  beside  quiris,  Quirites  (Ov.  Fast.  2.  477). 
i,Kapov  (Hesych.),  ixKvs  beside  aquilo,  aquila,  aquili^. 
tri-lic-s  beside  liquis,  ob-liquus. 

Cf.  \tKpt<f>lst  limus  for  lic^mtu. 

kCkKos  :  coluber. 

Both  for  Mehkl' 

ilX'iroLos  :  quaero. 
{(r)KO(rKvKiiana  :  quisquiliae. 
iacio  :  Utttuv. 

UwT€tP  for  fi-fflkH'TtiP  as  ioAAciy  for  <yi-<y|-^€iK. 
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KrJTos  :  squatina. 
fj\€KTpov  :  arquatos. 

ArquatuB  ii  OBnally  connected  with  arcui  in  the  lenBe  of '  the  colour  of  the 
rainbow/  but  this  is  not  SAtisfactorj. 

II.  Velar  g. 

frai,  fruniscor  for  *frugyi,  ^frug^niscor ;  cf.  fruges. 
agnns  :  ifivos  for  *ipvos. 

Conceivably  we  may  put  here  avilla,  avena,  for  *agu%llat  etc. 

glans  :  paXavos. 

globus  :  pSkfios* 

gremiom  (for  *grebiniiim)  :  Ppi(f)os,  etc.  (p.  136). 

graviB  :  papvs. 

grandis  :  pK<»)0p6s. 

Both  for  g^,  with  different  terminations. 

mig-rare  :  iix€ip<o. 
Yolare  :  piW^w. 
-vorus  :  -)3opo9. 
vivufl  :  pCoSi  etc.  (p.  135). 

vivus  for  ^V^'^Ko#.    A.-S.  cwic,  Eng.  quick, 

venire  :  fiatv^iv, 
venter  :  yaarrjp, 

Sk.  jafharas,  I.-E.  ^^t-ter. 

fivere  (for  figere  in  Cato,  Fest.  9a)  :  figo,  Oiy^yivuv  (?). 
(gesto  :  jSaoTcifeii;). 

Thii,  however  tempting,  is  doubtful,  because  of  Latin  ff, 

(severos,  a-ipasy  <ropla>,  <r€iiv6s  ?). 
gnrdos ;  cf.  fipabis. 

Ourdus  IB  however  said  to  be  Spanish  by  Quint,  i.  5.  57. 

stingu-ere  beeide  stinctus,  instigare,  arCy-fia. 
langu-ere  beedde  laxus. 
tingn-ere  beside  tinctos,  riyy^iv. 
nngu-ere  beside  unctus. 

Posaibly  compare  ifip6t  for  i^-rdM, 

vpia^vs,  Cret.  itpciyvs  :  priscns. 
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If  no  Greek  or  Latin  b  repreeente  an  Indo-European  b,  the 
following  may  show  g  becoming  b  medially  near  r : 

ripfirjf  turba  (of.  turgeo  ?). 
(poppri,  herba,  forbea. 

TheAgpi-       I.  The  unlabialised  aspirated  velar  gA  is  in  Sanskrit  A,  gh^ 
GTuttund.    ^^  Greek  x^  in  Latin  in  the  first  instance  gh. 

I.-E.  giostis  hostis     Goth,  gasts. 

steigA    Sk.    stiginote    (to  |       - 

mount)       j        ^ 
gked  xavhivo)  prehendo,  praeda. 

legi  X^X^^' 

gankhds  (shell)   K6y\y\       congius. 

II.  The  labialised  velar  gh^  is  in  Sanskrit  i,  gh ;  in  Greek, 
0  before  t,  e,  but  <^  before  o,  r,  0^  9,  liquids  and  nasals,  elsewhere 
X :  in  Latin  ghvL^  which  becomes  initially y*,  medially  ^i«  after  a 
nasal,  v  between  vowels,  b  in  connexion  with  r. 

/         \i_\  y^^Pfwfy,  ^^pos  formus,  fumus. 

^warmtn)  j 

dhis  (snake)  anguis. 

I.-E.  sneigh^                    vl(f)a  nivis,  ninguit. 

,    ,  rnefrones,      nebrun- 

"^*^"'  {      dines. 

Nehrundines  is  a  Lannvian,  nefrones  a  Praenestine  word ;  cf.  nefrendes  in 
Varro,  B,R,  a.  4.  17,  and  Liv.  Andr.  Frag.  38  (Ribbeck). 

Aanii,  gin-anti      O^lvoiy  <f)6vos  (-fendo  ?). 

.    We  may  put  here  By^-ctcWf  i$a»oy  aa  a  new  formation  for  the  regular  *i<payoy. 
Cf.  fardst  lirc-^K-of  (d  p.  223). 

VarA     (deserve)  \ 

drAaiiy      arghd  \^\ipov, 
(worth)   ) 

(<r)T4p(f>os  tergus. 


rai 


L-E.  gk^edk  i 


04(r(ra<rOaiy  irSOos 
(for  *<^otfoy). 
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O'qp^  Aeol.  <t>rip         ferus. 

ipvjptrly  6/>c<r«f/of<ri  A.  a68 ;  cf.  Thessalian  *i\6^ipos. 

Swx-os  unguis. 

ii<^p6sy  ixvrj  agna    (Paul.     Fest, 

ail). 
We  may  also  put  here  i-Oik-o)  beside  <^aX(f€4  (Hesych.),  Sk. 
Aar- ;  b(li<l>vri  beside  Thessalian  bavx^vo,  (for  baxFia) ;  avxvvj  Aeol. 
aiiprjv  (Ahr.  I.  42),  Goth,  appay  pointing  to  an  original  ^ifufxavj 
gen.  *iyx€voSi  with  complete  confusion  of  the  consonants  in 
inflexion. 

More  doubtfiil  are — 

KaxiC^i  Kayxis,      cachinnus  beside   KaipiCciv  (Hesych.). 
Ka)X€t;a)  beside   Ka)<l>ei<»)  (Hesych.). 

Sk,  Virs  (be  excited)  horreo. 

Spvix^s  (Theocr.,  Knd.,  Callim.)  SpviO^s, 

The  connection  of  pivO-os^  ^iO^os  with  jS^Tr-ro),  fia(f>'rjy  Sk. 
gahate^  is  doubtfiil. 

II.  The  palatal  aspirate  gh  is  in  Sk.^A  {h),  Gk.  x*  Latin  h  Palatal 
(or  rafter  4  ^^^P^*^' 

himd  (com        f  X*^!',  X^Mci^.  «^V.    hiems,    bimus   (bi- 

I      X*M^5  himus). 

VvaA  (to  carry)    Jx^^^  veho. 

Xa/uia(  (x^M^O  humus,  homo. 

Homo  a  ^  Inx^^MOf .    The  older  form  is  hemo  ;  cf.  t^mo  »  se-hemOf  nemo,  etc. 

*iAa      (power,  )  ^       ^ .     ^ 

victory)        pX«>  ^f«>  ^-^-X-oi'- 

VsprA  (be  eager)     tnrcpxw. 
I.-E.  a^^^  ^yX*>  Scrcrov. 

XcfpToy  hortus,  cohors. 

irfri      (golden  )  /  v  ,  o\  i  liol^>  helusa  (Paul. 

yeUow)  /(X^«"'^)  t      ^e>«<.  loo). 

folui  ifl  dialeotio. 

Xop5i{  hariolus  (haruspex). 

/ariolut  is  dialectic. 

dAas  (distress)      &yx^  ango. 

VmiA  Syax^^  meio,  mingo. 

\/guAy  gxiAati  (he  conceals),  KtCO^i  (for  *x^^^0»  pointing 
perhaps  to  I.-E.  gAeugA, 
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The  above  are  perhaps  all  the  cases  where  the  distinction 

between  the  palatal  and  velar  aspirates  can  be  said  to  be  certain, 

and  in  many  even  of  these  authorities  are  divided. 

The  Agpi-       jj^  Latin  the  treatment  of  the  aspirated  gutturals  is  very 

turftlB  in     uncertain.     The  following  rules  are  given  as  indicating  the 

Latin.        general  law,  but  not  with  any  idea  of  their  being  accurate  or 

complete. 

I.  ^k  is  in  Latin  A  initially  before  vowels,  medially  between 
two  vowels. 

ki-ems,  bimus  {bi'Atmus)^  x^^M^^'  $1/07(1^109,  Sk.  Aimd  ;  humuty 
homOy  XafxaL 

We  may  possibly  connect  x^^«  X^<¥t<^^  (o^*  humilis)  for  xi^»  ®^<^* 
Hwnu»  is  a  later  formation  from  hum-i  (A^im-t,  cf.  xaA<-<>0*  <^  ^®  9\^em.  is 
properly  consonantal. 

holuSy  helvus  (Paul.  FesL  99)  beside  x^o^»  x^^P^^»  ^^'  ^^^' 

The  stem  hel-  not  yet  altered  to  hoi-  is  preserved  in  helusa  (cholera  Paul. 
Fest.  100) ;  cf.  helvella  (Cic.  F<»m,  7.  a6.  a),  helveolus,  helvaceua:  folus  is  from 
the  Italian  dialtets. 

hira^  Aillae,  xo\ri,  Xop^Vi  Sanskrit  Aird  (gut);  cf.  Aariolus 
(dial.yarw/««),  Aaruspew. 

Aify  Airudo,  x^^P  (for  X^P"0>  Sanskrit  Aar  (to  take  oflT). 

Mr  ^  hand,  Ludl.  ap.  Cic  de  Fin,  a.  8.  63  {her-w^), 

{A)anser  X^*'* 

aio,  adagium,  nego,  TJxavcv,  ^/x(,  fj :  Sk.  dAa  (he  says). 

^jtJS  (^  8*  5s),  for  *4xA*^>  •^X''*  ««o  for  a*jE<>»  The  ^  in  adagium,  nego  {ne-agho) 
is  from  the  old  pres.  *(igh-tni. 

lien  <rn\riv. 

cwX^iv  for  *<nt\rjyxy,  ct  airXdyxyo¥,  lien  (for  ♦ZiAe») ;  splen  is  borrowed. 

veko,  via  (*veAjfl)  (F)6xos  i  ^^'  *"^^f  ^^^ 

\      carries). 

II.  gA^f  is  in  Latin  before  r  initially/,  medially  b. 

formus,  fiimus  6€pfi69  gAarmdygArnd. 

ferus,  fera  O^p. 

£rio  XP^^* 

&emo,  &endo  xpJ/jios,  xp^fti^A). 

nefrones,  nebrundines    re^pJs. 
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The  oonnection  otfandOffuUlU  with  xiw  is  doubtfol.  Inflmut  may  be  formed 
from  *in/um6,  in  humo  with  a  medial  ^hn,  so  possibly/'afu^o  from  the  com- 
pound forma  (in/undo). 

III.  gA^  medially  after  a  nasal  is  -^w-,  but  in  many  cases  the 
-«-  disappears,  and  g/i^  is  indistinguishable  &om  ^L 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  ^7x<^vs  and  anguilla^  in  spite  of  the  rowel,  and  it 
is  tempting  to  connect  jfx<^»  ^^X'^*^!  8^^  v^en.  5<pts,  dxos*  Ayx^  seems  to  have  a 
palatal  aspirate,  otherwise  it  might  be  put  here. 

Lingua  is  for  dingua^  Indo-European  dngh^  lingo,  Ugula,  San- 
skrit V&'A  (p.  138). 

Mingo  beside  meio  has  the  palatal,  which  appears  as  g  after  n, 
between  vowels  as  h.     Cf.  SfxCxXri,  /xotxo?- 

Ning{u)it,  ninguis,  re^^ci,  vl(f)a,  nivem,  Indo-European 
sneigA. 

Especially  to  be  noticed  are  brevis  (breiuis,  brngA^-i^,  Greek 
PpaX^s),  levis  {leAuis  IngAuis,  Greek  ikaxvs),  beside  pinguis 
{^jsenguis,  pngAuiSy  Greek  TraxtJy),  as  showing  the  different 
treatment  of  -ngA-  and  -ngA-  in  Latin. 

IV.  gK*  medially  between  vowels  is  v, 

[  red'Uvia  beside  unguis,  ungula,  Swx', 

uva  (for  *ugua,  *ongm  ?),  6ix(f)a^. 
\  niv-em  beside  ninguit,  nix  (snigA^s), 

fluere,  for  *flovere,  *flevere,  ^jlegAuere,  cf.  Jlav-ius,  con- 
flug-eSy  confluod),  (f)\4\lf,  (<^A^<^-5  ?). 

It  may  be  possible  to  connect  ftapOivos  (for  *^ap9(yos)  with  mrgo  (Indo- 
European  g^gA-)  with  assimilation  to  tir,  virago. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Dektal,  Labial,  Liquid,  and  Nasal  Coksokants. 
The  Hard       Thb  hard  dental  t  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

DenUl  T.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

The  a  is  lengthened  in  Latin  in  a  monoiyllable  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  only 
exceptions  to  tills  law  being  the  enditics  -quS,  -vH,  -dS,  -t^,  -nX, 

rp^ls,  TpCros  tres,  tertdus. 

Sk.  irdyas,  tfttjfos :  for  ri  beooming  0r  in  an  nnaooented  syllable  in  Latin  cf . 
p.  192.  Sanskrit  (tfttifa)  and  Oennan  (Eng.  tkit'd)  both  show  that  the  historic 
accent  in  Latin  and  Greek  must  have  been  rptrSs,  terlUu, 

t6j  TTJixosy  rcJy,  etc.  to-t,  to-tus,  turn,  tarn,  is-te,  etc. 

ripfKoVy  ripfxay  rikos  terminus. 

rarSsf  Tflvoa,  ravaSs  tendo,  tenuis. 

Tuii^os  tumere,  tumulns. 

riptritrOai  torreo,  terra. 

Torreo^tj^M^^o  (cf.  to{r)^tus\  terra ^ter»-a,  ct  t6(r)s-qua  with  I.-E. 
termination  -qo,  as  in  Gk.  iroda-«-<$s. 

T€lp<a  tero,  tricae. 

as,  r  a-T  s,  1  (t)latuB,  tuli,  toUo,  tolerare. 

ToKavTov  J 

rptJo)  trado. 

re-ray-civ  tago,  tango. 

riyyoa  tingo. 

rpipM  tremo. 

Tp^((r)a)  terreo  (ters-eo  ?). 

Tuppr]  torba. 

ripPos  torvus. 

Indo-Enropean  t^o$. 

Tavpos  tanrus  (borrowed  ?). 

TriK€iVy  TdK€ls  tabes. 
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iarrC  ante. 

Iroy,  irrja-ios  vetus,  veterinnB. 

ItoXSs  (Hesych.)  vitnlus. 

Italia  18  Tunally  connected,  but  the  absence  of  v  makes  this  donbtfiil ;  but 
cf.  O0O.  ViidiH,  ViUUius, 

triroiiai,  Trf-irro),  irrcpSv  peto,  penna. 
irr«p6y{ar*wiT-pov,  Ang.-Sax./eiAer/  penna  (jaema,  Feit,  305,  »og)^peUna, 

<f>piTrip  frater. 

i'KaT'6v  centnm. 

KifrraXov   (Hesych.),  )^^ 
basket  i 

KdpraXov,  Eng.  hwrdU^f^t,  crdtefh^t  {Z.  0,  d,  P.  178). 

irarrfp  pater. 

irra  (yepai^)  Epic.        atta  (Paul.  Fest.  la). 

-rrfy  (past  part.)  -tus. 

But  -tX-  in  Grreek  becomes  -cl"  in  Latin  (cf.  sclis  :  stlis),  in 
ii^rXoi;  :  anclare,  and  Greek  -rpov  {k^v-tpov)  is  often  Latin 
-(?rw««  (simula-crum)  or  ''c{u)lum  [bactdum  :  fiiKTpov).  But  cf. 
aratrum  :  iporpov. 

The  soft  dental  ^  is  unaltered  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Soft  Dental 

biKa  decern. 

bCbcafjLi,  b&pov  dono,  donum. 

The  reduced  root  is  seen  in  ddre,  d&tus,  9a-vci(ot,  9ot6s  (p.  236). 

blFos  divus. 

Reduced  root  in  9f^v,  Mv,  diu. 

biKpv  dacruma  (Paul.  Fest.  68). 

bap,6xo,  ibiiias  domare. 

Reduced  root  in  "A-ifjerj-ros  (9^),  8/i^s.    The  Ablaut  a  :  0  between  the  two 
languages  is  noticeable. 

b€CKwixi,  bUri  dico,  indtco,  dicis  (causa). 

&vbivoi>,  ct/ade,  Abiis       suadeo,  sua(d)Yis. 
bairivrj  damnum,  dapes. 

Damnum '^dap-num,  as  *omnus^4op^u*  (sop'Or),    We  can  hardly  connect 
Uvas  because  of  the  VQwel. 

bapOivcD  (5^-)  dormio. 

baaiiSi  bavXos,  Aav\k    densus. 

L  2, 
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dtK6v'b€  en-do,  in-du-perator. 

biyLd},  bifxas,  b6fjLos  domus. 

b6\os  dolus. 

de£io5  dexter. 

ibos,  tfo)  ((ri-(r5-(o)  sedeo,  sedes. 

15(0  edo,  esc&  (ed-sca). 

lb€tv  videre. 

Ibpds  sudor  (for  syeidor). 

liibofjLcn,  ijJbifivos  modius,  modus. 

Meditari  more  probably  connected  with  fitXtrav, 

dbfxrjf  S^eiv  odor,  olere. 

d-8otJs  (dens)  p.  307. 

olbjia,  OlbC'TTovs  aemidus  (Paul.  Fest.  24). 

aemidiu  for  *aedmidus,  but  the  vowel  is  a  difficulty ;  some  connect  it  with 
af/io,  where  the  aspirate  is  obscure. 

iribov,  bi'irebov  oppidum,  oppido. 

axCC(^  sci-n-do,  sci-cld-i,  scld-i. 

tbtopi  vbpa  unda. 

tSa)p  for  *(rf«Sotp,  unda  for  udna,  cf.  'AXoff-iA^yrj, 

iribrj  impedire,  compes,  pedica. 

KQpbla  cor,  credo. 

Xavbivoa  prehendo,  praeda. 

YloKV'beiKmiiib^VKriSi  )  ,.        ,v  • 
,  ^     ;  5.  duco,  ducis. 

ivbVKiUiS  ) 

d'itvteris  (snot  attractive),  dcuMifffffoBcu'  tKtciaBcu  Hesych. 

5oK^a),  btbicTKOi  disco,  decet. 

ZilidffKot,  for  ii-iiic-irKoa  (?),  disco  for  di^e-teo, 

brikiofjLoi  delere. 

Dental  The  dental  aspirate  dA  is  in  Greek  6.     Latin,  having  no 

DH*™       aspirates,  represents  it  initially  by/*,  medially  by  d,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  r  by  b, 

0€pfx6s,  OdKirciiy  Oipos     formus  (Paul.  Fest,  83). 

Cf.  Formiaejforn<ix,formu9fferv€0.  But  in  this  root  a  velar  guttural  rather 
than  a  dental  is  original  (ct  p.  142). 

TC'6rjp,i,  $€-t69  fisuJlO. 

Facto  represents  the  reduced  root  with  svarahhakti  vowel ;  of.  B^j^n-tf, 

OrjXvs,  OrfXav,  nOrjvri      femina,  felare. 
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V 

TiT$rjy  TTjOCs,  flcios,  TTjOrj     feles,  felix,  femur. 
BvoHf  OvfxSs  fumos,  suffire. 

Suffire  for  -fuire ;  di.fio  iorf^io, 

$iyyiv€iv  fingere. 

$i6pa  fores. 

Fares  for  *fures  bb  folium  beside  ipikKov. 

OTLfpa-os  fii(r)stifl. 

$pa6€iv  frustum,  &aus,  frustra. 

dapcrciv  fa(r)stus. 

$rip  fera. 

Opavosy  Opijws  fretus,  frenum. 

OaiiiSs  'oUla  Hesych.        £Eunilia,  famulus. 

alOoa  aedes,  aestus,  aestas. 

yrjOfWy  iyavos  gaudeo,  gavisus. 

rjCdeos  viduus. 

ivOa  inde  (p.  62). 

i-keiOepos  liber  for  ^leuber. 

loeber  is  found  (Paul.  Fest  lax). 

i'pvOpos  ruber. 

Bufus,  of.  rohue,  may  be  from  the  Italian  dialects ;  ruiiUu  is  for  *rud'tilu9^ 

oiOap  uber. 

iOos  {crF€$os),  fjOos  sodalis,  suesco,  (soleo  ?). 

Sodet  may  be  a  voc.  from  this  .root. 

iOrjp,  iOipa  ador,  adorea. 

In  terminations : 

'Opo'  {TrTo\C€'0pov)  -bro  (vela-brum). 

"OXo-  {$iii€'0\ov)  -bio-,  bulo-  (sta-bulum). 

d-ft$kov  cannot  weU  be  separated  from  vad'it.praet  (*prae'Vides\  in  which 
case  we  shaU  have  a  vowel  variation  a  :  e  between  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  following  cases  an  original  d  becomes  /  or  r  in  Altema- 

biKpv  lacrima  (cf.  dacrima).  Latin. 

barjp  levir. 

Ibos  sedere,  solium,  consul  (?). 

Cf.  dingtui  in  the  grammarians  beside  lingua.    So  udus  and 
uUgo^  unless  udtis  is  for  ^ugdus  {iypds). 
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ad  ar-ees60,  ar-biter,  ar-fnerunt. 

Cf.  apor^apud.  These  are  probably  from  Umbro-Sanm.  dialect  {Qrundrint 

h  369.  0- 

adepe  iX^iffxip. 

odor  olere. 

'OSworc^s  UlixeB. 

So   capitodium,   irnpelimenta   (Paul.  Fest.    108),  cadamitas, 

dautia  (for  lautia,  ib.  68,  Corss.  Ausspr,  i.  81). 

A  Latin  d  =  Indo-European  dA  may  become  /  in 

miles  (mizdes)  ilut06s. 

moles,  mSl^stus,      \  ,  ^ 

(mogsdhes)  / 

mains  (mazdos)       Eng.  mast. 

Hard  La-        The  hard  Labial  p  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin : — 

irarrip  pater. 

Tt€TOIl<U,  Wf-TTTO)  pcto. 

TTvos,  irSOofiai  putris,  putere. 

TTvydvy    -jrtJfj    Tsvyiirif  )  pugil,  pungo, 

Hiri^y  irvKvos  )      pugna,  pugnus. 
-ffvp,  iru'ip  pru-na,  prurire. 

7roU;a>,  itavpos  pau-cus,  pauper. 

iribrj  im-pedire. 

Xrjs  f^^' 

iriXXa  pelvis. 

trooris,  8€(r-ir({r7y9  potens,  potis. 

'jr€\L6s  pullus. 

i^Triy-rjv,  Trix'Vrj  paciscor,  pa-n-go. 

Cf.  pro-pag-o,  pig-nut,  pa{g)lus,  pax,  from  whlcli  last  paciscor  is  probably 
derived,  hence  the  o, 

riXKa  }peUo.palea. 

For  the  Ablaut  cf.  arpeoipAw,  arpkipm^  korpiupriv  (v.  p.  249). 

'naXiiiiri  palma. 

TtapaC  prae. 

vapi  per,  pro-per-us. 
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For  connexion  of  meaning  cf.  per^do,  eto.  witli  vapd  roin  v6fuivs.  The 
following  words  among  others  may  be  dassed  with  the  same  root,  vtp6cD,  v6poi, 
wfipoj,  vttpdw,  wifiinjfu,  mvfidaim,  vapap,  porlus,  porta,  pretium,  interpres, 
paries,  peritus,  eto. 


7rt\os 

pileus. 

TtCiiTtX'qfjLiy  TrXrjOos 

plenrus,  plebes. 

i-Trkiy^-drjv 

plango. 

TTXi(Oy  irXt;i;a) 

pluit. 

(Aeol.) 

V  poofolnm,  potns,  posca. 

irpdcov 

porrum. 

Ttpicrfivs 

priscus. 

Cf.  Oret.  wpwfvs,  vp4v,  pr-iar  (p.  135). 

The    following  show  the    loss  of   an    initial  consonant, 
especially  *-.     Compare  p.  aoa. 

inipva^  TTTvpiaOai      ex-stemare,  conH9temare. 

Indo-European  apter ;  of.  pema,  permx. 

TTTtJo)  Spuo. 

Indo-Eoropean  «pj(ti. 

The  following  are  instances  of  a  medial  p  : — 
(nripTOVy  (nrvpts  sportula. 

{ttvos  somnus,  sopor  (p.  2,1  y), 

xynipi  xnt^lp  super. 

The  aspirate  in  Greek  and  the  s  in  Latin  are  now  explained  as  the  remnant  of 
an  original  l£  {Jk^-mrip  «  awip  a  intip,  super).    There  is  no  aspirate  in  Sk.  upari. 

iTTToa,  &4><i<o  apiscor,  aptas,  amentum. 

For  aspirate  in  Greek,  see  p.  173 :  Indo-European  VaftA. 

Kiirpos  caper. 

KkiirTciv  clepere. 

ipiriC^y  ipTTT)  rapio,  sarpo. 

Indo-European  ^trap,  earp. 

i'FoK'na  voluptas,  volup. 

iiToy^  upupa. 

iirri,  septem. 
See  p.  369. 
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fpiroi  serpo. 

Sipo  may  be  for  srSpo. 

\ainTp6s  limpidus. 

vi'Koh€s  nepos. 

liTopoVi  'K^Ttpoaii.lvr]      pars,  portio. 

For  AbUnt  lee  p.  251. 

ttX^Iov^s  plures. 

Old  Lat.  pUore^  '»pleiose9,  p.  97. 

Trri\6s  p&lns  (?). 

'Tn^jH)  pannus. 

TrCa-ora  pix. 

vlcros  piflum. 

TTiTToy  pipilaxe. 

»      ^'  'I  pinus,  pitmta. 

7r4j;o9  / 

These  worcb  are  connected  with  a  Sk.  ^pi  (to  swell),  Curt.  0.  E,  276. 

wcKTeiv  pecta 

r(ij;zn;fii)  I  patere,  patina. 
vCrvrjiii    (=iri-7rr-  i  patibulam. 

vrjiii?)  ) 
Ttihov  op-pidum. 

viirdpxki  patrare. 
T:p6  pro. 

TraOeiv  patior. 

But  the  relation  is  difficult,  as  waBtTv  beside  vivOos  must  be  for  ir^ci^.  Hence 
Lat.  a  is  tmezpUoned, 

TtTo4(»}  paveo. 

iripKrj  porous. 

Cf.  Germ. /erittfi,  A.'B.feark,  "Eng.  farrow, 

vkiyioSf  Dor.  irkdyos  pl&ga. 

v\aKov9  pla(e)nns,  planca. 

it\4k(o  plecto. 

Plico  from  the  compounds  imrplico,  etc. 

irXeiiJMv  pulmo. 

TTwu  papaver. 
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iroiKCkos  pictns  Sk.  Vjoif  (adorn). 

'nivr]Si  irovripSsy  ttSvos  penus. 

Pinuria  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  awAtns  with  the  i  degree  of  Ablaut, 
(p.  336). 

In  the  prepositions  ab,  ob,  sub  we  have  a  Latin  b  answering  The  Hard  • 
to  a  Greek  tt  in  AttcJ,  iirC,  vno.     A  final  p  is  unknown  in  Latin. 
Latin,  except  in  volup  for  volupe ;  a  final  b  is  only  found  in 
these  three  words. 

The  J)  of  Sanskrit  dpa,  Greek  iirSy  is,  according  to  OsthoflF 
Z.  6.  d,  P.  ct,^)  kept  in  Latin  po-lio,  po-sUus,  where  po-  is  the 
reduced  form  of  an  original  ^apo. 

For  the  interchange  of  J5  and  b  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  may  compare  Ennius'  BurrM,  Bruges  for  Ilvppos,  4>pvyey :  so 
buxum,  irv^os:  carbastis,  Kifyiracros.  So  within  the  limits  of 
Latin  we  find  publicus  beside  pqpulus,  Poplicola^  Publicola : 
potuSy  bibo,  Sanskrit  pibdmi,  Greek  ttCvoh  :  scapula,  scabellum : 
sapo,  sebum :  sapere,  sibus  (Paul.  FesL  336). 

On  coquo  for  ^quequo,  quinque  for  *penque,  prope  for  ^proque, 
see  p.  128. 

The  soffc  labial  b  seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  The  Soft 
the  original  language.     It  is  very  rare  in  Sanskrit ;  though 
common  in  Greek,  it  there  originates  mostly  from  g,  f ,  or  fi 
before  a  liquid ;  uncommon  in  Latin,  except  as  the  represent- 
ative of  medial  dA  near  r,  medial  bA  or  initial  d^. 

It  may  be  original  in  the  following  cases : — 

fioXvpbos  plumbum. 

Indo-European  mlombo-,  fji6\vfi^s  »  nt^-^i-. 

6'XiPp6s  lubricus  Vslii-  'Eng.slip. 

TvpPri  turba. 

i^Lv  (Hesych.)  abies. 

In  labium,  Anglo-Saxon  lippe,  English  lip,  labium  ({or^lebium) 
may  owe  its  vowel  to  lambo. 

kofiSs  Cf.  English   lop- 

eared. 
piKTpov  baculum  (?). 

But  cf.  p.  6a. 
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(if  not  borrowed  >  bubnluB,  bnbulcus. 
words)  ) 

fipS^ai  (Hesych.)      brochus. 
PpiapSs  bnitus  (^broitus). 

On  povSi  boB,  boare,  see  p.  136. 

^  is  a  merely  euphonic  insertion  between  fi  and  X  or 
p  in: — 

ijpL'P'pOTOV  (cp.  lLPpOT6.((0  =  1ff-fi~pOT6,C(o)    '.    tJlUipTOV. 

IMeoTjfi'P'pla  :  fjiiipa. 

ifX'P'poTos  :  PporSs,  dial.  p.opT6s. 
ip,'fi'paT<u  (Hesych.)  :  tlpjaprai. 
liili-fi^XonKa  :  ip,o\ov. 
ifi'P'X^s  :  ipiaXSs, 
ifjL'P'XaKlorKOiy  &p.'P'k(i(rK<d  :  [laXaKSs. 
yafjL^P'pSs  for  *ya/i-po9. 
OilX'P'pa  :  OvfiSs. 
Compare  the  corresponding  insertion  of  b  after  v  in  iv-b-pos. 

The  following  words,  where  b  appears  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  seem  onomatopoeic : — 
pipPapos  :  balbus. 

PafxPaCvoDi  PafipiC<^y  )3a/x)3aXt;^a)  :  babulus. 
pXrjxO'V  :  balare,  Anglo-Saxon  bldtany  bleat. 
Pa6pvK€s  :  bubo,  bufo. 
pirpaxosy  dial,  pporaxps  :  blaterare. 

06rpaxos  for  ^fiparpaxoi  as  ifwpaiCTOS  for  ^Zpwppajerot, 

brachiumy  buccina  may  be  borrowed  from  Ppa\l(av^  PvKivt]. 

In  the  following  words  Greek  p  is  Latin  fy  mostly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liquids ;  but  p  may  represent  an  earlier  <^ 
(cf.  p\va>  :  ^Xt;a>). 

p\i!<i)y  <^Xt;a),  <l>\i\lry  <^Xt;Kraira      fluo. 

Ppi(r(ra>  fretum,  fritillus. 

Ppi(o  frutex,  defrutum. 

Bat  fipiw  may  represent  gru,  and  be  connected  with  cou-ffruo,  in-ffruo, 

PacTKavos  fascino,  praefiscine. 
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pJuTKioi  (Hesych.)      fascis,  fascia. 
Ppifuo  firemo. 

For  Greek  p  representing  g  v.  p.  135. 
j3  represents : — 

(i)  An  original  /x  before  liquids  in : — 
PKlma  :  /x^Xu 

PporSs  :  fiopTos,  iUpo'n€Si  mors. 
Ppabiis  :  mollis  (m^du-). 
pk(i<TK(o  :  ifJLoXov. 
Ppafieus  :  margo. 

Indo-Eoropean  marg. 

{%)  An  original  F  regularly  in  Aeolic.     The  connexion  of 
jSXacrrJs  and  Sanskrit  vrddhd  is  veiy  doubtful. 

A  Latin  3,  where  not  original,  represents : — 
(i)  initial  du  in: — 

bellum  :  duellum. 
bonus  :  duonus. 
bis  :  hioy  bCs. 
biplex  :  duplex, 
bimus  :  dimus. 
(2)gin:— 

bos,  fiovs,  Sanskrit  (^dus. 
boere,  porif  y6os. 
But  bos  mBj  be  from  Italian  dialects  (p.  136)  and  boere  may 
be  an  independent  onomatopoeic  word.     On  baetere,  dfA^icr- 
Pr^T^lv,  V.  p.  451. 

Indo-European  b/i  has  become  in  Greek  the  hard  aspirated  The  Aspi- 
labial  <^.    Latin,  having  no  aspirates,  represents  it  initially  by  bial  BH. 
/,  medially  by  b  : — 

if>vvai  fuisse. 

TTvOfxrjv  fundus. 

wvBfx^y  by  dlBsimilation  for  *<f>v$fxrjv ;  cf.  Eng.  bottom, 

<f>pi(r(r<a  farcio. 

<l>ii\kov  folium. 

Tt€lO€lV  (*0€t^€4v)  fido. 
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<f>r]y6s  fagos. 

(pipoa,  4><ip  fero,  fur. 

iPpirrjp  frater. 

<f>aixl  fan. 

6'd}piis  (Macedonian  )  . 

>  frons. 


i'fipovres) 

<f>vy€iv 

<f>pijvrj 

irevO^poi  {(f>€vO€pos) 

vi<f>os 

6fx<f>aX6s 

6p(l>av6s 

v€<^p6s 

po(f>i(o 

&fjL<f>(a 

ifi(t>l 

y\6(l><i} 


fax,  focus. 

fngio. 

furvus. 

of-fendix. 

nebula. 

umbilicus. 

orbus. 

nebrundines  (p.  142) . 

sorbeo. 

ambo. 

ambi. 

albus. 

gplubo. 


i(t>p6s  (Sk.  abhram)  \  . 
^M^pos  (?)  J  "^^'•- 

&(f>€vos  may  be   connected  with  opes,  with  Ablaut  a  :  0 
(p.  250). 

The  Liquid      The  liquid  /,  where  non-sonant,  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  alternates  with  r ;  and  we  need  give 


only  a  few  instances. 

Indo-Eoropean  l^^hH, 

X4u>v 
Xovo) 

Sol^o  =  ae-luo,  with  el »  ol  (p.  190). 

k6xvos 
Xiyaa 


levis. 

linquere. 

leo. 

luxus,  luxare. 

lavo. 

re-luo,  so-lvo. 

lucem. 
lego. 
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Xap€lv  )  ^  ' 

The  root  may  be  lab-y  with  a  metathesis  of  the  liquid  in  <iX^-a£vciv  :  o-XI^-o'i 
may  possibly  represent  the  reduced  root ;  of.  6~y-fios,  p.  246. 

i\aijv(o  has  been  connected  with  alacer^  but  more  probably 
contains  the  root  t^el-  of  iX^crcro),  volvo,  etc. 

6leum  is  borrowed  from  iXaiovy  keeping  the  Greek  accentua- 
tion (cf.  ancora  by  SyKvpa)  but  changing  el-  to  ol^.  On  the 
other  hand,  oRva  (beside  dlea)  keeps  the  Greek  quantity  iXaia 
(cf.  ^AxaioCy  which  gives  Achaei  or  Achivi^  ^Apyeios,  which  gives 
Argivus  or  Argeus)  (cp.  p.  188). 

yXvKJu^  :  dulcU  i»  doubtful,  but  a  form  bevKoSt  hevKrjs  is 
quoted,  so  that  the  original  may  conceivably  have  been  dletit. 

Indo-European  r  is  unchanged,  but  often  has  a  prothetic  The  Liquid 


vowel  in  Greek  (cp.  p.  i 

96). 

Few  instances  are  required. 

ip'Opov,  ipapCorKOi 

'•} 

ar-mus,  ar-tus,  ar-mentum. 

ipfjxiTa 

*                       ' 

ipix^ 

aranea. 

ipod),  &povpa 

aro,  arvum,  arena. 

ip€Tfl6s 

remuR  (rSt-smus). 

But  this  is  an  obscure  group 

of  words,  for  Greek  regularly  has  a  vowel  before 

the  liquid. 

ipiPivOos 

ervum. 

Wiih/3-f(?). 

ipoi>bi,6s 

ardea. 

1-^8-tos,  fd-ea  (?). 

iTrS-Fepae 

verrere. 

Sp-WfJLl 

orior. 

dpioi,  KriTT'Ovpos 

} 

vereor. 

(KqiTO-fopos) 

Sppos 

serum. 

i'peSyofiai^  i^pvyp^s 

rugio. 

piir(o 

repente. 

hpTriC(o,  ipinj 

rapio,  sarpo,  sar(p)mentum. 

avpiyi 

susurrus. 

^CCa,  M^i$ 

radix,  radius. 

Goth.  waurU,  Eng.  wort^^^d,  rdul-ix,  Eng.  root^^^d. 
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The  Nasal       Indo-Enropean  n  is  unclianged  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
^'  requires  but  little  illustration. 

S,v€iM09  animus. 

yivos  gpena. 

€lvarip€s  janitrices. 

Sk.  yatar^  Indo-European  jffer,  so  clwiT^/)€s««l-^^T€/>-ey. 

Ttob'q'V€K'rJ9 

kytyKttU^k-v€-yK'uy,  ct  t-rt-riirw.  The  vowel  in  Latin  makes  the  com- 
parison doubtful ;  nae-tut  rather  corresponds  to  A.-S.  geneah,  Germ,  s^-nug, 
Eng.  e-nougk, 

ivl,  €lvi  h  in,  in-ter. 

ivvia  novem. 


y'^J''^*  I     nanciscor  (?). 


(rcfoTj^os) 


} 


novus,  novicius. 


Reduced  root  in  vv-v,  ini-ii-c. 

i;av9  navis. 

Ivos  senex,  senium. 

fiivdii  maneo. 

Notice  Ablaut  a  :  e,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  two  words. 
uavCa,  llivOSs         \  -nr*  •    • 

r--   ^  r-       >        I  Mmerva,  memini. 

Movca  {Movna)  '  mens,  men-tior,  moueo,  Moneta. 

menHri  may  be  connected  with  fub^  (At^'V'O* 


vSfXOSj  v4fJL<0 

Numa,  numeru 

Of.  nehmen,  Engl,  nim-hls. 

V0fj,6s 

nemus. 

vevpov 

nervus. 

vfjiia 

nemen  (Inscr.). 

vri'K€pbrjs 

nS-&8,  ne. 

vC(f>a 

nivis. 

Indo-European  sni^h^j  Eng. 

9now. 

vetfoo 

nuo. 

wos 

nurus. 

Indo-European  snusd'.  Germ.  Sehnur, 

voaC 

nos. 

oXvr\ 

oenus,  unus. 

VII.] 
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Indo-European  m  is  unchanged,  but  ofben  appears  with  a  The  Nasal 
prothetic  vowel  in  Greek  :  *^* 

2/xa  sim-ul,  etc.  (p.  173). 

For  (n^m-S,  (instrumental,  p.  368),  «^-| ;  cf.  /i-wKvf,  fi'6vos,  fi-la  (for  <rfi-ia  cf. 
cfj  for  <rc/«-j). 

d-fuio)  mSto. 


The  exact  relation  of  these  words  is  very  difficult.    Can  mHo  have  been 

approximated  to  metior  ?    Fick 

quotes  a  form  dfUoa,  but  gives  no  authority. 

f€ixi(a 

vomo. 

fjfii' 

semi-. 

[iab<i(o 

madeo. 

yJixvriixai 

memini. 

i-fxak6s,  iiaXaKSs 

mul-ceo,  (mulier). 

i-H^i 

me. 

fi€idi<io> 

mirari. 

liiki 

mel. 

fiipiliva,  fxdpTVS 

me-mor. 

fxiororos  (/utc^-j^oy) 

medius. 

firiv 

mensis. 

lirJTrip 

mater. 

p,ly-wp,i 

misceo  (migp-sceo). 

fxopii6p(a 

murmur. 

fivla  {iMVcr-i^a) 

mus-ca. 

fxiiKri 

mola. 

livs 

mus. 

CHAPTEE  VIIL 

The  Spirants. 

SpiraatB.         SpiEANTS  axe  sounds  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  mouth 
channel  is  so  far  narrowed  that  the  stream  of  breath  sounds 
against  the  sides  of  the  passage.     They  consist  of 
the  surd  dental  spirant  s  and  the  sonant  z  ; 
the  palatal  spirant  y,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  consonantal  i. 

the  labial  spirant  v,  in  Greek  f ,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  consonantal  u, 

Thedenui      These  hard  and  soft  dental  spirants  have  ordinarily  but 

■piran  •  ^^^^  symbol,  (T,  to  represent  them  in  Greek.  This  letter, 
however,  though  usually  representing  the  hard  spirant,  as 
in  iarCy  before  mediae  and  fx  represents  the  soft  spirant  z, 
and  as  such  is  often  replaced  by  the  letter  C  which  is  originally 
the  symbol  for  the  sound  ^i-,  e.  g.  in  Zcvs.  Thus,  in  inscriptions 
of  the  4th  century,  we  get  IleXafyiKov,  t/ri^c^i^a^  Zfxvpvaioi, 
'jrp€Cl5€VTov,  kSQjlos,  KT[(fxa^  etc. 

Rhotacism,  A  special  representative  of  the  sofb  spirant  is  seen  in  the 
rhotacism  of  the  Elean,  Laconian,  and  Eretrian  dialects. 
Thus  we  have  the  Elean  rotp,  Sprip  (^oris),  7rc7roAtr€v»cc4p,  the 
Laconian  iraXeopya  of  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  988,  while  Plato, 
Cratyl.  34  C  adduces  a-KkqpSTrjp  as  Eretrian.  This  rhotacism 
occurs  principally  at  the  end  of  a  word,  though  it  is  not 
unknown  medially  (v.  supra  and  cf.  fiLpyQaat  (Hesych.) 
=fniryc3(rat).  It  is  not  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  occurs  mainly  before  a  following 
vowel.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  diflPerent 
dialectic  pronunciation  of  the  p  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  compare  it 
with  the  change  of  *  to  r  in  Latin  between  vowels. 

Aooording  to    CoUitz,  die   VerwandUehaftwerhaltnisse  der  griechischen 
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DiaJekte^  P-  ii>  thia  rliotaoism  was  origlnallj  pecaliar  to  the  dialect  of  Elis, 
and  thence  borrowed  in  the  later  Laconian.  For  instances  of.  Cauer,  Delectus 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum^  nos,  6,  7,  115,  116,  138. 

Osthoff  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  26)  supposes  that  s  passed  into  p 
through  z.  Thus  we  have  in  an  inscription  &\Xoip  for  HXkovs 
=  iXAot;9.  The  change  of  or-,  av-  before  a  sibilant  into  ot-,  at- 
takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  under  the  same  conditions 
under  which  there  occurs  a  rhotacism  of  s.  In  -ory,  -ars,  pro- 
nounced 'ovz,  avz,  the  nasal  was  palatalised  and  developed  a 
preceding  j^  (cf.  (pOep-j^ca^  (l>0€Cp(a).  Thus  -ovz  passed  to  -ainz, 
and  this  to  -oiz  and  -oip.     Compare  German  (p.  261). 

In  Latin  s  is  hard  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  and  before  in  Latin. 
hard  mutes  and  after  consonants;  elsewhere  it  is  soft,  and 
between  vowels  and  before  m,  n,  r,  ^,  it  passes  into  r. 

This  last  is  the  law  of  rhotacism  in  Latin.  We  may  illus- 
trate it  by  the  following  instances : — 

ffero  :  gesius.  funer-ia  ifunea-tus, 

nefarius  :  nefas,  dir-imo  :  dis^tineo. 

The  date  of  this  change  from  s  io  r  between  vowels  is  fixed 
by  Cic.  ad  Fam,  9.  3i,  who  says  that  L.  Papirius,  cos.  B.C.  336, 
was  the  first  to  change  his  name  from  Papisius  to  Papirius. 
So  we  get — 

ver-na  :  Ves-ta. 
veter-nus  :  f^recr-  {iros). 
Car-mena,  car-men,  for  Casmena,  Fest.  205  (?). 
fur-vus  :  fus-cus. 
Miner-va  :  y.iv€<T'  (fxivos), 
diur-nus  :  nudius  (tertius). 
hodier-nus  :  dies. 
A  final  s  never  becomes  r  in  Latin  by  phonetic  law ;  arbor, 
melior,  etc.  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  intervocalic  s  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  Aonos^  lepos  are  the  common  forms  in 
Cicero  ^. 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  -r  of  the  pas- 
sive, which  cannot  therefore  come  froifl  the  -*  of  the  reflexive. 

'  According  to  Madvig  nonns  derived  from  verbs  never  end  in  -Of,  bat 
Quint.  1. 4. 13  gives  elamot\  v.  Mayor  ad  Cic.  Fhil,  a.  6. 13. 

M 
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Rhotacism  has  disappeared  in  the  classical  age  of  Latin, 

and  consequently  we  get  words  of  late  formation  in  ^enu^y 

-asius  with  the  spirant  remaining. 

The  form  quirquir  of  Varro,  i.  i/,  7.  8  (=  quisquis)  may  be 

a  case  of  rhotacism  in  the  sentence.     It  has  been  suggested 

that  originally  quisquis  was  used  before  a  consonant,  *quisquir 

before  a  vowel,  and  that  this  last  was  assimilated  to  quirquir 

{MSm.  Soc,  Ling.  vi.  50).      So  possibly  veter  for  vetes^  if  it 

represents  the  Greek  f^njy. 

MedW  S.       Medial  hard  s  (I.-E.  s)  {ks,  gs,  written  ^,  x). 

i<r^T[  es-t. 

ia-'Orjs  ves-tis. 

The  initial  aspirate  of  the  word  (iff-^f€ff-)  has  been  lost  before  that  of  the 
succeeding  syllable  (cf.  p.  1 74). 

^aordfetir  g^sto  (cf.  gero)  (?). 

Indo-European  ^es,  but  we  should  have  expected  Lat.  vesto  (p.  141) ;   cf. 
Eng.  c<iri, 

bc^ios  dex-ter. 

\o^69  luxus. 

Koa-KvXfjLiTia  quisquiliae. 

For  atcO'ffKvX'fiAriaf  squi-squiliiite ;  cf.  (rm/XXo;,  fftciXa^, 

IxrjvvoSiAeol.fot^fxrjvo'os  mensis. 

top  (na-'Op)  ensis  (?). 

i^cav  axis. 

,^,  )  ascia  (with  metathesis  of  spirant, 

if.  200). 

l$6s  viscus. 

avf-Tjo-ty  aux-ilium. 

i$  ex. 

Initial  S.  Hard  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  often  dropped  before 
hard  mutes,  nasals,  and  liquids.  For  a  possible  explanation 
see  p.  203. 

(TKVTos  scutum,  obscurus. 

Cf.  ffKtd  {(TKfia),  Eng.  «/ry. 

(TKiirrciv  scabies. 

i-arip-a  stella  for  *ster-la. 

araTos  status. 
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oTtfciv  {(myj^civ)  instlgare,  stt(g)lu8,  sti(g)mulnB. 

oTii^o?  stipare,  stipes. 

arpayyos  strangulare. 

oTovoy  tonare. 

iriTos  spatium. 

If  this  is  correct,  it  will  account  for  p  in  A.^S.  path,  Eng.  pcUh*  But  wdros 
is  connected  by  Curtius  with  pons  (ir^ros),  and  spatium  may  be  borrowed  from 
Dor.  ffwAS^oy,  Attic  <rrAdioy  (so  Curtius,  G.  E.  372,  Br^al,  M^,  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  3). 

orpoDToy,  arpaTos  stratus. 

<mapv6s  parum, 

<rfi€phv6s  mordere. 

aitivbia  spondeo. 

o\lC^  (<rX48j^a))  scindo. 

Notice  the  aspiration  in  Greek  after  the  spirant;    cf.  ffKiXos  :  (TxcXif, 
aifwpis :  <rwpls  (sporta),  a<t>^yyos :  ffn^yyos,  so  perhaps  B6<r<popot :  B6<Twopos. 

arXeyyCs  strigilis  (borrowed). 

(TKampov  scapus. 

((r)/A6i5i(i<iD  (8)mirare. 

Cf.  Eng.  smile^  smirk,  and  4p^Xo•flflfl^s^B*^pt\o-<r/Ul9fJs.  Cf.  pda  for  ir-fda 
(p.  305). 

Initial  s  before  vowels  becomes  in  Greek  the  hard  breathing,  S  before 
in  Latin  remains  9:  vowels. 

dJ^o)  sudum  (?). 

!bos  sedeo. 

ipini  sarpo. 

tTrri  septem. 

1$  sex. 

But  here  Indo-European  may  be  s^ex ;  cf.  Welsh  chioech,  v.  p.  369. 

ffyelaOat  sagire,  praesagos. 

epTTo)  serpo. 

Uii€v  {(ri'(r9'ix€v)  serimus  (si-sS-mos)  (p.  237). 

Xtfuu  (to  desire)  in  Homer  began  with  a  f  and  is  from  a  different  root ;  of.  B. 
154  otxaZt  fiffUywy  ^tfuu),  Sk.  Vm  (enjoy). 

is  (also  avs)  sus. 

(ircaOcn  sequi. 

Ivos  {Ivrj  Kal  v4a)  senex,  senium,  Sk.  sdna. 

fifjH'  semi-,  Sk.  sdmi-, 

M  2 
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f 
vpa(  sorex  (v.  p.  204).  j 

SAXofiat  salio. 

iks  sal.  1 

&'lJL€vai  (4>.  70)  s&tur,  sStis. 

The  tense  of  dfttvat  is  doubtful ;  of.  A-^atiay  (a.  134).   Greek  has  mostly  lost 
the  aspirate,  but  cf.  &Sfijy.      Compare  &irjK6r€s,  ieai  (d-c-(rcu). 

2X09,  oiXos  (Ion.)  soUus. 

ct-wXovy,  i-7raf  sim-plex,  sim-ul,  sem-el. 

l'(nr'€T€  (*<re-cnr-€Te)    in-sec-e,  inqnam  (p.  130). 
av$'iv-rqs,  ct-jnJ-co  sons. 

di^a;=:^fiti-o  (Osth.  Z,  O,  d.  P.  479).  Others  connect  sons  with  prae-sens 
p.  350- 

^(ioD  (a-cFcua)  de-siv-are  (  =  desinere,  Paul.  FesL 

p.  72). 

So  ^iwv==l'C€f-<iov  {Meyer,  Ok,  Gr.  §  477). 

The  retention  of  o-  before  vowels  in  Greek  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  implies  the  loss  of  F  after  the  spirant.  In  Latin 
also  the  second  spirant  is  mostly  lost ;  but  where  in  Greek 
both  <r  and  f  are  lost,  in  Latin  we  have  sn, 

o-oXevo)  salum  ^ng*  swallow. 

(T^ipi  sera. 

But  here  there  is  no  trace  of  f  in  any  cognate  language. 

(Tvpiy^  susurrus        Sk.  svdrdmi  (to  sound). 

{aalp€iv)  saltus  Eng.  sward, 

Kacr'(ru(a  suo,  sutor. 

But  abvs  suavis. 

JlOos  suesco. 

aipas  is  usually  connected  with  severus,  but  Brugmann 
(K.  Z.  XXV.  302)  compares  Sk.  */tyaj^  (forsake),  cf.  a-opioHf 
(r€fjLv6s  =  *o'e/3r({y  (cf.  Afxyrfs,  ipcfivos,  I.-E.  ag-,  reg-).  For  ^i 
initial  =  o-,  cf.  T^rey,  vrjiifpov  beside  old  Sk.  pronominal  root 
tyd  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  499). 
Medial «  In  Greek  the  spirant  becomes  the  rough  breathing  and 
)etween      disappears  ;  where  it  remains  it  is  mostly  the  reduction  of  <r<r. 

^owels.  *  *        ^  '  ,  *' 

In  Latin  it  becomes  r.  Nearly  all  cases  of  ^  between  vowels 
represent  an  earlier  S9  after  a  long  vowel ;  e.  g.  Cicero  wrote 
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cau9sa  {Quint,  i.  7.  20).     In  miser,  caeeiiis,  and  some  few  other 
cases^  the  origin  of  the  word  is'  doubtful. 

ai/oDS  (Aeol.)  aurora. 

wos  nurus. 

I6s  virus. 

ovara,  S>Ta  auris. 

ixv6s  gen.  muris. 

*y€V€<ros,  y€V€09,  yivovs  generis. 

ixova&v  (for  */xov<racrG)v)  musarum. 
Cf.  Osoan  gen.  plur.  in  -zum. 

In  cases  like  (^do-t?  <r  represents  an  original  r :  of.  (f>ins. 
So  <f>a(rl  ^  (jyavTi, 

TVITTOVa-l  =  tVITTOVTl. 

miiiTova'a  =  rvTiroin-j^a. 
diaicoViot,  of.  5iaKdriOi  (-Knnot). 
efKoo-t,  cf.  iKart  (f tic«n). 

The  soft  spirant  z  appeared  originally  before  a  following  The  soft 
media  or  aspirated  media.  spirant  z. 

Thus  I.-E.  rg,  comes  in  afiivwixt,  if  related  to  seg-nis  (but  see 

P-  451)- 

zd  comes  in  Lesb.  7rap-((r8a),  t^o),  *irf(?,  I.-E.  si^zd-o,  redu- 
plicated from  ^/sed  (p.  407) ;  also  in  Lesb.  va-losy  Att,  o^oy, 
Goth,  asts,  I.-E.  (?^(?^ ;  cf.  I.-E.  nizdos,  Lat.  ^li^M^,  Eng.  nesL 
zd  also  appears  in  x^^C^  which  goes  back  to  x^l^^^^^i  ^^^ 
in  AioCoTos  {0€6<rboTos). 

I.-E.  mizdAos,  Goth,  mizdd,  ixiaOos,  miles  (mizdhes). 

(e)zdA{,    Zend,  zdi,  f-a^i,  with  prothetic  vowel   (the 
imperat.  of  elfxl). 

e^zgh-o-m  (  Vsegh),  ^-(rx-ov. 
'eZ'bAi,  djp-6(r<^i,  ony^-ecrc^t. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  setnivowel  i  and  The  Di- 
the  spirant  j,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  distinction  ^'"^** 
between  the  consonantal  ^  and  the  digamma.     The  old  gram- 
marians represented  the  sound  of  the  digamma  by  ov,  which  in 
the  historical  period  of  the  Greek  language  can  only  be  the 
graphic  representation  of  a  diphthong.     Thus  Farro,  Felia 
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ar«  transliterated  by  Ovippoiv,  OvcX^o,  and  tbe  inteijections 
ovi  (ova),  ovaC,  first  appearing  in  the  Alexandrian  times, 
represent  the  Latin  vaA,  vae.  The  same  sound  appears  in 
Aeseh.  Pers,  115  as  6L  Bnt  this  ov  (0)  was  pronounced  in 
the  same  or  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  labial  semivowel 
«,  and  corresponds,  according  to  Bentley's  view,  which  is  now 
almost  universally  adopted,  to  the  English  to. 
Evidence  The  main  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in 
^riiumce  ^^i^®^^'  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  cognate  languages,  is  of 
course  the  metre  of  the  Homeric  poems.  After  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sound  there  was  a  tendency  to  disguise  its 
loss  by  the  employment  of  alternative  poetic  words,  and  the 
insertion  of  various  small  particles  to  avoid  hiatus.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  metrical  irregularities  remained  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  restoration  of  the  digamma  (Monro,^.  G.  §  389). 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in  any  word  rests  upon  its 
appearance  in  some  dialectical  form  or  in  a  cognate  language. 

Thus  in  Doric  and  Boeotian  inscriptions  we  find  FUan 
FcUaTi,  in  Laconian  pfUan,  which  justify  us  in  assuming  an 
original  F  in  the  Attic  (f)€lKo<rt.  Similarly  inscriptions  give 
us  FcairapCodv,  Fibeiv,  fotSa,  FCarofK^.  In  the  famous  Tables  of 
Heracleia  (end  of  fourth  century,  b.  c.)  we  find  Firos,  Flhios,  Fi^, 
but  side  by  side  with  these,  ^icaoroy,  Ipyovy  without  F. 

Written  evidence  for  the  digamma  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Achaia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Crete. 
The  Boeotians  retained  the  F  even  afber  the  adoption  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet  (cf.  Monro,  J?.  G.  §  406). 

In  Quintilian  and  Priscian  it  is  called  the  digamma 
Aeolicum.  The  later  Lesbian  inscriptions,  however,  show  no 
trace  of  the  letter,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  living 
sound  in  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  replace  it  by  p. 
As  a  sign  it  is  vouched  for  by  the  old  grammarians  before 
initial  vowels,  e.g.  F^Oev,  Foi,  fe.  In  some  cases  it  has  passed 
into  letters  of  a  similar  form,  e.g.  r  and  y.  The  poetess 
Balbilla  of  Hadrian's  day  wrote  yot  and  ye  for  Fot  and  fe  in 
her  epigram  in  the  Lesbian  dialect  (cf.  Meyer,  GL  Gr.  §  23$, 
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Ahrens,  i.  31).     No  trace  of  the  digamma  appears  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

After  the  disappearance  of  ^  as  a  written  Bymbol,  the  Greeks  its  repre- 
conld  find  no  nearer  sound  to  represent  the  consonantal  t^fentation 

.  *  "in  the 

than  /3,  which  had  at  the  same  time  to  do  duty  for  the  soft  Greek 
labial  mute.     The  spirant  and  explosive  sounds  met  in  ft  and  *^^®*'*"' 
the  spirant  finally  prevailed.     For  the  hardening  of  tf  to  4  we 
can  find  analogies  in  German,  where  O.H.G.  swalawa  becomes 
SchwalbCy  2kvAfarawa  becomes  Farhe  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  572). 

Thus  Laconian  inscriptions  give  fiaipa-ia,  pCbeot,  poiKCap: 
pabij  is  Elean  for  abv  in  Pans.  5.  3.  a.  In  Hesychius  we  have 
the  following  glosses  : 

payos'  KXitrfxa  tprov,  etc.,  AdiKiaves. 

PeUan'  ettcoat,  AdKtaves. 

0i(r)(yv'  Itrxyv,  AdK<av€S, 
Other  instances   are  fii.b€lv  (Wcly),   afiiXLov   (r}\iov),   alp€Tos 
(dcTcJs),  fielpaKcs  {UpaKCs),  i^Kripa  (fjvla),  cf.  Homeric  evKripa 
{i-FXripa). 

In  Lesbian  initial  fp-  is  represented  by  /3p-  in  ppobov, 
fiprJTcop,  ppJiKos,  and  the  same  occurs  in  Laconia,  Elis,  and 
Crete. 

A  considerable  number  of  Hesychian  glosses  show  y  for  F, 
e.g.  yabeiv  xaplcaa-Oai — yiih^aOai:  HbecrOai — yavbiv€iv  beside 
fibvs,  */9uad — yaKTor  Kkia-fia  (^iyvvfii) — y^OLp*  iap  (ver) — yifx- 
ixara'  Ifiiria — yareiKai  {yolnus) — yls'  layys  {vis) — yoiba'  olba 
{video) — yriOia'  rj6rj  {suesco) — y6pTv^'  Sprv^ — yiria'  Iria  {vitex). 

In  some  cases  we  seem  to  have  t,  perhaps  only  owing  to 
a  confusion  of  F  and  T,  or  T  and  P. 

TpayaXiov  (broken)  FprjywfjLi. 

rpi  (Cretan)  ai  {tue). 

To  the  disappearance  of  the  F  was  in  all  probability  due  the 
occurrence  of  v  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  where  F  originally 
followed  a  voweL     Cf.  avipvaav  {aFipv(rav\  avCa\oi  (d-f  tf axoi). 

By    this    original    semivowel    ^    Hartel     explains     the  Metrical 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  Homer  in  such  cases  as —  the^Di- 

*'At8oy,  *'At8os,  for  *'Avt8o?,  ^AF^bos  (T.  336).  gamma. 

d€Cbri,  icCbji  for  *&V€ibri  (P.  519). 
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<l>d€a,  ^aos  for  *^at56a  (n.  15). 

a€<ra,  aca-a  for  *ave<ra  ()3.  490  ;  y.  151). 

CLTToipaji  (<I>.  283)  for  *Awou€p<r€. 

So  Xcfovcri  may  be  for  *X€(n;<ri,  *X€vov<rt,  *Xefov<ri. 
Similarly  the    vowel    v  represents  an  initial  F  in  some 
Hesycliian  glosses,  e.g.: — 

veo-ts*  aroKrj  (Ficns,  Fca-'Orjij. 
viXri'  arK<i\rj(,  cf.  al6\at  eSXat. 

Perliaps  the  apparent  a  in  kivov  d\6vT€  itaviypov  (E.  187) 
is  to  be  explained  by  writing  \lvov  vd\6vT€  {FaX6vT€). 
/5  for  f  in       The  belief  that  in  Attic  Greek  ft  represents  an  original  F 
Attic.         j.gg^  Qjj  1^  comparison  of  ^aikoyiai  with  vofo,  but  both  may  be 
explained  as  beginning  with  a  velar  guttural  (cf.  p.  141). 

fipi\(>i  is  for  *fjLpi\<i},  not  *Fp€\oi>. 
Ppiacro)  is  from  'Jhhrat^  lisitin /return. 
pXacrrdvoi  hovcs.*/ bhradh^   A.-S.  braut^  high  (not 
Sanskrit  vriddii,  etc.). 

Similarly  Curtius'  attempts  to  see  an  original  F  in  fjL,  i,  o, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  general  rules  of  the  treatment 
of  F  (Monro,  JI.  G.  §  390). 
Initial  f .        Initial  F  disappears  in  Greek,  but  is  often  represented  by 
the  aspirate.     In  Latin  it  is  v.     In  Greek  there  is  frequently 
a  prothetic  vowel : — 

FUari  (Dor.)  viginti. 

FiyvvpLi  vagus,  cf.  Engl,  wini  (?). 

Cf.  voK6pfniv=wo\v-finiv, 

Fca-Orjs,  Fiv^wya         vestis. 

Cf.  4ay^s  {ff(rayoi)t  dfipo-ffl/tafv,  IfidTioy  for  f€<rii&Tiov,  cf  y^ftpara  (supra). 
For  ciTsT  of.  xtXiot  (Lesb.  xiWioi),  tfuposssk-fffupos  (De  SauBS.  p.  31). 

FiaTTcpos  vesper. 

F4ap  (i^F^)  ver. 

Another  analjsie  makes  (ap^fia^,  Lat.  *vezr,  *verr,  vSr,  which  accounts 
better  for  B  in  LatiD. 
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f  e^KO)  vices,  vinco. 

FoZkos  vicus. 

f  cJXvo),  FiKl(T<r<o         volvo. 

FeKirk,  (Fokira  volup,  volaptas. 

Cf.  ^Ikawivfj  s=  k-f^wHyrj, 

Fiiros.  F6yy,   evpv-   "i 

--  ^'        r         5.  vox. 

rOTTtt  j 

FihuVi  Flara}p,  Flo--  )     .,  a^/»     -^ 

,  ^'  V  video.  Cf.w*^. 

TopLa  ) 

FcCpcoj  Ffpioa  ver-bum.  Cf.  word. 

Fhos  (also  Iroy)         vetus. 

Cf.  ia/btX'€Tfj5  on  an  Inscription. 


f  49,  FtVcS 

vis. 

fotroy 

vinum. 

Cf.  wine. 

Fop6xo 

vereor. 

Cf.  ward. 

i'Fipyeiv 

J  vergo,  urgeo  (= 
t      ^orgeof). 

Flov 

viola. 

f ctoTv,  FearCa 

Vesta,  vema. 

i  Cf.    Engl,     was, 
\      Sanskrit  vastu. 

i\<iTnj(  (i-Fjirrj^)       vnlpes. 

.  rfc       -^      .    /    f  vegeo,  vigeo 

(U^w,  d/^w,  ^4'  represent  respecUvely  three  degrees  of  the  root  vocalization ; 
cf.  dki^Mf  d\K^,  arceo, 

€v\ripa  for  i'F\7]pa  \  lorum   (for    ulo* 
avXripa  for  i-FXripa  )      rum),  lorica. 
FfXivrj,  FaX4a  Volcanus. 

'HAiy,  ^AXiy  vallis. 

fjKos  vallus. 

Notice  also  ivvoalyaios,  €lvo<rC<l>vXXos  for  iv-Foa-i-  root  fo^- 
in  F(i)64(i)y  lF(aaa. 

Medial   F  disappears   in   Greek    or   is  represented   by   v  Medial  f. 
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coalescing  with  another  vowel  into  a  diphthong ;  in  Latin 
it  is  V. 

AiFC  Jovi  {JDieui),  p.  347. 

fioFos,  bovis. 

iv'viFa  novem. 

viFos  (cf.  v€f.6s)  novus, 

\oF'  lavo  (p.  86). 

KoFeiv,  A-icov-o)  caveo. 

KoFiXos  (Aeol.),  koFos  cavns. 

•  r/        c/  (  Old    Latin    sovos, 

t      tovns,  suns,  tuus,  (p.  88). 
rj-FlOeFos  viduus  for  vidoi^os  (p.  187). 

f  ooftles-         The  spirant  has  coalesced  into  a  diphthong  in : — 
diphthong.  avipvaav  for  {ivaj-Fipva-av,  cf.  A7ro-f 6p<r€. 

av^a^ot  for  d-f t-faxot,  cf.  laxji  (fif ox^). 
Tokavpivos  for  roXa-fpiroy,  cf.  FpCov. 
Kokavpoylr  for  KoKa-F poy\r,  cf.  Fp6iraXov, 
€vdb€  for  i'<rFab€,  cf.  abvSi  suavis,  suadeo. 
Cf.  Aeolic  aifds,  devo/mai,  vavosy  etc. 

Initial  «f(.        With  initial  m  (<rF)  the  F  is  always  lost  in  Greek,  and 

sometimes  <r  too.     In  Latin  we  get  sometimes  9,  sometimes  su, 

,   -v.^,  .  ,  «  ^  f  Cf.   savium   beside 

((rF}aov9,  suavis,  suadeo,   ex.   sweet, -i  .       ,  . 

'  K      suavium(p.204j. 

Cpaf  for  aFipa^y  sorex. 

T60S  for  <rf €48os,  sudor  from  *sueidor,  *soidor. 

So  in  Latin  we  have — 

sordidus  and  suasum,  English  swart, 
Boror,  Sanskrit  svdsar,  German  Schwester, 
suesco,  sodalis ;  cf.  Woy  (a-FcOos), 

On  the  other  hand  the  second  spirant  has  completely  disap- 
peared both  in  Greek  and  Latin  in — 

arikos  salum.  Cf.  swallow. 

ar€ipa  sera,  sero. 

se.  I  (Cf.p  355  forthis 

^      ^  (      root.) 
f$,  Doric  Fi^             sex,  Welsh  chwech. 
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Medial  v  between  two  vowels  is  often  lost  in  Latin,  as  in 
anuuse  for  amavme. 

The    palatal    spirant  j   can  be   distinguished    from    the  The  palatal 
semi- vowel  i  by  the  form   it  takes  in  Greek.     An   initial  "P^"^**^' 
Indo-European  y  is  in  Greek  represented  by  f,  while  an  initial 
i  becomes  the  spiritus  asper,  sometimes  changed  to  spiritus 
lenis.     In  Latin  both  j(  and  j  become  J  (i),  in  Sanskrit  both 
arey. 

Compare,  e.  g. : — 

rjirap,  jecur,  Sanskrit  ydkrt^  Indo-European  isq^t)' 
dvaripes,  janitrices,  Sanskrit  ydlar,  Indo-European  i^ter-^ 
with — 

CvyoV,  jugum,  Sanskrit  yvpa,  Indo-European  ^Vy. 
&Mf  C^^»  j^S)  Sanskrit  yj/f a,  Indo-European /i^^. 

A  medial^'  may  occur  in  aevo)  (^/qjeu),  o-^^oftat  {Vtjeg, 
<r€7rToy=  Sanskrit  tyaklda^  p.  164). 

But  the  combination  (!{  is  not  distinguished  in  Greek  from 
j\  cf.  dialectic  forms  xip^a  (icapSfo),  ^a  (^(iTrvpos,  etc.=*8t(i- 
TTvpos),  ZovwiTos  (ACowaos).    * 

Thus  JDjeus^  Sanskrit  dydus=Zeis,  dialectic  Aeis,  Cretan 
Tijva.  Compare  Latin  Mezenlius  {^Medientim^  an  Etruscan 
word),  and  the  late  zaconus^  zaholus  (diaconus,  diabolm). 

The  spiritus  asper  appears  in  Greek  as  the  representative  Spiritug 
of  a  lost  spirant  *,  F  otj\  But  from  the  earliest  times  this  re-  ^^^  ^^ 
presentation  by  the  rough  breathing  wavered,  and  in  old  Attic 
inscriptions  we  get  6,  fjSf  ottcd; ,  iKaaros  as  well  as  the  aspirated 
forms.  The  sign  of  the  guttural  spirant  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  earliest  times  Q,  but  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  this  symbol 
was  given  the  value  of  an  ^-sound  (p.  52).  When  the  Ionic 
alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica,  the  sign  for  A  was  dropped, 
and  the  spiritus  asper  accordingly  no  longer  stood  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  other  consonants.  But  we  must  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  distinction  between  the  rough  and 
smooth  breathing  before  vowels  was  lost.  In  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  the  sign  h  was  still  used  to  represent  the  rough 
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breathing,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians to  represent  a  living  sound  in  Greek  speech.  But  the 
lonians  bear  witness  to  a  dialectic  weakness  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sounds,  since  they  do  not  aspirate  a  preceding 
tenuis  before  an  aspirated  vowel  in  cases  of  elision,  but  write, 
e.g.  iiii  oS,  KiiToho^^  etc.  In  the  earliest  times  we  have  traces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  loss  of  the  aspirate  sound  in  the  so- 
called  yjfiKaxns  of  the  Ionian  and  Lesbian  dialects  in  contrast 
with  the  baavTr}^  of  the  Athenians.  Homer,  for  instance,  has 
fibvs  but  fjbos,  oiKos  but  5Xof.  At  a  later  date  the  tendency  to 
deaspiration  increased  till  it  reached  its  completion  in  the 
language  of  modem  Greece. 

In  the  Indo-European  language  i  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sound  requiring  a  separate  symbol,  but  only  as  a  form  of  the 
introductory  breathing. 

In  Greek  it  stood  for : — 
(i)  An  original  *  in — 
6,  &,  Sanskrit  sd. 
6'f  a-,  d-,  Sanskrit  9d,  sam  (^). 

The  prefix  «p-  (together)  appears  as  a-  with  a  smooth 
breathing  in  i-5€X<^<{9,  ti-koxo^^  less  often  as  <3-  in  S-irarpos, 
0'(v^:  as  ct-  with  the  rough  breathing  in  i-TrXoOs,  i-waf, 
Latin  dm^jalex. 

Compare  aJm^  avot),  avirrrjposy  Anglo-Saxon  sedr,  English 
sere. 


f,  o5,  ol 

(cf.  <r<l>i) 

suus,  se. 

Ifjids 

Sanskrit  simdn. 

{€1 

Sanskrit  Vsu. 

!hos 

sedeo. 

apTTtf 

sarpo. 

tTrri 

septem. 

IpTToa 

serpo. 

tvo9 

senex. 

fnxi" 

semi-. 

(2)  An  original  F  in— 

iK<iv 

Sanskrit 

^/vaf. 

fjXoi 

vallus. 
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fwvfjLi  Testis. 

IcTTcpos  vesper. 

i(rTCa  Vesta. 

In  other  cases  the  F  is  represented  before  vowels  by  the 
spiritus  lenis,  e.g.,  cIko),  o7ko9,  Ipyov  (p.  168). 

(3)  An  original  i  in — 

Ss  Sanskrit  yds. 
vfiTJv  st/uman. 

varixivri  yudh, 

fjirap  ydkrt. 

Before  an  initial  v  the  aspirate   regularly  appears^   even 
where  there  was  no  initial  consonant,  e.  g. — 
vdo)/)  Sanskrit  uddn, 

vTr6  Sanskrit  iijja, 

iirip  Sanskrit  ujodri. 

{jorcpos  Sanskrit  uttara, ' 

The  rough  breathing  was  eventually  lost  in  these  as  in 
other  cases. 

Sometimes  the  influence  of  analogy  has  led  to  the  appear-  Aspirates 
ance  of  inorganic  aspirates.    Thus  in  the  Heraclean  Tables  we  ^^^^^^ 
find  6icT<4,  ivvia^  etc.,  on  the  analogy  of  ktrri, :  fiyith^  Doric 
ip.is^  as  against  Lesbian  2fi/Ae9,  are  due  to  the  analogy  of 
v/ulei?,  ip.h* 

^orai,  Sanskrit  aate,  is  on  the  analogy  of  iC^iiai,  \^sed. 
akKvdv  beside  alcedo  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology  from 
&\9.     Thus  Aristotle  relates   that  the   kingfisher  builds  its 
nest  on  the  seashore.     (Cf.  'A  Tear  with  the  Birds,*  by  an 
Oxford  Tutor,  p.  174.) 

Again  we   have  Attic   Up6i,  but   in   the    dialects   lap6s, 
iiriapos. 

Upai  is  found  beside  the  older  Ipri^. 

tTTWos,  Sanskrit  dgva,  equus,  but  'Iinro/A^dcov,  AevK-tTnros. 

^yeto-^at,  but  Syco,  'AyTjo-fXaoy  (?). 

^XiOf,  Epic  riikios.     Cf.  Arr-iyXios  (Aesch.  Ag,  519,  etc.). 

iirro),  but  *apere,  aptus. 
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€(aSy  but  TJds,  Doric  ids. 

avvoiy  later  ivvco,  Sanskrit  9anoH  (he  wins).     Cf.  aid- 

iv-TTis. 
1^0),  but  ^x^'  though  on  inscriptions  we  find  lx^»  '^^^~ 

08thoff*fl  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Osthofi^  {Z.  0.  d,  P.  478)  to 
^:Sw  reduce  this  variation  to  some  Bystem.  There  is  a  law  common 
tion.  to  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  known  as  Grassmann's  law,  which  for- 

bids a  root  to  beis^n  and  end  with  an  aspirate.  Thus  Indo- 
European  */hheudh  is  Sanskrit  Vbudh^  Greek  V^ttv^.  Indo- 
European  Vdhugh  is  Sanskrit  ^duh^  Greek  \/^vy  in  Ovyirrjp, 
But  where  the  final  aspirate  loses  its  aspiration  the  initial 
consonant  in  a  few  roots  both  in  Grreek  and  Sanskrit  is 
aspirated  (Whitney,  Si,  Gr,  §  155).  Thus,  Sanskrit  VbudA, 
deriv.  bu^hhut^d^  Greek  rpiifxa^  fut.  6pi\l/a).  By  an  extension 
of  this  law  in  Greek  two  aspirated  consonants  are  not  allowed 
in  a  single  word ;  thus  KvOrj-Oi  (cf.  to'-Of)  becomes  kijOrjTL.  Now 
in  Greek  we  findavo),  avalvua,  avos,  avaXios,  as  well  as  ai/o-o), 
aJfcaiy  av<rrrjp6s'  So  also  Ix^f  '•^'X'^j  ^^^  ^^^ — IbeOKov,  iba<f>os 
and  fbos,  (bpa,  ^C^fiat,  tC(»>,  lbpv<o.  The  explanation  of  these 
variations  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Osthoff,  in  the  Greek 
law  of  the  dissimilation  of  breathings.  Even  where  <r  be- 
tween two  vowels  passed  into  an  aspirate  as  a  step  towards 
its  disappeiarance,  this  aspirate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
the  process  of  dissimilation.  So  then  avAo)  is  to  ai/o-o)  as  ^x^ 
to  f^<Oy  and  as  rpec^o)  to  6p4\lra).  But  a  desire  for  uniformity 
interfered  with  this  relation,  and  so  on  the  analogy  of  avta, 
aZos  we  have  at/o-o),  aS<rai,  though,  before  this  change  was 
completed,  the  original  ava-oDy  aiaat  were  able  to  give  rise  to 

The  change  of  original  intervocalic  cr  to  A  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain other  apparently  sporadic  instances  of  the  representation 
in  Greek  of  an  original  a-.  Thus  we  may  explain  tbos  by  the 
side  of  Ibpds  by  supposing  an  original  inflexion  AFtbos  (Indo- 
European  suid'),  gen.  Fib^Aos,  and  similarly  Jdo9,  gen.  ibeios. 
Not  more  than  one  aspirate  being  allowed  in  a  single  word, 
the  initial  aspirate  of  the  genitive  drops  before  the  following 
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intervocalic  h  originating  from  o-,  and  then  the  desire  for 
uniformity  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  smooth  breathing  in 
the  other  cases  as  well.     Then  from  7$o9  comes  Z5^cd,  from 

Similarly  we  find  in  Homer  ivrrai  (K.  251),  avouo  beside 
the  Attic  ctytJo)  which  is  vouched  for  by  Herodian  and  appears 
in  inscriptions.     According  to  this  rule  we  should  have : — 
iivoiixxi  iivihai.  iverat. 

So  too — 

iirofxai  lireAai  JTrerai. 

fCoiJMi  iC^Aai  IC^TM, 

If  trjfxi  (sero)  comes  from  an  original  aiaemi  (p.  399)  the  pre- 
sent should  show  the  spiritus  lenis,  for  sisemiz=l(njfxi,  Ifjixi^ 
ItjIxi  :  but  the  aspirate  has  been  extended  to  the  present  from 
other  forms  such  as  rj-a-o),  etvat,  (i-F^vai),  fj-fxa. 

The  prefix  sip  which  appears  with  the  rough  breathing  in 
i'Tras=sfp-TravT9y  etc.,  appears  with  a  smooth  breathing  before 
a  following  aspirate  in  i-Koxos^  i^K6Kov6os,  i-deX^o; :  and  by 
analogy  this  unaspirated  i  has  been  extended  to  words  like 
i-weSoy,  A-ydAo^,  i-yiKaKToSy  where  there  is  no  following 
aspirate.  This  a  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  a 
jmvativum  (  =  «)  in  e.g.  A-^<ii/aroy. 

In  some  cases  a  is  irregularly  aspirated  before  a  following 
aspirate,  e.g.  h-Opoos,  beside  i-6p6oSy  iOpolCoa,  Compare 
hfi6$€Vi  &Ijl66i  (Indo-European  Sfp),  but  &fiov  (a  genitive  form 
=  9tpm6'9iOy  hfjLoAj^o,  dftov).     &)yi7/,  &/uid>9,  d/ioi,  2/uia  are  regular. 

The  enquiry  into  the  alternation  of  the  smooth  and  rough 
breathings  is  made  more  diflScult  by  the  ylrCkaxris  of  certain 
dialects,  such  as  the  Lesbian  and  the  Asiatic  Ionic,  the  latter 
of  which  is  represented  in  t^e  poems  of  Homer  and  in  the 
words  borrowed  thence  for  later  poetic  diction.  ?}8oy,  for 
instance,  in  place  of  rfbos  (cf.  ^dv9,  ijbofjLai)  is  almost  purely 
poetic  and  Homeric,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  lonicism, 
like  oJfKos,  oZpos,  fjixap  beside  Attic  5Xo9,  oposy  fjixipa.  So  too 
the  i  representing  Indo-European  Sfp  does  not  always  obey 
the  law  in  Homer ;  beside  A-5€A^Js,  i-Opoos,  we  have  the 
irregular  i-Kotrt;,  d-fcofrryy,  A-TdXarroy,  which  are  instances  of 
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Ionic  yj/CKaxris,  borrowed  in  the  later  poetic  usage  of  epic  and 
tragic  writers.  Other  instances  are  Homeric  ifivbis,  2/Aa^a, 
but  Attic  ifia^a. 

This  explanation  is  only  put  forward  by  Osthoff  as  a  tenta- 
tive hypothesis,  and,  however  ingenious,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of  early  poetic 
diction.  Its  merit  is  that  it  provides  an  explanation  for  a 
variation  in  usage  which  otherwise  appears  to  be  purely 
sporadic. 
^  in  Latin.  If  in  Latin  is  the  regular  representative  of  an  Indo- 
European  gA,  §h^  and  perhaps  hh,  dh  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

Medially  between  vowels  it  is  commonly  lost,  and  so  we 
have  vemens  and  veAemens;  nil  and  niAil]  prendo,  proheo^ 
praeheo  and  prehetido^  prohibeo^  etc.     Compare  too : — 

meio  for  meihio,    Greek  iyLiy/iv. 

aio  for  ahio,       Greek  i7x-ay€. 

nivis  for  nihuis,    Greek  vl<t>a, 

brevis  for  breh^is,  Greek  ppaxvs  (p.  109). 

For  A  interchanging  with/cf.  p.  143. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  instability  of  the  sound,  it  is  some- 
times entirely  lost,  as  in  anser,  which  a  comparison  of  Greek 
XVVy  English  gander^  shows  ought  to  be  written  ^Aanser.  It 
is  very  frequently  dropped  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Aus^ 
spracAe,  i.  52).  Elsewhere  it  appears  where  there  is  no  ety- 
mological ground  for  it,  as  in  Aaurio,  Greek  i^avcrai  (Hesych.), 
Old  North,  ansa.  So  Sister :  "Torpos. 
In  Greek  words : — 

helops  (Quint.  5.  10,  21)  ;  cXoi/r. 
hebenum  :  ifievos. 
hibiscus  :  t/3io-K09. 

Similarly  arena  :  Aarena ;  edera  :  Aedera ;  Aaruspex  :  aruspex 
interchange  with  one  another  (Corss.  1.  c.  50). 

In  aAeneus,  the  A  is  merely  a  device  for  avoiding  the  hiatus ; 
such  a  device  being  common  in  the  Italian  dialects.  AAenetis, 
aAenus  is  given  as  the  correct  spelling  in  Gell.  2.  3.    He  gives 
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there  instances  of  the  tendency  to  aspirate  irrationally  in  later 
Latin,  e.g.  Aonus,  honustus,  lacArumas,  sepulcArum,  Compare 
the  well-known  epigram  in  Catullus  84,  and  Quint,  x.  5.  20  ; 
Cic.  Or.  48.  160. 

H  has  disappeared  as  a  sound  in  the  Romance  languages 
and  in  Modem  Greek. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Combinations  op  Sounds. 

CombiiiA-  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  comparison 
BovLnda  ^^  ^^®  single  sounds  and  their  changes  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages..  It  now  remains  to  deal  with  the  combina- 
tions of  sounds  in  those  languages.  To  some  extent  this  sub- 
ject has  been  touched  upon  in  treating  of  Diphthongs.  Diph- 
thongs are  composed  of  sounds  originally  distinct,  which  in 
course  of  time  were  uttered  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
Some  of  them  are  original  while  others  are  the  result  of  subse- 
quent change  in  the  interior  of  a  word.  With  these  phe- 
nomena we  have  already  dealt,  and  can  now  proceed  to  other 
relations  in  which  the  different  parts  of  a  word  or  syllable  can 
stand  to  one  another. 
C!on-  By  contraction  we  understand  the  union  of  two  separate 

sounds,  vowel  or  sonant,  which  are  immediate  neighbours, 
into  a  sound  pronounced  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
The  result  is  either  a  simple  long  vowel  or  else  a  diphthong. 
In  the  original  language,  as  we  gather  from  the  example  of 
Sanskrit,  hiatus  was  not  allowed  where  suffixes  were  added 
on  to  roots  or  word  bases^  but  was  avoided  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intervening  semivowel. 

Thus  Latin  patr-i-ns,  Greek  irdrp-i-oy,  but  Sanskrit  ptfr-iya-i 
and  Indo-European  j)9tr^iips  and  again  Attic  Upos,  Core.  Iap6si 
Sanskrit  if-ira-Sy  Indo-European  is-p'o-s. 

On  the  other  hand  though  in  such  formations  hiatus  was 
not  admissible,  yet  in  composition  it  apparently  existed  in  the 
Indo-European  language  as  in  the  derived  languages. 
In  Greek  contraction  very  frequently  arose  &om  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel,  e.g.  <^tX&» 
from  €f>ik4a>  from  <^tA.e-j^-&). 

Tlai;,  Homeric  iriCs  from  iraFis,  has  passed  into  a  diph- 
thong. In  Homer  we  find  proof  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  spirant  the  two  vowels  were  for  a  time  uttered  with 
separate  emissions  of  the  breath.  Thns  in  Homer  icXeirJ?, 
icXe^ci),  from  the  root  V^icAer,  may  be  scanned  as  trisyllabic. 
We  have  already  (p.  81)  given  instances  of  diphthongs  arising 
out  of  the  disappearance  of  an  intervocal  spirant.  In  the 
different  dialects  contraction  shows  different  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness.  In  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  we 
find  Tiixd'Opos:  this  in  Attic  is  contracted  TiiKopos.  In  the 
following  instances  we  shall  illustrate  the  rules  of  vowel 
combination,  taking  Attic  as  the  standard,  and  adding  the 
more  striking  deviations  of  other  dialects  from  the  Attic  rule. 
For  fuller  details  see  G.  Meyer  {Gk,  Gr.  §§  131-141). 

Contraction  of  vowels  of  the  same  quality :—  Con- 

o+a,  whether   a  be  long  or  short,  become  a  as  in  ^«Sj  Giwk!"  "^ 
Epic  \aa9.    By  crasis  we  have  rS^Aa,  raXXa. 

6  +  6  pass  to  ly  in  Lesbian  ?Jx^^>  Doric  ayrjrai,  =  Attic 
fiyeirai  (Ar.  LysUL  13 14).  In  Attic  the  contraction  is  to  €i, 
e.g.  <^(X€i,  cat^i^is.  In  Homer  there  is  often  no  contraction, 
e.g.  imovUfrOoi, 

The  Attic  and  Ionic  ei  which  results  from  the  contraction 
of  €€  is  not  to  be  regarded,  any  more  than  the  ei  which  is 
the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening,  as  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  et.  In  the  same  way  neither  the 
Attic  and  Ionic  ov  which  results  from  contraction  of  00  nor 
the  ov  of  compensatory  lengthening  is  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  ov.  The  Attic  ei  of  contraction 
or  compensation  (= close  e)  was  in  old  inscriptions  represented 
by  6,  as  in  ^/mt,  ^rai,  icero,  for  et/ui^,  eZrai,  k^Ivo,  And  in  the 
same  way  the  ov  of  contraction  and  compensation  (  =  close  o) 
is  represented  on  old  inscriptions  by  0,  as  in  hriiio  for  h-fniov. 
Early  Doric  represented  the  contraction  of  ec  by  ly,  of  00  by  cu, 
but  at  a  later  date  like  Attic  by  ei  and  ov. 

€  +  t;  become  t;,  as  in  ^HpaxA^;,  but  in  Herodotus  and  often  in 

N   a 
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Homer  eri  is  nncontracted,  and  so  too  sometimes  with  proper 
names  in  Attic. 

rj  +  €  become  rj :  Homeric  ^acrtX^ey,  Attic  Paa-ikrjs. 

o-\'0  become  in  Ionic  and  Attic  ov  (=«).  They  remain 
nncontracted,  e.  g.  in  Homeric  v6os,  and  in  the  genitives  which 
are  not  fonnd  in  onr  texts,  AiJAoo,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  JT.  6. 

§98). 

Doric  has  -co  in  the  gen,  sing,  of  o-stems,  e.g.  i<f)6p(Df 
X^Dp'o),  from  the  Tables  of  Heraclea.  Later  Doric  had,  like 
Ionic  and  Attic,  -ov.  In  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  we  find  a>. 
Vowels  of  Supposing  there  was  a  difference  of  quality  between  the 
quJuy.  ^^^  neighbouring  vowels  the  contraction  was  either  progres- 
sive as  in  Doric  'Arpeftd  from  'Arpcfiao,  iXirrovs  from  ^Aar- 
ro(<r)65,  or  regressive  as  in  r&v  from  ra(<r)a)v,  yivovs  from 
y€V€{<r)os, 

a  +  €  remain  in  Herodotus  nncontracted  if  they  come  to- 
gether through  the  loss  of  an  intervocalic  spirant,  e.g.  d^Kcor, 
ifSKov.  In  Attic  a+e  contract  to  d,  e.g.  (f>otTavj  6pav,  etc.; 
Ctjv,  TTdvrjv,  biylnjv,  K/m^r,  cr/ut^r,  yjrrjv  are  exceptions. 

In  Homer  we  sometimes  find  contraction,  e.  g.  Sparai,  but 
there  is  an  assimilation  peculiar  to  Homer,  e.g.  fjyi^cirOc 
appears  as  ffyiarrOe,  alrii-effdai  as  ahidaarBau  For  the 
different  forms  which  this  Homeric  assimilation  takes  in  the 
contracted  verbs  in  -aoa  cf.  Monro  (iT.  (?.  §  55). 

In  Doric  a  +  e  contract  into  ty,  e.g.  o-iy^r,  wor^rai,  but 
on  the  other  hand  AiKios  becomes  &A.109,  Lesbian  a\.io$,  where 
d  has  absorbed  e. 

a  +  o  appear  nncontracted  in  Homeric  iyrjpaos  beside  iyrj- 
pci)9.  Instances  of  peculiar  Homeric  assimilation  are  fffidovra 
(for  fj^i-ovra),  ycAcS-orres,  iiivdovro.  The  Attic  contraction  is 
a>,  e.  g.  TifiQfiev,  ^o;,  etc.  The  Doric  of  Theocritus  has  con- 
traction in  d,  e.g.  yeXairn  (i.  90). 

d-^-o.  Homer  has ' Arpe^ddo  as  well  as  tvfifi€kC(o.  The  t^o 
which  we  should  expect  in  Ionic  and  Attic  appears  as  eo)  with 
a  metathesis  of  quantity.  In  the  poets  eo)  is  often  scanned  as 
one  syllable  by  synizesis,  and  in  Homer,  where  a  vowel  pre- 
cedes, is  actually  written  a>,  e.  g.  ^EpixeUa.     Instances  of  syni- 
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zesis  are  the  nrj\rfi,ib€(ff  *AxiA$o;  of  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad, 
Xpva-iif^  iivi  (A.  15),  iroWifiiv  iK  ttoAiW  (B.  131),  etc. 

In  Doric,  Lesbian,  and  Boeotian  do  is  represented  by  d,  as  in 
the  gen.  sing.  ^Arpeibd  of  the  Tables  of  Heraclea^  *ldv(av 
(Aesch.  Pers.  949),  ydyiirpas  (for  yao^^  Attic  yeo)-)  Tab. 
HeracL  Theocritus  has  fiy  (^^9.  ao)  and  Tas  (30.  5)  for  Attic 
^0)9,  r^a)9.  Boeotian  has  Xdhiyias  for  Xdohiyias^  Attic  Aecodd- 
yLa$.  In  Pindar  we  have  synizesis  in  riyLoopos  (01.  9.  84),  and 
also  in  the  words  T^rpdopop,  xpyaaopa,  Adofiebovreiav. 

a  +  a>  become  o),  e.g.  ri/uia>,  in  all  dialects,  bat  the  Homeric 
assimilation  admits  of  6p6<a,  ivrioo},  and  also,  with  lengthening, 
of  pL€vow(i<»)  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  55). 

£  +  <»>  in  Doric  become  d,  e.g.  nocreidai;,  deai;  (  =  d€aa)r). 
Homer  has  beside  do^p,  €(ov  (from  '^tjcoi;),  e.g.  'TrvAecoi/,  Ovpimv 
(<^.  191). 

Homeric  i/t^c^i^,  Doric  j/dc^i^,  becomes  in  Attic  v^Qv.  An 
original  T^Ovdias^  Homeric  T€Ovri<is  is  in  Attic  T€0v€<is.  ids, 
Homeric  i)<09,  in  Attic  appears  as  ?a)s,  according  to  the  rule  by 
which  long  vowels  were  shortened  before  following  vowels. 

€+ d  where  contracted  pass  to  ?;.  Thus  in  the  neuter  plural 
of  *-stems  we  find  yivrjy  reixVi  ^vfi^vrj,  but  where  there  is  a 
foregoing  e,  and  generally  where  there  is  a  foregoing  i  or  v, 
€a  becomes  a,  e.  g.  ivbea  from  ivbeYJs,  llepiKAed,  dxAea,  and  also 
vytd  from  iryi^s  and  €if(t>va  as  well  as  vytfj,  €if(l)vfj.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  xpvaa,  dord,  where  the  a  of  the 
neuter  plural  is  preserved. 

fj  +  d  as  in  Epic  paa-ikria,  conti'acted  in  Tvbrj  (A.  384), 
appear' in  Attic  as  -cd,  e.g.  jSao-tX^d,  fiaatXids.  In  Herodotus 
and  the  dramatists  the  a  may  remain  short  after  e,  e.g.  <f)ovid 
(Eur.  ffec.  882),  UevSid  {Bacch.  1070).  By  crasis  we  have 
lv€ib6,Vy  dX^^eia,  TvybyaO^. 

€  +  0  appear  sometimes  as  a>  in  the  Doric,  e.g.  ^iraii^tt- 
}i,€v,  &v<ifjL€V09,  ctc.,  iu  Attic  and  later  Doric  as  ov,  e.g.  Govkv- 
bCbrjs.  The  Ionic  contraction  was  €v  (p.  84),  between  which 
sound  and  eo  there  was  a  similarity  in  all  dialects. 

T^  +  o  as  in  Homeric  Paa-iXijos  become  in  Herodotus  €o,  /3a<ri- 
kios,  in  Attic  Pa<riXi(as  with  transposition  of  quantity.    In  the 
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tragedians  this  €a>  was  often  monosyllabic,  e.g.  in  irSKeays, 
where  the  €  has  practically  become  a  semivowel.  Original  eo) 
is  contracted  o)  as  in  <fn\Qfji€v  for  ^tX^cDfAci;. 

€  +  0)  if  contracted  become  o),  e.g.  (f>LkQ  :  they  are  uncon- 
tracted  in  Attic  v^Qv,  where  an  intervening  spirant  has  fallen 
out,  e.g.  vdF&v,  vrj&Vj  v^Qv. 

0  +  d  as  in  Epic  xp6a,  fioas,  Herodotus  has  ifi€Cv<o,  but  also 
diTrAoa.  In  Attic  we  have  dx^xoa  beside  alhoi,  ri&.  In  5i7rAa 
the  ordinary  a  .of  the  neuter  ending  is  kept  to  mark  the 
neuter  plura;!.  By  ,crasis  we  have  livrjpf  but  &piaros  (A.  288) 
and  in  Herodotus  &vrip,  Ttpo^aros  becomes  in  Doric  mparosy 
Attic  Trp&Tos, 

tA  +  dj  e.g.  ^pcoa,  ijp(od9,  Attic  rjpco,  rjp<i>9>  (rd  from  o'dd 
keeps  the  ferQinii\e  ending  of  nom.  sing.  By  crasis  we  have 
iyaOiy  wva^. 

o  +  €  contracted  ov,  e.g.  Epic  yowovaOai,  but  jSJcy  both  in 
Homer  and  Attic.  Elsewhere  Attic  contracts  to  ov,  Doric  to 
o),  e.g.  bovKQrai,  iKiaauis  (Ar.  Zys.  ia6o).  By  crasis  tovttos, 
but  also  Attic  firepos,  direpov ;  but  Attic  (repos  is  Doric  Srcpos, 
and  this  may  be  the  form  preserved  in  ircpos,  6aT€pov, 

o  +  Yj  become  (Oj  e.g.  Homeric  fida-avri,  ivifida-oixai  and  iu 
Herodotus  dybdKovTOLj  ivvdaas,  ifidOeov,  but  not  in  Attic  in 
these  words.  However  from  verbs  in  -oo)  Attic  has  brfkQrov 
( =  ^TjArfrjTor),  etc. 

Whenever  i  or  v  was  the  second  element  in  a  combination 
of  which  a,  €  or  o  was  the  first,  a  diphthong  as  already 
described  (p.  78)  was  the  result. 

Wackernagel  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  (JT.  Z.xzix.  1 24)  to  connect  the  phe- 
nomena of  contraction  with  the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  where  the  accent 
rested  on  either  of  the  two  vowels  as  in  v^os,  $t6s  for  yifa,  Otfds^  there  was  no 
contraction ;  where  the  accent  followed,  as  in  yovfxrjvia,  Qovtmbi^^  contraction 
ensued.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  later  Greek ;  but 
the  earlier  we  go  the  more  support  it  receives.  In  the  combination  of  the  stems 
ytO'  and  /ii/ya- there  is  no  new  factor  except  the  change  of  accent^  and  therefore  to 
this  we  may  refer  the  ov  of  vovfirjvia.  From  oZs  we  have  in  Attic  the  gen.  wrSs,  but 
in  Homer  ovaros.  Attic  has  preserved  the  true  accent,  and  drr6s  is  for  daros 
from  bfar6s.  The  nom.  on  inscriptions  is  written  OS,  Doric  *c^  (cf.  d/itpSits 
Theocr.  1 1 .  32),  for  Sfoi^  gen.  dfarSi  (for  o\^s^t6s).  Contraction  does  not  occur 
where  the  accent  precedes,  as  in  IvXcov,  y$toi,  and  Mtos  beside  Movciayf  nor 
does  it  occur  where  the  second  of  the  two  vowels  is  long  by  nature  or  position 
as  in  iuyovfofv,  koprff.  In  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  writers  vXiov  is  the 
only  case  where  the  cc  of  wKdojv  changes  to  c.  In  vXklov  the  chief  accent  was 
on  C|  and  i  disappeared^  so  vKiw,  but  in  rX.c(oKos  the  chief  accent  was  on  the  c. 
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Hiatus  is  occasionallj  to  be  found  in  new  formations  snch 
as  the  Epic  aTrjofi€v,  bdofiev,  which  we  assume  not  to  be 
original  on  the  ground  of  the  hiatus.     Cf.  p.  178. 

In  compounds  we  have  Elision  in  iTTTr'-aycoycfy,  iw-dyo), 
ifi-avrdv:  but  on  the  other  hand  hiatus  in  ^po-dyco.  An 
explanation  of  the  hiatus  in  TroKvavhpoSf  fiaiTtivcipa,  irepCciixi 
has  been  already  suggested  (p.  96). 

Long  vowels  were  shortened  in  Greek  before  a  following  Shortening 
semivowel  combined  with  a  mute  consonant:—  vow<3j. 

Jndo-European  dieus,  Sanskrit  dydu-s,  Greek  Zei;?. 

qd}^-8  gdU'8  fiovs, 

pie       I  wAcioTos. 

pleiS'  }  Epic  wXeey,  itkias, 

-^is  d^dis  tinrois, 

-ent  vant  irffjn,   partic. 

stem  i/ivT'. 

Other  instances  are  arop-vvfii  for  orcop-rv/Ai,  Vst^-j  cf.  (rTp<»>T6si 
— pdWofxaii  Lesbian  for  poKpofiai,  from  )3a)\-ro/uia(,  Attic 
PoikopLai,  VgJ — Attic  firivoSi  Lesbian  ixfjvvos,  from  */iTyi;-o-os,  cf. 
Latin  memis,  but  in  the  nom.  sing,  beside  pLrjv  we  have  pL€Cs 
(Pind.  Nem.  5.  44)  from  fxevs  for  /utTji/y. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  shortening  are  to  be  found  in 
later  formations,  e.  g.  pharos  for  pdiaros. 

The  shortening  of  vowels  before  vowels  has  been  mentioned 
in  dealing  with  the  different  vowel  combinations,  e.g. 
Homeric  rjpoos  for  iJpoDos,  Herodotean  vies,  fiaa-iXioSj  foT;(= fo)?}), 
and  Attic  v€&v.  We  have  also  illustrated  quantitative  meta- 
thesis, as  in  i(TT€(aT€S  for  iarrjForeSi  T€dv€&T€S  for  T€dvrjF6T€S, 
arioLTos  for  aT-qFaTos,  fiaciXions  and  fiaa-fXia, 

The  lengthening  of  short  vowels  is  a  common  phenomenon  Lengthen - 
in  Greek.     Thus  where  a  double  consonant  is  reduced  to  a  ^^s.^'''*^ 
single,  a  short  vowel  a  is  lengthened  to  d,  or  t;  in  Attic  and 
Ionic : — 

Lesbian  crrctAXd         Doric  ari\d  Attic  fTTrjKrj, 

(iXX'iXkoav)  Doric  &A\(iXa)i^      Attic  iXkri\<av. 

{FaXXos)  vallns      Doric  SXoy  Attic  ^\os. 
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Lesbian  ififAcs  Doric  iixis  ^fteis. 

Latin  pannus  irrivrj. 

In  Homer  we  find  KaK6s,  Sanskrit  kafya.  The  original 
Greek  stem  then  was  icaX-p-,  and  the  kclKos  of  Homer  is  a 
Doric  form  which  should  appear  in  Ionic  as  icrjkos.  In  Attic 
the  a  is  short  and  there  has  been  no  compensatory  length- 
ening. In  Homer  we  find  Oi/erat  from  iivFtTai  and  iKdvua^ 
KXxdvfOy  <f>6dv(»}y  where  the  length  of  the  vowel  points  to  a 
lengthening  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  a  consonant.  The 
compensatory  lengthening  of  the  a  in  irava-a  to  vaaa  and^n 
Tavs  to  rds  is  older  than  the  change  fix)m  d  to  t;  in  Attic  and 
Ionic  (cf.  p.  18).  Still  in  some  instances  we  have  rj,  e.g.  in 
\riv6s  for  xavaos,  cf.  Lat.  {h)ansery  hrivos  for  havaos^  iT€KTrivafi€v 
for  iT€KTav(raiJL€v.  The  long  vowel  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  in 
-aii;a>  cannot  be  altogether  reduced  to  rale,  e.g.  we  have  l<rxydva 
beside  iarjixriva. 

€  is  lengthened  to  ?;,  Attic  ei,  after  the  disappearance  of  a 
following  nasal  before  <r,  e.  g. — 

Doric  ris  (Tab,  HeracL),         Attic  ds  for  ivs* 

The  participial  ending  -cvrs  in  Attic  becomes  -ciy.  The 
prep,  ds  is  for  hs>  The  form  is  was  originally  only  used  before 
consonants. 

e  was  lengthened  to  77  (ei)  where  of  two  following  nasals  or 
liquids  one  disappeared.  The  double  liquid  or  nasal  remained 
in  the  Lesbian  dialect,  and  was  the  result  of  previous  assimi- 
lation.    Thus : — 

*ifjL€V(ra       Lesbian  Ifxevva  Attic  l/i€ira. 

^fjLtjva-oi       Lesbian  fiijvvos  Attic  fxrivos. 

*KT€Vj^<o       Lesbian  kt4vv<»)  Attic  icrefi/o). 

^<f>6€pj^a)       Lesbian  (f>Oipp<ii  Attic  <f>6€Cpai. 

^XeaXioi      Lesbian  xilXkiot    Doric  xrjKioi     Ionic  x^^toi. 

Attic  xCKioi. 

Other  instances  are  etreica^  Att.  lv€Ka,  Lesb.  IvvcKa  — 
<f>a€iv6s  for  ^aeo-i^Js,  Lesb.  (f>i€vvos.  In  Homer  the  lengthening 
is  not  always  consistent,  e.  g.  Ivoalyfioiv  but  ^Ivoo-lyaiosy  ^^ivos 
as  well  as  ^ivtos,  €lv€Ka  and  &€ica.  Sometimes  the  lengthening 
is  irrational,  as  in  elKiTivos, 


KopFa 

KOpp" 

6\F- 

6Xk- 

ipF- 

ipp^ 

hopF- 

hopp' 
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The  double  nasal  appears  in  the  Attic  ifi<f>Uvwiii  (Ion. 
etrvfii),  Kopivvvfii,  Kp€ixivwpLU  The  doable  liquid  appears  in 
Attic  Sppos  (Sp<ros)f  K6ppr\  {j^6p<ni)^  etc. 

o)  (ov)  arose — 

(i)  Where  a  nasal  disappeared  before  %  in — 
Cretan  T6vSy  Boeotian  Tfis^  Attic  roi;;. 

Cretan  vTrdp)(pv(r<iv,  virapxdo'as  (Tab.  HeracL)  Attic  inti.p\ova'a. 
(fiov-)  Boeotian  yLWOy  Attic  /moOa-a. 

(a)  Where  a  double  consonant  which  was  the  result  of 
assimilation  was  reduced  to  one : — 

yovF'  yow~  Epic  yovv6s  Attic  ySvara. 

Doric  K<ipa    Epic  KoHpri   Attic  K6prj. 

Epic  ov\o9  Attic  o\o^. 
Epic  oipos  Attic  5po;. 
Epic  bovp6s  Attic  bopos. 

T    !_•      ^#vv         f  Attic  floiJ- 

SoXi'-  Lesbian  BoXkirai  i 

C  Aerai. 

6pF'    Lesbian  Sppavos     Doric  &pav6s  Attic  ovpavSs. 

The  Latin  diphthongs  proper  have  been  already  treated  of,  Vowel 
p.  85.     What  follows  is  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  what  ^  ^' 
has  been  said  there.  Latin. 

A.  Contraction  results  in  most  cases  from  the  loss  of  an  in-  tion. 
tervocalic  j(.   Thus  sto  is  from  sid-jr-Oy  ires  from  trejes^  Sanskrit 
irdyas,  aes  from  ajes,  etc.    So  in  inflexion  monete  from  manejete^ 
Sanskrit  mdndyala,  amis  from  amd-js-i  (cf.  cap^ie^). 

But  eSy  ea,  io  remain  uncontracted ;  fnone(i)oj  mone{i)amy 
audi{i)o.  So  also  ae  remains  uncontracted  where  the  second 
vowel  carries  the  accent;  cf.  ae[s)nm  by  the  side  of  ^brisy 
Sanskrit  dyasas. 

In  some  cases  we  get  contraction  after  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic hy  bimus  for  bi-himuSy  nemo  for  nehemo^  via  for  vehia. 

Contraction  by  loss  of  intervocalic  v  occurs  in  amaram  : 
amaveramy  etc. 

In  composition  a  short  vowel  is  elided  before  a  long,  e.  g. 
nuUu8  for  ne^ulluSy  noenum  for  ne-oenum.  But  a  short  vowel 
unaccented  contracts  with  a  preceding  vowel,  copia  for  cdojnay 
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dego  for  d^ago ;   contrast  codctus,  eodgulum.     Coagito,  eoalesco 
are  new  formations  (cf.  cogito), 

Capi  beside  Lacretian  coepi  owes  its  contraction  to  the 

accent  o{  coepisli,  coeperdmus,  etc.  (Z.  0,  d,  P.  158). 

Shortening      B.  Shortening  of  long  vowels.      This  takes   place  before  a 

voweS.       semivowel,  liquid,  or  nasal  followed  by  a  consonant,  e.  g.  n&u- 

fragus  from  «««-,  claudo  (cf.  icXiyf fe),  gdudeo  (cf.  gdvisus\  vHtns 

from  genius  (cf.  ii-F^vT-), 

A  long  vowel  before  another  is  also  regularly  shortened  in 
Latin,  e.g.  neo  (for  nejp,  cf.  j/^-^od),  rH^fd^i.     In  genitives  of 
the  5th  declension  the  e  only  remains  long  apparently  when 
preceded  by  i,  e.  g.  dtel.    The  quantity  of  these  genitives  in 
prose  is  doubtful ;  in  poetry  the  short  vowel  or  a  contracted 
form  tends  to  prevail.    Compare  also  iltius^  etc.  for  UHm. 
For  cases  like  litera  by  the  side  of  Itttera^  see  p.  206. 
Lengthen-       C.  Lengthening    cf  short    vowels.     All  vowels  were  pro- 
^j!J         nounced  long  in  Latin  before  iw,  nf  gn,  gm,  e.g.  consul^  tn- 
vowela.      felix^  dlgnus^  dgmen ;  cf.  Cic.  Or,  48.  159. 

For  cases  of  a  long  vowel  in  such  combinations  with  a 
following  consonant  lost  cf.  p.  213. 
Combina-        We  may  now  consider  the  relation  borne  by  some  of  the  Latin 
Vowels       diphthongs  to  those  of  the  original  Indo-European  language, 
and  Semi-       Indo-EuTopean  eu  becomes  in  Latin  ou,  in — 

Towels.  *  '"  ' 

I^jIq.  ALfyi :  ovare.     ivviFa  :  novem. 

European  viFos  :  novus.     x^^^^**  •  ^ovca. 

i-pt-uO-m  :  robigo,  for  roubigo.  i-ixev-a-aa-Oaif  moveo. 
So  Old  Latin  tovos^r^Fos,  sovos=iF6s.  It  is  possible  that 
snuSf  tuus  are  not  variations  of  these,  but  represent  an  original 
double  form,  answering  to  the  Greek  o;,  a-Ss,  the  difierence 
between  the  two  being  connected  with  the  difference  of 
sentence-accent  (Mem,  Soc,  Ling,  vi.  20,  n.).  reos,  ^Js, 
tovos,  sovos  are  the  orthotone,  <r6s,  Ss,  tuus,  suus  (cf.  tis,  sos, 
SOS,  sis,  Fest.  301,  Neue,  ii.  189)  the  enclitic  forms. 

This  ou  from  an  original  eu  remains  unchanged  before 
vowels  in  accented  syllables ;  before  consonants  it  becomes  u, 
e.g.  duco  (cf.  4-8€vic^s),  nuper,  nun^dinae,  muto  (beside  moveo), 
jvglans  (Jov-is),  jugera  (f€iJy€(o-)a),  Lucius  (Act/icwy).     Motare, 
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nanus,  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  later  forms  for  older 
mulare,  *nunui. 

In  unaccented  syllables  the  ou  becomes  «  before  vowels  in 
denih  (notms),  mSnui  (mone-ui),  dbnuo  (vevoi).  In  this  case  joliio 
(cf.  perplavere),  ruo,  fluo  (cf.  jlovius\  as  compared  with  irKiFa), 
piF(a,  <f>kiFoi},  must  be  supposed  to  owe  their  short  vowel  to  the 
influence  of  the  compound  forms ;  cf.  annuo  :  v€v<»>. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  eu  in  brevis,  lev  is  cannot  be 
original ;  rather  it  goes  back  to  -ngAu^  in  Ppa\ySf  i-kaxys. 

On  the  other  hand,  ou  in  Latin  is  always  secondary,  repre- 
senting Indo-European  eUy  never  Indo-European  ou ;  boves, 
therefore,  cannot  directly  represent  fioFes,  but  must  be  borrowed 
either  from  the  Greek  or  from  some  Italian  dialect.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  tact  that  the  initial  b  cannot  be  the 
direct  Latin  representative  of  the  Indo-European  velar  gut- 
tural. 

In  the  case  of  ovis  there  is  some  confusion.  Indo-European 
ou,  as  we  shall  see,  regularly  becomes  in  Latin  au.  Therefore 
with  SFis  we  must  put,  not  ovis,  but  avilla  and  arena.  But  the 
Latin  avis  corresponds  to  the  Greek  dfi-erJ?^  so  that  as  avis 
already  existed  in  the  sense  of  *  a  bird,*  we  must  suppose  that 
ovis  was  used  for  the  more  correct  avis  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
in  the  sense  of '  a  sheep,'  unless  indeed  ovis  too,  like  bos,  is  bor- 
rowed. It  is  also  conceivable  that  ovis  instead  of  avis  may  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  bovis.  But  there  is  the  same  confusion 
between  au  and  ou  in  Greek,  as  we  get  ol<av69,  <^6v,  and  perhaps 
olo/ioi  (an  augural  term  originally,  ai, autumo^aV'tumo)he&i3iQ 
aUr6sy  so  the  confusion  may  be  Indo-European. 

The  ou  of  bovis,  ovis  becomes  0  ot  u  before  consonants  in 
bobus,  bUbus,  bUbulcus,  opilio,  Opilio  (cf.  molare  :  mUtare). 

Indo-European  ^  is  Latin  au  in —  Indo- 

Xot;a>,  lavo.  olo^ai,  autumo.  Koi<o,  caveo.  European 

Sis,  avilla.  ovs,  auris.  TrTodu),  paveo. 

This  explains  the  much  disputed  gravis  beside  fiapvs.  The 
original  form  was  g^us,  which  would  regpilarly  become  in  Latin 
*vorvis  as  gijfio  became  venio.  But  goruis  became  by  meta- 
thesis gro^is,  before  the  initial  velar  became  r,  and  then  was 
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regularly  changed  to  gravis^  the  g  becoming  g  before  a  follow- 
ing consonant  (p.  139).  Latin  au  before  a  consonant  became 
0^  e.  g.  lomentum  (lavo),  loluSy  oriciUa  (auris).  The  au  in  lautus, 
antumo,  etc.,  may  be  midway  between  ou  and  0 ;  auspicor  is 
etymologically  less  correct,  and  due  to  assimilation  with  avis. 
So  coda^  osculum,  cotes  is  the  correct  spelling.  In  clduslrum 
the  a  is  perhaps  long ;  cf.  c/dvis. 

Other  instances  of  Indo-European  ov  becoming  Latin  av 
are — 

octdrms  for  ^octdvus,  cf.  Sanskrit  asfdu  (a  by-form  with 
asfa).     In  this  case  the  ov  is  long.    (K,  Z,  xxviii.  154.) 

faveo  for  *foveo,  the  causative  of  *Jhheu^^  bhou^^  with  the 
regular  degree  of  the  root ;  cf.  *  difaveant  ut*  etc. 

cavus  beside  coAum  (i.e.  coiim),  koFC\o^.  The  ^,  it  would 
seem,  is  kept  in  inflexion  before  a  and  i,  not  before  0,  precisely 
as  is  the  case  in  ecus  beside  eqtia,  egui.  Then  the  original 
inflexion  would  be  cous,  gen.  cavi,  which  produces  on  the  one 
hand  cavus,  on  the  other  hand  co{h)iim. 

On  the  same  principle  we  should  get  originally  Gnaeus,  gen. 
Gnaivii  which  would  account  for  the  double  form  Onaivos  beside 
Gnaeus,  So  Gains,  but  Oscan  Gaaviis,  And  again  a  type 
deius,  deivi  would  produce  (i)  deus,  (ii)  divv^.  Perhaps  we  may 
explain  in  the  same  way  the  double  form  of  the  borrowed 
words  oka  :  diva — AcJtaei :  Achivi — musaeus  :  musivus. 

It  is  possible  that  the  group  (7  +  consonant  + 1;  becomes 
a  +  consonant  +  v,  the  ov  becoming  av  even  when  a  consonant 
intervenes.  This  would  explain  vulvae  beside  volvo  (for  *velvOy 
Fekioa)  ;  salvus  beside  o\os  {6\Fo9,  cf.  08A09). 

Sollus  may  belong  here.  It  is  identical  with  solus,  and  the 
long  0  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  the  following 
semivowel  (soluos)  ;  cf.  db-icio  for  ab-iicio.  (But  for  instances 
of  double  forms  of  words,  one  with  long  vowel  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  other  with  short  vowel  and  double  con- 
sonant, see  p.  208.)  The  old  inflexion  might  be  sollus,  salvi, 
*sollo,  salva,  etc.,  whence  (i)  sollus,  (ii)  salvus.  From  salvi 
come  salvere,  salvare,  salus,  salve  (cf.  ovAe),  from  sollus,  solari 
and  perhaps  sSlere. 
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SoUemnis  cannot  be  from  soUus  and  annus,  as  this  will  not 
account  for  the  m.  The  word  would  seem  to  be  a  participial 
form  from  ^sollere,  perhaps  originally  ^soUe-mnios,  passing  to 
the  /-  stems  (cf.  p.  293). 

Another  instance  is  vocivus,  vocatio,  vacuus  beside  vacivns, 
vacuus  {vanus  for  vac-nus  ?).  The  original  root  may  be  vec- 
in  FcK'dv ;  cf.  vacare  negotio. 

In  medial  syllables  u  represents  an  originally  unaccented  eu 
or  au  before  a  vowel,  in  e.g.  dSnuo^  dbnuo,  mSnui,  dblui. 

So  Havet  ingeniously  suggests  that  pairuus  may  be  for 
^pdfravus^  comparing  the  derivation  of  avunculus^  and  nepos^ 
which  is  '  nephew'  as  well  as  '  grandson.' 

Before  i  followed  by  a  vowel  ou^  au  become  u^  in  diluvium^ 
terripuvium,  depuvio,  • 

u  represents  an  unaccented  au,  eu,  ou  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
in  cSncludo  beside  claudo,  dccuso,  dSfrudo,  pdUtttus, 

Hence  it  follows  \h9,t  foveOy  e.g.  is  from  a  root  feu^^favUla, 
favoniud  from  fou^,  but  fomes  may  come  from  feu  (as  moment 
turn)  orfou  (as  Idtus),  Another  rooty!?a-  {gheu-  ?)  gives  fovea  ; 
another  root  fau-ffavissa.  Finally,  forfraus  hesiiefrusira,  we 
may  compare  p6os  beside  pioa,  if  it  is  frustra  (for  ^freustra),  or 
p6os  beside  pvros  Mfrustra ;  again,  x^*''*^  :  x^^  corresponds  to 
fu^n-do,  con-fu-tare  ifdvus. 

The  combination  uel  becomes  ml  (ol,  ul)  except  before  i  or  Indo- 
a  second  L    The  same  may  be  true  of  uem,  uen,  and  perhaps  ^^P***^ 
uer.     Thus 

volo,  volt,  volumus,  but  velle,  vellem,  velis. 


ulcus,  vol-nus 

FikKos,  vello. 

voluptas 

FeKirh. 

colo  {quelo) 

in-quil-inus,  es-quiliae. 

(C£  Btereus  :  sterquilinium.) 

volvo 

Fckwa. 

vomo 

F€fi/i<o. 

urgeo 

i-Fipy-etv.  Sanskrit  ^vrj  (twist). 

'go  is  Btnctly  a  TQlgarinn ; 

cf.  4}etiex  :  vortex  (?). 

duonus,  bonus 

bene. 
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And  generally  el  becomes  Latin  ol  (ul),  except  under  the  con- 
ditions given  above  (except  initial  cel^  gel,  in  celer,  gelu,  etc.). 
solno  for  se-luo. 
solva  (sic)  :  ik-q  (o-FekFri). 
pullus  :  ireAiJ?. 
avunculus  :  O.  H.  G.  eninchil. 
scopulus  :  (TicJTreAoy. 
olea  (borrowed) :  ^\a(a. 
catapulta  (borrowed)  :  icaraw^Anjy. 
But  uo  is  again  changed  to  |^  in  vester  {vaster),  vesci  (fioa-Ma-Oai), 
verbum,  verbera,  vespa,  vermis,  verto  {yorto),  ve{s)num  (Zvos— 
Foaifos),  ^veicus  (FoIkos),  ^veinum  (Folvos),  etc.      (M4m.  Sac. 
Zing.  vi.  ai.) 
Vowel-  Further  vowel  changes  not  depending  on  any  definite  corn- 

due  to        bination,  nor  any  Ablaut  of  inflexion,  but  more  vaguely  due 
Ablaut.      ^  neighbouring  consonants  and  vowels,  are  as  follows — 

In  accented  syllables  u  becomes  i  in  silva,  lihet  (also  lubet), 
but  the  u  tends  to  be  kept  in  such  cases  in  accented  syllables. 
Cf.  s-u^mus,  ittmei  beside  mda^mus. 

In  syllables  before  the  accent  we  get  «  varying  with  o  in 
upilio  and  opilio.     Cf.  motare  and  mutare  (p.  89). 

And  9  varying  with  u,  u  with  X  in  adolescens  (said  to  be  the 
participle)  beside  adulescens  (substantive),  monumSntum  beside 
monimJntum. 

In  syllables  after  the  accent,  other  than  final,  a  short 
vowel  appears  as 

(i)  e  before  r,  double  consonants  and  single  vowels,  and  after 
i,  but  elsewhere  becomes  If. 
leg-e-ris  :  leg-i-tur. 
tdlentum  :  riXavrov  (the  Greek  accent  was  here  preserved 

or  we  should  have  taldntum). 
abi-e-tis,  cav-e-a,  pi-e-tas  (cf.  bon-i-tas). 
pario,  pepSri  but  cado,  cectdi. 
cog^omentum  but  ndminis. 
But  in  many  cases  the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  comes  in, 
CdesdriSffulguris,  mdniSris,  ISvirum  (on  analogy  of  virum),  satnra 
(satur),  d^caris  (deeds). 
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(ii)  8  (u)  after  e^  i,  u  and  before  /. 
parvolus,  alveoltis,  pessultcs  {Trdaa-aXos),  paenida  (^aii/oX?;). 

(iii)  u  passing  into  i  («)  before  h^p^f^  m. 
gradubus  {gradtbus)^   coluber,  optumus  {optimum),  legimui 
(cf.  kiy-o^iKv),  pontufex  (pantifex). 

(iv)  Elsewhere  a  short  vowel  becomes  ¥,  as  in  gen-^tuSy 
mackina  {iiri\ivri) ;  juvenis  has  en  from  juvenilis. 

We  may  notice  the  variation  of  ^  :  1^,  the  former  appearing 
before  doable,  the  latter  before  single  consonants;  judex, 
judicis,  genetrix,  genilor,  etc. 

In  veg^'tuSf  Aeb-i-tis,  seg-l-tis  the  analogy  of  the  allied 
forms  comes  in. 

In  composition,  the  accent,  roughly  speaking,  was  originally  Vowel 
on  the  first  element,  and  the  subsequent  unaccented  vowels  are  ^^^^l*^ 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  above.     Thus  we  tion. 
have   dequip^ro,  cSnscendOy  dccupo,   cdntubemiuniy  subrupio  (in 
Plautus,  becoming  subrupio  and  surripio),  Officio,    Cf.  igUur,  the 
enclitic  form  of  agitur  (cf.  p.  285). 

But  these  laws  are  often  crossed  by  the  influence  of  the 
analogy  of  the  uncompounded  or  cognate  forms.  The  result 
of  the  combination  of  both  influences  may  be  stated  thus — 

&  becomes  I  before  two  consonants  and  before  r ,  but  also 
often  before  one  consonant,  perhaps  by  analogy.  Thus  depe- 
ciaciy  perpetiy  defeiigo. 

Before  ng  it  becomes  regularly  ^  and  then,  also  regularly,  i, 
e.g.  eaniingit. 

Before  b^p^f,  m  it  becomes  u  (i)  in  eontubemiumy  mancupis 
(cf.  tnancipium)y  condumno  (also  condemno). 

a  becomes  e  in  subtel,  anAelo. 

a  becomes  I  (by  rule),  except  before  r  or  two  consonants : 
coUigo  (but  confero),  consentio. 

e  seems  to  become  i  in  deHnimentum  (but  Osthofi",  Z.  G.  d.  P. 
115,  note,  connects  de^Hnire  with  linum,  in  the  sense  of  a 
net,  making  the  form  delenire  a  case  of  popular  etymology). 

In  fUius  (dqKvs)y  iubtilis  (tela)  we  may  perhaps  get  an 
instance  of  the  '  balancing  power  of  1 '  alluded  to  above,  here 
operating  even  with  long  vowels. 
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d  becomes  i  regpilarly  in  {llico,  (in  loco),  dpiea  (£70x09). 

Afl  a  special  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  accent  on  a  syllable  we  may  notice  that  ri  unaccented  regu- 
larly becomes  in  Latin  ir.  Thos  rpf^o),  KpiviA  regularly  would 
become  in  Latin  *trigo^  *crtno  (c£  crimen  :  Kplfia)^  but  the 
participle  KpirSs  would  become  certus  and  Tpiimi^,  tertus ;  the 
compounds  dbs-trigo^  9^-crino  would  become  db^tergo,  ^cemo. 
Hence  the  simple  verb  by  analogy  became  cemo,  iergo.  So  we 
have  "^dcri'hos  =  acerbus,  dcri-mmus  :=acerrimus  ;  alacritas, 
acritas  are  new  forms  for  *alacerta9^  *acertas,  ^sfaciliUu  is 
younger  than  facultoi.  The  same  theory  will  explain  ier  (cf. 
rpli)  as  originating  in  a  phrase  like  hu  et  ter^  with  but  one 
accent.  To  the  former  ter  is  due  quater  (for  quatur),  Tertius 
{rplros)  maj  have  had  once  the  same  accent  that  is  still 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  Irtiya, 
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Consonantal  Combinations. 

When  a  mute  precedes  a  mute  dental  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  hard,  soft,  or  aspirate  character  of  that  mute  dental. 

Thus  x''*  Or,  <I>T  become  kt,  ot,  ht. 

Thus  lx-ft>  but  kK-T6s — treiO^oiiai  but  -xrvcr-roy — poifk-iia  but 
poTT-rSs — Ppix^cD  but  /3^/3/)€ic-t<u — fia(f>'rl  but  /Saw-ros — X^-o) 
but  X4\€K-Tai. 

(TT  is  found  in  place  of  tt,  6r,  Or,  and  <r6  for  b6, 66,  in  Siracr-roy 
beside  irar-^ofxat — fcr-rc  beside  l5-fi€V — Tr^-wctorai,  iir€la''6rjv 
beside  -ttcW-o) — ^a-^Tiov  beside  ^b<o — hlfeHa^riv,  l^€V(r-roi  beside 

^€vb-Ofl<U, 

An  assimilation  of  r  to  following  consonants  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Homeric  KaKK€CovT€s,  kqk  KSpvOa,  kclk  K€(l>aXi/jv,  Kcty  yow, 
KOLTT  irihiov,  Kippa\€Vi  Kah  hi,  KoMvaai,  KiWiitev^  KOLfi  yAa-avv, 
Kap  pSoVy  Ki(rx€6€,  KiKTOPc. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  assimilation  of  a  preced- 
ing mute  to  a  following  aspirate  : 

ivXix6ziv,  v^irXcK M(l>6rjv,   V^tvtt irixff  8\riv,  (v^kto) 

— i(l>6rjfi€pos,    (^Trri) — lx.6p6s — KaTax66vios — Tcrpii/t^Oai — 
lK€yy6€li — iypi^6r]v. 
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The  assimilation  in  the  foregoing  instances  is  merely 
graphical,  and  represents  no  change  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  in  iypd<l>0rjVf  if  0  has  phonetically  the  value  of  ^  +  ^)  Double 
i.  e.  the  hard  tenuis  followed  by  the  rough  breathing,  it  is  not  "^^^. 
easy  to  understand  why  <t>  of  ypi<l>-(M>  should  be  altered  to  the 
tenuis  before  r  in  ypaTr-rSs,  while  it  remains  before  /  +  ^  in 
iypd<l>'$rjv.     Why  not  i-ypiir-Oriv  just  as  ypair-rSs,  l'TVTi-6r\v 
just  as  Twr-ro)  ? 

Instead  of  viKO*  oXrjv  we  have  mS^ff  SXrjv  written.  But  the 
fact  that  final  r  is  aspirated  before  the  rough  breathing  should 
have  no  influence  upon  the  preceding  letter.  Again,  if  both 
X  and  6  are  to  have  the  value  of  a  tenuis  succeeded  by  a  rough 
breathing  (-KitA-),  the  combination  wkUA  6\rjv  would  in  a 
single  emission  of  the  breath  be  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce. 

On  inscriptions  we  find  iKOpQv,  iirdLTOv,  iX€yK64vT09,  Karaic- 
Oovos :  and  in  Herodotus  we  have  such  combinations  as  dir' 
ov,  iire^^  in  place  of  the  Attic  i(f>  o5,  €^ef^9.  Another  argu- 
ment against  the  supposition  that  both  aspirates  were  pro- 
nounced in  Greek  is  to  be  found  in  the  repugnance  the 
Greeks,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  had  to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  aspirate  in  a 
single  word,  as  is  shown  in  the  dissimilation  of  (rai0i]6i  to 
a-iaOriTiy  iO^Orjv  to  €T40rjv,  tt>vOp.r\v  to  irvOfjirjv,  Opixos  to  rpiyjis, 
etc.  (cf.  p.  aoo). 

Tenues  and  aspirates  are  assimilated  to  Mediae  before  8 — 

irX^K-o)  but  irXiy-hriv — Kpfiit-Tia  but  Kpv^'brjv — kKott^  but 
KkiP'brjv — ypi(l>'(o  but  iiriypip-hriv. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  combinations  of  mutes  and  semi-  Combina 

Original  Greek  -ri-  changes  into   -crt-  unless  there  is  a  Semi- 
preceding  9,  except  in  the  Dorian  and  Boeotian  dialects,  e.  g.  ^^^    ' 
bCdoa-a-i,  Xlyova-i,  irXoijo-ios,  Xvcriy,  ^aa-is,  rlOrjai,  (pw^f  iiiPpda-LOS^ 
vXrja-Cos,    8ta#c({(rioi,    iveyjrws,    A^fiy,    wcTcriy,    d^iTjo-i,    ordcrty, 
Oia-iiy  etc. 

The  original  -n  has  been  preserved  after  preceding  $  in 

Icrrt,  irfoTiy,  TrtJoriy. 
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Exceptions  are  fjApims^  'n6pTi$^  i/wi,  /x^riy,  2fi7a>ri9,  wo/x- 
/3a>rt9,  Irt,  atri09^  TtoH,  iyKwC,  Pa>n6.P€ipa, 

i^j^  passes  to  <r<r,  Attic  TTy  in  iria-a-o),  Ttirroa,  Lat.  (?oj^(?. 

^i  passes  to  <r<r,  Attic  tt,  in  rja-a-onv  (=^K-j^a)r),  rjTTOiv  beside 
i7K-i<7Ta.  Other  instances  are  ^oCvia-a-a  beside  ^oIvik€s — Kf- 
Aktcto  beside  KtKi^ — 0pa(r<ro  beside  0pjjiay — irCa-a-a  beside 
JDWP,  cf.  tt^iSk-yi  —  KoXoa-a-Ss  beside  KoXoKavos — Trrda-a-fa  beside 
TTTfi^  —  wT7j<r<ra>  beside  lirraK-ov — X€i;<r<ra)  beside  KevK-Ss  — 
<f>pCa'a'<o  beside  <l>pCi  —  iCa-a-cD  beside  olf  —  Ocaprjg'a'CD  beside 
Ofipri^ —  if>v\ixr(r<a  beside  <l>i6Xa(  —  &r<r€  beside  oC'Ulm — Jltrcra 
beside  vox. 

XI  passes  to  (r(r,  Attic  rr^  in  yXw<r<ra  beside  yXwxcy,  ykiayls — 
0(lXQ(r(ra  beside  rapayri — ylnja-ira  beside  >/nJx« — ^pdao'CDv  beside 
Ppayjus — TtiLO-a-uiV  beside  ttayy^ — Opia-a-CD  beside  rpax-vs — irrtJo-cro) 
beside  irrtJf,  irrtJx^^ — ^^i}<r<ra>  beside  ^ijf,  gen.  ^rjxoy  (Thuc.  2. 
49).     So  also  ipwaaa^  fiopva-a-oif  jLietXf(r(ra>. 

yxj^  passes  to  <r<r,  Attic  rr,  in  So-o-ox;  beside  iy\i — iXia-a-oiv 
(original  i\€YXk<^vy    C£  i\iy\iaros  (B.  285),  ^Xeyx^€9  (A.  242). 

Tj^  passes  to  a-a-,  Attic  tt,  e.g.  ia-a-a  for  rj^a=rii;(l  after  neuter 
plurals — i.  e.  Siroli  ttu  was  wrongly  divided  Sttoi  irra,  and 
then  irra  came  to  be  used  as  an  independent  word;  so  iKflvov 
^v€Ka  gave  rise  to  oiv€Ka  by  the  side  of  foe/ca  {K,  Z,  xxviii.  109). 
Qi.XapUaa'aheisiieyjoLpUvTa —  Orja-a-a  beside  OfJTcs — Kpfja-aa  beside 
Kprjrri — fAikia-a-a  beside  /x^Xt,  p,4\iTos — irpSa-a-oi  beside  vporC — 
and  so  also  Kpcla-a-oav  (Ionic  Kpio'troavj^  Xla-o'opLai,  l/xdo-o-o)^  iria-' 
(TOfiaL,  ipicaoi. 

$1^  passes  to  a-a-,  Attic  tt,  in  Ktaa-ds,  Sanskrit  ^gadh^  Latin 
Aed^era — fiia-co^,  Attic  fiia-os,  Sanskrit  mddAya^Sy  Latin  medium 
^—Kopva-a-oi  beside  K6pv0€s — Prjaa-a^  ^vcrcrrfy  beside  ^aOvs. 

After  consonants  tj^  passes  to  0-  in  warrj^a,  TtivKra  (Cret.), 
ttao'a — hoKT^OLy  h6^a — hiirrffO,  hiy^a — Xeyoi^rj^a,  Xeyovcra — pvKTia, 

These  combinations  are  represented  by  (r(r  except  in  later 
Attic,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  which  has  rr  even  where 
Attic  has  o*.  Thus  in  Ar.  Acham,  884  we  have  Boeotian  k^tti- 
yi.piTrai  for  Attic  iitiyiLpia'ai.  And  irpoaco,  Saos^  STroaos,  which 
have  in  Attic  only  a  single  instead  of  a  double  cr,  yet  in 
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Boeotian  are  represented  by  rr.    Again,  Koymriiicvos  for  KOfiib- 
a'afi€vos  is  in  Boeotian  icojutirrd/xci/oy. 

Original  double  0-  as  in  Iwcrrcri,  l(€(r(ra  of  Homer  is  in  Attic 
represented  by  a  single  <r,  e.  g.  Iireo-i. 

The  o-or  which  represents  kj^,  xj^»  fk  is  prior  to  the  representa- 
tion by  TT.  In  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Lesbian  we  find  aa-  (cf.  Cart. 
0.  K  p.  656).  There  are  some  forms  in  double  o-cr,  later  Attic 
rr,  which  cannot  come  from  the  combination  of  an  explosive  with 
the  semivowel.  Thus  Xva-a-ay  Xvo-o-az/,  Attic  Xvrrwcra  can  be  com- 
pared with  Sanskrit  \^ru^  (be  vexed),  where  there  is  no  sign  of 
an  original  dental.  Curtius  also  gives  ica-o-oi/eti;  (to  stitch)  for 
#ca(ra)-<r|V€tr,  in  Attic  KorriJcii;.  For  the  apocope  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  can  compare  the  Homeric  ictt-oxc^e  (A.  702).  Double 
(TO-  was  then  prior  to  double  rr,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
similarity  of  utterance  between  <r<r  and  tt  to  induce  this  change. 
Thus  $aXi66as  quoted  from  a  Cretan  inscription, '  Ar^f  9appearing 
beside  'Arriioj,  and  Hfr^oy,  Xltr^ci;?  of  Attic  inscriptions  are  all 
indications  that  the  sound  of  a-a-,  rr  was  not  strictly  represented 
by  these  letters,  but  that  as  the  sound  really  had  no  peculiar 
symbol,  it  was  represented  variously.  The  nature  of  the  sound 
was  probably  spinmt.  Atthebeginningofa  wordit  wasrepre- 
sented  by  single  0-  as  in  Epic  <r€V€  (  =  l-<r<r€ve). 

ir|  passes  to  irr  in  titv-,  imJ-o)  from  airi^v-,  spuo.  Others  are 
given  by  Curtius,  (?.  E.  497, but  these  we  cannot  prove.  Common 
instances  of  ttt  are  1176X19,  irrJXefio?,  Attic  1:6X19,  7t6X€ixo9, 
where  Sanskrit  shows  no  sign  of  J9j(. 

f^j^  passes  to  ^  in  vlCoa  beside  vCirT<a  for  i^tyj^o),  pointing  to  an 
original  velar  g.     So  too  in  iCofiai  beside  &yL09. 

bj^  becomes  C  in  Zei;;,  Sanskrit  didus,  Latin  dies — ifr/vp6'jr€Ca 
beside  -Tro^rfs — 0€pl((a,  Boeotian  0€pCbb(a — <t^piC^  beside  iiritPpab' 
ov — \6XaCai  Latin  grando.  Other  instances  are  oylCa,  plC^,  SCrj, 
ICofiat,  (l>p6(<o,  x^C«« 

yj^  becomes  fin  jut^fo)!',  Attic  pL€l(<av  {or  fiiy^oav  (cf.  jut^y-ioToy), 
6X€lC(^v  beside  6XCyo9 — /xaCa  beside  p.6y€ipo$.    Also  ^t/^a,  i,Cop.ai,^ 

In  the  Lesbian  dialect  0-8  stands  for  Cin  iyopia-ifiv,  ipCa-bftv, 
ira((ri€i99  etc. 
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For  combinations  of  u  with  consonants  cf.  p.  170. 

The  Dentals  r,  d,  $  before  /m,  according  to  the  rule  as  usually 
given,  pass  to  cr,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

(T  before  /x  everywhere  disappears  except  in  cases  where  it  is 
preserved  by  false  analogy.  Where  a  so  disappears,  a  preceding 
short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  compensation,  e.  g.  ct/mf,  e^,  jjfxat, 
C^fia*  In  the  pf.  part.  pass,  a  has  come  in  from  the  analogy 
of  the  3rd  sing,  indicat.,  e.  g.  rereA.€(rfi€Vo9,  i^fx^teo-fxeVor,  ^^€0-- 
fiivos,  dte(nra(r/ui€i;o9,  re0A.a(r/uiex;o9,  ;3e/3vafi^i;o9,  dvcX/cvor/ut^i^o;, 
i<f>v(ryAvoSi  iCfu^tryAvos^  Kex(oa}Uvo9f  <r€a'€ia'fi4vos.  The  regular 
form  without  a  is  kept  in  yeyevfiivos  (Eurip.  Hipp,  66^)^ 
K€)(jiLiilvos  (Hdt.  4.  189),  iTroK€KpovfUvo9  (Ar.  ^(7^  459))  ^^pv- 
liivos  (N.  682),  elfxai  and  elfxivos  (cf.  Rutherford,  iVl  P.  p.  97). 
The  0-  which  has  arisen  before  [i  out  of  r,  d,  ^  in  such  forms 
as  'jriirva-fiaLi  X€X(l<7jui€^a,  X€Xa(rfi€i;o9,  K€Ki(Tfi€Oa,  KCKaafiivos, 
Tr€'ni(TijLrjv,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  indicat.  TriTnxrrai,  etc. 
Dentals  should  regularly  remain  unaltered  before  fi,  e.  g. 
ip€Tix69,  otbfxa,  irvOfirjvf  etc.,  and  in  the  perfects  K^KopvOfUvoy 
clX^Xov^fxcz/,  iiriiriOfifVi  thfiev  in  Homer,  and  'it€(f>pahyLiva 
(Pind.  OL  I.  27),  K€KabpAvov  (Sapph.  ^6  B.),  iT€TrvKabiiivov. 
Where  8jui-,  rfx-,  Ofx-  appear  to  pass  to  <rjui,  they  really  stand  for 
d<7jui,  TOfi,  Sail,  e.g.  Treio-fxa  for  Trci/^-a/xa,  d^Xoi(5)(rfiJ9  and 
d(8)a/x){  (JT.  Z.  xxvii.  313). 

irfi  is  assimilated  to  fifi  in  ^/umk,  Kkififia,  In  Lesbian  we 
have  WIT  in  Sititara. 

Pfii  ^/x  are  assimilated  io  /m/m  in  rp^/ti/ia,  ypd/x/ma,  KiKafifxai^ 


Protheda.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  interior  of  word  (p.  69). 
Prothesis  is  the  name  given  to  this  anaptyctic  vowel  when  it 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Thus  before  initial  p  we  find  i-piaatOf  ipaPo9y  Sanskrit 
V^rflf»^^  (roar) — Ipe^or,  S^poi^os,  6-po<t>rj,  cf.  English  roof — I- 
pa/juu,  Sanskrit  \^rai^  (be  content) — ^-pc^KO),  Sanskrit  likhdti — 
i-p€vyoiiaiy  Latin  ruclare — i^pvOpos,  Latin  nder. 

Before  initial  X,  d-Xc^^o),  cf.  Xiira,  Xnrap6s — ^-Xax^r,  Latin 
levu — i-XeiOepoSi    Latin    liber — d-KiaOivoa,    cf.    Xicro-cfff,  and 
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Homeric  Xira  ircrdcro-oy  —  <J-Xfyoy,  cf.  Hesychius  \l(6v' 
IXarrov, 

Before  initial  fi,  d-juiaX({9,  cf.  /juzAafcd;,  Latin  m(?//t« — irfiiXyoa, 
cf.  Homeric  'iTrm^-fioXyot,  Latin  mulgeo — iiiiiv<af  Latin  moenia 
— i-fiUcfroiy  Latin  mticro. 

Before  initial  f,  c-iptJy,  €-Z/>09,  c-IXiy,  i-4p<n\^  l-eUoai,  C'lKairlvri, 
cf.  voluptoi  ;  a-v^(ii;a),  cf.  iFi^oi,  Latin  veg-^o. 

Before  a  consonantal  group,  i-\Ols  beside  x^^^ — l-x&v^ — 
i-a-KopiO^ — i-airaCpoi  beside  (nraCpoa — i-arrjp  :  but  we  cannot 
in  these  cases  be  sure  that  the  initial  vowel  is  merely 
prothetic;  it  may  be  the  result  of  composition,  or  else  an 
origfinal  part  of  the  root.  Other  instances  are  t-o^t,  i- 
Kpoiofiai,  S'PpifioSy  i-^XooToi'.  We  may  however  compare 
the  similar  prothetic  vowel  before  double  consonants  in  the 
Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Sscalier^  Lat.  scala,  espSrer^  Lat. 
sperare,  etc.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  prothetic  vowel  may 
have  originally  occurred  in  many  cases  only  where  the  preced- 
ing word  ended  with  a  consonant,  after  which  an  initial  group 
of  consonants  would  be  difiScult  to  pronounce.  Compare  the 
similar  case  of  riyos  used  afber  consonants,  arlyos  after  vowels. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  semivowels  |  and  ^  follow  a  con-  Bpen- 
sonant,  the  preceding  syllable  undergoes  a  change.  Where 
the  succeeding  semivowel  is  |,  the  preceding  syllable  is  pala- 
talised. The  i  or  ^  disappears  after  the  consonant,  and  reappears 
in  the  preceding  syllable.  The  final  consonant  of  the  preceding 
syllable  is  either  v,  fx,  />,  cr,  or  F. 

Thus  <l>av'Koii  becomes  ^aiVo),  kov-j^os  (saico/x-j^oy)  becomes 
Koiv6s,  fuiKapi^a  becomes  fiiKaipa,  r€lcra2^-j^a>  becomes  T€KTaCva). 

V  and  p.  may  be  the  last  member  of  a  combination  KVy  irv,  ^i^, 
'^j  ^^f  X'^  ®'  S'  ^f^V'k^Vy  cIkvov — h^TTV-jfOVy  heliTvou — i^a<l>-vjfiSy 
i^aC<l>inj9,  cf.  i<l>v<M> — 6€(r-'n"orrj^a,  bi(nToiva — pahv^u),  palva> — ix^k^ 
alxjJ^'n,  cf.  iyxoS'  Other  instances  of  Epenthesis  are  to  be 
found  in  p,iKaiva^  rdXaii^a,  X^ati^o,  a-drfipa,  /xotpo,  ov€ipoi, 
p,iy€ipo9. 

In  such  presents  as  (l>0€Cpoi}y  the  et  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  Epenthesiff.     In  Lesbian  we  have  (l>6ippm,  in  Arcadian 
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<f>$rjp(a,  SO  that  ci  is  rather  a  compensatory  lengtheniDg  for 
the  disappearance  of  j^  of  (l>6€p'^a>. 

In  Kp^lrroiiVi  ii^iOov  there  is  no  Epenthesis ;  the  ei  follows 
the  analogy  of  \€Cpa>v.  In  Ionic  we  have  Kpia-a-nav  for  Kp^T^iav, 
and  pACuiv  for  /xcy-j^o)!;. 

Instances  of  n  Epenthesis  are  more  rare,  ravpoi  for  rapuos 
is  the  most  probable,  and  K^uravpos  beside  Sanskrit  ffand- 
Aarvd. 

Compcn-         Under  the  head  of  vowel  combinations  we  have  already 

T^JSi        spoken  of  the  compensatory  lengthening  of  a  vowel  after  the 

ing.  disappearance  of  a  succeeding  consonant  as,  e.  g.  in  arrjKrj  for 

<rraAXa.     The  phenomena  of  compensatory  lengthening  are 

most  fireqnent  in  words  where  o*  is  combined  with  a  liquid  or 

nasal.     Thus  iravaa  becomes  iraaa,  tovs  becomes  roUsy  etc. 

Before  liquids  and  nasals  a  passes  in  sound  to  z.  In  the 
Aeolic  or  Lesbian  dialect  these  combinations  are  represented 
by  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  e.  g.  x^^^ot  for  x^<''^tot, 
yLTjvvos  for  ixrjva-os.  In  the  other  dialects  pp  represents  a-p  as 
in  ippvqv,  but  in  the  other  combinations  the  a  disappears,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  as,  e.  g.  xriv6s  for  xavaos, 
el/ma  for  ka-fia,  <t>^€iv6s  for  ffx^ea-vos,  Aeolic  ^dei^i^o;. 

Where  <r  is  the  second  member  of  the  combinations  we 
sometimes  find  it  retained  as  in  riXa-ovy  kSpotj,  and  sometimes 
expelled  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel  as  in  Ifxetra.  This  retention  of  the  o*  is  common  in 
Homer,  e.  g.  ©cpcrfnjy,  AircJf cpcrc,  Ki;p<rat,  fiia^^^po-et,  tfepo-Jjuiei/o;, 
IXa-aiy  KiXa-aiy  etc. 

Wackemagel  {K.  Z,  xzix.  1 34)  Lm  endeavoared  to  oonnect  the  representation 
of  a  combined  with  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  shifting  of  acoent.  Thns  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel,  the  final  t  of  the  syUable  is  surd  and  re- 
mains ;  if  the  accent  falls  elsewhere  the  t  becomes  z,  in  which  case  in  Aeolic 
we  hare  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  and  in  other  dialects  a  single 
liquid  or  nasal  with  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  voweL 

Thus  in  Sppos,  new  Attic  for  Spaos,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  the  <r 
is  surd  and  is  retained,  but  in  oiipd  the  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable,  the  <r 
disappears  and  the  vowel  is  lengthened.  Sppos  represents  6r90S,  but  o^pd 
represents  orgd  which  should  be  in  Aeolic  *Spfia,  in  Doric  *&pd. 

Again  K6p4nj,  Attic  K6pprj,  has  the  <r  surd  in  the  accented  syllable,  but 
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Kovp€^s  haa  the  aonant  z  in  the  nnacoented  syllable.  The  same  change  is 
illustrated  by  fi/nrrj  beside  fovpica  (Ms^or^^). 

In  verbal  formations  we  have  Sipat,  Spffas,  with  the  accent  on  the  root  syl- 
lable, and  from  the  root  of  Apapiatcv,  dpaas  as  compared  with  Attpty.  Again, 
Ktipca  has  in  Homer  in  the  active  iiaucipacu,  but  in  the  middle  KttpdfKvoi, 
K*lpaaBai,  There  are  no  parallel  forms  in  rz  to  the  words  $dpaos,  Mpatro, 
Xipaos. 

From  xilp  we  find  in  Homer  the  stem  x*^P'  before  vowels,  x^P^  before  con- 
sonants. The  one  exception  to  this  role  is  the  use  of  dative  sing,  in  such  a 
phrase  as  ^i^  x*P^  Brjictp  which  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  similar  iy  X*P^^^ 
i07jK€y,  The  true  stem  of  the  word  is  x*P^'  X*P*<^'  *>  we  see  from  Zvax^ph^' 
X«p^y  then  is  for  x*P^^^>  '^^  ^®  *'  bas  been  extended  by  analogy  to  x^*/^  ^^^ 

Of  combinations  with  X  we  find  dkaos,  riKoov,  iXtrai  side  by  side  with 
$iT<fniKa,  ^f77<(Aa,  &K€iKa  where  the  accent  is  of  necessity  upon  the  augment. 

I 

The  combination  vc  appears  in  vtcofiai  for  VLva-ofiaL,  in 
TTc^iyo-erat  for  Trc^cfcrerai  &om  ire^ei/crcrai,  and  in  eXa-oD  for  iva-o). 

The  combination  nz  appears  in  the  declension  of  xriv^  xv^^^ 
(for  xava-os,  cf.  Latin  anser)  and  /ut^i;,  /mi^z/os  for  iirivao^,  Aeolic 
fifjvvos,  Latin  metms. 

0-  before  a  nasal  is  due  to  false  analogy  in  the  Attic  i^fx^^co-fxai, 
which  has  been  formed  after  the  model  of  i^/m^^eorcu.  The 
regular  form  is  seen  in  elfiai,  av  passed  into  vv  in  !viwfjn,  ( jo*- 
wfii),  n^XoirSvvTjo'os  (lliXoiTos  vrjaos).  But  the  Ionic  €twfu 
shows  the  more  regular  form. 

In  the  combination  of  va,  followed  by  a  consonant,  the 
nasal  fell  out  without  other  change,  e.  g.  kcitt-,  kcotoj — 8€v<r-, 
5e<r-'7r({nj9 — <^;I^•<7T-,  <riS(rra<ns — fo<r-,  laT€  (until) — xapi^vr-, 
Xop^iorepos — irevrqKOvra,  ircimiKoaTSs. 

An  accumulation  of  consonants  was  lightened  by  the  dis-Lossofa 
appearance  of  one  of  them  from  the  group,  e.  g.  ri^crry,  ri^cry,  consonant. 
TLd€ls — iT€p0(rai^  iT4p<rai — Trarapv-,  irripvyfiaif  cf.  Latin  {p)sttr* 
nuo — 7r<r6-€«,  )38^a>  —  ottj^v-,  irrtJ-a)  —  TSTpa",  rpdircfa — pd^vj^', 
palv<a — AcKOTO,  klicro — iUa-KOif  lla-Koa. 

We  have  dissimilation  of  v  to  t,  perhaps  in  -jrtia/rcJy  for  irvwroSf  Dissimila- 
\lfidvp6s  for  yjnjO".    Cf,  \ln)dlCoi>'  y^iGvpl^ui  (Hesych.). 
Of  p  to  X  in  vaifKkdpos  for  vav-Kpa^po9, 
X  to  p  in  i\.yos  beside  ipyakios. 

Loss  of  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  in  iKiraykos  for 
iKTr\ay\o$f  bpUffxiKTOS  for  bpV'tppaKTos. 


1 
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Dissimilation  of  aspirates  occurs  in 

rCdrifxi  for  0L$r]fii — MOrjv  for  iOfOriv — itruBa-o  for  i<t>^0€To — 
rpi\6s  for  Optxps — iK€X€ipla  for  ^cx^tpta — lx«  for  i\<a  for  a-exfo 
— r<rxa)  for  l(rx<o  for  o-ioxa) — iM\ov  beside  ftos — 4-Xoxoy  be- 
side i'Tta^.  So  also  riOrjn  for  O^OrjOi — rt/^n  for  dvOriOi — 
lTa<l>ov  for  i6att>ov  —  Opi'^ta  but  rpiifxa  —  6p4^<o  but  rp/x*»>  — 
0pia'a'(o  but  rpd^iS^. 

For  0*0)^77^1  we  have  adOriTi  rather  than  a-corrjOi,,  because  this 
last  would  obscure  the  -^-  suffix  of  the  aorist.  In  xJuOtiti 
there  is  no  dissimilation,  but  the  double  aspirate  is  kept,  as  dis- 
similation would  obscure  the  verbal  and  tense  stems,  x^a>)  ^^^9 

Syllabic  dissimilation,  in  which  one  of  two  neighbouring  and 
similar  syllables  is  lost,  occurs  in  ifi{(l>L)<l>opejs-'Kiv{Tr})T<op — 
0ip{a'o)(Tvvo9  —  T4Tpa{bpa)x)jLov     IlaKa{fio)p,7ibr)9  —  nX€i<r(ro)- 

Meta-  Metathesis  of  consonants  is  very  rare — tCk-toh  for  ti-tk-o), 

a-Kiir^TopLai,  Latin  specie^  il<Po9  beside  Lesb.  a-Kit^os* 

The  old  instances  given  as  cases  of  metathesis  can  be  other- 
wise explained,  e.g.  in  l-<rx€-s  we  have  the  reduced  root  (p.  227) 
and  w\^-ro  points  to  original  root  pie  not  pel.  Other  sup- 
posed instances  of  metathesis  have  been  already  explained  in 
treating  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants,  e.g.  orpcorJ?,  /x^fx^XcoKa, 
Opda-Kfa,  etc.  (p.  115). 

Final  Con-  -^^  ^®  ®^^  ^^  *  word,  the  Greek  rule  is  to  admit  only  the 
sonants,  consonants  V,  p,  s,  e.  g*  wdrcp,  irivov,  Ittttos,  Where  other 
consonants  would  naturally  come  they  either  disappear,  as  in 
?^€/3€,  Sanskrit  dbAaral,  fjcavy  Latin  eranl,  yvvai(K),  ii;o(icr),?}(»cr), 
or  are  changed  to  s,  as  ovtohs  for  oiroab.  Final  m  in  Greek 
appears  as  v — Sanskrit  lam,  Latin  isluniy  Greek  rov. 

There  are  monosyllabic  exceptions  to  these  rules,  e.g.  iK 
and  ovKy  but  of  these  iK  stands  for  i^  before  consonants,  ovk 
for  ovkI  or  ov^C  before  vowels. 

Ck>mbin»-        It  will  be  Convenient,  in  considering  the  laws  of  consonantal 
^*^^  combination  in  Latin,  to  distinguish  three  possible  cases:  that 
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in  which  the  consonantal  combination  is  initial,  and  therefore  ConBonants 
precedes  a  vowel-sound ;  that  in  which  it  is  medial,  and  therefore  "^     ^^^ 
stands  between  two  vowels  ;  and  that  in  which  it  is  final,  and 
therefore  follows  a  vowel-sonnd.     Those  combinations  only 
that  are  of  special  philological  interest  will  be  treated  of  in 
detail  here. 

Of  two  mutes  the  first  disappears.    The   instances  are  Combina- 
not  numerous,  but  tilia  corresponds  to  the  Greek  wreA^a,  and  Mu^^nd 
points  to  a  primitive  ptelea.    In  inscriptions  we  find  Tesiphon^  Spirants. 
Tolemaid  for  CtenpAon,  Ptolemaid  {Inscr.  Regn.  Neap.  3395).  initial 
In  wrfcro-o)  beside  pi-n-w,  Pis-tor,  Sanskrit  V^jt?/*,  jn-na-sfi  ^^^^* 
(Curt.  0.  E,  277)  the  second  mute  seems  to  have  dropped. 

Initial  J9«  becomes  j9  {ps  only  occurs  initially  in  words  bor-  (a)  Initial 
rowed  from  the  Greek),  e.g. —  ^^t!^*^ 

y^kKa  :  pul-ex.  y^iKovv  :  pil-are. 

y\n\\axf>av  :  palpare.  ^dp  :  par-us. 

The  connexion  of  ylrifiaOos  with  sabulum,  sabulo,  is  more  than 
doubtful,  as  the  consonants  nowhere  agree.     ^afi(a)do$  is  more 
probably  identical  with  the  English  sand. 
Initial  pst  becomes  st 

So  Tnipw-fiai  :  stemuo      ^pstpn. 
'im6p€(r$ai  :  constemare,  ex-stemare. 
The  attempt  to  connect  these  last  with  slemere,  aropivwya  is 
not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  meaning  and  does  not  account 
for  the  conjugation. 

The  characteristic  of  this  combination  is  the  frequent  loss  (3)  initial 
of  the  initial  spirant — a  loss  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  ®P^* . 
the  Indo-European  families.  The  survival  in  any  one  word 
or  language  seems  very  much  the  result  of  accident.  An  in- 
genious explanation,  however,  has  been  offered.  In  Sanskrit 
and  in  Greek  s  regularly  disappears  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  mutes.  Thus  we  have  Greek  Iktos  corresponding 
to  Latin  sextm.  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  where  an 
initial  s  followed  by  a  mute  was  preceded  by  a  mute  at  the  end 
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of  the  preceding  word,  and  therefore  in  the  sentence-combina- 
tion stood  between  two  mutes,  it  disappeared :  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preceding  word  ended  in  a  vowel,  the  s  was 
kept.  Thus  in  the  original  language  they  may  have  said 
id-pekjp  but  pert-sj)ekjp.  When  the  individual  word  rather 
than  the  spoken  sentence  came  to  be  considered  as  the  unit  of 
language,  it  was  a  matter  of  accident  whether  the  form 
adopted  in  any  language  was  that  in  which  the  word  was 
preceded  by  a  vowel  or  that  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  a 
consonant.  The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  final  -«  in  some  forms  of  the  nom.  sing.  The  original 
language  may,  e.g.  have  used  nepoU-esti  by  the  side  of 
nSpoi-qe,  whence  may  have  arisen  on  the  one  hand  the  San- 
skrit nom.  napdt^  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  nom.  nepd{t)9. 
(See  if.  U.  iv.  329.) 
LoM  of  The  same  reason  may  underlie  the  loss  of  a  final  -«,  which 

''  was  so  common  in  Latin  till  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  s  would 
at  first  have  been  kept  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
but  lost  before  one  beginning  with  a  consonant  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  entail  the  loss  of  s  initially  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  That  is,  as  *8quiescit  became  quiescU,  so 
confecltis-quiescU  became  confectu  quiescU,  and  as  corpuslenltis 
became  carpulentm  (p.  213),  so  confectus-labore  became  cor^ectu^ 
labore. 


of  Ini-      Instances  of  the  loss  of  initial  *  in  Latin  are — 

tial  # :  (a) 

before  0 ;  cemo   :  Goth,  sieirs  (pure),  cf.  A.-S.  Ari-dder,  English 

riddle  (a  sieve).     Cf.  Kplvony  cri-brum,  etc. 
otitis  :  scutum,  icvroy,  o-icvroy.      Cf.  ob-scu-rus,  im-aKv- 

ViOV, 

coruscus.  Old  Lat.  scoruscus. 

corium  :  scortum. 

cena.  Old  Lat.  scesnas  (Festus).     Cf.  Ki/oddAXo),  Sanskrit 

Vkhdd  (chew), 
cavere :  Gothic  usskav^^  Germ,  schautn,  English  ihoto. 

The  root  ftlao  appears  in  Kofkwt  UofiOf'  ^a$6fi€0a  (Hesych.),  and  poeaibly  in 
d-iroi^cty  (for  ^OKoP'tty).  Traces  of  the  original  spirant  are  seen  in  Bvo-CKSf^os, 
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We  may  notice  also— 

qnies   :   ktIC<o,  ktCimcvos,   Vsii,  Sk.   h/ti,  whence  tran- 
(s)qail-ln8,  ktCXos, 
Bat  capisterium  beside  a-KaipiaTrjpiov  seems  merely  a  case  of 
popular  etymology^  the  word  being  borrowed,  and  falsely  assi- 
milated to  capio. 

cartas,  A.-S.  iceort^  English  short . 

caedo,  A.-S.  scitan,  German  9cheit. 

tonare  :  ororoy.  (6)  before 

tego  :  ar4yoi.  *'» 

tur-dus  :  stur-nos. 

tandere  :  Goth,  staulan,  English  stunt. 

tibia  (the  shin  bone)  :  a-Telfica. 

trio  (septem  triones)  :  stella  (for  ster-la). 

For  interchange  of  ri  and  er  see  p.  19a. 

tergere  :  strig-ilis  ;  cf.  arKeyyCs  (?). 
torus  :  aT6pwixi. 

itemo  cannot  be  separated  from  this  root. 

pumex  :  spuma.  (c)  before 

We  may  connect  spuo,  Greek  im/o). 

parous  :  a"irapv6s» 
There  are  some  cases  where  the  sound  following  the  spirant 
appears  variously  as  a  dental,  labial,  or  guttural ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  original  combination   is  obscure.     Thus  we 
have : — 

studium  :  <nT€iba>. 

turgere  :  (nrapyav. 

talpa  :  airika^  and  o-KciXoi/r. 

stercus  :  o-iccSp,  Sanskrit  gairt ;  cf.  arepyivos  (Hesych.). 

-specere  :  o-K^Tirco'^ai,  Sanskrit  Vspag,pag  (see  p.  414). 

scaber  :  i^a^apo9. 

scintilla  :  (nrivBrjp. 
a-KvXop  is  probably  distinct  &om  spolia  and  connected  with 
(TKuXXon  ;  spatium  is  said  to  be  &om  aribiovy  through  the  Doric 
form  airabiov,  but  in  this  case  the  confusion  would  have  origi- 
nated in  Greek. 
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$pemo  had  been  eonnecied  with  wripwi,  bat  the  oorres- 
ponding  SBmkiit  parpiu  is  against  thia^and  the  Greek  r  may 
be  compared  with  the  nnexpkined  vroKUBpop^  'BTdk€fios 
(cf,  p.  195). 

In  quP'iquil'iae,  Greek  co-<rKtiX-/ulrta,  the  <r  is  lost  in  the 
redoplication  in  both  languages ;  cf.  (fkuXXm. 

(4)  Two         9U  appears  varioasly  as  «  or  #»,  bat  the  laws  ander  which  it 

Kpinwto.     ^1^^  ^^^  <^  ^^  other  shape  are  not  as  yet  known. 
{a)  As  iu  in — 

saavis,  suadeo  :  rilis  (for  (TFaAis\  Sanskrit  svddtU. 
With  tbif  mftj  be  eonneeied  9uavUtm  (alio  savium). 

suesco  :  W09  (for  (rFiOos\  ^Oos. 
Initial  #^  becomes  90  in — 
sodalis  :  tOo9  (contrast  sue-sco). 

PoMibl J  todetf  if  not  for  W  audes,  Aooording  to  the  traditioniJ  aoooont,  may  be 
a  vocatiye  from  the  lame  root  ('  my  friend  *). 

soror  :  Sanskrit  ivdsar,  Indo-Eoropean  9%Aor. 

sordidus  :  suasum.     Cf.  English  9wart^  German  9chwarz, 

sudor  :  Ihpis  for  trFLbpois,  Sanskrit  9vSda, 

sudor  standi  for  *tatdor  (aa  unu$  for  otna),  and  thSi  for  «)feufor.    Cf.  English 
sweat,  German  Sckweus, 

socer  :  kKvp6s  for  aF^Kvposy  Sanskrit  (vd^ra, 

Bomnus  :  Uttvos  for  aF€Trvos. 

sex  is  proved  by  digamma  in  Greek  inscriptions  {Ft^Kovra, 

f ffaxtirtoi,  etc.)  and  by  the  Welsh  chwech  to  be  for  9^ex :  in 

this  word  the  simple  9  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  early  assimilation 

to  seplem^  before  the  time  when  s^e-  passed  to  9(h  (M.  U.  i.  96). 

(4)  As  9  in — 

salum  :  aiXo^,  English  9wallow. 

This  and  the  following  oomparisoni  with  Greek  depend  on  the  law  of  that 
language  that  an  initial  o  followed  by  a  rowel  has  always  lost  a  f  after  the  a. 

saltus  :  a-alpco,  English  9ward. 

sero  :  a-cipi  for  ^<r€p^a, 

se  :  If  for  orf  c. 

Serenas  (for  seres-nus)  :  (rikas. 

si  :  Oscon  svaf. 
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In  the  case  oi  funda^fungun  it  is  usual  to  say  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  <r(t>€vb6v7j,  a'<l>6yyoSy  and  that y*  conse- 
quently represents  tf.  But  more  probably  the  exact  form  of 
the  words  is  due  merely  to  assimilation  to  fundere^  fungi, 
fallere  is  often  compared  with  the  Greek  o-^(i\Aeti;,  but  the 
root  is  more  probably  dhyfll^  the  Gothic  dvaU. 

A   media    before    a   tenuis  becomes   assimilated   to    the  Medial 

combi* 
tenuis.  nation. 

Thus  ag-o^  ac-tum ;  ^crib-o,  ^erip-tum ;  veho  (for  vegh^o,  h  "^^ 
Grreek  S^ps),  vec-tum. 

The  combination  of  d^  dA,  t^  with  a  supplementary  t, 
demands  a  fuller  treatment,  and  cannot  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  real  quantity  of  vowels  in 
syllables  long  by  position.    {M.  I/^  iii.  131 ;  Osthoff,^.  0,  d,  P, 

i5^»  5^«  sq-) 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  Vowel» 
missus,  e.g.  (for  mit-ttis)  the  vowel  is  naturally  long,  as  in  position. 
misi,  and  that  we  have  the  strong  form  of  the  stem,  or  that 
the  past  participle  in  this  case  follows  the  general  analogy  of 
such  formations  in  taking  the  reduced  form,  and  that  missus 
is  to  be  compared  with  Xvrrf?  ? 

The  data  for  deciding  this  question  are  threefold : — 

(i)  The  transcription  of  such  forms  in  Greek.  The  quantity 
of  the  0  in  Jbssus,  for  example,  seems  determined  by  (l>6(r(ra  in 
Plut.  Fab.  Max.  1. 

(ii)  The  use  of  distinctive  characters  for  the  long  vowels  in 
Inscriptions,  e.g.  the  apex  (ji5li6),  the  doubling  of  the 
vowel  (PAASTOREs),  the  writing  of  the  long  i  as  the  diph- 
thong ei  (mbiua)  or  taller  than  the  other  letters  (cIvIca). 
But  this  last  instance,  from  the  MonnmetUum  Aficyranum,  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this 
sort  of  evidence. 

(iii)  The  most  important  evidence  obtained  is  from  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  long  and  short  vowels,  independent 
of  position,  are  represented  in  the  Romance  languages.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  representatives : — t 
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Latin  t  is  Romance  /  (close  vowel). 


5> 


^  j>  ^  (open  vowel). 

^  „  /  (close  vowel). 

«  „  rf  (close  vowel). 


a,  ^       „  a. 


9) 
55 


55 

Thus  we  have — 


d  ,i  d  (open  vowel). 

0  ,y  6  (close  vowel). 


ftssos,  IteliaJi/eiMy  but  tristis,  French  tristey  Ital.  ^m^^. 
spYssos,  „  {;9^^,butqninqae,  French  ctn^,Ital.(r^«^2/^. 
missus,         „      rneMo, 

perctissi,      „     percosn,  but  ustus,  Italian  perusio.    Cf. 

French  briller  (perustilare). 
rtissus,         „      ro990. 
grSssus,  French  jt?r(?-;^r^*. 
cSssus,     Italian  cesio^  French  ex^cis. 
pSssimus,     „      pesnmo. 
fSssus^         „     fhs9o. 
Formiwith      We  have,  however,  a  set  of  double  forms  in  Latin,  which 
i^le^C^-  ^^  often  appear  in  the  Romance  langfuages,  one  set  with  a 
Bonanti.      long  vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  the  other  with 
a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant.     Thus — 
*mitere,  German  meiden,  beside  mlttere,  French  mettre, 
litera,  litus,       beside  Uttera,  Uttus,  French  lettre. 
buca  „      biicca,   Italian  2(X?(;a,  French  iotk!^^. 

cupa,  Fr.  cuve      ,^       ciippa,  Italian  coppa^  French  coupe, 
sucus,  Fr.  sue       „      siiccus. 

_    .  {  glilttire,     Ital.  ingMoUire^    Fr.  en- 

S^^^  »    1     gloutir. 

mucus,  6k.juii;«co;  „       miiccus,  Italian  moccio. 
So  stupa  :  stuppa, 
Jupiter  :  Jiippiter, 

mutire  :  miittire,  where  both  forms  are   equally   well 
authenticated. 

The  existence  of  these  doublets  is  so  £Eur  unexplained. 
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As  &r  as  concerns  the  Latin  combination  ss,  the  following  lAtin  ss, 
law  may  be  laid  down. 

A.  Indo-Germanic  t,  th,  rf,  dA  followed  by  t  between  vowels 
and  after  nasals  and  liquids  becomes  in  Latin,  except  before  r, 
in  the  first  instance  ss. 

This  ss  is — 

(i)  kept  as  ss  when  immediately  following  a  short  vowel ; 
hence  sctssus,  missus,  /tssus,  passissus,  concusstis,  jusstis  (from 
sctd'tus,  mU'tuSjftd'tus,  possld-tiiSy  concuMus,  judh-tus).  ussi- 
muSj  gessimus  are  from  an  original  «  +  ^* 

(ii)  written  as  s  after  a  long  vowel :  hence  visus,  caesus, 
laesns.    rdsimuSy  sudsimus  are  from  an  original  d-^s. 

We  may  especially  notice  the  case  of  the  ordinals,  e.g. 
vicensimus  for  vicenMimuSy  viift-timo^,  etc. 

Cases  where  the  combination  appears  after  a  nasal  or  liqnid 
are  verstis  for  vert-tus,  sensus  for  sent-tus,  morsus  for  mord-tus, 
scansum  for  scand-tum,  etc.  So  tensus  for  tend-tuSy  bat  tentus 
for  tn-tus. 

o 

All  exceptions  to  this  rale  are  the  resalt,  not  of  phonetic 
law,  bat  of  analogy.  Thus  ed^,  ed-t  become  es,  est  from  the 
analogy  oies,  est  for  es^,  es-t.  So  comestus  (by  the  side  ofadesus) 
is  formed  on  the  analogy  oigestus.  SimilarlyjD{7^«^«(stem  jeTO^t-), 
egestas  (stem  egS-),  are  on  the  analogy  oihonestas  (stem  ^(?n€«-). 

Bat  an  original  st  is  analtered  in  Latin,  as  in  ges-tus  (gero 
for  geS'o),  tos-tus  (for  tars^tus,  torr-eoy  Tipa-'Oiiai),  ves-tis 
(Fca-'Oris),  guS'tare  (y€tJ((r).a)),  hones-tas  (stem  Aanos-y  ianes-), 
sceles-tus  (stem  scelos-,  sceles-).  In  every  case  where  ss  (s) 
appears  in  place  of  an  original  st  the  resalt  is  dae  to  analogy ; 
thas  we  have  censor ,  censum,  beside  Oscan  censtur,  on  the  model 
of  defensor^  defends ;  pinsum  (also  pistar)  beside  sensus ;  hausurus 
(for  hausturus)  beside  clausurus ;  cursus  (from  curro  for  *curso) 
beside  morsus,  etc.  And  indeed  the  analogy  of  those  forms 
where  the  s  in  the  past  participle  is  legitimate  explains  the 
appearance  of*  in  e.g.  lapsm  (for  laptus,  c£  scriptus),fixus  (for 
fictus,  cf.  Iktor  from  ligo),parsus  (tor  parctus  or  partus,  ctareeo, 
arctusy  artus).  In  some  cases,  however,  the  inflaence  of  the 
sigmatic  perfect  may  have  been  operative. 
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B.  An  original  t,  th,  rf,  dh,  followed  by  t  before  r,  becomes 
str-,  hence  rostrum,  claustrum^  rastrumy  pedestris^  eqtiestriSy 
palustriSyfrustra^possestrix,  tonstrix. 

In  a  few  cases  there  are  traces  of  a  different  treatment  of 
dA-^t  resulting  in  a  metathesis  of  the  aspirate,  such  as  we  find 
in  Sanskrit,  where  dh-^-t  becomes  -ddA-,  Thus  an  original  d 
followed  by  dA,  resulting  from  an  earlier  dA  + 1,  passed  to  zdi, 
then  to  sfi  (where/  is  the  toneless  aspirate),  and  thence  to  st, 
P  being  kept  as  a  dental  by  the  dental  sibilant  «,  but  changed 
to  the  corresponding  tenuis. 

Thus  aestas,  aestus  from  y/aidh^  Greek  al^a>. 

custos  „      y/keudhy  Greek  K€vd<o. 

hostis  (hasta)  „      VffhedA^  ghedh^  Sk.  gddhya. 

castus  „      Vkadhy  Greek  Ka0ap6s. 

manifestus,  infestus  „      ijhhedh. 
In  infensuSy  defensus  the  n  comes  from  the  present  stem,  and 
nst  becomes  »^,  as  in  censor^  Oscan  censtur ;  but  manifestus, 
infestus,  though  from  the  same  root,  have  no  corresponding 
verbal  forms  to  influence  them. 

credo  is  Sanskrit  ^ei^f^Aa,  i.e.  crezdho^crespo^cresdo^credo^ 
this  form  (instead  of  cresto)  being  due  to  the  other  compounds 
of  the  root  dhe  (^t/-),  e.g.  ab^do, 

v&stus  (in '  vastus  aethery  the  hollow  sky)  is  thought  to  stand 
for  vad'dhds  {ved^hSs,  V9dh't6s\  past  participle  of  ^/vedh, 
which  appears  in  udh-^  (oZOap,  uber).  The  identical  form 
vastus  (vast)  with  a  long  a  is  from  a  different  root,  which 
appears  in  Celtic  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  i66). 
Other  com-  Medial  -rfc-,  -^i-,  -gd'  become  -tf-,  -i-,  -rf-,  the  preceding 
Smu?^.   vowel  being  lengthened. 

Thus      posti-cus,  anti-cus  :  postid-ea,  antid-ea. 
fibula,  stem  fig-  in  figo. 
jubilo,  cf.  Ivy-rj. 
V  teba,  stem  teg-  in  tego. 

udus,  stem  ug-,  cf.  iry^pos. 
But  in  other  cases  assimilation  of  -^c^  to  -(?(?-  takes  place,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  then  naturally  short ;  thus  piccare  for 
ped'Care  (cf.  pessum  for  ped^tum^  pes,  imped-ire) ;  fidccus  for 
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fiod-ciia  (cf.  0X<ifa)),  cf.  Accus  for  sitcus  {sit-is)^  and  regularly  in 
composition,  accipioy  acquirOy  etc. 

Medial  -dp-y  -bC",  -bf-y  -i^-,  -ip-  assimilate  to  -pp-y  -cc-y  -ff-, 
"^,^">  "i?P"  ^  topjper  {tod'jier^  cf.  jiarum'fer^  occurrOy  offero, 
9uggerOy  oppono,  etc. 


"bsp--  becomes  -*p-  in  oiporto.  2,  Combi- 


_  \      „      -«c-  in  pa#(?(?  {orparc^co  (cf.  prec-ofy  proc-wi) ;      Mute' and 
>  £7M(r(7  for  di^-^scOy  a  reduplicated  in-  Spirant. 

)  ceptive  ;  cf.  di^ic-i, 

msceo  is  for  mig-sc-e-o ;  cf.  iiCy-iw-fii, 
•cgU^  -gd"  become  ^sU  in  Sestins    (cf.  Sextius). 

mistus     (cf.  mixtw). 
ilhistrU  (cf.  luc^eo). 
In  Seatius  :  Sextiua  we  may  notice  a  difference  of  quantity, 
as  indicated  by  Greek  Siforio;  :  S^^io;. 
rf,  <tt,  ^  followed  by  s  become — 

(i)  98  after  a  short  vowel, 
(ii)  s  after  a  long  vowel. 
Thus  quassi  {quat^ypSsse  (j)ofsse  by  8ynco^)JiUsi({orjudA^)y 
but  mm  (for  miUsi), 

"bf",  'jjf"  become^  in  e.  g.  o^erio,  officina  (qp-us). 

The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  s  appears  before  3.  Combi- 
a  media,  but  the  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  second  consonant  g^;,^^^ 
is  any  sonant.     In  all  these  combinations  the  surd  spirant  s  and  Mute, 
becomes,  in  the  first  instance,  the  corresponding  sonant  Zy 
and  then  disappears  ;  an  accented  vowel  before  the  combina- 
tion is  long,  an  unaccented  vowel  short. 

Thus  Camdna  :  Casm^na  (Fest.  67,  205). 

sido  for      si-sd-o,  a  reduplicated  present ;  cf.  f^a>  for 

<rt-<r8-a). 

tr^edm. 

jus-dex. 

misd-es  (cf.  /uti(rtf-(Js). 

isdem. 


tredecim 

for 

judex 

for 

mfles 

for 

idem 

for 
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nidus  (perhaps)  for  nisdus  (English  nest). 

audire  for  aiis-dire ;  cf  anr-is,  ans-colto,  oS;. 

mains  for    mdsdns  (English  mast). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  sdffn,  vtdeuy  tdcen^  rdgdn^ 
i/dibus  for  sMes-hoSy  iyCdimus  for  vides-moSy  Sanskrit  dvedwna^ 
etc.  (K.  Z,  xxvii.  328). 

Of  special  interest  here  are  the  adjectives  in  -idus  and 
kindred  forms.  They  seem  to  have  arisen  from  stems  ending 
in  -^  with  the  suffix  -do.  Thu&  frigidus  will  come  from 
fAges^nSy  just  as  mdlibus  from  tfufles-bos.  They  frequently 
correspond  to  abstract  substantives  in  -(Tt,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose, e.  g.  an  original yr^oj,  genitive /n^tf*(W,  adjective /r^^*- 
d(f^j  with  an  abstract  substantive  yr^^^^fo*  genitive  Jrtgesdnis, 
Then,  when  the  retraction  of  the  accent  began  to  come  in,  a 
penultimate  syllable  protected  by  three  consonants  would 
tend  to  keep  the  accent  from  retreating  further  than  that 
syllable,  and  we  might  getfrfgesdus^/TtgesdOj  hxit  frighdnUy 
whence /HgiduSy  *frigido  hnifrigMnU^  which  last  must  become 
frigSdinis,  whence  was  formed  a  nominative^^^e?.  In  some 
cases  a  syncope  of  the  unaccented  syllable  takes  place,  and  we 
have  calidus  and  caldtiSy  aridus  and  ardor.  It  would  seem 
that  the  adjectival  termination  -46  was  originally  accented, 
and  the  stem  vowel  consequently  short. 

Similarly  there  may  have  been  an  adjective  ^oresdus  with 
an  abstract  substantive  *Sre9d0y  genitive  ^orsdnts,  whence 
*ordni8  send. ordinis,  which  produced  a  nominative  ordo ;  or  the 
form  ardo,not  *aredOy  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ^- 
verb  (as  with^h^^^  hesiie  frigedo)  to  determine  the  vowel, 

libido  (stem  libe--  in  libere)  may  owe  its  I  to  the  i  in 
cupido  (stem  cupi-  in  cupire).  formldo  is  obscure  (K.  Z.  xxviii. 

i<57). 
-#^  is  a  stable  compound,  and  remains  in  aus-^ter^  exta  {ec^ 

%t4i)^fu%ti9  {ioT  furS'tiSy  cf.  Ovpa-os)^  etc.     So  aedimo  possibly 

for  aeS'tem-^o ;   cf.  r^/ut-ro),  re/x-axos  (Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling. 

vi.  23).     The  appearance  of  ss  (s)  for  st  by  analogy  has  been 

explained  above. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  combination  of  the  soft 
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sibilant  Zy  followed  by  b,  g^  d,  m,  »,  r  loses  the  sibilant, 
and  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel,  if  it  carries  the  accent, 
whereas  the  combinations  with  the  hard  spirant,  sc,  sp,  sq,  ss, 
st  remain  intact,  sq  however  often  loses  the  spirant^  as  inquam 
for  in^squd-m,  coinquo  for  a^in-squ-o,  \^sei  in  seco. 


-er-  becomes  -rr-  in  furvm  (cf.  fu%cu%\  acervus  (cf.  acM^  4.  Combi- 
aceris),    divelloy  dlvergo  are  on  the  analogy  of  dl-gressus^  etc.  g^J^to. 
-rf"  is  assimilated  to  -ff-  in  difficilis,  etc« 


No  combination  of  two  consonants  (except  x)  is  allowed,  so  Iliud  com- 
we  get  as  (for  *a**,  cf.  ass-is)^  lac  (for  lact),  cor  (for  cord\  etc.     "**  ^^* 

t  and  d  followed  by  s  become  simple  8  (through  «#),  e.  g.  in 
milh  (miliC'),j)es  (pcd-),  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  being  short, 
except  in  monosyllables. 

Any  guttural  followed  by  s  becomes  x;  e.  g.  reXy  lux. 

"ba  or  "ps  are  the  result  of  syncope  in  urba  (stem  urbi),pl<fbs 
(stem  plebi),  trabs  {trabeij^  etc* 

'Cia  becomes  x  in  nox. 


di  becomes  y  in  Ju-piter  ;  cf.  Zm,  Sanskrit  Dvdus.  Combine- 

dtf  becomes  6  (sometimes  d)  in  iellum  {duelhm) ;  bi»,  timu,  ^^^ 
(dimus)y  cf.  bCsy  Mo,  vowel*, 

qf  seems  to  become  c  in  ^aww  (cf  kvov-),  calix  {kv\i(),  spirants. 

iff  becomes  t  in  te,  tibi,  Sanskrit  tva, 

dhu  becomes./ in /br^*  (^^^l**  cf.  $vpa),follis  {diu^,  OvkaKos),  ,,  Mute 

ll  certainly  becomes  /  in  Idlus  (rkaTOs).  But  Idtus  for»^<i^™i* 
^plains  (TrXanJs)*,  /t^i»  for  clibum  (Kklpavosy  Anglo-Saxon 
ildf,  English  loaf),  and  lamentum  for  clamentum  {clamo)  can 
hardly  be  accepted,  for  initial  pi,  cl  are  constant  in  Latin ; 
latera  maybe  borrowed  bomkiL'napa{2i&bracchium  from  PpaxCoav), 
the  feminine  singular  being  taken  as  a  neuter  plural,  with  I 
for  p  on  the  analogy  of  IdiuSj  lateo  (cf.  KvicAcoTre;  with  coclifes 
on  the  analogy  of  tnilited),  see  Havet,  MSm.  Soc.  Ling,  vi.  23. 

gn  in  classical   times  becomes  n,  e.  g.  n(W<?(?  :  i-gnarus — 
nascor :  co-gnatus — nixi  igenu — nodus  for  gnodns  (English  inof), 

P  2 
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In  cogndmen^  ignominia  iheg  is  by  false  analogy  from  cognatus, 
etc. 

hl^  ghl  seem  to  become  /  in  luridus,  cf.  y}^iiip6si  ^^^  P^~ 
haps  in  lutum,  luteus,  cf.  xfiva'6sf  xfivaios. 

gl  perhaps  becomes  Imlaciia  glac  {y&ka). 

2.  Spirant      ^m,  9n,  sl  lose  the  spirant,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as 

and  Miiu*  1     1  /  \ 

vowel.        suggested  above  (p.  aoa). 
Thus  we  have — 

mirus,  Sanskrit  ^/smiy  English  smUe^  9mirk. 
macula,  Greek  (r/ui(iQ>. 
mica,  Gb'eek  aiiiKpos,  fHKp6s, 
laxus,  English  elaci, 
nix,  English  9naw, 

nurus,  Sanskrit  snuiUy  German  Schnur. 
limus,  English  slime  (but  lime,  Anglo-Saxon  Hm,  shows  the 
non-sibilated  root)  ;  cf.  iki<r6Aviii  for  3-<rXid-dai;a),  English  sUde. 
mordere,  Greek  a-fi^pb-vdsy  English  smart, 
sr  may  become /r  (through  pr,  where  >5  is  the  hard  dental 
aspirate)  in  frigus  :  plyos—^ragum  :  pi^  (but  cf.  racemus).     On 
the  other  hand,  Roma^  Rumo  (the  old  name  of  the  Tiber,  cf. 
^rpviidv,  English  stream)  seem  to  be  from  a  root  sru^  in  peo) 
and  perhaps  ruo^  c£  iii(l>CppvTos=iiJL(l>i-(rpv^Tos ;  and,  medially 
at  least,  sr  becomes  in  Latin  -^-  (cf.  con-sobr-inus  for  con^asr^ 
inuSyfuneb-ris  for  funeS'ris)^  so  that  the  change  of  sr  to  fr  must 
be  considered  doubtful. 

Metathesis  of  the  liquid  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
sarcio  beside  piirro),  sorheo  beside  po(l>i<a. 

vly  vr  become  /,  r  in  lana  {kixyv)  •  t^^^«*  {(piov,  Fcp^iov) — 
lorum  :  vjXxipa  {i-Fkripa) — radix  (vfd-ic^)  :  English  wort  (v^), 
lacer  has  been  connected  with  vol^ntis,  but  cf.  Xafcepo;,  which 
may  however  be  for  F^K-cpos, 

repo  may  possibly  be  Greek  piiroa  (fpeir-),  but  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel  is  against  it. 

3.  Spinmt,      stl  becomes  /  in  loctiSy  Old  Latin  stlocus. 

scmivoweL  ^^*  >i        *^**  (German  Streit). 
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sUataria  may  be  connected  with  Idln^y  rkaTds. 

spl  becomes  /  in  lien  for  spHAeUy  airkriv  (cf.  airkiYxya).  splen 
is  borrowed. 

In  the  case  of  plumbum  the  p  probably  represents  an 
original  m,  cf.  /i-(i-Xv)9o9. 

A  medial  mute  before  a  semivowel  is  ordinarily  lost,  and  the  B.  Medial, 
preceding  vowel  lengthened ;  thus — fflum  (fig-o).  ikti^  of 

pumilus,  cf.  pug-io,  pug-il,  wtJf,  Uvyfiaios.  mute, 

pila  for  *pi&la»  pi-n-go.  lid  gemi. 

ezamen  (&go),  but  cf.  agmen.  vowel, 

jumentnm  (jiig-um). 

Bui  HUui,  sUmuluSf  (\/«tty  in  0x17/1^)  hare  short  t. 

contaminare,  cf.  ta-n-go,  tago. 
rima,  cf.  ri-n-gi,  i-p€lK-<a,  Vrii. 

aio  for  ahio,  cf.  i}x"<i*>  ^X"^**'^*'* 

frumen,  cf.  (^(ipvy-f 

major  for  mahj[or,  /x^x^^* 

rumentum,  cf.  ab-rup-tio. 

amentum  for  admentum. 

gluma,  cf.  gl8b-us,  p6\pos  \^gol6. 

temo,  ^/teff, 

caementum  (caedo). 

cacumen,  Sanskrit  kakudmant. 

aemidus  for  aedmidus,  cf.  otbyLo. 
But  assimilation  seems  to  have  taken  place  inflamma  {Jlagro)^ 
yet  ctfld-men,  unless  this  is  (or  Jlad-men,  cf.  I^Xodov,  ?ra0X(i^a), 
German  blStan  (Curt.  (?.  ^.  301);  and  in  summus  for  9upmus 
{sup-er). 

sly  smy  9n  become  /,  m,  n,  the  preceding  vowel  being  long  or 
short  according  as  it  is  accented  or  not. 

Thus  vUu  for  veslU  with  assimilation  of  vowels  on  either 
side  of  /  (p.  71),  cf.  Sanskrit  vtund,  tenum  (^vesnum),  <l^pos 
(for  Foa-'vos  ?). 

canus,  cf.  cas-cus,  cas-ca. 

pone  for  pos-ne,  cf.  pos-t. 

aheneus  for  ahes-neus. 
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cena,  Umbr.  cesna. 

deguno,  cf.  gus-tus. 

Yomis  for  vosmis,  cf.  tvis  or  {vvri  (f  ecr-ris). 

querela  (qnerella)  for  quer^-sla,  bat  queil-mdimu 

v^hSmens  for  v^bezmens  (of.  for  the  formation  Sanskrit 

ctilina  for  coc-slina,  eo-slina,  as  palos  for  pae-slus  (pac- 
tus),  velum  for  vee-slum  (vee-tus). 

So  Smittere  is  not  for  om^mittere^  but  rather  for  Hz-mitterey 
where  oz-  =qpS'y  Greek  6\}f4  (cf.  ostendere,  as-porlo).  Similarly 
moles  but  mdlestus,  from  a  stem  mogsdhes  in  iJL6\6--0Sy  the  root 
being  moff"  in  iiSy-is,  the  termination  the  same  as  in  ki-aOri : 
moliri  is  from  a  different  root,  and  presupposes  a  substantive 
*mdlos  or  fnoiilos=fiox\6s. 

The  termination  -slo  which  appears  in  many  of  these  words 
is  also  seen  e.  g.  in  Sx^os  for  f  €x-o"\os  or  f  ox-<rXos,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  velum  (for  vegh^lo^m). 

Some  other  cases  of  the  combination  -m  will  be  given 
below  (p.  217), 

An  original  tl  (medial)  became  in  primitive  Latin  cl\  thus 
the  suffix  'clo  (sae-culo-m,  sae'clu-m)  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
suffix  -rXo  (4j;-rXo-s) ;  cf.  exanclare  beside  i^avrk^lv  (borrowed). 
For  the  further  dissimilation  to  -cro  v,  infra  {Grundr. 
p.  281). 

.*r.  becomes  -Jr-  in— 

cerebrum  for  ceres-rum  (cf.  cemuus  for  cers-nuus,  etc.). 
tenebrae  for  temes-rae,  cf.  temu(s)-lentus. 
membrum  for  mems-rum. 
februus  for  fes-ruus,  cf.  fes-tus. 

So  too  the  adjectives  in  -bris  from  substantives  in  -as,  -^«, 
(funehriSy  fenebriSy  muliebris,  Celebris,  etc.). 

-rf^r-,  -^^-,  as  already  shown,  become  -#^r-  (p.  208). 
-gbr^i'tbr^  become  -ir-  in  libra  (Vlig),  saluber({oT  saluUbr^), 
'Csl-  becomes  /,  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  in — 

ala        :  axilla. 

velum  :  vexillum. 
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mala     :  maxilla, 
talus     :  taxillus. 
palus     :  paxillus. 
aula      :  auxilla. 
qualus  :  quasilkis. 
See  Cic.  Or.  45.  153. 

Assimilation  of  the  mate  to  the  following  semivowel  takes 
place  in  sella  for  sed-la,  of.  (h-pay  Laeonian  iXXi. 
grallae    :  giad-ior,  '/gradh. 
villa       :  vic-us. 
paullos  :  pane-US. 

rallum   :  rad-o  (or  possibly  for  '^^ramlnm). 
-i«-,  -jw»-  become  -«»«-  in  Samninm  :  Sab-ini, 

somnns      :  sopor,  iif-vo^, 
damnum   :  8air-(ir77,  dapes. 
So  possibly  antennae  for  ant^ep^nae  (root  a/?-  in  ap-tns),  if  not 
for  ante-ten^nae  (ten-eo),  or  cf.  trans^ennae  below. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel,  dental  and  an  result  in  a 
short  vowel  followed  by  nw,  thus : — 
pSnna  for  petsna,  Old  Latin  pesna. 
pTnna  for  pitsna,  cf.  piscis  for  pitscis. 
&nnus  for  atsnus,  of.  Gothic,  apn^  Sanskrit  ^/at  (wander; , 
cf.  transenna. 
annus  cannot  be  for  *dnus,  nor  again  for  amnus  (Osc  amntid)^ 
as  mn  is  constant  (amnis),    annona  is  only  connected  by  popular 
etymology  with  annus.    It  should  be  *ctnona  for  ^asnona. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  -*»-  (-r*«-)  or  by 
a  guttural  and  sn  become  a  long  vowel  followed  by  n. 
Thus  aranea  is  for  arag-snea  (dpcixi^)- 

lana  for  lag-sna  (A.dxv7y)  (if  not  i?J-na). 
finis  for  fig-snis,  Lith.  baigtu 
In  the  case  of  -^»-,  -^»-,  we  get  a  metathesis  to  -n^-  as  in 
fundus  for  fud-nus,  cf.  irvO-iiriv. 
unda  for  ud-na,  cf.  i;5a>p,  *A\o(r-vbvrj, 
mendax  for  ment-nax,  cf.  ment-ior. 
pando  for  patno,  cf.  pateo,  ?r^r-i;7;-/uii. 
mando,  Sanskrit  malAndmi,  ^/malA  (shake). 
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Similarly  the  gerund  stem  is  formed  from  the  present 
participle  by  the  soffix  -nO'^  e.g.  atnando-,  for  atnant-no-. 

Again,  we  may  suppose  an  original  *varaco  (of.  varax),  gen. 
*voracnis^  which  last  became  *voragnu  and  varaginis^  whence 
the  new  nom.  (cf.  p.  aio).  So  with  te^tudo^ferrugo^  etc.,  from 
an  original  *t€stuto  (cf.  testu)^  ^ferruco  (formed  with  the  same 
termination  as  verruca). 

Planus  would  seem  to  be  for  *plancnus  (planed)^  and  ilignus 
for  ilic-gnus  (cf.  abie^nus). 

On  the  other  hand,  mercennarius  is  by  a  later  syncope  for 
merced{i)nar%us.  Cachinnus  beside  Kayi^^iv  may  represent 
cacind-nus,  but  the  ck  seems  to  show  that  the  word  is  not 
purely  Latin.  Oannire  is  for  gang-nire,  cf.  yayyaXlC^.  Citt" 
cinnus  seems  to  be  connected  with  cingo  (for  cin-cing-nus?). 
The  (orm  grundire  is  vouched  for  by  the  French  grander ;  grunnire 
will  be  a  dialectic  form.  Compare  the  Plautine  forms,  dUUntio, 
dispennoy  from  tendOy  pando,  Pecunia  can  hardly  be  for  ^pecudnia^ 
as  it  is  an  extremely  old  word,  and  must  be  from  the  pure 
stem  jpecU'y  of  which,  pecud^  Buipecus  are  later  amplifications 

(p.  314). 

Similarly  sallere,   mUus  is  from  a  stem  said-  (cf.   Eng. 

•salt) J  where  the  stem  sal-  is  extended  by  ^,  as  in  pecu-d-,  from 

pecU'.     So  percelloy  perculsus  show  a  stem  keld-^  itjlrf-,  cf. 

Kkidua  for  xAodj^. 

3.  Combi-       r  and   /   assimilate  a  single  following  mute  or  spirant. 

nation*  of    rri^        

and  mute  mollis    for  mold^         Sanskrit  mrdti  fipaJivs, 

coUum   for  colsum         German  Hals. 
velle      for  vel-se. 
ferre      for  fer-se. 

yerres    for  verses  Sanskrit  varsd, 

&rreus  Umbrian  fSursio. 

porrum  for  p|8om  cf.  vpia-ov, 

Dossennus,  cf.  dorsum, 
verrere,  cf.  A7r<f-f  €p<r-€. 
Where  however  the  ^  is  of  secondary  origin  rs  remains,  or 
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becomes  ss  (s),  as  in  russunty  rusum  for  re-versumy  where  ver9um=z 
vert'tum  (p.  209),  cf.  prasa. 

Nasals  are  assimilated  to  the  following  sound,  as  in 
frendo  :  xpSii-a-'bos—'ton-deo  :  rifx^via. 

It  has  been  thought  that  ms  becomes  ss  in  pressi  torpremsi, 
but  contem^p^  is  against  this,  and  premo  may  be  for  *perdhmo 
(cf.  Ttop0ii6s  (a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea)  and  for  loss  of  the 
dental  dormio :  bapOivoa,  ver-men  for  vert-men).  In  this  case 
pressi  may  go  back  ioperdh-ei. 

mt  becomes  nt  in  ven^tum  (Sanskrit  VVam,  English  eome)^ 
tento :  tempto,  etc.  The  insertion  of  the  p  is  a  later  device 
due  to  a  desire  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  word. 

Where  a  semivowel  is  followed  by  two  mutes  or  a  mute 
and  a  spirant,  the  second  letter  of  the  combination  is 
dropped.     Thus : — 

tnnhi  for  mulc-ei — ameanctus  cf.  amb-esti^y  iii(l>lj  cf.  am-termini 
^-fulsi  for  fulg-ii — %^Uu%  for  ulc^iue — arei  for  ard^i — epar^i 
for  eparg^— quinine  for  quincltie,  but  contnst /undue,  Junctney 
nanctue  (nactue) — ureue  for  orceue,  cf.  ipKTos,  Indo-European 
fkeo^-4irvue  for  ^orguuey  cf.  verga—fortiey  Old  Latin  foreiiey 
forctue — turdue  for  turzduey  cf.  English  tAraeUle — hordeum  for 
ioTzdeuMy  Old  High  German  gereta. 

In  the  combinations  -nei-y  -ree-y  -ret^  the  semivowel  is  lost, 
e.g. : — bimeetrie  cf.  meneie—poeco  for  por-ecOy  pore-eco  cf.  precar 
—fitetie  (or  furetie,  Bvpaos — toeltie  for  toretue  (torreo  for  toreeOy 
rip(r(h'iiai)—faetigium  ioT  faretigium, 

Cf.  Maepiter,  older  Marepiter ;  Tuecue  beside  Etrwriay  Turecue, 
Umbrian  Tureco. 

In  manifeetuey  pietoTy  etc.,  which  are  from  the  past  part, 
stem,  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  does  not  appear  (p.  208). 

A  mute  or  spirant  between  two  semivowels  is  lost,  e.  g. : — 
alniie  for  alenuey  cf.  English  alder  for  al^ — germen  for  gerb-meny 
cf.  Ppi<f>oSy  Indo-European  gerbky  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid ; 
otherwise  it  would  become  *vermen  —  ecala  for  ecand-ia  — 
cemuue  for  cerenuuey  cf.  Kopa-riy  iy-Kipaios — pema  for  perenOy 
SwuBkiit  pdrfni — uma  for  nrc^nay  cf.  nrc-eue. 
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•ndtr-  by  the  rule  given  above  (p.  208)  becomes  -nstr-  in 
tonstrias. 

3.  Combi-  -r»-  is  usually  a  constant  sound,  e.g.  in  fumtis^  but  murra 
i^^-^  ^^  seems  to  answer  to  Greek  afxipvYi  and  scurra  (for  sifiema)  to 
vowels.       Old  High  German  seem,  English  scam. 

-r«-  originates  in  Latin  in  three  ways: — 

(i)  An  intermediate  consonant  is  lost,  as  in  urna,  etc., 
quoted  above. 

(2)  An  intermediate  vowel  is  lost,  in  qmmus  for  ques-i^ 
nus,  eolumus  for  eomUUnus, 

(3)  The  r  is  a  liquid  sonant  in  omus,  cornuSy  eomu, 
CemOy  stemOy  spemo  are  doubtful,  but  as  the  suffix  --no  is  ac- 
cented, the  root  must  have  originally  appeared  in  the  reduced 
form. 

Iv  is  generally  kept,  as  in  salvus,  eahtiSy  pelvis^  silva,  solvo, 
etc.  In  many  of  these  words  the  v  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
vowel,  as  in  siluae  (Hor.  JSpod.  13.  2),  soluU  (Catull.  2.  13), 
and  frequently  we  find  in  inscriptions  a  vowel  introduced  to 
mark  this  pronunciation  {Sulevia  for  Silvia,  Sulvia),  or  a 
doubling  of  the  character  v,  as  in  ingenvvae.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  v  was  assimilated  to  the  preceding  liquid 
(as  Greek  iro\Frj  =  iroXXrj).  Thus  we  get  side  by  side  jmlvis 
and  pollen  (?  cf.  p.  301),  (where  the  difference  is  the  same  as  in 
sanguis  :  sangven)  ;  solus  or  sollus  and  i\os  {6\Fos,  Ionic  oSAo?) 
(cf.  p.  185) ;  mel{l)  and  lUOv,  Sanskrit  madhu ;  tollo  (for  tol}U)) 
and  tolu^tim;  perhaps /<?/(«)/>  and  OrjKv-s  (Br^al,  M^m.  Soe. 
Zing,  vi.  120). 

Of  other  combinations  of  semivowels  the  following  may  be 
noticed : — 

-mj^  becomes  -«i-,  in  venio  for  g^ip,  cf.  meare  for  ^gm-eare ; 
quoniam  for  quomiam;  so  perhaps  conicio,  etc.  for  eomjicio.  ¥ot 
Greek  instances  cf.  p.  1 35. 

^mr-  becomes  -«r-  in  gener  from  gemro-,  cf.  yaixfipoi. 

-rjf-  has  been  thought  to  become  -i-  ixapeiero  (or  perjerOy  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  A  later  theory  is  that  peiero  (for 
peies-o)  is  formed  from  the  comparative  peior,  against  which 
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it  may  be  said  that  verbs  formed  from  comparatives  do  not 
occur  till  late  in  Latin. 

'In-  becomes  ^11-  in  collU  :  koAcoi/J;  (koJvos) — pullus :  ircXAos, 
Cyprian  7tiKv6s cello  :  Sanskrit  <^ati. 

Where  -/»-  occurs,  some  intermediate  soand  has  been 
dropped,  as  in  tilna  :  &\{vri  (where  e  is  a  9varabhakti  vowel), 
alnus  for  alsnus, 

^mn^  does  not  become  -««-  or  -«-  (cf.  p.  ai5).  noveni  is 
rather  an  analogical  form  than  directly  for  novem-ni. 

-nU  becomes  -//-  in  homuUu9  (Aomon-lus),  ullus  (un-luij, 
Marullus  (cf.  Maro),  Me%%alla  (cf.  Messana). 

'•nm-  becomes  -mm-  in  gemma  (  Vgen), 

-rU  becomes  -//-  in  agellu%  {ag-e-r-lus),  stelia  {ster-la,  cf. 
4-<mjp),  pullus  (pure),  cf.  pur-us. 

Note  thaji  pullus  (black)  is  for  puUnus  (ireXXJs)  and  pullus 
(young)  for  put-lus  (cf.  jmtus,  putillus). 

Between  two  liquid  or  nasal  sonants  tenues  change  to 
mediae,  as  in  singuli  for  Sf^'k^-ynongenti^septingeniiioTne^ii^k^tO'^ 
sept^knto^. 

Final  combinations  with  semivowels  are  simplified   to   a  q^  y\ii»X 
single  consonant,  thus  far  for  farr  (cf.  farm).     So  we  have  combina- 
cor  for  cordy  topper^  antioper  for  -pert  (afore-times),  cf.  Osc. 
petirO'pert  (four  times),  so  with  all  adverbs  in  ^per  {Arciiv 
fur  Lat,  Leancogr*  i.  loa). 

Infert  ioxfer-ii  the  i  is  perhaps  not  really  final. 

Before  dental  spirants  a  semivowel  is  lost,  as  in  dies  for 
die^s  (cf.  ZctJs),  res  for  re^  (Sanskrit  rayas\  agros  for  agro-ns^ 
quoiies  for  guotiens  (which  is  also  found). 

But  the  combination  -nis  becomes  -nSy  as  in  all  pres.  parti- 
ciples, to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  trans^  which  may  be  a 
participle  (cf.  in-trare). 

The  exception  in  hiems  (not  hies)  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  oblique  cases  (cf.  p.  305). 

Also  the  combinations  -^nds^  ^rts,  -rds,  -Its  lose  the  mute, 
as  in  frons^  ars^  concorSy  puis.  On  the  other  hand  -ncs^  -Ics, 
-res  remain  unchanged,  e.g.  cotyunx^falx^  arx. 


aao  DISSIMILATION  OP  LIQUIDS.  [CH. 

Diflnmila-       It  maj  be  well  to  notice  here  cases  where  consonants  not  in 
HqoidB       immediate  juxtaposition  nevertheless  modify  one  another. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  interchange  of  the 
liquids  I  and  r  in  successiye  syllables.  These  two  sounds  tend 
to  alternate  with  one  another  in  suffixes  according  to  very 
definite  rules.  Where  the  body  of  the  word  contains  an  I,  the 
suffix  will  appear  with  the  liquid  r,  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stem  has  an  r,  the  suffix  takes  the  liquid  I  (Havet,  Mem, 
8oc.  Ling.  yi.T.'j  \K.  Z.  xxvii.  113;  Brugmann,  Grundr.,  p.  ^119). 

Thus  the  suffix  -a/f>  appears  in  its  normal  form  in  fatalis. 
But  where  the  root  contains  /,  we  find  instead  -am,  thus 
allariay  exempl-ariSy  cofuul^ris,  iolut-aris,  vutg-aris,  lupan-aty 
pulvin^arU,  palatu-ar,  line^ris^  etc. 

So  too  ^AkaXla  and  Aleria^  coelum  and  coer-uleus^  Pales  and 
Pariliay  largus  (d^Ads  with  d  becoming  I)  and  SoAixc^f. 

The  same  rule  governs  the  alternations  of  -^uyum  and 
''Crum,  thus  ambtUa-crum,  simula-crum,  sept^l-crum,  lava-crum, 
lU'Crum  (\t;-a>),  involu-erum,  but  ludi-cer  (beside  rtdi-eulm,  cf. 
pul-cer).  Again  we  have  icalp-rum,  flag- rum  beside  capulum, 
jaculum,  vinclum  beside  fulcrum,  labrum  beside  eapitulum,  etc. 
So  also  delu-brum,  candela-brum,  Vekirbrum,  pollu-hrum,  lava- 
brum,  but  pa-bulum,  vestubulum,  ita-bulum,  tritium,  (yet 
coftcilia^bulum). 

The  suffix  'bra  does  not  however  seem  to  change ;  cf.  ierebra, 
scatebra,  vertebra,  latebra,  palpebra  (also  palpeira),  dolabra, 
salebra,  illecebra. 

Among  verbal  forms  we  may  notice  fiag-ro  but  poslulo, 
blaterare  but  gratulari,  latrare  but  ambulare. 

Where  however  an  r  intervenes  between  two  Fs,  both  Pb 
are  kept  (lateralii,  Lupercal),  and  no  dissimilation  takes  place 
between  two  r's  (cerebrum,  fereirum,  aratrum).  Forms  vio- 
lating the  law  (Palatualie,  legalis,  Latialis,  letaliSi  latibulum) 
may  be  taken  as  newer  formations. 

An  absolute  loss  of  the  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  iti 
praestigiae  (Vitrig,  $tringo),fragare  heAie /ragrare,  etc. 
Low  of  a        Another  noticeable  instance  of  the  tendency  to  dissimila- 
sylUble.     ^^^^  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  sound  is  the  case  where  one  of 
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two  succesgive  fiimilar  syllables  is  completely  lost.  Thus  we 
have  calamitosus  for  calamitatMuSy  nulricis  for  nutri-tricis, 
veneficium  for  veneni-Jiciumy  debilitare  for  debilitatare,  heredU 
tarius  for  Aeredital^ariuSy  antestari  for  anie-testari,  trucidare  for 
truci'Cidare^  dentio  for  denti-tioy  Aomucidium  for  Aominp-cidium 
(bat  cf.  p.  304),  voluntas  for  volenti^tas  (if  not  assimilated  to 
voluptas),  scUicety  ilicet,  videlicet  for  scire^licety  etc. 

Cases  of  the  assimilation  of  consonants  not  in  juxtaposition  AsBimila- 
are  less  common.     It  is  however  certain  that  quinque  stands  ^^^^ 
not   for  qenqe  but  rather  for  j)enqe.    The   initial  labial  is  and  velam. 
vouched  for  by  all  Indo-European  languages,  and  the  gut- 
tural in  Latin  is  due  merely  to  that  in  the  succeeding  syllable, 
unless  indeed  the  initial  sound  of  quattuor  has  affected  it. 
SimUBily  coquo  is  primarily  for  quequo  and  this  iorpequo  (peqo, 
cf.  Greek  iria-a-a)).     Popina,  popa,  where  the  guttural   has 
been  assimilated  to  the  labial,  are  probably  Italian  rather 
than  Latin  words,  the  true  Latin  form  of  the  former  being 
coquina, 

A  case  of  assimilation  of  the  second  sound  to  the  fibrst 
occurs  in  prope,  whose  guttural  appears  in  jaroximus.  The 
word  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Greek  TrpJxa  in  the 
Herodotean  formula  koX  irpoKa  t€. 

In  every  case  the  guttural  is  a  velar,  not  a  palatal.  We 
are  perhaps  justified  in  laying  it  down  as  a  law,  that  wherever 
a  velar  and  a  labial  occur  in  Latin  in  the  same  word,  one  is 
assimilated  to  the  other.  Hence  we  get  yet  another  explana- 
tion of  bo8,  whose  b  (Indo-European  g)  may  possibly  have 
originated  in  the  dat.  plur.  bobtis  (for  go^-buij.  So  vulva  is 
written  in  the  MSS.  bulba  and  stands  for  Indo-European  gelbh^ 
(Ppi4>os).  The  same  law  hold^  good  in  the  Celtic  languages 
(cf.  Old  Irish  c(fic,  Cymr.pimp^  Indo-European  j9tff^ ;  Cornish 
jBopei^  Cymr.  pqpuryes,  Indo-European  Vpeq)  and  forms  a  fresh 
argument  for  the  close  connexion  of  the  Italic  and  Celtic 
fii,milie8. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ablaut  ob  Vowel-gradation. 

The  mean-  Ablaut  or  Vowel-gradation  is  the  general  name  for  all  dif- 
^.*^^  ferences  of  quantity,  quality,  and  accent  of  the  sonant  element 
in  any  syllable  of  a  root  or  suffix,  which  do  not  originate  at 
the  time  of  the  separate  development  of  the  individual  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  are  due  to  distinctions  existing 
already  in  the  primitive  language.  The  conception  of  Ablaut 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  theory  of  the  growth  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  and  of  their  systems  of  inflexion. 
It  is  of  special  importance  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  roots. 
The  nature  By  a  root  is  usually  understood  that  element  of  unity  com- 
of  Roots,  jjj^jj  ^  ^  related  group  of  words,  which  is  obtained  firom  them 
by  abstraction,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original  language. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  roots  were  used  as  words 
we  cannot  determine.  The  derived  languages  are,  as  we  assume 
the  parent  speech  to  have  been,  inflexional,  and  the  radical 
element  is  not  found  existing  as  a  separate  word  but  is  only 
obtained  by  abstracting  that  element  which  is  common  to  a 
related  group.  But  the  question  arises,  upon  what  principle  the 
root  is  to  be  assumed,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original 
language  ;  and  how  £ELr  does  such  a  root  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  element  of  unity  common  to  a  group  of 
related  words. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  grave  difficulties.  For  instance  in  the  Greek  language, 
if  we  take  the  groups  piXXfiv,  PoKrj,  piXos,  )3a\c4y — (tt^AAo), 
oToXri,  araXrjvai,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  usually  given  in 
dictionaries  and  grammars  are  ^fiak  and  '/orcA.     But  these 
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roots  are  merely  in  each  instance  the  bases  of  the  present  st«m  of 
the  verb  and  do  not  provide  ns  with  an  element  common  to 
all  the  connected  words. 

From  VfidK  we  cannot  at  once  get  fiokfi  and  p4\os,  nor 
from  V<nik  can  we  get  aroXri :  and  if  we  say  that  the  form 
oTcA  must  be  prior  to  the  form  oroA,  simply  because  it  occurs 
in  a-  greater  number  of  related  forms,  we  resign  all  hopes  of 
discovering  any  ftmdamental  unity. 
Again  in  the  groups — 

Foiha  F^lhoyiai  FlhfjL€V, 

flXrjKovOa  iX€v($)<roiAat  ijKvOoVf 

a'<ap6s  <r^<rdp<as  (rtaapvla^ 

the  roots  ordinarily  given  would  be    -/fi^,   y/iXvO,    Vadp, 
which  are  the  weakest  forms  under  whieh  the  root  in  each 
instance  appears.     By  the  same  process 
from  bipKoixaif  bibopKa,   ibpaKov  we  should  get  a  VhpaK. 


TT^ro/iai,  ttStixos, 

i'TTT^Ixriv 

VlTT. 

fTTOIiai, 

i-arTT^Iiriv 

Vair, 

^0) 

f^ax'ov 

V<rx. 

Tip,v<iii,  Toixrj 

f'T€'TIX-OV 

y/rfi. 

<l>6vo9 

lTr€''4>V'0V 

y/4>v. 

€t-/Utt 

UlJ.€V 

Vi. 

eram  (for  es-am) 

s-umus 

^/s. 

Most  of  these  roots  are  necessarily  unpronounceable,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  existed  as  actual 
words ;  but  they  might  be  accepted  as  mere  abstractions,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  really  the  characteristic  ele« 
ments  of  the  groups  of  words  to  which  they  belong.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  V4>v  we  find  by  the  side  of  iire-ipv'ov  in 
Homer  ir4<f>aTaL,  6bvvifj'<l>aTos  and  also  probably  a  present  0€Cv<o 
for  6€vk<»>,  where,  as  has  been  shown  above,  $  represents  the 
original  velar  guttural  before  the  palatal  vowel  e.  It  is  clear 
that  a  ^/<|>v  fails  to  account  for  these  forms. 

Again  in  the  series  yov-os,  yiv-os,  yC-yv-oixat^  y€-y({-a<ri,  in 
what  sense  can  a  v^yer  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  series  ?  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  fUiiopa 
and  /m^/juifier,  iiCfjLvci>  and  fioin^,  rc^ro),  tovos  and  Tar6s. 


2^4  VOWEL-INTENSIFICATION.  [CH. 

Vowel-ill-       These  anomalies  were  fonnerly  explained  by  the  theory  of 
tioiL  vowel-intensification, — a  theory  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 

grammarians,  who  call  such  intensification  ^guna^  According 
to  this  theory  the  Sanskrit  vowels  a,  t,  «,  r,  /  could  be 
'  gnnated '  by  the  addition  of  the  vowel  a.  Thus  the  gona  of 
f  would  be  a  +  i'=Sanskrit  tf,  and  this  in  turn  was  still  further 
intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  second  a,  so  that  we  get 
a-^a  +  i^zdi.  This  second  amplification  is  known  as  the 
vrddhi  of  i. 

Acting  on  this  hint,  the  earlier  philologists,  especially 
Schleicher,  constructed  a  table  of  vowel-intensification  for 
Greek  and  Latin. 

An  A  scale  by  which  in  Greek  a  was  raised  first  to  d  or  17, 
e.  g.  Xaic,  kiXdKa — and  e  was  raised  to  0,  e.  g.  yev,  yovri^  yiyova : 
secondly  to  a>,  e.  g.  prjywfii,  ippa>ya. 

An  I  scale  by  which  i  was  raised  first  to  ci,  secondly  to  oi, 
e.  g.  XiTT,  XeiTTO),  kikoiira. 

An  U  scale  by  which  v  was  raised  first  to  €v,  secondly  to 
ov,  e.  g.  ijKvOoVf  i\ei(6)a'oiJLaL,  €lX.rj\ov6a, 

But  this  theory  can  only  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  forms 
with  a  short  vowel  or  semivowel  exist  side  by  side  with  fuller 
forms.  From  V\nr  in  iknrov  it  may  be  possible  by  vowel- 
intensification  to  arrive  at  k€Cira>  and  kiKoiva,  from  V4>^  ui 
l<t>vyov  at  ^etiyo).  But  in  cases  like  i^ax-ov  beside  i\oi>,  ^fo)  (for 
*a^fa)),  and  iic^-KA-cro  beside  Kik-ofiai^  no  amount  of  vowel-in- 
tensification can  produce  a  vowel  where  a  vowel  does  not  exist. 
Gun*  in  In  Sanskrit  r  and  /  are  still  recognised  as  vowels  and  have 

their  -proper  guna  ar^  al,  and  thus  Vdri  could  be  intensified  to 
dari :  but  is  it  possible  in  Greek  to  regard  hipK-oyuai^  hihopKa 
as  gunated  or  intensified  forms  of  Vbpax  which  appears  in 
IbpaKov?  And  are  PoXtj,  p4Kos  gunated  from  the  \/)3a\  in 
j8(iAAa>  ?  Is  it  possible  that  mere  intensification  of  sound  can 
produce  a  vowel  which  is  totally  different  in  character? 
r"  But  the  guna  theory  breaks  down  even  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
case  of  roots  containing  a  nasal.  For  here  we  meet  with  forms 
that  apparently  have  lost  the  nasal  altogether,  and  we  find 
mata^  tata  by  the  side  of  the  roots  man^  tan.    By  what 
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process  of  vowel-intensification  is  it  possible  in  Sanskrit  to 
produce  man  from  ma-ta  or  in  Greek  to  get  t€v  in  rcfi/co  (for 
T€vj^(a)  from  the  unnasalised  form  TaT6s  ?  The  process  is  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  nasal  sonants,  but  the  existence 
of  such  sounds  was  unknown  to  the  supporters  of  the  ffuna^ 
theory.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  in  words  like 
liraOov^  Taros,  etc.,  the  a  represents  an  original  nasal  sonant, 
and  that  in  e.  g.  IbpaKov  the  pa  is  the  Greek  amplification  of  the 
original  liquid  sonant  ^ .  In  these  instances,  therefore,  it  may 
be  just  possible  to  admit  the  ^««a-theory,  the  liquids  or  nasals 
in  these  groups  playing  precisely  the  same  part  as  the  semi- 
vowels in  the  roots  TnS,  itvd. 

Thus  we  may  compare  the  series — 

ihpaKov  bipKOfxai  bibopKa, 

irapLOV  ripLVfi)  fopLTJ, 

with — 

iiriOov  ir€l6<i)  iriiroiSa, 

ijKvOov  iKev(0)<rop.ai  tiXrjKovOa* 

In  each  case  the  first  column  shows  the  pure  sonant  or  semi« 
vowel,  the  second  its  (^una^  formed  by  the  addition  of  c,  the  / 
third  its  vrddhi  formed  by  adding  o. 

But  in  the  case  of  roots  not  containing  a  sonant  or  semi- 
vowel, what  are  we  to  say  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  weakest 
form  of  the  roots  of -Tr^ro/xai,  iyoa,  €i-/x((=i<r-/x4)  are  wr,  07(1  o-. 
By  what  process  can  these  be  gunated  or  intensified  to  iter,  iror, 
aeXi  i<r,  as  the  phenomena  of  the  language  require  ? 

It  is  in  fact  in  the  case  of  roots  of  this  class  that  the  theory  CurtiuB' 
of  vowel-intensification  breaks  down.  A  signal  instance  of  its  ^^"7  ° 
failure  is  to  be  seen  in  Curtius'  Greet  Etymology,  Curtius 
theoretically  sets  before  himself,  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  root 
which  shall  be  the  ideal  unit  of  a  group  of  related  words: 
but  in  practice  he  is  reduced  to  accepting  double  roots  such  as 
*c€A,  *ca\ :  )3cA,  )3a\  :  rpeTr,  rpair,  etc.  (Q.  E.  p.  54).  The  only  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  priority  of  one  form  over  another  can  be 
determined  is  the  purely  empirical  one  of  supposing  that  form 
to  be  most  original  which  appears  in  the  greatest  number  of 
the  related  words,  and  even  this  leads  to  difficulties  such  as  that 
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of  supposing  fiaX  to  be  the  root  of  (paXov,  but  otcA  that  of 
the  similar  form  iariXrjv. 

The  origi-       The  qaestion  cannot  be  solved  without  an  enquiry  into  the 

jul  vowels,  number  of  the  original  vowels.  Curtius'  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  a  and  its  '  splitting '  into  the  later  sounds  e  and  o  has 
been  already  stated  (p.  56),  and  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
rejecting  this  view  and  holding  that  the  original  language 
possessed  all  three  vowels  a,  e^  0,  the  two  last  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  distinct  written  symbol  to  represent  them  in 
Sanskrit. 

Now  roots  containing  the  semivowels  /,  u  can,  as  &r  as 
graphic  representation  goes,  have  only  one  development  in 
Sanskrit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  one  vowel,  a,  to  be  prefixed. 
The  fuller  form,  therefore,  of  Vric  can  in  Sanskrit  only  be  ^/rec 
(zriraie).  In  Greek,  however,  where  €  and  o  are  kept  distinct, 
we  get  beside  Aitt  the  two  forms  Aei^r  and  \onr.  With  this 
triple  gradation  or  Ablaut  the  facts  of  Sanskrit  are  not  really 
inconsistent ;  raic  in  that  language  represents  both  AeiTr  and 
AoiTr,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  supposing,  the  facts  of 
kindred  languages  being  consistent,  that  this  triple  Ablaut  is 
primitive,  and  represents  a  phenomenon  which  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language. 

New  Let  us  now  state  the  more  recent  view  of  the  nature  of 

rooted  **     roots  which  has  superseded  that  of  Curtius. 

Boots  present  themselves  to  us  under  two  main  forms,  the 
full  or  strong  form,  and  the  reduced  or  weak  form.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  moreover  the  full  form  in  its  turn 
exists  in  two  different  shapes,  one  containing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  0. 

Claaeifica-       Roots  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes : — 

tion  of 

roots.  I.  Boots  which  terminate  in  a  semivowel  (1,  »)  or  in  a  nasal 

or  liquid  {m, «,  r,  I). 

II.  Boots  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  followed 
by  a  consonant. 

III.  Boots  not  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid,  and 
ending  in  a  consonant. 
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Those  roots  which  do  not  contain  ft  semivowel,  liquid,  or  nasal,  and  which 
do  not  end  in  a  consonant  (e.  g.  in  Grreek  ^,  qto^  8a;)  may  be  for  the  present 
ignored. 

Now  all  the  roots  which  admit  of  the  above  classification 
contain  in  some  of  their  forms  the  vowel  e^  and  are  then  said 
to  be  strong  or  full  roots.  In  other  forms,  however,  this 
vowel  is  expelled,  and  they  are  then  called  weak  or  reduced 
roots. 

As  soon  as  the  theory  of  nasal  and  liqoid  sonants  is 
admitted,  it  becomes  at  once  clear  that  these  sounds  (r,  /,  m,  n) 
play  exactly  the  same  part  in  derivation  and  inflexion  as  the 
semivowels  i,  u.  The  full  form  of  a  root  containing  any  one 
of  these  sounds  will  also  contain  an  ^,  as  e.g.  ttcv^,  depic.  The 
reduced  form  will  expel  the  e  and  we  shall  get  e.g.  ttv^,  dp«c, 
which  last  is  written  in  Greek  dpaic,  the  liquid  becoming 
sonant  before  the  consonant.  In  the  ftill  form  the  semivowel 
or  liquid  is  consonantal,  having  no  sound  of  its  own  apart  from 
the  vowel  e\  in  the  reduced  form  the  semivowel  or  liquid 
becomes  sonant  and  acts  as  a  full  vowel.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  giving  the  following  proportion,  irei;^  :  wi;^= 
depic  :  hpoLK  {^xk). 

Sut  in  precisely  the  same  way  we  have,  in  Class  III,  the 
full  root  Trer,  the  reduced  root  ttt,  the  last  being  only  pro- 
nounceable and  therefore  only  appearing  before  a  vowel  (^-irr- 
6'\ky\v).    We  may  therefore  say : — 

wctJ^-erat  :  i-Trv$-6ixrjv=iriT'€T<u     :  i-iTT'Ofirjv. 

=^bipK'OixaL  :  l-bpaK-ov  (l-8^ic-oy). 

The  parallelism  of  the  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  semi- 
vowels is  further  exemplified  by  the  absence  of  any  roots 
containing  in,  un,  im,  urn,  ir,  ur.  For  i  and  u  are  not  vowels 
in  the  same  sense  as  a,  e,  o:  like  m,  n,  /,  r  they  are  merely 

*  coefficients,'  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  vowels  proper, 
and  only  one  may  succeed  the  vowel  in  the  root.  We  may 
have  roots  of  the  form  irevO,  but  not  of  the  form  inv,  irvfi. 

The  relation  of  the  two  forms  wev^,  irvO  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  by  Schleicher,  by  saying  that  the  former  is  a 

*  dynamical  intensification '  of  the  latter,  an  alteration  made 

Q  2 
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for  the  purpose  of  expressing  changes  in  meaning,  as  e.g. 
between  the  present  Tr€v$ofi(u  and  the  aorist  iirvOoixrjv  :  rather 
the  reduced  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  considered  as  parallel 
to  the  fuller  form,  the  variation  being  connected  with 
change  of  accentuation.  Where  the  accent  rests  on  the  root 
we  have  the  full  form,  e.g.  ire^dcui;,  where  it  shifts  to  the 
termination,  we  have  the  reduced  form  as  in  mOdv,  But  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  few  cases  that  the  accent  as  we  find  it 
in  Greek  or  any  other  derived  language  offers  an  adequate 
explanation :  and  to  understand  the  law,  accent  must  be  taken 
to  mean  the  original  Indo-European  accent,  which  has  been 
most  closely  preserved  in  Sanskrit  (v.  Chapter  xi). 

We  may  proceed  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vowel-gradation  in 
roots  as  follows.  In  non-thematic  presents  (ie.  those  pre- 
sents in  which  the  termination  immediately  follows  the  root 
without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  vowel),  we  find  a 
variation  between  the  full  and  reduced  forms  of  the  root  which 
is  determined  by  the  'weight'  of  the  inflexional  termination. 
The  terminations  of  the  singular  are  '  light,'  and  in  this  case 
we  get  the  full  form  of  the  root,  and  the  root  is  accented.  The 
terminations  of  the  plural  are  '  heavy,'  and  we  get  the  reduced 
form  of  the  root  with  the  termination  accented. 

Thus  et-ju     Sanskrit  e-mi        plural  I-fier     Sanskrit  i-mcU. 

toTTy-fii  t(rrd-jui€];. 

In  the  two  last  instances  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  redaoed 
form  corresponds  to  the  loss  of  c  in  Ufuv, 

es-t      Sanskrit  ds-ti  s-unt  Sanskrit  s-^nti. 

ia-yAv  sumus  9-mds. 

Again  in  the  perfect  the  evidence  of  all  the  related  lan- 
guages goes  to  prove  that  originally  the  singular  had  the  full 
form  of  the  root  with  the  accent  on  the  root,  while  the  other 
numbers  showed  the  weak  form  with  the  accent  on  the 
termination. 

Thus  from  the  root  Iheugh  Sanskrit  */hhuj  we  have — 
Sanskrit  sing.  (bu-bAcja)  plur.  bu-bhuj-imd. 
Gothic  baug  buff-um. 
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From  the  root  vert^  Sanskrit  Vvrt  (turn). 
Sanskrit  fiing.  pavaria  plural  va-rrt-imd, 
Gothic  varp  vaurfi^um  (where  aur=^). 

In  Greek  the  form  of  the  singular  has  gradually  encroached 
on  the  plural,  but  in  Homer  we  find  instances  surviving  of  the 
original  formations,  e.  g. : — 

sing.  TT^-TTot^-a  plural  i^Tti-TtiB^yL^v. 

ol8-a  Ib'ixev. 

Fuller  instances  of  this  and  similar  alternations  will  be 
given  later  on. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  alternation  of  the  full  and 
reduced  forms  of  roots.  But  we  saw  above  that  the  full  root 
itself  appears  under  two  forms,  one  showing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  0.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relation 
between  these  two  forms. 

By  the  theory  of  vowel-intensification,  as  stated  by  Schlei- 
cher, a  form  like  Xoitt  in  kiXoiira  is  considered  as  a  raising  of 
the  form  Aetir  in  Ae^Tro).  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing any  priority  of  one  form  over  the  other.  Each  type  is 
peculiar  to  certain  special  inflexional  formations,  the  form 
with  e  (e.g.)  to  the  present,  that  with  0  to  the  perfect  indica- 
tive, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  is  less 
or  more  original  than  the  perfect;  both  have  continually 
coexisted  side  by  side,  and  any  support  that  may  have  been 
given  to  the  intensification  theory  by  the  supposed  develop- 
ment of  the  ^sound  from  the  ^-sound  is  destroyed  by  the 
proof  of  the  original  existence  of  both  sounds,  which  we  have 
given  above. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  give  no 
certain  explanation  of  the  alternation  of  e  and  0.  A  difierence 
of  pitch  has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  variation,  but  this 
has  never  yet  been  proved.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  in 
certain  formations  now  one  vowel  appears,  now  the  other, 
according  to  fixed  rules ;  but  any  explanation  such  as  was 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  reduced  roots  is  at  present  unat- 
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tainable.  The  two  must  for  practical  purposes  be  ranked 
together  as  parallel  forms,  neither  having  a  claim  to  stand 
forth  as  the  one  root  or  unity  of  the  group  of  words  in  which 
they  appear,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

And  indeed  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  reduced  to  the  full  forms  of  the  roots.    We  have  spoken  of 
the  reduced  forms  as  origimiting  in  the  expulsion  of  e  from  the 
strong  forms,  but  this,  though  convenient  in  explaining  the 
Reduced     theory,  is  not  strictly  correct.     We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
'^  •  reduced  root  is  of  later  origin  than  the  strong  roots.     Like 

them  it  appears  from  the  first  in  certain  definite  formations 
under  definite  rules,  and  as  such  must  rank  as  original  and 
primitive.  The  appearance  of  the  weak  root  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  accentuation,  for  its  occurrence  is  accompanied 
by  a  shifting  of  the  accent  &om  the  radical  syllable  to  the 
termination.  Apart  from  any  assumption  of  the  priority  of 
the  full  roots,  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  root«,  which 
have  not  the  e  or  0  oi  the  fiill  form,  as  weak  or  reduced  roots. 
Three  ^^  ^^  clear  that  the  theory  stated  above  is  inconsistent  with 

*t"^'  *f  *^^y  attempt  to  regard  the  root  as  a  single  unity  common  to  a 
group  of  related  words,  and  we  must  rather  suppose  that  the 
root  exists  from  the  first  in  three  distinct  forms,  two  of  which 
are  strong,  the  third  weak.  This  complete  Ablaut  or  grada- 
tion of  three  sounds  does  not,  however,  exist  in  all  cases,  and 
not  in  all  of  those  which  exhibit  the  alternation  of  e  and  0. 

In  the  case  of  other  groups  of  words  we  can  only  discover 
two  roots,  the  strong  root  characterised  by  a  long  vowel  (^iy, 
<rrd,  6ft),  Xdd),  and  the  weak  root  characterised  by  a  short  vowel 
(de,  <rrd,  5o,  \qB\  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  Ablaut  is 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  those  given  above. 
Thus  the  alternation  in — 

tora-'/utt  rord-fiej/, 

is  clearly  completely  analogous  to  that  in  €7-/uit,  I-/ui(i/,  es-t, 
S'UtU.  And  again  the  Ablaut  kdO-oiiai  :  ikdO-ov  is  parallel  to 
that  in   irev^-crat  :  iTrvO-oixrjv.     The  only  difference  is  that 


/   or 
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the  Ablauts  beloDg  to  a  different  series, — TteuO^rai  to  what  is 
known  as  the  ^-series,  t<rrd/uii  to  the  a-series,  5t5a)/uit  to  the  0- 
series,  rCdrnjn  to  the  ^-series.  This  will  be  illustrated  below  at 
greater  length. 

Before  passing  on,  we  may  notice  a  class  of  forms  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the  theoiy  given  above. 

In  verbs  belonging  to  what  in  Sanskrit  grammar  is  called  Aorist- 
the  first  class,  i.e.  those  in  which  the  stem  of  the  present  P"**"^*®' 
tense  is  identical  with  the  verb-stem,  we  find  a  divergence  of 
treatment  in  Greek.  In  the  case  of  roots  belonging  to  the  ?- 
series  the  thematic  presents  of  this  class  regularly  contain  e, 
and  we  have,  e.g.  k4y<o,  rp^/mo),  </>€pQ>,  <f)€vy(o,  ixivo^^  aT€C\(o,  etc. 
Similarly  in  Latin  we  have  IS^o,  /ero,  t^ro^  tremo,  etc.,  and  in 
Gothic  corresponding  forms  in  i,  ffiba,  sniva,  nima,  steiga,  et<». 
In  Sanskrit  the  corresponding  forms  show  of  course  an  a 
(bhdrdmi)  ^ 

Corresponding  to  these,  in  thematic  presents  of  the  a-,  ^-,  or 
J-series  we  get  in  Greek,  e.g.  daya>,  Adf^o),  K(i5a),  Aifyo),  </>(i)ya>, 
etc. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  are  a  group  of  presents,  appa- 
rently of  the  first  class,  which  show  d^  d,  e.g.  iyo),  ypi<po>i 
yXiifxo,  ixi\oiJLaL,  ixpfiai,  pxifioixai,  SOoixaL.  In  Latin  we  get 
the  corresponding  types  dffo,  c&no,  scd6o,  cado,  &I0,  tdgOy  pago^ 
sc&lOy  dloy  IdquoTy  in  Gothic  forms  with  &  (draga,  hlapa^  skaba, 
pvaha). 

Comparing  these  two  types,  we  get  on  the  one  hand 
Sanskrit  bhdrdmi^  Greek  </>fpa>,  Latin  fero^  Gothic  baira ;  on 
the  other,  Sanskrit  djdmi,  Greek  Syo),  Latin  ago.  As  the  first 
type  answers  to  an  Indo-European  bAero,  the  second  should 
answer  to  an  Indo-European  ago. 

De  Saussure,  however  (p.  159  sqq.),  comparing  the  isolated 
aorist  forms  fiaKelv,  ra</>6rr,  <f)ay€lvy  </>Aa$6ii/,  is  of  opinion 
that  in  these  presents  quoted  above  the  root  appears  in  a 
reduced  form  :  that  the  true  present  of  the  root  'ay-  is  ^dy-, 

^  De  Sanss.,  Mim.  p.  159;   Osthoff,  Z,  G,  d.  P.  p.  116;  Brugmann,  Zum 
heut.  Stand  der  Sprachw.  p.  112. 
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which  may  appear  in  ^dyiofiai,  and  that  the  fonn  with  the 
short  vowel,  dyo),  is  a  present  formed  from  the  aorist  stem, 
which  has  supplanted  the  trae  present  with  a  long  vowel 
(2y(o).  As  then  </>^p(o  corresponds  to  an  Indo-Enropean  bA^d^ 
so  &y(o  would  be  represented  by  a  form  o^J,  which  has, 
however,  completely  disappeared. 

But  if  these  presents  show  the  reduced  root  of  the  aorist  stem, 
we  should  expect  that  the  accent  would  fiill  not  on  the  root, 
but  on  the  termination,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
Sanskrit.  We  have  there  two  classes  of  verbal  themes,  the 
first  with  the  full  root  and  the  accent  on  the  root  (paroxytone), 
e.g.  bhdrdmi  (Indian  first  class),  the  second  with  the  reduced 
root  and  the  accent  on  the  termination  (oxytone),  e.  g.  vi^mi 
(Indian  sixth  class).  This  latter  class  of  themes  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language  side  by  side  with  the  former. 
In  Sanskrit  and  Zend  they  have  produced  both  present  and 
aorist  forms.  In  Oreek  there  are  no  oxytone  presents  ;  oxy- 
tone verbal  themes  are  only  found  in  the  aorist.  Bufc  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  verbal  themes  with  the  reduced  root,  when 
no  form  with  a  strong  root  exists  side  by  side  with  them,  bear 
in  all  save  accentuation  a  close  resemblance  to  the  aorist  type. 
Thus  by  the  side  of  yXtf</)€ij/,  k\v€iv,  Xtrca-Ocuy  artx^iv,  which 
are  classed  as  presents,  we  have  the  isolated  aoiist  forms  bXKeiv, 
iX(y)0€lv,  ixvK€lvy  oTvyelVy  fipaxjelv  (fi^^lv). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  presents 
of  the  t}rpe  ago^  hyoa  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  isolated  aorists  of  the  same  type.  They  agree  with  the 
aorist  in  exhibiting  the  reduced  root  and  only  differ  in  the 
accentuation.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were  originally 
formed  from  the  aorist  stem  and  were  once  oxytone,  but  have 
in  process  of  time  taken  the  accent  of  the  ordinary  presents 
formed  with  strong  roots.  It  is  just  as  though,  by  a  contrary 
process,  i\(v)B€lv  were  to  change  its  accent  and  approach  to 
the  present  type  i\{v)0€iv  ^.     The  same  explanation  will  hold 

^  In  yiv-ia9at  and  iX-dfv  the  convene  has  actually  taken  place,  for  these  words, 
though  belonging  to  the  aorist  type  by  accentuation  and  meaning,  yet  have 
the  full  form  of  the  root  as  in  the  present  stem. 
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good  of  the  Latin  forms  like  cado,  &gOy  tdgoy  p^Oy  etc.  (cf. 
the  strong  root  in  com-pd^^-es). 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  in  the  case  of  these 
aorist-presents,  as  they  may  be  styled,  another  form  (known 
as  the  imperfect-present)  exhibiting  a  full  root,  and  the  Ablaut 
0^0  :  ago  will  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  Ablaut  \dBoi :  \aOdv, 

This  theory  of  De  SauBsore  has  been  accepted  by  Osthoff  {Z.  G.  d.  P.,  P- 1 16). 
Against  it  Htibschmann  {Dot  IndoffermanUche  VooaUystem,  p.  3)  argueB 
that  an  aorist- present  of  the  type  dgi  would  be  represented  in  Sanskrit  by 
*ijami  rather  than  *afami,  and  that  therefore  the  aorist-present  must  be 
represented  in  Indo-European  rather  by  agd  than  by  &ff6,  and  would  substitute 
for  the  a<»nst  present  d^S  and  the  imperfect-present  a^d  the  two  types  affd 
and  dffi,  corresponding  respectively  to  a  Sanskrit  *c^'ami  and  ijami. 

So  far  then  we  have  three  degrees  of  Ablaut,  two  strong  Two  forms 
and  one  weak.  But  fiirther,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ^^^'^^^ 
reduced  roots,  as  well  as  the  strong,  appear  in  two  distinct 
forms.  In  the  case  of  words  exhibiting  a  reduced  root  con- 
taining a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  nasal  sonant,  we  find  a 
variation  of  quantity  of  the  root  syllables  extending  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  which  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  represent  an  original  variation.  In 
Greek  alone,  for  example,  we  get  the  same  reduced  root 
under  no  less  than  four  different  forms  in  (pv-fia,  ipv-a-is, 
i-ipiF-riy,  vTr€p-<f)F'iaKos.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
reserved  for  the  appendix  to  this  chapter :  it  will  be  sufficient, 
here  to  state  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

In  every  reduced  root  containing  a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  The  secon- 
nasal  sonant,  the  semivowel  or  sonant  may  be  either  long  or  ^^^^ 
short.  This  difference  of  quantity  was  originally  determined 
by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  *  secondary  accent'  {nehenton) 
on  the  root.  The  root,  when  reduced,  in  no  case  bore  the 
main  accent  (hochton)^  but,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
syllable  in  the  sentence^  it  might  acquire  a  secondary  accent 
which  was  weak  as  compared  with  the  accent  proper,  but 
strong  as  compared  with  a  syllable  altogether  unaccented.  As 
in  the  case  of  ja  polysyllabic  word  like  cdntempidtion,  the  first 
syllable,  though  not  bearing  the  main  accent,  is,  by  virtue  of 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  pronounced  with  an 
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emphasis  which  is  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next 
two  syllables,  though  weak  as  compared  with  that  on  the 
penult,  so  in  the  Indo-European  hrudM  the  first  syllable  will 
bear  a  secondary  accent  when  the  word  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  clause  or  verse,  which  will  be  absent  when  it  comes  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  In  the  first  case,  then,  the  semivowel 
will  be  long,  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  short.  The  first 
case  will  be  represented  by  the  Greek  kKvBi^  the  second  by 
the  Sanskrit  <^udh%  the  Greek  having  extended  to  all  cases 
one  variety,  the  Sanskrit  having  extended  the  other. 
Reduced  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  reduced  roots  containing  a  semi- 
roots  with  vowel  or  liquid  or  nasal  sonant,  we  may  conclude  that  there 

semi-  ^  '  ^J 

vowel.  are  two  degrees  of  the  Ablaut,  one  with  a  secondary  accent 
(nebentoniff),  which  we  may  call  Ablaut  III,  and  which  has 
the  semivowel  long  (i,  u,  f,  J,  ip,  «),  the  other  altogether  un- 
accented (tonlos,  Ablaut  IV)  and  with  the  semivowel  short 
(^,  ily  ^,  /,  Iff,  n).  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  there  was 
the  same  variety  of  the  reduced  root  in  the  case  of  words  not 
containing  a  semivowel,  Ablaut  III  showing  a  vowel  of  some 
sort  in  the  root,  though  the  root  is  not  accented.  Ablaut  IV 
having  no  root-vowel  at  all.    We  have,  for  instance — 

Ablaut  III.        Ablaut  IV. 

Vjoed-y  pod"                Sk.gen.pad'ds,  j)d-         Zendjra-M'a. 

l.-E.  j)9d'68,  Gk.  i-nl'^h-ai. 

t  Sk.  a  plur.  im-  d-        (  Gk.  Spt-cr-roi; 

Ved"  9d                   <       perf.  attd,  \     for  ipi-h-Tov 

\  I.-E.  9dM 

Vsnei^h-  snlgk-         j;f</)et,  mtgk-    vt(f>a. 

But  fiirther,  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  short  semi- 
vowels and  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  that  they  are  sonant  only 
before  consonants,  but  consonantal  before  sonants.  The  long 
sonants  and  semivowels,  similarly,  have  corresponding  conso- 
nantal forms,  viz.  ii  u^,  rr,  //,  ipm,  nn.    In  the  case,  therefore. 
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of  roots  containing  these  letters,  we  must  subdivide  further  as 
follows :  — 

Ablaut  III.  Ablaut  IV. 

I.  before  a.  before  i.  before  a.  before 

sonants.  consonants.  sonants.  consonants. 

Vbheu"    IhuU"  bhu--  Ihu^  bhu^ 

Vster-     stpr^  sir-,  sir-  sfr-. 

Sk.  ti-stir-i       arpoi'Tos,  str-uo  arpa'Tos* 

(perf.mid.) 

In  roots  which  do  not  contain  a  semivowel,  the  two  degrees 
of  the  reduced  root  are  not  distinguishaJDle.  Thus  the  present 
Sya>  with  the  reduced  root  of  an  aorist  stem,  as  explained  above, 
belongs  to  Ablaut  III.  The  participle  firaKVos  belongs,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  Ablaut  IV,  but  in  form  does  not  differ 
from  Ablaut  III,  because  a  form  like  ^Trt-KrJy  (which  would 
be  the  more  regular  formation)  would  not  be  recognizable  as 
belonging  to  the  same  verb. 

Again,  in  cases  where  Ablaut  II  contains  ^  not  accom- 
panied by  a  semivowel,  this  e  cannot  disappear  before  a  con- 
sonant in  Ablauts  III  and  IV.  In  Ablaut  III,  for  instance, 
we  can  have  nothing  but  o-KeTrrSs  and  sessus  [sed-tSs)  from  the 
roots  (ric€7r-,  sed-  with  Ablaut  II,  and  in  Ablaut  IV  o-kittos 
would  be  unpronounceable.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is 
no  difference  between  Ablauts  II,  III,  and  IV. 

Where  the  second  Ablaut  contains  a  long  vowel  (as  in  the 
root  <rrd),  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
may  be  preserved.  Thus  in  Ablaut  III  we  get  ardros,  status, 
with  the  long  vowel  shortened ;  in  Ablaut  IV  we  get  onJo) 
(for  oT-rrf-o))  without  any  vowel  at  all.  The  relation  of 
ard'TSs  to  oT-TtJ-w  is  the  same  as  that  e.g.  of  <f)l-Tv-a)  (for 
<^v-rv-(tt)  in  Ablaut  III  to  fu-tu-^o  in  Ablaut  IV.  In  fact  the 
characteristic  of  Ablaut  IV  in  all  roots  is,  wherever  possible, 
the  complete  absence  of  a  vowel. 

Ablauts  may  be  classified  in  six  series,  according  to  the 
vowel  that  they  exhibit  in  the  second  Ablaut,  which  is  known 
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I.  The 
^-series. 


as  the  middle  degfree  {MiUehtnfe),  We  shall  thus  get  the  six 
series  of  the  Ablauts  of  ^,  a,  5,  ?,  5,  9.  Under  each  series  we 
shall  expect  to  find  four  degrees,  but  for  any  root  to  appear  in 
each  of  the  four  degrees  is  rare. 

The  degrees  of  the  ^-series  are  as  follows  : — 

Ablaut  I.       Ablaut  II.     Ablaut  III.        Ablaut  IV. 

{Accented,)         {Secondary  Accent.)         (Unaccented.) 


{Accented,) 

I.-E.  o 
Greek  cu 
Latin  d 

Vdhe 


e 


no  vowel. 


a  (?),  Sk. 


a 


n 


n 


Orj-a-ofjiaL 
iLvd'Orj-iAa 


TC'd€'ixai, 

i'Oi-lxriv, 

Oi-To  (Sk.  ddhita). 


e€-T6s{Sk.iitds). 

In  the  third  Ablaut  we  find  in  Greek  forms  like  ^ercJy,  where 
a  comparison  of  the  other  languages  would  lead  us  to  expect 
rather  *^aro9,  as  the  9varalhdkti  vowel  or  schwa  is  ordinarily 
represented  in  Europe  by  a,  corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  ». 
Thus  we  have  in  Latin  catus^  ddlus,  status^  sdtus.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  €,  in  O^tos  and  similar  forms  in  Greek,  is  due  to 
the  r\  of  other  forms  of  the  verb,  just  as  the  parallel  form  hoT6s 
{JjBki.dattui)  owes  its  0  to  q>  in  5£5a)/uii  (if.  U.  iii  101 ;  De  Sauss. 

145.179). 
Ablaut  I  appears  in  Sanskrit  3  perf.  da-^Adu,  and  in  Gothic 

ddmSy  A.-S.  d^fm,  English  doom ;  possibly  also  in  sacerdos  for 

*sacro-dho'U,     Ablaut  III  is  seen  in  e.g.  Latin  creditus  for 
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*cred&tu9y  cr6detuSy  and  possibly  mfa-c^fddo  {Z.  6.  d.  P.  1 88). 
'  Ablaut  IV  does  not  appear  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  is  seen 
in  many  Sanskrit  forms,  e.g.  da-dh-mdsi^  dha^t-thda  (for 
dAa-dk-tds),  etc. 

Howeyer  dad Amdsi  corresponds  in  almost  every  way  to  rWe/uter, 
which  therefore  probably  is  for  ri-^-jmcj;,  the  €  being  a  svara^ 
bhdkti  vowel,  which  takes  that  form  rather  than  any  other 
because  of  r\  in  other  forms  (compare  t<m\yi.i,  :  lardfxfv  beside 

Oca-fjLos,  Doric  TiByjoSy  Locr.  didixos^  seems  to  be  a  redupli- 
cated form  for  d^-B-iios.     Compare  Se<r/yto5=8e-8-/ytos. 

1.  II.  III.  IV. 

iofioivrai,  iLffi^l-ri'-v  ?-<rav. 

hfi^a-Oai         ^<ra),  ^ice,  ?-jy-K€  r-€-/uiat. 

(quoted  as  perf.  jj/xa  l-^-fXT/r. 

forms  in  Herodian  iktO-^ri-yijuiv  iroSi  ^erfj. 
and  elsewhere, 
De  Sauss.  p.  140). 

Lat.  se-vi  8&-tus  (  sero  (for 

se-men  serimus         (  si-s-o). 

(cf .  Germ.  Saat^  (for  si-sft-mos), 

Engl,  seed)  (Z.  0.  d.  P.  245). 

Vde 


hCbr]  (A.  105) 

d^-fie-jioi. 

ft?y<rc 

bi'b€-TO. 

hi'hri-'Ka 

bi^a-LS' 

bid'hri'iia 

ol;i;-8e-ro5. 
hi-bi-aa-i 
(Ken.  An.  5,8.24). 

metior 

ixirpov. 

Vme 

Engl'.^""'      !^^^^)  spatiumC?). 

(where^=orig.J) 
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I.  II.  III.  IV. 

*/egh  rjixl  (for  iJx-j^O    *^^  ^^^  &li-io. 

•  rj-al  (Aeol.). 

^-j;,  fj  (for  rJKr). 
adagium  {dffky 
with  a  for  S 
from  Abl.  III). 

Vvre^    fpp<ay€        prj-y^wju  (  lppi.yr\Vy  payis  may  belong 

pa)y-a\^09   piyfo).  I    either  to  Ablaut  III  or  IV. 

p<aX'P^s      pTjyiM. 

vipriy  ipai-yri         ipiyy-etj;. 
kpoyy-^s        iprj^^iv, 

y{s)leg  krjy^civ  kayap6s. 

Xijf-(tt  Xay-cSr. 

iX-X7jK-ro9         laxus  (Engl,  slack). 

Optative  suffix  je.  i((ryCrj-v  €((r)-T-jui€i;. 

B-ie-m  6-i-mus. 

/  -  -    .  (  r&-tus. 

Vre  re-n  1  _v  ^ 

(  ra-tio. 

ced-o  I  ^''^^^'^'^' 

\  e&do(?). 

V^r^.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  roots  (of  which  there  are 
not  a  few,  Hiibschmann,  p.  85  ;  De  Sauss.  pp.  257-270)  which 
in  no  known  form  exhibit  a  true  Ablaut,  though  it  is  possible 
that  such  an  Ablaut  may  have  once  existed.  In  Greek  we 
get  &t)(n  (for  i-Fri-a-i),  i-ri^rov  (afiyror,  2.  410,  is  abnormal), 
i-rj-ii€vai,  4-Tj-To,  d-Ty-nyy,  in  Latin  venttis.  In  Greek  we  have 
i-^-yres,  but  here  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  is  not 
original,  but  due  to  the  special  tendency  in  Greek  and  Latin 
to  shorten  a  long  vowel  when  followed  by  a  semivowel  and  a 
consonant  (cf.  p.  183). 

Special  cases  of  irregularity  between  Greek  and  Latin  are 
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)3a-/utej;  beside  be-tere  (but  the  eonnexion  is  doubtful),  ircvrrj" 
Kovra  beside  quinquaginta^  Opavos  heside/renum,  etc. 


The  typical 
I. 

Ablaut  of  the  a 
II. 

-series  is — 
III.      * 

IV. 

The 
o-BerieB. 

I.E.    d 

a 

9 

no  vowel. 

Greek  a> 
Latin  o 

d{ri) 
a 

w 

a 

VstAd 

OTTy-CTQ) 
l-OTTJ-O-O 

T-ora-juiai. 
?-<rra-/ui€r. 
l-ord-i/at. 

(TV-OTTyjUia 

stare 

ora-frj-i;. 
y  ora-rrfff  (Sk. 
I  ara-Trip. 

st&-tus. 

sthi-tdij. 

stater 

stS-tim. 

stamen 

sta-tor. 
stil-tio. 

Cf.Goth.«^()/o,  sistimus  (for  si-std-mos). 

Engl.  ^^(>(>/  stetimus  (for  se-std-mo^, 
(crnjkrj),  cf.  t-<rTd'iX€v), 

which  may  Cf.    Goth,    stands^ 

be  either  of  (Engl,    atand)^    staths 

1st  or  2nd  {'8tath)\     O.H.G.  stat 

degree.  (Engl,    stead),    which 

seem  to  be  of  Abl.  III. 

Ablaut  IV  may  appear  in  Mte-H  by  metatheuB  for  ^e^i-x  (of.  de-d-i)  and  is 
certainly  seen  in  Sanskrit  ta-ttk-atuM,  ia-tth-Hs,  etc. 

ybAd  (fxavri 


<l>rinl 

(Pa-iJiiv* 

1<M 

l'(f>a^a'K€. 

TTpocfiriTrji 

i-<f>a-To, 

<t>rjixis 

<f>i'<r$ai. 

<f>rjixri 

(l>i-IX€VOS* 
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I. 


II. 


f4ri 

fabula. 

fama. 


.  III. 

TToAaf-^o-roy. 

f&-teor. 


IV. 


fdtum  should  rather  be  *fatum  (cf.  d&tam,  sidtua),  but  has  been  animilated 
to  the  first  oonjugation. 

Vgd  or  g§. 


*/pldg 


/3i)3art 
(3  sing.^) 

iTnBrJToap, 

TsiitXriyov 

TtXriyri 

plaga 


(for  piP^Ts). 


vsdr     crtapos 


a'€(rdp(is 


Xrj<r€i 
kfjcofiai 

X4krj$€ 


i^enkdyrj. 

{i^eTrkdyriaav  (may  be 
Ablaut  IV). 

plango  {ioT  pldg-no). 

(  aaCpcLv, 
\  <r€<rdpvla, 

IkaOe. 

kdOero, 

k€ka$4<r$aL, 

(  kikaaraiy 
<  ka-V'^O^ivoiy 
\  4-Xo(r-ro9  (X.  a6l). 


^  fiifidri  occurs  as  3  sing,  in  a  Laconian  epigram  in  Pollux  4.  loa,  and  is 
an  alteration  of  Curtius  for  the  MS.  0l0aprt.  Osthoff  accepts  fil-fiav-ri,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  an  alteration  of  fil-fitv-rt,  L-E.  ^ir^im-ti  (with  a  strong 
root  of  ^-series),  the  a  of  fiifiayrt  being  due  to  that  of  filfiarov,  filfiafAtVt  etc. 
(where  a»i^).  The  3  plural  would  be  fitficarrt,  like  forayri.  But  if  the 
root  is  gMfi,  the  third  plural  should  rather  be  gi-gm-^^i  — i9t-i9/i-ai^i.  fiifiayrt 
may  have  followed  the  analogy  of  lards  (  » l-orS-rrs),  as  has  been  the  case  in 
$i$6s  (Z.  a.  d.  P.  p.  375  n.). 
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I.  11. 

yOdy  T€0a>yix€vos,  Brjyci, 

(Doric  form  in  Orj^Ls. 

Hesych.).  Oriyivrj, 

VtcLk 


III. 


IV, 


y, 


sna 


//- 


oa 


^/pdg 


We  may  perhaps  add — 


im/ff,  ocior 
ciconia 
rodo 
scopae 


rqyavov 

irdKriv. 

TaK€p6S' 

vap6s 
vaixa 
va<ros. 
Nalds. 

nS,tare. 
n&trix. 

nare. 

• 

panis 
pabulum 
pastor 
pavi. 

Ttariop-ai, 

Ttavla. 

iirdoTos. 

ong  to  the  ^series. 

TTrjywiXi 
pax 

iiriyrjv, 
(  pango  (for 

(    pS^-iscor. 

a 

& 

rado. 
Bcapus 

^cupedius. 
c&no. 

scSpulae. 
&marus. 

labi. 


Bat  in  nearly  every  case  it  ib  doubtfol  whether  the  word  belongs  to  the  d- 
or  d'Series.  In  ignSrvx  beside  ^/gnd  (which  is  everywhere  else  invariable) 
there  may  be  some  oonfoBion  with  the  '^gen  or  by  metathesis  gni  in  e.  g. 


B 
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d-series.  o-senes. 

The  tjrpe  is: — 

I.  II.  III. 

Indo-European  do  9 

Greek  co  co  o(^) 

Latin  do  & 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here  the  two  first  deg^es  everywhere 
coincide. 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


» 


n 


I  or  II. 


III. 


IV. 


V<te. 


(  Sanskrit 

iCbiOfii 

hlho^v 

<      deva-t-ta 
(  =zdeva^-ta. 

iUhiO 

ihCboaav, 

ida-io 

ih0IJL€V, 

ih(OK€ 

iioT€. 

hibonKa 

ihov. 

hoDTrjp 

ihoaav. 

hdrfop 

biboraL 

hQpov 

boCrjv, 

hwks 

blbofiai, 

boTTJp, 

b6a'is, 
bap€lC»'>. 

donnm 

d&nnnt 

de-d-i. 

donare 
dos 

d&tos 

d&tor. 
datio. 

f  de-d-imus 
(      (cf.  ste-t-i). 

The  0  in  the  third  Ablaut  in  Greek  ii  due  to  the  w  of  other  fonns,  but  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Sehwa  ii  preserved  in  day€l(f,  cf.  Sanskrit  a^i-ta 

f^SZoTOS, 


VgO 


pa>Tiiv€ipa 

pdrfop 

avpdrris 


Pot6v, 
irovkvpSrcipcu 
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I  or  II. 

III. 

IV. 

irajx^oiTis 

fiOTl/jp. 

iSoViy. 

alyC^0T09. 

avfioa-iov. 

irpo^arov, 

irpo^aa-is. 

Here  again  the  a  of  Ablaut  ILL  i 

B  only  preserved  in  vpdfiarov,  wp6fia<Tis. 

\/pd  (drink),  irdva)  (Aeol.) 

ttotSv 

Ttlvia, 

Wircojca 

Triirorai 

irCofiai. 

irQixa 

TToros 

TTiTr^o-KO),     from 

i/iTTOOrif 

Trdfxa 

a   form  jh-y^ 

nOy  etc.,   (K. 

,    ^.xxvii.420). 

potor 

Ttoai.s, 

potos 

Trrfnyy, 

potio 

TTonyy, 

pocnlnm 

Ttorripiov, 

4 

potare. 

The  forms  in  the  fourth 

column  seem  to 

come  from  the 

fourth  Ablaut  of  y/j)d  increased  by  y.  The  relation  of  Inlo, 
Sanskrit />^am  is  doubtful.  The  Ablaut  pot-  (Sanskrit  pay- 
dna)  :pt  will  be  related  as  i(<ryCrj'V  to  €{a)-X-ii€V, 


W  ]JU  ^g^uu 

TT&pLa 

TTO-IIJLTJV, 

'^ko 

COS,  kQ-vos 

C&tus. 

VTpoay 

rpciyo) 

trpayov. 

WrpcoKTCU. 

Tpiyqiia. 

Tpd^ovrai, 

1  €lvoa'l<f>vXko9 

s/Fiite 

&0ia) 

i'^Foaa^. 

B  2 
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?  series.  </-S6ri©S. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all,  both  in  roots  and 
suffixes.     The  type  is  : 

I.  II  and  III.  IV. 


Indo-Enropean  8 

g 

No  vowel. 

Greek                o 

€ 

» 

Latin                 8 

e 

if 

Sxo9 

IXtt) 

toXft)  (for  n-igh'o). 

iiToxri 

^x^y 

lX€a'<l>iv  (Hesych.). 

dxioixai. 

t6ko9 

Ircjcov 

tIktod  (for  ri-TK-o)). 

riroKa. 

'^6yos 

yl^iyo). 

dfl^l-^TTO) 

iroTTf,  TtiryLOi 

iriTOfMi 

<l>6fioi 

(t>ipofxaL 

Sf 

liroy. 

it6'navov 

Tr^aa'a)  (for  irej^). 

Spyavov 

tpyov. 

ITKOItOS 

a-KiirTfo-Oai, 

• 

XoTTcfy 

X^iro). 

p6Fos 

^fft) 

ippirqv{  =  i-apF-riv). 

XoFrjj  olvO'X^F'Os 

xiFo) 

jc^-XV-rai. 

eoF6i 

eio). 

• 

bibopK€ 

bipKOfiai 

ibpOKOV,  bpiK<ov. 

<l>6p0Si  <l>opioi>y  ) 

<f>6pT0S                ) 

<t>ip<o. 

iyopi 

iyipovTo 

(  iyp^6iJL€V09i    of.    4jun|- 

i<n'€poTnj 

iLorpiTrrciv. 

hp6no9i  hibpofjLc 

fbpajxov. 

^p6fA09 

fipifMH, 

bopi 

bipo) 

bcbappiivoi. 

ipo<f>ri,  Spo<f>09 

ipi(f><o. 
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I.                         II  and  III. 

IV. 

vrSpos 

inrapov. 

Tpoiriu),  TpStroi,  Tpoirrf^ 
rirpoffta 

>   r/XTTCO 

(  T€TpaiiyAvos9  Tpairia-- 
\      0ai. 

hU<l>0opa,  (f>0opi,  <f>06p( 

)9  <f>0€p& 

(l>0apfjvaiy  i(l>0apii4vo9» 

iypriyop€ 

iy€p& 

iypia0ai. 

'lirirrnjiokyoC 

ifjiikyoi. 

fiok'n 

Pik09 

pak€iv,  /SciAAo). 

koyos,  uvXKoyrif  €lXox< 

a  k4ya). 

koypSy  iXoyoi 

kixo9. 

jMokirri 

fi^ATTQ). 

Kkoin/j,  KiKko4>a9 

HCA^TTTCO 

KkaTr4vT€s. 

^0VK6k0S 

K^kerai 

iKiKkero, 

arSkos,  oToX'/j 

aT€k& 

loToX/xai,  (TToA^i/^f  y. 

yoviH,  yovoSy  yiyova 

yivos 

yCyvofiaii  y4yaii€V. 

Kara-Kovi 

tKavov. 

irarpoKTOvoSy  Iktov€ 

KT€VQ 

KTifJLfVOSi  iKTavov. 

(l>6vos 

ir^i^arai,  lir€<^i;€. 

fiifiova 

liivos 

pA\iaiuv. 

ixovri 

fjjpia 

ixlfivai. 

ttSvos 

irivofiai. 

• 

TOVOS,  Tovri 

T€VQ 

rarrfy,  rharai. 

h6yLO% 

hifica. 

v6fios,  poixrj 

i/^/mo). 

TTOfiTny,  TflTToyi^a 

TrifjLTTa), 

TOfirj,  t6iios 

rifivo) 

iterfjLov. 

XoiTTcJff,  kikont€ 

Ac^TTO) 

IklTTOV, 

aroixos 

oTcfx^ 

itmypv^  arrlxpi. 

TOl\OS 

Ttlxos. 

&koiTrjs 

ikcCTrjs 

ikiTtiv, 

oZde 

clhofjLai 

tbfjLtVy  Ibciv. 

TT€TTOi0€ 

TTC^do) 

iTf€Tn0p,€v,  Tri0ia0aL 

dlixos 

ct/ii 

ltl€V. 

a-TTOvbrl 

a"JT€vb<o, 

€lkrjkov0a 

ik€v{0)a'Ofiai 

ijkv0ov. 

<l>€vy(o 

t^vyov* 

iK6koV0O9 

Kik€V0O9. 
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Latin  instances  are  comparatiyely  rare,  bat  we  may  notice 
toga  :  tego — moneo  :  mens — noceo  :  nex,  etc.  Most  of  the  known 
instances  will  be  given  in  the  Appendjx  on  the  Grammatical 
Function  of  Ablaut« 


^-series. 


a>senes. 
The  type  is : — 

I. 

II  and  III 

Indo-European 

Greek 

Latin 

a 
a 
a 

a 

w 

a 

Kvvayos 

iyo) 

1  ^i^i  rjyayov 

No  vowel. 


99 


ambages,  coagolum     iyp69. 
exa(g)men  ago,  agilis,  ager. 


S-yyLOs  (i-y-lJi'Os), 
where  o  may  be 
prothetic ;  cf .  San- 
skrit y-»w«. 


dy6s,  iwutros  probably  belong  to  the  third  degree,  which,  however,  here 
cannot  differ  from  the  seoond  (p.  235). 


brfF-iov 


ha-la)fi€-bav'ix4vo9     hvri  (bF-ti). 

Sd-Tjrai,  bios,  baCs, 

iirS,  ab  po-situs. 


This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Osthoff  of  the  Latin  prefix  po-  (Z.  &,  d.  P. 
35,  M.  U.  iv,  340). 

(  iJMKpSsi  naaaov, 
fxfJKOi,  IxrjKiaroi        <       [xaK€bv6s, 

(  MaKibov€s,  cf.  macer. 

al0€i,  ald6iM€V09, 
alOrlpf  aWprj, 

aestus,  aestas 

-qFds,  ai<ra)9  (Aeol.)  \ 
ioDS  (Attic  meta-     r  avpiov. 
thesis)  i  Aurora. 

fipi.  ) 

yiyri0€,  y^aOe  )      . 

(Pindar)  {yaC<o,  yavpos. 

gavisus  /  gaudeo. 


I  Idus  (day  of  the  fall 
>     moon). 

)  Wapos. 
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I.  II  and  III.  IV. 

^r  i  KaloD,  jcat/cro), 

'  (  KiKOviMii  jcav/ia. 

clavis,  KXdls  cl&udo. 

So  in  the  verbal  snflBxes  -fiai,  -o-ai,  -rot,  -orai,  -fit,  -(ri,  -T4, 
-cvrt, 

^-series.  ^-series. 

The  type  is  :— 

1.  II  or  III.  IV. 

Indo-Enropean  0  ^  No  vowel. 

Greek  q>  o  „ 

Latin  0  ^  a 

ivonTTTJ  dirrj,  Sfxiia, 

ocolns. 

%/(?(;{  (hate)     odi,  exosos  5dium,  odiosus. 

y/od  (smell)   JScode,  6b<obrj  J^ci,  (Jd/mi^. 

€v<ihri9  olere,  olidus,  odor. 

\/(?r  Spwp€  Spcro,  Spfi€V09. 

&pop€i  Spwrai. 

Zpro, 

oritur,  ortus,  origo. 

'k/vor  '  6p(ip€iVf  &pa  opovraiy  oipos,  6p6xa, 

'jrpa>l  irpo,  irpSfMos  Ttp'Cv. 

pro  (lengthened  as 

a  monosyllable). 

fodi  odere,  fossos,  fossa. 

/  \d<rK<u 
(for 


loquor,  locatos       h 


AttK- 
O-KO)), 

iXaKov, 
AeAa- 
\  Kvia. 


-^^    .  '   j  <}Aetrai,  ovXo/i€ro9, 
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I.  II  or  III.  IV. 

iXlin]  ulna  (?). 

Roote  with      We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  some  special  points  in  con- 
long  vowel,  nexion  with  the  theory  of  Ablaut. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  heavy 
roots  (i.  e.  those  of  the  long  vowel  series)  where  the  long  vowel 
remains  permanent  and  is  never  reduced.  This  fixity,  however, 
may  be  a  later  development  superseding  an  original  Ablaut 
Such  roots  are,  for  instance,  ^/ve  in  i-ry/mt  (given  above),  Sanskrit 
rati  (third  singular),  \^ple  in  Sanskrit  pnm,  ir\r]To,  plenus, 
etc.,  y/snif  in  vrjiia,  nevi,  Gothic  nepla,  O.  H.  G.  ndjan.  Com- 
pare the  whole  group  of  words  connected  with  r^-rpry-rai, 
prjTOip,  i-firy-ro9,  fii-fij-fievoy,  KL''\rl'iJL€vai,  and  fjixi^,  iemi^,  San- 
skrit idmi ;  firjv,  mensis,  Gothic  fnena,  Sanskrit  mds,  in  none  of 
which  do  we  find  any  cognate  form  with  a  short  vowel,  or  at 
any  rate  a  short  vowel  that  is  certainly  the  representative 
of  a  primitive  short  vowel. 
Confu-  A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  owing  to  the  existence  of 

the  same  vowel  in  difierent  Ablaut-series,  the  series  tend 
eventually  to  get  confused  with  one  another.  Thus  the  fact 
that  the  vowel  that  amplifies  a  nasal  sonant  in  Greek  is  a 
tends  to  cause  many  words  that  really  belong  to^he  ^-series 
to  pass  to  the  £t-series.  Thus  x^^'^^^^^  ^  ^  nasalised  present 
from  a  root  ghend^  ff^^^t  &s  ^^  pre^kend-o,  but  it  has  passed 
entirely  into  the  ^-series  in  Ki^avba,  The  true  vowel  is  seen  in 
Xc^o-o/iat  for  xfi^btrofjiai.  So  Trdo^o),  iiraOov,  iriOos,  etc.,  might 
make  us  suppose  we  were  dealing  with  an  ^root,  if  it  were 
not  for  iriTTOvOa,  irivOos,  TTtlaofiai  (Trer^-o-o/mai). 

By  a  similar  confusion,  roots  of  the  ^-series  have  passed  into 
the  ^-series.  For  instance  the  Gothic  sefum  corresponds  to  an 
Indo-European  se-sd-mem  (reduplicated),  which  regularly  be- 
came sedmeni.  In  sidmefn,  however,  the  stem  was  naturally 
taken  to  be  sed-,  and  accordingly,  though  the  root  sM  belongs 
to  the  ^-series,  which  does  not  properly  show  e  in  any  degree, 
yet  a  long  e  of  a  secondary  origin  comes  in  this  way  to  be 
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considered  as  an  original  Ablaut  of  the  ^-series.  It  is  by  the 
analogy  of  cases  like  this  that  we  get  forms  with  i  &om  roots 
which  cognate  forms  show  to  belong  to  the  ^-series.  Thus  we 
have  fi^$-09,  ixriaroDp,  O.  H.  G.  mdzUy  German  Mass  by  the 
side  of  /m^d-o),  mddus,  Gothic  mita  :  fjiip-ixrip-a  by  ixip^ifiva : 
Ug^ula  beside  Kgo :  reg-ula  beside  rigo^  etc.  E  also  appears 
in  the  ^-series  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  augment  with 
the  following  vowel.  Thus  Indo-European  e-ed-azzzeda,  San- 
skrit dda^  Latin  edi  (beside  edo),  (cf.  I.-E.  e-es^a,  Sanskrit  asa^ 
Greek  i}a),  and  long  e  thus  appearing  as  an  apparently  regular 
member  of  the  ^-series,  it  was  but  a  further  step  to  introduce 
into  this  series  d.  For  0  :  e  was  a  regular  Ablaut,  and  e  :  e 
had  come  to  be  thought  one :  the  two  together  naturally  pro- 
duced a  triple  Ablaut  o  :  e  :  ^,  Hence  ib-wb-rj  (a  redupli- 
cated form)  from  the  root  M. 

Once  more,  the  Ablauts  e  :  ^  and  a  :  a  are  regular,  and 
these  by  a  natural  concision  give  rise  to  an  Ablaut  e  :  &. 
Hence  perhaps  celo,  cdligo,  supercilium ;  sica  (said  to  be  for  ^seca, 
cf.  svs/ncio  beside  sus/Acio),  s^care,  s&xum. 

Again,  0  appears  in  the  ^-series  by  a  different  process.  The 
nom.  sing,  of  consonantal  stems,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  accus.  stem,  without 
adding  s.  Thus  we  get  fj-yeixdv,  fjds  (Sanskrit  ace.  vsdsam), 
TTfiOd  (stem  ends  in  -oj,  K.  Z.  xxvii.  371),  Sanskrit  gdus^  vdi, 
pad.  Thus  we  should  originally  have  had  the  series : — 
Indo-European  nom.  pod,  accpSdip,  g&rL.ped6s,  or  pdSs  (bdds). 

cf.  Dor.  irds         Tr6ba  pedis,  Zendfra-bd-a. 

But  series  of  this  type  give  J  as  an  apparently  regular  member 
of  the  Ablaut  0  :  e,  i.  e.  the  ^-series.  Accordingly  on  this 
analogy  we  get  the  following  groups  : — 


Kkdyjf 

KkOTtrj 

KXiTTTO) 

(TKdy^ 

(TKOiriuy 

(TKiTTTOpLai. 

-napa^Xdyj/ 

pxiirai. 

<l>dp,  fur 

<f>6p09 

<l>4p<a. 

dw,  b&fia 

b6ixos 

bilXO). 

rpcDTrdo) 

rpoTtos 

rpcVft). 

r/3(DX(io> 

Tpo\6s 

Tp4x<^. 
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arpaxfiixo  aTp6<f>os  (rrpi<l>a), 

Troi>\4oixai  WAofiai. 

TTcordofAai  TtoTiopxu  itiropjai. 

poafiixa  v6ixos  viyLOU, 

Cf.  moSi  me-tiaTy  ixhpov,  and  plorare  beside  plere. 
There  are  other  cases  of  abnormal  relations  between  vowels 
which  are  Certainly  not  original,  but  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily 
explained  (cf.  pp.  72-76). 
Thus  we  have : — 


TtOiVCLIXCU 

ttCtpyiiu 

a-Klbptipn 

Kipvriixt 

1tl(TVp€S 

yvvrj 

XVK09 

fxvKrj 


K^pivvvfju. 
Aeol.  iria-avpf^. 

nox,  Sanskrit  naita^  Gothic  nails. 
SvofjLa,  nomen. 
Sanskrit  nakhd, 
Boeotian  fiavii  (p.  134). 
Sanskrit  ifka^  Gothic  vulfs  (p.  1 27). 
Sanskrit  cakrds^  Gothic  hwehla. 
mola. 

There  are  also  instances  which  make  it  impossible  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Ablauts  a  :  0  and  a  :  ^,  as  isolated  pheno- 
mena, but  we  can  in  these  cases  establish  no  general  law. 
Thus  we  have : — 

KoX-afipos,  aper  (Curt.  0,  E,  p.  373). 

Kava(,  cavilla. 

<ra(iT€pos,  sanus. 

Xayyi^io. 

ixivvos. 

i(t>€V0Si  cf.  ap-tus  :  op-timus. 

bibitrKU)  (for  bi'baK-<rK(a), 


oppia 

COOSi  <r6(i},  0*0)09 

koyyiC(t),  longus 
fjLovvos,  monile 
SfiTTinj  (opes  ?) 
doceo 
upupa 


But  ivtifff  is  by  popular  etymology  oonneoted  with  iv&imis  (fvotjf  ifr6nTrjs  rStv 
alrov  KOKW  Aesch.  Frag,  291),  and  upupa  would  be  by  assimilation  in  an 
onomatopoeic  name. 


orcus 


arx. 
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focus 

jocas 

ad-ol-esco 

pollere,  u-pil-io 

otdfia 

61kto9 

tfi9,  ovifl  ^ 

loqui 

domare 

portio 


fax. 

jacio. 

alere. 

Pales. 

aemidus. 

aeger. 

avilla,  avena  (but  see  p.  187). 

Xia-Kciv,  iXaKOV, 

baixav. 


pars. 

In  some  cases  the  0  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  a  liquid  sonant, 
and  the  a  in  Greek  to  a  liquid  or  nasal  sonant. 

Cases  of  an  Ablaut  a  :  e  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  theory  are: — 

ardea  :  ipoiibi6i, 

PoBsibly  both  represent  an  original  fdi,  the  c  in  Greek  being  prothetic. 

iv€yK€Lv    (for    i'V€-vK'€LV,   implying   a 

strong  yv€K), 

merges. 

men-da. 

i'FcO'Xov, 

festuca. 

her-ctum,  cf.  co-hors. 

re(t)mus,  ipcTfws. 


anes 

nactus 

margo 

man-cus 

vas  (vdd-) 

maneo 

&stigium 

hara 

malus 

rtitis 

quattuor 


{ 


Wo-o-opey. 

In  few,  however,  of  these  cases  can  the  connexion  be  considered 
certain.  Many  contain  a  liquid  or  nasal,  and  the  treatment 
of  long  sonants  in  Latin  is  too  doubtful  for  us  to  express  any 
certainty  as  to  the  relation ;  rates  may  be  for  r9ies,  and  be 
related  to  the  long  rj  in  rpiripriSy  as  ddtus  in  creditus  to  rC'drj-fn. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Accent. 


Import-  No  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  the  history  of  accent 

^^^^^  in  the  Indo-Eoropean  languages  has  as  yet  been  attained,  and 
indeed  it  is  only  recently  that  the  qaestion  has  come  to  be  of 
scientific  importance.  A  few  years  ago  the  fSEMjt  that  irdba  was 
paroxytone  but  irobos  oxytone  was  one  to  be  remembered  for 
the  purposes  of  exact  scholarship,  but  had  no  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  language  as  a  whole.  But  later  hypotheses  have 
connected  all  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut  and  inflexion  with 
those  of  accent ;  the  great  principle  known  as  Vemer's  law  has 
illustrated  the  original  accentuation  of  the  North  European 
languages,  established  its  relation  to  that  of  South  Europe,  and 
shown  that  both  systems  are  to  be  traced  back  to  some  one 
system  prevailing  in  the  original  Indo-European  language.  It 
therefore  becomes  of  more  importance  to  ask  what  this  accent 
is  that  bears  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation in  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  is  so  difierent  from  that 
obtaining  in  Greek. 
Meaning  By  the  term  accent  in  its  widest  sense  we  understand  (i)  the 
o  ccen  .  j^ij^^jyg  stress  or  (a)  the  relative  joi^A  with  which  the  difierent 
parts  of  a  word  or  sentence  are  pronounced.  That  is,  the 
question  of  accent  is  concerned  with  the  laws  which  apply  to 
the  synthesis  of  combined  sounds.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, in  dealing  with  the  difierent  letters,  that  they  do  not 
actually  exist  as  individual  sounds,  but  only  in  the  combina- 
tions of  the  spoken  language.  The  division  of  the  elements 
of  speech  into  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  is  partly  logical, 
partly  due  to  considerations  of  convenience,  and  only  in  part 
phonetic.     As  a  collection  of  mere  sounds,  language  is  not 
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divided  into  words  or  sentences:  this  division  results  only 
from  attending  to  the  meaning  that  these  sounds  convey. 
But  the  division  into  syllables  is  more  entirely  a  phonetic  Ezspira- 
qnestion.  If  sentences  were  uttered  with  the  same  force  J^^^^ 
throughout,  the  question  of  a  division  into  syllables  would  not 
arise.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  different  elements  that 
compose  any  group  of  sounds  are  uttered  with  various  degrees 
of  force,  which  can  be  inl^nite  in  number.  It  is  this  that  we 
mean  by  the  exspiratory  accent,  which  depends  on  the  stress, 
the  degree  of  energy  or  strength  of  voice  with  which  a  sound 
is  pronounced. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  a  variation  in  the  tone  or  Chromatic 
pitch  with  which  different  syllables  are  pronounced.     This**'^"*' 
variation  consists  in  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  and  constitutes  the  musical  or  chromatic  accent. 

No  Indo-European  language  employed  exclusively  either 
the  exspiratory  or  the  chromatic  accent,  but  one  or  other 
always  predominated.  In  the  classical  lang^uages,  for  in- 
stance, the  main  principle  of  accentuation  was  musical,  and 
hence  the  name  itpo^i^hla  given  to  accent.  In  the  languages 
of  North  Europe  the  principle  was,  as  in  our  own  language, 
exspiratory,  though  of  course  differences  of  pitch  were  also 
employed.  In  a  language  like  French  the  distinctions  of 
stress  are  less  marked  and  the  syllables  are  nearly  uniform. 

The  questions  whether  the  accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  Accent  in 
identical  in  nature,  how  fcr  the  accent  is  to  be  considered  ^^^ 
purely  exspiratory,  how  far  chromatic,  and  how  we  axe  to 
reconcile  accent  with  the  phenomena  of  quantity  and  rhythm^ 
are  too  complex  and  too  much  disputed  for  us  to  enter  into 
them  at  any  length  here.  But  we  may  remark  that,  if  the 
accent  were  purely  chromatic,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
tendency  should  have  arisen  to  draw  back  the  accent  from 
the  end  of  the  word,  or  how  it  should  have  come  to  stand  in 
such  close  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut. 

The  importance  of  a  consideration  of  accent  in  the  com-  Grimm's 
parison  of  the  Indo-European  languages  can  best  be  illus-    ^' 
trated  by  the  principle  known  as  Yemer's  law.    The  law  of 
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the  permatation  of  consonants  between  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  Soathem  Europe  was  formulated  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  and  established  a  fixed  relation  between  the  con- 
sonantal sounds  of  German  and  the  classical  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  which  here  represent  the  original 
Indo-European  language.  Where  Greek  and  Latin  show 
Aspirates,  German  shows  Mediae ;  where  Greek  and  Latin 
show  Mediae,  German  shows  Tenues ;  where  Greek  and 
Latin  show  Tenues,  German  shows  Spirants  or  Fricative 
sounds. 

The  results  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

I.-E.  Tenues      i,  t,   p   =  Germ.  Spirants  ^,   th^,  f. 
I.-E.  Mediae      ^^   d,   b    =  Germ.  Tenues    i,    t,  p. 
I.-E.  Aspirates  gh^  dk,  bh  =  Germ.  Mediae    ^,   rf,    b. 
"^^  By  the  word  *  German,'  we  understand  the  original  German 

languages,  language.  The  German  or  Teutonic  languages,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  34),  fall  into  three  groups — the  Gothic,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  West  German.  The  first  two  may,  for 
philological  purposes,  be  classed  together  as  East  German. 
Of  these  Gothic  is  phonetically  the  type  of  the  original 
German  language.  It  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  the 
East  Goths  or  Ostrogoths,  and  the  West  Goths  or  Visigoths. 
Of  the  language  of  the  Ostrogoths  there  are  no  remains. 
The  language  of  the  Visigoths  is  known  through  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas  (a.  n.  311) ;  it  still  survived  to 
some  extent  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  Crimea  till  the 
1 6th  century. 

The  oldest  remains  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  (p.  34) 
date  from  the  12th  century.  These  languages  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Gothic. 

The  history  of  the  West  Germans  is  complete  confrision 
until  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  the  6th  century.  Eleven 
main  tribes  are  to  be  distinguished — Lombards,  Burgundians, 
Bavarians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Hessians,  Thuringians,  Angles, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians. 
East  and  In  the  first  instance.  West  is  distinguished  from  East 
WestGer-  Q^pj^^^  \^j  j^^  inflexion  of  the  verb.    The  East  Germans 
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formed  the  and  sing.  pret.  of  strong  verbs  in  -t  (namt,  gaft\ 
the  West  Germans  in  -t  (ndmi,  gdbi)^  but  from  the  beginning 
of  the  literary  period  other  distinctions  begin  to  appear.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Frisians  from  the  6th  cen- 
tary  is,  for  political  reasons,  distinct.  The  remaining  lan- 
guages have  three  periods,  distinguished  as  Old,  Middle^  and 
New. 

The  Old  High  German  period  extends  to  iioo  a.  d.,  with  High  and 
a  literature  of  glosses,  glossaries,   ecclesiastical  translations,  ^^^®^ 
hymns,  and  some  popular  poetry  among  the  Franks  of  the 
upper  Rhine,  the  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians.     The  Lombards, 
Burgundians,  and  West  Franks  became  completely  Roman- 
ised, and  their  languages  disappear. 

In  the  German  district  proper  during  this  period  we  find 
in  operation,  though  only  partially  and  unequally  a  Lautver" 
schiebung  or  mutation  of  consonants.  It  took  place  most 
completely  and  earliest  in  the  South  (High  German),  less  and 
less  towards  the  North  (Low  German).  The  Low  German 
dialects  are  the  least  changed,  and  most  nearly  represent  the 
original  German  language. 

Thus,  disregarding  dialectic  differences — 

t  initial  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  fricative  z  {:=z  tz) ;  e.g. 
Low  G.  teihn  =  H.  6.  zehn.  Medial  and  final  t  becomes  a 
spirant  which  is  written  z  but  pronounced  sharp  9  (Germ.  iz). 
This  change  took  place  about  600  a.  d. 

k  medial  and  final  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  spirant  ch ;  e.  g. 
Low  G.  spreien=Il.  G.  iprechen. 

p  medial  or  final  becomes  y*  in  all  H.  G. ;  e.  g.  Low  G. 
9chapy  H.  G.  9chaf. 

h  and^  remain  unaltered. 

M  gradually  passed  to  ^  in  H.  G. ;  e.g.  brother  became 
bruder. 

d  became  H.  G.  L  In  the  intermediate  districts  k  and  g, 
p  and  b  are  not  distinguished. 

Middle  High  German  embraces  the  period  from  iioo  a.  d. 
to  the  T4th  century;  New  High  German  the  period  since 
that  time. 
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Ezceptiona      Having  defined  the  term  '  German '  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
to  Gnmm  8  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  which  are  threefold.     We   have 
first  special  combinations  of  consonants.   Indo-European  ik,  st^ 
sp  are  *  protected '  by  the  hard  spirant  9,  which  remains  un- 
[^  changed;  the  following  hard  mutes  do  not,  as  by  Grimm's 

law,  become  the  corresponding  aspirated  mutes,  but  remain 
unaltered.  Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European 
combinations  ^,  pi,  the  i  and  p  by  Grimm's  law  become  A  and 
/  respectively,  but  the  following  hard  dental  is  unchanged 
{K,  Z.  xi.  161 ;  Paul  und  Braune  Beitrdge,  5.  53^). 
Grass-  Another  class  of  exceptions  fell  under  the  head  of  Grass- 

In^,  mann's  law  {K.  ^.xii.  81) :  by  which,  in  the  apparently  anom- 

alous cases  like  Sk.  duhitar  (=Goth.  dauMar),  Sk.  bandk  (  = 
Goth,  hindan),  it  is  shown  that  the  Indo-European  stem  began 
and  ended  with  an  aspirate,  but  that  in  the  derived  languages 
the  double  aspirate  in  the  same  syllable  was  not  tolerated,  and 
accordinglyl.-E.  bhendh-  became  Sk.  handh-,  Gk.  ttci;^-  (for 
<^ei^-  in  TT^vOepSs,  wet(r/uwi),  Lat.  qf-^end-iw,  and  Goth,  hind-en, 
quite  regularly. 
Verner^s  A  third  class  of  exceptions  comes  under  the  law  enunciated 
by  Vemer  {K,  Z.  xxiii.  98  sqq.),  which  explains  those  cases  in 
which  sonant  mutes  g,  d,  b  in  the  German  languages  cor- 
respond, not  to  the  aspirated,  but  to  the  hard  mutes  k,  t,  p  in 
the  Indian  and  Indo-European  languages.  We  have,  for 
instance.  Germ,  tegu-  =  I.-E.  dekem,  Germ,  modar  =  I.-E. 
mdtar,  Goth,  bairand  ==Sk.  bharanti. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  these  excep- 
tions, that  it  may  be  clear  that  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant. 

A.    German  g  =  I.-E.  L 

German.  Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

saga  (saw)  seco. 

^®      V    j;  l  hv€Tr€  insece. 

A.-5.  secgan  ) 

>egna-(thane)  .  ^^^^^^ 

A.-S.  pegn  ) 


law. 
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Qerman.  Sanskrit. 

Goth,  hals-aggan 

(curve  of  neck) 

A.-S.  angan      (arrow- 
head) 

B.    Germ,  d  =  I.-E.  t, 

)?ridja      ) 
A.-S.  J^ridda     J 

Goth,  fadi-    (in    com-  x 
pomids       like  r 


trtlya 


bru)?-fadi,  ( 

bridegroom)     ' 


} 


fedv6r 
A.-S.  fedver 

and- (opposite)   ^  ^^^^ 
A.-S.  andswerian 

andja  (end) 
A.-S.  ende 


catvdras 


} 


} 


anta,  antya 


Greek. 


hyKiLv 


TTo<ns. 


ivrl 


Latin. 


ancus. 


tertius. 


ria-a-apcs       quatuor. 


ante. 


antiae. 


C.    Germ.  6  =  I.-E.  p. 

Germ.  se6an,  A.-S.  seqfon  (seven)  =  Sk.  saptan,  kirrif 
septem. 

But  we  have  also  cases  of  variation  in  consonantal  change  Variation 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  root.  ini^eBame 

root. 

(i)  I.-E.  ^=Germ.  A  and^. 

Goth,  taiAun  (A.-S.  tyn)=h4Ka,  decern;  but  from  the  same 
root  comes  a  noun  le^u,  Goth.  %w,  O.H.G.  -zi^,  A.-S.  -^iy, 
Eng.  'ty  (in  twen-ty). 

So  Germ,  hauha,  A.-S.  hedh  (high),  N.H.G.  hoch. 

hauga  (heap)  (N.H.G.  hiig-el). 

Germ,  teuhan,  Goth,  tiuhan  =  duco  (N.H.G.  ziehen). 

tuga,  O.H.G.  A.-S.  heretoga,  N.H.G.  Herzog. 
Germ,  fanhan,    subst.  &nga        N.H.G.  fang, 
slahan  |  slaga  schlag. 

A.-S.  sledn    j  A.-S.  slaga. 
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socer. 


socms. 


German.  Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

O.H.G,  swehor    )  m        ^  .       , 

A.-S.     Bveor       /      =     Sk.  ^^«ra     i^vpos 

O.H.G.  Bwigar     )  _,_  ^       .       , 

A..S.     sveger     }      =     Sk.  fr«fm      iKvpi 

(ii)  I.-E  ^=Germ./  and  d. 

fraj^jan  (understand)     snbst.  fr6da    A.-S.  &6d. 
8o]>a  (satisfying)    sada    cf.  sator,  sat,  satis, 
leil'an  (go)     A.-S.  li'S  (limb)     A.-S.  Isedan,  l&d. 
(iii)  p  and  b  have  coalesced  in  most  German  languages,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  find  the  same  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
labials. 
Variation-      Particularly  is  the  same  variation  noticeable  in  conjugation : 
tion!^^'*^  the  German  surd  fricatives  and  sonant  mutes  which  answer  to 
Indo-European  surd  mutes  so  divide  themselves  in  conjugation 
that  all  present  forms  (infin.,  pres.  indie,  conj.,  imper.,  part.) 
and  the  singular  of  pret.  indie,  show  surd  fricatives,  all  other 
forms  sonant  mutes. 

A.    I.-E.  A  =  Germ.  A  (iv),  g. 

In  the  following  list  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are  given  to  illus- 
trate old  German. 


N.  H.  G. 
schlagen 


aehen 


Pres.  inf.  A.S.  I  sing.  pret. 

sledn  (strike)        sloh 
ledn  (abuse)         Idh 
hlehhan  (laugh)  hldh 


seon  (see) 


•^  jx  f  feolan  (hide) 

(commend) )  ^       ' 

>J>eon 


gedeihen 

(grow) 
leihen  (lend)      lihan 
Ziehen  (drag)     te6n 
fliehen  (fly)        fle6n 

B.    I.-E.  t,  =  Germ.  \,  d. 
Engl,  quoth       cwe'San 

come)  ; 


seah 
fealh 

l>&h 

lah 

tedh 

fledh 

vearS 


I  plnr.  pret. 

slogon 
16gon. 
hlogon. 
ssegon. 

fulgon. 

J;igon 

[ligon]. 

tugon 

flugon 


Past  pt. 

slagen. 


I'egen. 

togen. 
flogen. 


cwse^Son    cweden. 
vurdon     vorden. 
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N.  H.  G.       Pres.  inf.  A.S.  i  sing.  pret.   I  plor.  pret    Past  pt. 

scineiden  (cut)  sniiSan  sna'S         snidon      sniden. 

scAreiten  \       'x  •v. 

(     \\r\         f8cri*5an  scratS        scridon. 

\  'I  se<5Ban  sed-S         sudon       soden. 

cook)  j 

It  is  clear  that  these  variations,  which  run  through  the 
Old  Northern,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
High  German  languages  cannot  have  originated  independently 
in  each.  The  sphere  is  too  limited  and  definite,  and  the 
acoustic  difference  too  small,  for  analogy  to  come  in.  So  that 
where  we  find  them  in  one  language  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing them,  even  though  not  actually  found,  for  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  It  is  true  that  the  variation  is  un- 
known to  Gothic,  which  has  the  surd  fricatives  throughout ; 
but  Gothic  in  other  respects  has  a  tendency  to  uniformity  un- 
known to  the  other  Germanic  languages. 

The  difference  then  must  go  back  to  a  period  before  the 
separate  existence  of  the  several  German  languages ;  and  the 
explanation  of  the  variation  in  conjugation  must  also  be 
the  explanation  of  that  in  individual  word-forms,  i.  e. 

iehan  beside  tegu  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
slahana  (infin.)  beside  slagana  (past  pt.). 

brSpar  beside  mSdar  in  the  same  way  as  kvej)ana  beside 
kvedana. 

Now  the  Indo-European  system  of  verb  inflexion  depends 

upon : — 

(i)  Difference  of  termination. 

(ii)  Difference  of  root-vowel. 

(iii)  Presence  or  absence  of  augment  and  reduplication, 
(iv)  Difference  of  accent. 
Now  take  the  following  groups  of  primitive  German  forms : — 
kvel'ana  kva];  kv&dum        kvedana. 

slahana  sloh  slogum         slagana. 

li}?ana  lai|?  lidum  lidana. 

Here  the  terminations  of  kv€)fana  and  kvedana  are  the  same,  but 
the  consonants  different ;  therefore  the  variiation  in  the  con- 
sonants cannot  depend  on  (i). 

8  % 
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Slahana  has  a  short,  9l6h  a  long  vowel ;  but  the  con- 
sonant is  the  same ;  therefore  the  variations  cannot  depend 
on  (ii). 

They  cannot  depend  on  (iii),  as  this  will  not  accoont  for 
change  in  non-verbal  forms ;  and  we  should  have  expected 
the  same  form  throughout  the  preterite,  which  is  not  the 
ease. 

Therefore,  by  the  method  of  exhaustion,  it  must  depend 
on  (iv). 

But  this  can  also  be  proved  inductively — ^the  law  that  results 
being  this :  Where  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  is  on  the  root 
syllable,  we  have  in  German  surd  fricatives  at  the  end  of  roots ; 
where  the  accent  falls  ofh  the  termination^  we  have  sonant 
mutes. 

We  may  illustrate  the  laws  in  the  system  of  verbal  inflexion 
as  follows : — 

A.  Where  the  root  is  accented  in  Sanskrit ;  in  German 
we  have  snrd  fricatives  in  the  corresponding  conjugation. 

Sanskrit  pres.  indie.  =     German  pres.  indie. 


hheddmi 

U}7a. 

Ihedasi 

MJ;is. 

bhedatiy  etc. 

lljrij;. 

,     „     pres.  potential    = 

„     „     pres.  conj. 

hhedeyam,  etc. 

li]>au,  etc. 

,     „     pres.  imp.            = 

„     „     pres.  imp. 

bheda,  etc. 

lij>,  etc. 

,     „    pres.  part.  act.    = 

„     „     pres.  part.  act. 

bhedant^ 

li)?and — 

,     „    verb,  subst.        = 

„     „    infin. 

bhSdana 

li]mn. 

,,       „  perf.  ind.  sing.  = 

„     „     pret.  ind.  sing. 

bibhSda 

lai)>. 

bibheditha,  etc. 

laist. 

B.  Where  the  termination  is  accented  in  Sanskrit,  in  German 
We  have  sonant  mutes : — 

Sanskrit  perf.  ind.  plur.  =     German  pret.  ind.  plur. 
bibhidimd  lidum. 
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libhidd  lidu)?. 

biihidus  lidun. 

Sanskrit  perf.  potent.       =  German  pret.  conj. 

bibhidt/amy  etc.  lidjau,  etc. 

„     „     peri^.  part.  pass. 

biinnd  (  =  bhidnd)  lidana. 

The  same  principle  underlies  the  relation  of  *  and  z  {r)  in 
the  German  langnages.  For  an  Indo-European  s  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  *,  sometimes  in  Gothic  by  a  z,  which  in 
other  German  languages  is  r.  The  conditions  determining 
the  appearance  of  the  sonant  z  (r),  instead  of  the  surd  «,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  determine  the  appearance  of  ^,  ^instead  of 
A,  J>.  E.g.  A.-S.  edre  answers  to  aurU  for  ^ausis,  but  ndse  to 
nasuSy  mus  to  Sk.  mu9. 

Also  in  conjugation,  we  find  A.-S.  cedsan,  ceds,  curon,  coren^ 
where  s  and  r  alternate  on  the  same  principle  as  A  and^,/  and 
d  above. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  division  of  syllables  all 
consonants  go  with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g^/ad-ar^Jinp'an, 
We  may  illustrate  this  division  by  comparing  the  English 
pronunciation  of  mag-nan-im-it-y  with  the  French  ma-gna- 
nUmi-td, 

Further  illustration  of  the  operation  of  Verner's  law  is 
reserved  for  a  foot-note^. 


^  (a)  Individaal  cases  are — 

Sk.  mdtdr 

Germ.  mddar. 

pitdr 

8nu§a  (cf.  rv6s,  i 

catvaras 

nurus) 

fadar. 
A.-S.   8n6ru. 
Germ.  hund. 

fedvOr. 

saptdn  {}v76l) 
Further — 

seban. 

Sk.  keH  (appearance) 
dntara 
antdr              inter 

Germ. 

haidu      A.-S.  had  (-hood). 
an]>ara              6iSer  (other), 
undar                under  (under). 

dtl                   yriaaa. 

an-a-ti- 

anadi                ened. 

(5)  In  Sanskrit  causatives  the  accent  feU  on  the  suffix :  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  German  causatives,  e.  g. : — 

hl5gjan  (to  make  to  laugh)  from  hlahjan. 
hangjan  (to  hang,  trans.)     from  hanhan  (intrans.) 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  account  depends  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Sanskrit  in  the  majority  of  cases 
represents  the  original  Indo-European  accent^  but  this  hypo- 

fra-vardjan  (to  destroy)        from  fravairjiaii. 
landjan  (to  lend)  from  sm)>aii  (to  go), 

nazjan  (to  save)  from  nesan  (Grerm.  genesen). 

laizjan  (to  teach)  from,  llsan  (to  know),  cf.  de-lirare. 

And  generall J  we  may  say  tliat  there  is  no  Grerman  eaniatiye  with  hy  }>,  s 
as  final  rowel  of  the  root. 

(c)  Strong  verbs  in  German  correspond  to  the  first  and  fourth  Indian  classes, 
which  accent  the  root  syllable.  Accordingly  the  Indian  termination  *t  corre- 
sponds to  a  Grerman  dy  e.  g.  :— 

Grerman  3  Hng,  prea.  ind.  berid  «       Sanskrit  hhdraH. 

a  plur,  pret.  ind.  berid  «s  hhdratha, 

2  plwr.  prea,  conj,  beraid  =  hhdreta, 

3  phtr,  pret.  imd,  berand  »  hhdranti. 
{d)  The  Sanskrit  ending  -td  of  the  participle  ooiresponds  to  a  German 

-da,  e.  g.  :— 

Sanskrit  damitd  .Gkthic  tamida  English  tamed. 

tdditd.  satida  sated. 

fnatd  monda. 

jdtd  kunda  Grerman  kind. 

frutd  A.-S.  hltid  English  loud. 

Compare  the  participial  forms  kaldd  (cold),  root  ^el-,  aldd  (old,  of.  cdtus), 
dauda  (dead). 

(e)  Words  formed  with  the  suffix  it  are  sometimes  ozytone,  sometimes 
barytone  in  Sanskrit.    We  find  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  dental  in 
German. 
Thus:— 

ga-qum-)>i  Sanskrit  ff^-H. 

ga-baur-]>i  ^/hher  cf.  bir-th. 

But  sS-di  ^/fie  cf.  seed, 

ga-mun-di  Sanskrit  mati  cf.  mind, 

spddi  Sanskrit  sphdii  cf.  speed, 

skor-di  of.  Greek  tedp-tris. 

An  extension  of  Vemer^s  law  has  been  made  by  Bugge  (Paul  und  Braune, 
Beitrdge,  xii.  399),  who  maintains  that,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
original  k,  t,  p  are  sometimes  represented  by  Grerman  g,  d,  b,  instead  of  by  the 
regular  h,  /,  /.  Where  the  main  accent  originally  rested  on  the  first  or  second 
syllable  we  have  in  German  k,  /,  f,  but  where  the  main  accent  originally 
rested  on  the  third  syllable,  or  even  later,  we  find  in  German  g,  d,  b.  In  such 
words  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with  weaker  stress. 

Anglo-Saxon  distaef  (distaff)  is  to  be  referred  to  original  dehtUtahda  for 
peh8Utabd$y  where  pehs-  answers  to  Latin  tex-ere. 

Grothic  ^amatiMss  Latin  community  and  both  are  to  be  referred  to  an 
original  Jcommoinia :  in  similar  instances  Grerman  get-  answers  to  Latin  com-, 
Gothic  gahri  (wealth)  is  not  to  be  referred  to  giban,  but  answers  to  the 
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thesis  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  given  above  and  will  receive 
fiirther  justification  in  the  following  pages. 

Phonetically  we  may  explain  Vemer  s  law  by  observing 
that  the  exspiiatory  accent  and  the  surd  consonant  alike  re- 
quire a  strong  stream  of  breath.  Where  therefore  the  exspi- 
ratory  accent  existed,  there  was  sufficient  volume  of  breath  to 
maintain  the  surd  consonant,  but  where  the  exspiratory 
accent  was  wanting,  the  surd  consonant  became  the  cor- 
responding voiced  consonant,  which  requires  less  emphatic 
utterance. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  the  accent  SyUabic 
which  falls  upon  a  particular  syllable  of  the  word,  and  which 
we  may  therefore  call  the  '  Syllabic  accent.'  And  it  is  no 
doubt  in  this  sense  that  we  most  frequently  use  the  term, 
when  we  speak  e.g.  of  the  accent  of  ivrjp,  Admo,  mankCnd. 
But  besides  this  there  is  the  '  sentence-accent '  which  falls  on  Sentence 
some  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  so  that  this  word  is  to  the 
surrounding  words  what  in  the  case  of  syllabic  accent  the 
accented  syllable  is  to  the  surrounding  syllables.  Further,  in 
both  these  cases  we  are  using  the  word  accent  in  an  absolute 
sense ;  we  are  speaking  as  though  there  were  but  one  accent 
in  every  word  or  sentence.  But  we  may  also  use  the  word  to  HaupUon 
express  the  relative  stress  laid  on  different  syllables  of  the  ^ehenton. 
same  word  or  on  different  words  of  the  same  sentence.  In 
the  words  ^  manipuldris*  ^  cbntempldtion^  e.g.  the  main  accent 
or '  haupttorij  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  on  the  penultimate 
syllables ;  but  the  first  syllable  in  both  cases  has  an  accent 
which  is  relatively  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next, 
though  relatively  weak  in  comparison  with  that  on  the  penult. 
This  latter  may  be  called  the  secondary  accent,  or  in  German  the 
'  nebentonJ  Both  these  accents,  the  hauptton  and  the  nebenion, 
must  be  taken  account  of  in  any  general  theory  of  the 
subject. 

Latin  copiay  i.  e.  ga-abi^eo-api-a.  Regularly  Latin  eo(m)-  should  be  repre- 
sented by  German  ha{m)-j  as  in  Gh>thic  hansa  (crowd),  whence  are  named 
the  Hantte-iowDB, 

Anglo-Saxon  ^6<te  (mod.  English  ffowh)  is  related  to  k6icmv(,  and  points  back 
to  an  original  German  honkugds. 
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Encline. 


It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Aauptton  or  main  accent  is  an 
important  part  of  the  word  or  sentence  in  which  it  occnrs. 
According  as  the  syllabic  accent  rests  on  one  or  another  sylla- 
ble, the  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed.  In  English  ^cSn- 
vert'  means  one  thing,  ^convert,*  another,  and  the  same  principle 
rons  throngh  all  Indo-European  languages  (cf.  rpoxo9,  rpoxos, 
Sanskrit  bAdras,  bhards).  The  position  of  the  syllabic  accent 
also  determines  whether  the  word  is  intelligible  or  not; 
dsiist,  e.  g.  is  meaningless,  assist  intelligible,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  would  have  been  true  in  Greek,  e.g.  of 
ivbpos  instead  of  ivbpSs  \  But  precisely  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sentence-accent.  *  Give  me  that  book '  has  a  totally 
different  meaning  according  to  the  place  of  the  sentence- 
accent,  while  *  it  is  raining  *  with  the  accent  on  the  first  word 
is  unintelligible  ^. 

The  part  played  by  sentence-accent  in  Greek  is  highly 
important.  The  most  common  case  is  the  alteration  of  the 
acute  accent  on  an  oxytone  word  to  a  grave  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  What  the  exact  meaning  of  this  alteration  may 
be  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  clearly  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
word  in  itself,  but  with  its  position  as  member  of  a  group. 
Another  case  is  the  difference  of  accentuation  in  enclitics  and 
interrogati ves  (e.  g.  rls  but  rty),  the  word  in  both  cases  being 
precisely  the  same,  but  the  function  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence  differing.  But  above  all  we  may  notice  the  influence 
of  sentence-accent  in  the  three  groups  of  phenomena  known 
as  Enclisis,  Proclisis,  and  Anastrophe. 

Of  Enclisis  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on,  at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  difference  of  Zevs  fiiMiv  and  Zev^ 
ijlJLLv,  Z€vs   i(JTi  and   Z^vs  i(m,  where  it   is  clear  that  the 


'  For  a  possible  instance  in  Greek  of  the  difference  in  accent  causing  a 
difference  in  meaning,  we  may  compare  the  story  of  the  line  in  Eur.  Or.  379 
ix  KVfii&Toay  y^  aZ0is  aZ  yaXijr  6pw,  where  the  actor  Hegelochns  pronounced 
fxKrjv,     (Ar.  Ran,  304.) 

'  With  regard  to  the  sjllabic-aocent  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  capable 
of  varying  its  position  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  syllable — that  it 
comes,  e.g.  much  nearer  to  a  following  media  than  to  a  following  tenuis; 
contrast  Beat  and  seedf  meat  and  meedf  leak  and  league. 
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varying  accentoation  is  due  not  to  anything  in  the  words 
themselves  but  solely  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  sentence. 
So  again  with  Froclisis^,  O^bs  &9  and  &s  OeSs  differ  purely  in  ProcllBis. 
the  position   of  the   words  employed.     The  Anastrophe   of -^^i**- 
prepositions  is  a  disputed  point,  and  this  again  will  be  dis- ' 
cussed  later  on.     Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  sentence-accent   in   irepl  a'o(t>las  beside  <ro(l>Cas 
Ttipi, 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  any  investigation  of 
the  question  of  accent  we  must  take  account  not  merely  of 
syllabic  but  also  of  sentence-accent.  We  can  now  go  on  to 
consider  in  detail  the  phenomena  of  accent  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  clear  that  to 
arrive  at  any  scientific  result,  we  must  be  guided  in  this 
department  by  the  same  principles  as  elsewhere.  We  must 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  system  we  find  in  Greek  or 
any  other  Indo-European  language  is  developed  from  the 
system  that  prevailed  in  the  original  language,  a  supposition 
which  is  proved  by  Vomer's  law ;  that  the  development  is  in 
accordance  with  strict  phonetic  law,  and  that  any  apparent 
irregularity  must  be  explained,  at  least  for  the  present,  by 
the  action  of  analogy. 

Now  the  system  of  accentuation  presented  to  us  by  Greek  is  The  law  of 
dominated  by  the  law  of  three  syllables.  By  this  law  the  gyUaUee. 
acute  accent  or  hauptton  may  not  recede  &rther  from  the  end 
of  a  word  than  the  antepenultimate,  or,  in  cases  where 
the  last  syllable  is  long,  than  the  penultimate  syllable.  In 
technical  language,  the  recessive  accent  is  limited  to  three 
syllables  or  three  morae^  a  mora  being  the  quantity  of  a  short 
vowel,  and  a  long  vowel  being  equivalent  to  two  morae.  To 
this  law,  which  is  otherwise  universal,  there  are  two  cases  of 
apparent  exception. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending  the  acute 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  proclisis  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  grammarians, 
who  always  accented  what  we  now  call  proclitics.  The  name  was  adopted  by 
Hermann  to  describe  the  practice  of  the  MSS.,  bat  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of 
the  grammarians.    From  him  it  has  passed  into  modem  grammars. 
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accent  may  fall  on  the  fourth  fnora  from  the  end,  e.  g.  ifaxrro?, 
rJTT€f^o£.  Of  this  exception  no  explanation  can  be  given,  but 
there  may  be  noticed  a  certain  fluctuation  in  this  class  of 
words,  the  earlier  accent,  according  to  the  grammarians,  con- 
forming to  the  law  of  three  syllables : — 
We  find,  e.g.: — 

rponalov  (Old  Attic)  beside  Tp6Traiov  (New  Attic). 


iXP^'^os  (Homeric) 

ixpeios  (Attic). 

ycAoto; 

yikoios  (New  Attic). 

iypolKOi 

iypoLKOs  (Attic). 

dfjLoios  (Homeric) 

SiJLoios  (Attic). 

ipTJflOS 

IprjiJLOi. 

irolfios 

iroLfioi. 

Similar  cases  are : — 

fjLOxOripos 

IwxOripos. 

voinjpos 

Tr6vr]po9. 

iyvLi 

6yvta. 

dpyvLi 

Spyvia. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  testimony  of  grammarians  is  con- 
tradictory, in  some  the  diflerence  of  accent  is  connected  with 
a  difference  of  meaning,  e.g.  iypoiKos  is  variously  accented 
according  as  it  means  6  iv  rep  iyp<^  oIkQv  or  6  iiMaOrjSi 
though  again  authorities  differ  as  to  which  accent  is  appro- 
priate to  each  meaning.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
a  fluctuation  in  this  class  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending, 
though  such  a  fluctuation  is  not  confined  to  words  of  this 
rhythm. 

(q,)  In  words  like  ktittov  the  violation  of  the  law  of  three 
morae  is  only  apparent,  as  in  this  case  the  accent  falls  on  the 
second  mora  of  the  first  syllable  (k€4ttov). 
The  accent  The  law  of  three  syllables,  or  more  strictly  of  three  morae, 
^k^^"  ^  *^^^  virtually  universal  in  the  Greek  language.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  Sanskrit.  The  system  of  accentuation  that  pre- 
vails in  Sanskrit  may  be  proved  to  represent  very  closely  the 
system  of  the  original  language,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law  which  are  connected  by 
Yemer's  law  with  the  phenomena  of  accent  give  indications 
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of  the  existence  of  an  accentuation-system  in  the  Germanic 
langna^^  differing  very  much  from  that  now  dominant,  but 
corresponding  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  system.  Now  in  San- 
skrit the  accent  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  restrict  it  in  Greek  and  indeed  in  Latin.  The  accent 
in  Sanskrit  is  ^free^  that  is,  it  may  fall  upon  any  syllable  in  a 
word ;  and  its  actual  position  is  determined  not  by  the 
quantity  of  the  final  syllable  (as  in  Greek),  nor  by  that  of  the 
penultimate  syllable  (as  in  Latin),  but  solely  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  word  and  its  Ainction  in  the  sentence.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  the  difference  of  the  two  systems  can  be 
given  than  by  the  case  of  the  finite  verb,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  unaccented,  except  when  it  appears  in  dependent  clauses  or 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Supposing  the  systems  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  to  be  both  Wacker- 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  Indo-European  system,  the  ^^^Jy 
question  naturally  arises  how  we  are  to  reconcile  facts  ap- 
parently so  conflicting.  To  this  question  an  answer  that  is  at 
any  rate  partially  satisfactory  has  been  given  by  Wackemagel 
(iT.  Z,  xxiv.  457  sqq.).  His  view,  as  amplified  and  extended  by 
Bloomfield  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  (iv.  ai  sqq.) 
and  by  Wheeler  {Ber  griechische  Nominalaccenty  Strassburg, 
1885)  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  in  Greek  a  certain  number  of 
words  which  exhibit  the  *free,'  or  as  we  may  call  it  the 
'historic'  accent,  an  accent  resting  on  different  syllables  of 
the  words  according  to  laws  which  now  escape  our  observa- 
tion. The  accent  of  ir^we,  6ict<4,  irovy,  itohos  is  clearly  identical 
with  that  of  Sanskrit  pdnca,  as(a^  pad^  padds,  and  whatever 
is  the  explanation  of  the  one  must  also  be  the  explanation 
of  the  other.  But  the  accent  of  i^ovk^vovy  ipovkeier^  ex- 
hibits a  new  principle  which  has  nothing  analogous  in  San- 
skrit and  must  be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  law, 
that  of  the  three  morae.  The  discovery  of  Wackemagel  was 
the  connexion  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  with  the 
accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  The  accent  limited  by  the 
law  of  three  syllables  may  be  called  the  recessive  accent. 
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Certain  words  in  Greek  under  certain  circumstances  take 
no  accent  of  their  own,  but  *  throw  the  accent  back/  as  the 
expression  is,  upon  the  preceding  word.  But  the  accent  in 
encUsis  is  limited  in  Greek,  as  in  the  case  of  single  words,  to 
three  syllables  and  three  morae:  that  is  to  say,  the  enclitic 
word  is  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  preceding  word 
(as  indeed  it  is  written  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -«^,  -ywtf,  -tr) 
and  the  whole  word-group  is  then  accented  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  three  syllables.  Thus  the  accent  of  ZctJy  \ioi 
is  identical  with  that  of  Kxiitov^  that  of  koXoV  ^ort,  ov  <i>r\<ri 
with  that  of  A^eaoro?.  But  in  a  case  like  Zcv?  ^/xoii;  complete 
enclisis  is  impossible,  as  i\iKav  contains  four  morae.  As  a  sub- 
stitute therefore  for  complete  enclisis  the  accent  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  law  of  three  morae  will  permit.  The  importance 
of  this  principle  will  appear  presently  ^. 
QuaM-  We  have  seen  that  the  finite  verb  in  principal  clauses  in 

Enclisis.  Sanskrit  is  unaccented  and  enclitic ;  the  verb  in  Greek  may 
be  described  as  quasi-enclitic.  Owing  to  the  law  of  the  three 
syllables  it  is  not  able  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  incline 
its  accent  entirely  on  the  preceding  word  ;  as  a  substitute 
therefore  for  complete  enclisis  it  draws  back  the  accent  as  far 
as  the  law  of  three  syllables  permits. 

*  It  may  be  conTenient  to  give  the  lawi  of  endisiB  as  nsoally  ondentood. 
They  are  stated  by  Chandler  {Greek  Accentuation,  §  964  sq.)  as  follows : — 

(i)  An  oxytone  word  followed  by  an  enclitic  remains  oxytone,  the  enclitic 
losing  its  accent,  dyaSAs  nt. 

(ii)  After  a  paroxytone  word  a  monosyllabic  enclitic  loses  its  accent, 
<plXos  T». 

But  (a)  a  paroxytone  word  with  a  trochaic  ending,  when  followed  by  an 
enclitic,  takes  an  acate  on  the  last  syllable,  dy^pd  fun. 

(fi)  a  paroxytone  word  of  any  form  followed  by  an  enclitic  beginning 
with  a<f>  takes  an  acate  on  the  last  syllable,  wokk&Mis  or^fas. 

The  last  two  rules  are  tacitly  ignored  by  modem  editors. 

(iii)  A  dissyllabic  enclitic  after  a  paroxytone  word,  other  than  the  cases 
given  above,  is  oxytone,  woXXditts  korly, 

(iv)  A  proparoxytone  followed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  dyytXAs  rif . 

(v)  A  properispomenon  foUowed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  awfjiA  ri.  But  dissyllabic  enclitics  after  properispomena  ending  in 
i  OTtf/  are  oxytone,  icfjpv^  iariv. 

(vi)  After  a  perispomenon  enclitics  lose  their  accent,  'Ep/j^  vorr. 
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In  general  we  may  say  that  the  historic  accent,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Sanskrit,  is  preserved  in  Greek  wherever  its 
appearance  is  not  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  one  of  the 
special  laws  given  below.  The  following  are  tjrpical  in- 
stances : — pat^padds  :  itovs,  'noh6s — ricdtiy  dricam  :  Xittcoi;,  iXiirov 
— ^dvaSy  qrutds  :  KKios^  kKvtos — vidvaUy  vidusl :  eWcSy,  Ihvla. 
The  chief  exception  is  the  finite  verb.  In  the  finite  verb, 
and  in  aU  words  where  the  historic  accent  would  stand 
before  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  a  new  law  comes  in  by 
which  the  accent  may  not  recede  beyond  the  last  three  moraey 
or  in  the  case  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending  the  last  four 
marae.  But  just  as  Zcv?  i^\iiv  is  the  enclitic  form  of  Zeus  ^fuvy 
where  complete  enclisis  is  impossible,  so  Zevs  bolrj  is  the 
enclitic  form  of  Zevs  hoirj  (Sanskrit  deadly.  Only  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  enclitic  verb  in  principal  and  the  non- 
enclitic  (orthotone)  verb  in  dependent  clauses,  which  is 
observed  in  Sanskrit,  is  lost  in  Greek,  and  here  the  verb  is 
uniformly  enclitic,  or  rather  quasi-enclitic. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  verb  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  The  accent 
being  entirely  enclitic  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  fact  ^erb  forms, 
that  the  great  majority  of  verb-forms  contain  more  than  three 
morae.  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  given  is  the 
fiict  that  the  only  purely  enclitic  verb-forms  in  Greek,  the 
present  indicative  of  elfxC  and  t^r^fiA  a^  the  only  forms  that 
nowhere  exceed  two  syllables  and  three  morae.  k4ya>  might 
have  been  accented  like  nv&Vy  kiy€  like  Tivly  but  this  was  not 
possible  with  kiyoixevy  X^ere,  X^yova-t.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  the  action  of  analogy :  the  Jorms  not  capable  of  enclisis 
have  necessarily  taken  the  recessive  accent  as  a  substitute  for 
enclisis,  and  have  assimilated  to  themselves  the  remaining 
forms  of  their  system.  (t>riiiCy  eifi^,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
of  complete  enclisis  throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  two  apparent  exceptions,  el  and  f^rfy, 
which  are  orthotone,  it  may  be  noticed  that  ct  is  a  late  form 
and  apparently  only  Attic ;  therefore  its  accent  may  be  due  to 

^  Of.  iwoltt  for  an  earlier  *iw<Hti,  the  augment  always  taking  the  accent  in 
Sanskrit,  but  complete  enclisis  being  impossible  in  Greek  for  the  most  part. 
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special  considerations.  The  older  forms,  €h,  iatrl  are  enclitic. 
With  respect  to  <^7f;,  Wackemagel  has  shown  that  it  is 
practically  only  found  in  relative  and  interrogative  clauses. 
In  the  first  case  its  accent  would  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  Sanskrit  and  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
accent  in  dependent  clauses ;  of  the  second  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  accentuation  of  interrogative  sentences,  and 
therefore  of  the  verb  in  them,  is  naturally  more  emphatic 
than  that  of  ordinary  discourse.  The  accent  of  t^if?  in  this 
latter  case  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  accent  of  the 
verb  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  where  it  is  necessarily 
emphatic,  and  with  the  accent  of  the  pronouns  in  Greek 
under  similar  circumstances,  e.g.  qvtos  a\  <l>unv&  (Soph.  Aj, 
1047). 
Benfey*8  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  <f>afi4vj  (f^arly  <^a- 
^^'  <rl — iiTiiiv^  i(TTi,  tlaC  represent  the  historically  correct  accent  of 
the  plural  (cf.  p.  390)  as  lari  does  that  of  the  singular.  There  is 
some  authority  for  accenting  </>^fii  properispomenon  (Chandler, 
§  937)'  which  would  also  be  agreeable  to  the  theory  of 
primitive  inflexion ;  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  theory  of 
Benfey  (Vedica  und  Linguuiica^  p.  19)  is  less  far-fetched :  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  <^r\iii  and  e2fit  became  completely 
enclitic,  owing  not  merely  to  the  number  of  syllables  they 
contained,  but  also  to  their  function  in  the  sentence.  eJfii  as 
a  mere  copula  is  naturally  enclitic,  for  ^r^fii  we  may  compare 
the  colloquial  enclitics  'says  I,^  'says  he,'  in  English.  Where, 
however,  the  verbs  are  emphatic,  they  keep  the  original 
accent,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  lort,  and  in  </>$fit  if  we 
accept  the  accentuation  of  Tyrannion.  Where  they  are  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  as 
proclitics,  and  their  accent  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of  pre- 
positions, when  coming  before  their  case  (v.  p.  278). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  case  they  have  a  grave 
and  not  an  acute  accent,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
grammarians  a  grave  accent  only  indicates  that  this  syllable 
on  which  it  rests  has  not  the  acute  accent,  i.  e.  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  accented  at  all. 
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The  fact  that  eJfii  (sum)  is  never  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
may  be  due  to  a  wish  to  distinguish  it  from  cTfu  (ibo). 

It  must  be  remarked  that  participles  and  infinitives,  not  ParUoiples 
being  finite  verb-forms,  were  never  enclitic  and  therefore  keep  ^^ 
the  historic  accent  in  Greek,  cf.  hharan  </>^pa>p,  ricdn  knrdv, 
ruvdn  dpjnis,  babhuvdin  Tr€(t)V(is.  So  with  compounds,  the  finite 
verb-forms  were  enclitic,  and  threw  the  accent  back,  e.g. 
sdmbhara  <Tv\i<f>€p€^  dpi  asti  lireort :  the  non-enclitic  forms  kept 
the  historic  accent,  e.  g.  xmokafidvy  KaOrja-Oat  but  KiOrirai. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  an  explanation  of  the  recessive  Conflict  of 
accent,  that  at  some  time  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  and  reoes- 
Greek  language  a  new  accent  arose  side  by  side  with  the  w^e  accent, 
historic  which  rested  uniformly  on  the  last  mora  but  two. 
According  to  this  theory  there  would  have  been  a  time  when 
e.  g.  * AyiLii€\ivov  bore  two  accents,  one  the  historic,  which  in 
all   vocatives  in   Sanskrit,   and    therefore    in    the   original 
language,  rests  on  the  first  syllable,  the  other  the  recessive 
accent  resting  on  the  third  mora  from  the  end.     Wackemagel 
supposes  the  recessive  accent  to  have  originated  in  the  verb, 
and  thence  to  have  been  extended  to  the  noun,  but  for  this 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence.     In  any  case  these  two 
accents  would  have  come  in  conflict  with  one  another.     It 
remains  for  us  to  see  according  to  what  laws  one  or  the  other 
prevailed. 

I.  In  the  case  of  monosyllables  and  of  disyllables  with  a 
short  final,  the  recessive  accent  cannot  come  in,  and  the 
historic  accent  is  therefore  kept : — 

e.  g.  pat^  padds,  padi,  pddam^  pddas,  padam^  paMi, 
TTovSy  irobSSi  vobC^  9r({5a,  Tr6b€9,  9rodd>r,  voarL 
In  cases  like  this  a  secondary  accent  could  never  have 
appeared,  because  the  forms  (except  in  the  gen.  dual  and  plur.), 
never  exceed  two  morae ;  and  at  no  period  in  Greek  was  the 
accent  allowed  to  rest  on  two  successive  morae.  At  no  time 
therefore  could  there  have  been  a  conflicting  accentuation  such 
as  e.  g.  Tr6bl,  and  the  historic  accent  was  therefore  maintained. 

It  is  noticeable  that  precisely  those  forms  of  this  type  which 
exceed   two  morae^  i.  e.  gen.  dual  and  plur.,  are  the  forms 
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whose  accentuation  deviates  from  the  normal  type.     We  have 
e.  g.  Tialha^Vy  irivToiv  but  7ro5a>i;,  i.  e.  in  these  two  cases  the 
recessive  accent  has  predominated  over  the  historic  *. 
Aeolic  In   the   case  of  disyllabic  words  the  nominative  may  not 

toneds.  be  capable  of  receiving  the  recessive  accent,  but  the  obliqae 
cases  may.  <T0(f>6s  e.  g.  contains  only  two  morae^  aro<f>ov  con- 
tains three.  Here  therefore  the  recessive  accent  arising  in 
the  obliqae  cases  might  be  extended  to  the  nominative,  and 
(TOKpov,  with  the  recessive  accent  predominating  over  the 
historic,  might  give  occasion  to  ar6(f)os.  This  is  what  has 
happened  universally  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  The  *  Aeolic 
barytonesis '  is  nothing  but  the  predominance  of  the  recessive 
accent  over  the  historic,  e.  g.  from  the  conflicting  accentuation 
TTorafiSs,  Attic  preferred  Trora/xrfs  but  Aeolic  Trrfro/mos. 

The  difference  of  accent  in  disyllabic  nominatives  corre- 
sponding to  a  difference  in  meaning,  e.  g.  <f)6poSy  bhdras  beside 
<f)op6sy  boards  is  primitive,  but  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

II.  When  the  recessive  accent  falls  later  in  the  word  than 
the  historic  accent,  the  recessive  accent  prevails  by  the  law 
of  the  three  morae. 

Thus  Sanskni  jdnamdfm  y€vrfi€vos* 

jdnitn,jdnitryds  ycverctpa,  y€V€T€Cpas. 
ddmpati  b^tnrSrris. 

ptvasvant  irirjeis. 

So  i<f)$iTos         but  i(l)OCTov  Sanskrit  dksitasya, 

irSrvia  but  irorvCas  j)dtniyds. 

irirpios  but  irarpCov  jyitriyasya, 

fjbliav  but  ijbiov  9vadiydn, 

Tr€VT€KaCb€ Ka  {or  irivrcKaibeKa  pdncada^{c{,ivb€Ka). 

Specially  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  the  question  of  the 
accentuation  of  compounds. 
The  aocen-       YoT  our  purposes  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  compounds 
oompounds.  under  three  heads : — 

(i)  Determinatives,  in  which  the  first  elementof  the  compound 
is  syntactically  dependent  on  the  last,  e.  g.  Xt^oj3JAo9=  6  \lOov9 

^  But  in  the  cAse  of  walioty  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  stem  is  properly 
disyllabic  and  remains  so  in  Homer.    Cf.  Tp^c»  from  stem  TpoMf-,  T/w^-. 
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jSciAXcoi/.     This  class   is   called  by  the  Indian  grammarians 
tatpurusa. 

(ii)  Descriptives,  in  which  the  first  element  is  an  adjective 
or  adverb  describing  the  second,  e.g.  ^a6vhlvi]s.  These 
compounds  are  called  karmadhdraya. 

(iii)  Possessives,  compounds  which  in  form  are  substantives 
but  in  meaning  are  adjectives,  denoting  possession,  etc.  of  the 
quality  given  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  ^yi;€<i7nyxvs=nine  cubits 
long.     These  are  called  bahuvrihi. 

Now  in  Sanskrit  those  determinative  and  descriptive  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  -td  take 
the  accent  on  the  first  element,  e.  g.  hdstakrta  {krtd-\  ghSsa- 
bttddha  {bnddhd  for  budh^td-).  This  was  originally  also  the 
accent  in  Greek,  as  is  proved  by  e.  g.  iKboros,  ikvros,  etc.,  but 
in  cases  like  iTroTcXeSrrjTos  (for  iiroTekevTrfTos)  the  recessive 
accent  lies  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  therefore  pre- 
dominates. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  abstract  nouns  in  ^ti  with  an  ad- 
verbial prefix,  the  accent  originally  lay  on  the  prefix  (cf.  Sanskrit 
sdthgati-).  This  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek,  and 
so  we  have  i.vi'Kveixns^  iKJSaariSy  Ai;aj3\iyo-is,  etc.,  but  where  the 
original  accent  cannot  be  preserved  the  secondary  accent  comes 
in,  as  in  i<l>aCp€(riSy  iKiriraa-iSy  inrrjpiTrja-is. 

Possessive  compounds  in  the  same  way  originally  accented 
the  first  element ;  and  this  accent  is  kept  under  the  same 
limitations.     Thus  we  have  : — 

the  historic  accent  in  the  recessive  accent  in 

PaOvKoKiros  (fiaOvs)  jxeyiOvfios  (iMiyas), 

KXvTOTTiaXos  {k\vt6s)  TavpoixiroiTros  (ravpos). 

XoA-KcfTTOvs  (xaA.Krfs)  ivveiirrjxvs  (ivvia). 

VTtdpOvfios  {inrip)  KivoOtapr)^  {\lvov), 

XpvoroOpovos  (xpva-os)  XP^*'"^'^^^^^^  (XP^^^^)' 

There  was  an  original  distinction  of  accent  between  the  two  *  Mutata 
great  groups  of  compounds  known  as  Immutata^  or  those  in  ^^f^ta: 
which  the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the   elements  which   compose  it   (e.g.  ^fxir<lA.ai;roi;=half  a 
talent),  and  Mutata^  or  those  in  which  there  is  a  change  of 
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meaning  (e*  g*  {o-oW/ia>i;=' equal  to  a  god/  not  'an  equal 
god  *).  The  former  g^oup  -  comprises  the  descriptive  and  de- 
terminative compounds,  the  latter  the  possessives.  Immutata 
originally  accented  the  last  element,  Mutata  the  first.  But 
after  the  introduction  of  the  recessive  accent,  this  distinction 
was  only  observed  in  Greek  in  those  cases  where  the  last  ele- 
ment was  disyllabic.  We  have  for  instance  : — 
Immutata.  \i$op6Xos,  throwing         Hutata,  ki$6fio\o9,  stoned. 

stones. 
.       ^,       -  .  {6rjp63opoSy       de- 

«vMo^opo..devoanng  J      ^^^^^  by  wild 

the  heart  I      ^      j. 

\     beasts. 

vatdoyJi/o 9,begetting  ^eJyoi^o;,  of  divine 

children  birth. 

fiilTpoKT6vo9,    matri-  ix-qvpoKTovoSi   slain 

cidal  by  a  mother. 

But  in  other  instances  other  influences  come  in.  Compounds 
where  the  last  element  is  proparoxytone  or  paroxytone  with  a  J 

long  final,  can,  whether  Mutata  or  Immutata,  accent  only  the 
last  element.     Thus  we  have : — 
Mutata,      lorobaCfJL(i)v  Immutata,  fjfJLiTaXavrov, 

KaX\ipi€6po9  i/r€v6(tyy€\os. 

\i7TapOKprjb€pivo9  avT0Ka(rlyvr]T09, 

Again,  the  accent  oi  Mutata  and  Immutata  may,  in  the  oblique 
cases,  become  identical,  e.  g.  fir^rpoKTovov  is  genitive  alike  of  /xt;- 
rpoKTovos  and  of  pLr]Tp6KTovos.  From  these  two  facts  arose  a  ten- 
dency to  accent  all  compounds  alike  recessively,  regardless  of 
their  origin,  especially  where  the  recessive  accent  would  fall 
on  the  first  element. 

The  rule  is  thftt  Immutata  are  accented  where  poesiblb  on  the  first  element, 

but  where  this  ia  impossible  the  original  accent  of  the  second  element  is  kept, 

thus — 

Mtwos     but  ivrjfju>i$6s, 

dworpowoi  but  iwapcay6Sf 

^fuovos      but  rvfji0ox<4*  c^* 
See  farther  on  this  point  below,  where  the  difference  of  accent  is  connected 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  word. 

To  return  to  the  general  rule  : — 

Compounds  with  a-privative  accent  the  prefix  in  Sanskrit ; 
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this  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek  (e.  g.  iyvcaros), 
otherwise  we  find  the  secondary  accent  (e.  g.  ifiixiTos). 

Again,  the  vocative  in  Sanskrit,  where  accented  at  all,  takes  Accent  of 
the  accent  on  the  first  svllable,  and  some  traces  of  this  accen- 
tuation  may  be  seen  in  Greek.     Thus  we  have : — 
fxox^tjpc     :  fio\6r}p6s         yivai,    :  yvi'i}. 
2(iDKpar€9  :  ScaKpirrys         irirfp  :  wanyp. 
Notice  especially  the  vocative  Zev  (i.  e.  Zih)  from  a  nonn  Zrfs, 
where  the  accent  shifts  in  the  vocative  from  the  second  to  the 
first  mora  of  the  diphthong.     Bat  in  general  the  analogy  of 
the  nominative  has  predominated  in  Greek,  especially  where 
the  accent  cannot  go  back  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word : 
e.  g.  yecofx^rpa,  KX€6<l>pov  like  y€<aiUTprj9,  K\€()<j(>pa)i;. 

In  compounds  the  practical  rule  for  accentuation  is  that  the 
accent  does  not  go  further  back  than  the  last  syllable  of  the 
first  element.  But  this  rule  would  seem  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  analogy ;  in  most  cases  the  recessive  accent  naturally 
fell  in  this  place,  and  the  regular  accentuation  of  e.  g.  PaOv- 
koKttos,  SfioTLfjLOs  bccamc  the  model  for  virobpaf  TcrpciTros,  etc. 
But  some  cases  are  to  be  otherwise  explained,  e.  g.  iirCirdv  is  a 
parathetic  compound,  in  iirlcrx^es  -<rx€s  is  entirely  enclitic. 

III.  Where  the  place  of  the  historic  and  recessive  accent 
coincides,  the  accent  remains  in  that  place.  This,  of  course,  is 
self-evident.     Instances  are : — 

6vyaT€p         TrSrvLa         viiroh^s         irUipa         bdbfKa. 
SsxLskrit  duAUar        jsdCm  ndjidtas        jnvarl       dvada^a. 

IV.  Words  with  a  dactylic  ending  which  were  originally  Word* 
oxytone  become  in  Greek  paroxytone.  dactylic 

This  is  a  most  wide-stretching  and  important  rule.     W^e  ^'^ding. 
will  consider  a  few  of  the  cases  individually. 

(a)  Adjectives  in  -po%^  -X09  are  ordinarily  oxytone,  e.  g. 
KaOapSsy  x^flM^^os,  TraxvXrfs,  Sanskrit  ^HAirdj  bahidd. 

But  those  in' -Xos  if  they  are  dactylic  in  form  are  paroxytone, 
e.  g.  dyKvA-os,  TtoiKikoSy  alfn;A.09,  Tpa)fA.os.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  di7(rv\o9. 

{b)  The  perfect  participle  in  -fiivos*     Sanskrit  has  only  one 

T  a 
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The  perfect  perf.  part,  in  ^mdtid,  the  more  nsnal  termination  is  -and ;  but 
participle  whatever  the  termination,  the  accent  is  always  oxytone,  and 
that  this  accent  is  primitive  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Germanic  languages,  where  we  get  warden,  Indo-European 
^^tond,  the  t  by  Vemer's  law  becoming  d  in  an  unaccented 
syllable.  The  accent  therefore  of  the  part,  in  -fX€yo9  in 
Greek  was  most  probably  originally  oxytone,  and  traces  of 
this  original  accentuation  are  seen  in  the  Greek  proper  names  in 
"fjLfvos  {'Op\oix€v6s,  2a)^o/iei;o9,  ^rqa-afxfvos,  ^Pajxevos,  Tio-a/ieyJff), 
and  in  the  forms  b€$afi€vrjy  €lafA€VTJ,  The  normal  accent  how- 
ever of  the  perf.  part.,  as  is  well  known,  is  paroxytone.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these  forms  have 
a  dactylic  ending,  and  are  of  the  type  \€X€ifiixivos  (for 
*X€\€Lfifi€v6s)  ;  and  the  majority  has  influenced  the  accent  of 
the  minority  of  the  type  XcXv/xeros. 

The  same  principle  accounts  for  the  accent  oilmmutata  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  o  or  e. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  accent  on  the  second  element 
is  primitive,  but  we  should  have  rather  expected  it  to  be 
oxytone  than  paroxytone,  inasmuch  as  the  uncompounded 
adjective  is  oxytone  {irarpoKTovos,  e.  g.  is  from  ktovos).  But 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  compounds  are  dactylic  has 
caused  the  accent  to  pass  from  the  last  to  the  penultimate 
syllable  in  fiorjbpofJLos,  TtarpoKTovos,  etc.,  and  the  example  of 
these  has  aflected  forms  like  XiOo^oKos.  But  forms  with  a 
non-dactylic  ending  (cf.  p.  274)  as  a  rule  remain  oxytone,  e.g. 
6\fiio€py6s  ('^  —  v^).  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  substan- 
tival compounds  of  the  descriptive  and  determinative  class. 
In  Ovoa-KOTtoSy  e.  g.  the  element  a-Koitos  is  oxytone  when  un- 
compounded ;  in  composition  the  word  becomes  paroxytone  by 
virtue  of  its  dactylic  ending.  The  predominance  of  words  with 
this  rhythm  has  then  afiected  the  accentuation  of  this  class  of 
compounds  as  a  whole,  and  so  we  have  Sry/uto^opoy,  altrxpoXoyo?, 
dproK^TTos,  b€L7rvo\6\os,  etc. on  the  analogy  of  \oyoypi<l>os,  reXccr- 
(l)6poSf  €  ktjPoKosj  etc.  In  connexion  with  this  fact  we  may  note  the 
tendency  to  avoid  an  aggregation  of  short  syllables  in  com- 
pounds,  even   where  there    is   no  etymological  justification 
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for  the  long  syllable,  e.g.  Trobrjviixo^,  vTrrfpirriSi  fiov&w^^ 
vTr<ipo(f)os,  etc.  No  doubt  a-aK€a-'(f>6pos  is  older  than  (raKo<l>6pos, 
T€v\€<r<p6pos  than  r€vxo</>opos,  while  6vri<l>dyos  (by  the  side  of 
$vob6Kos),i\a<l>7ifi6\os(hj  the  side  of  ^Aa<jf>oKToVos)  may  very  well 
be  compounded  with  feminine  forms.  So  in  68ot-7ropo9  the  first 
element  may  be  a  locative,  cf.  xaixai'TT^Trjs.  But  it  is  of  course 
natural  that  a  lang^uage  whose  oldest  literature  is  in  a  dactylic 
metre  should  show  a  proclivity  to  dactylic  forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  compounds,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  originally  accented  on  the  first  element, 
and  so  naturally  took  the  recessive  accent  in  Greek 
(irarpoKTOvos). 

Again,  it  seems  possible  that  the  properispomenon  in  many 
words  with  a  dipthhong  in  the  penult  may  be  traced  to  the 
paroxytone  accent  in  dactylic  words,  thus  : — 

<f)av\os   =  *<jf>av(n;A.os   =  *<jf>av<rv\oy  (cf.  bavXos ^='^baavk6s 
(bacrvs). 

Koi\o9     =*Ka)fA.os=i*Kft)tXos  (cf.  kQs). 
baxpos     =*8affpos. 
dfJLoios     ='^6/ia)fo9  (Sfxais). 

(l>olfio9    =*</)a)^^os(<^d)s,  cf.  0Tpaj3Js,  cmX^os,  iiiopftos  for 
original  accent  of  termination  -)3os). 
yeXotos  =*y6Xcofo9(*y^\a)9). 

Further,  we  may  notice  the  accentuation  of  the  following 
groups  of  words:— 

Adverbs  in  -Ua,  avr^KO,  rrjvCKa^  etc.,  as  contrasted  with 
oxytone  adjectives  in  -kos  (XoyiKos). 

Adverbs  in  -Kts,  TroWixts,  ^^dxts,  etc. 

Pronominals  in  -Xfxos,  fikUoSi  TrryXuo?,  etc. 

Nouns  in  -Cos,  wyL^los^  TrXrjarCoSy  ivrCos,  fivpCos,  etc. 

Diminutives  in  -Cov,  xoiplovy  xpva-Cov,  iraibCov, 

Miscellaneous  words  of  dactylic  rhythm,  e.g.  xapKivos, 
irapOivos,  fipiyia,  irpifia,  Sariov,  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  however  that  in  Homer  dactylic  proper 
names  are  proparoxytone,  e.  g.  "'I<jf>tro9, 4>7}/ito9,  KaX?7<no9,  while 
it  is  those  of  a  tribrachic  rhythm  that  are  paroxytone,  Ti/x^J, 
*05fo9,  etc.  (v.  Monro,  H.  G.,  §  1 29). 
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A  fortlier  striking  example  of  the  dactylic  law  is  seen  in 
the  system  of  noon  inflexion.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  *  weak  cases '  were  originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  this  accent  is  maintained  in  the  case  of  disyllabic  forms ; 
where  however  the  forms  are  trisyllabic  the  accent  becomes 
paroxytone,  and  we  get  6<l>pvos,  iarepos,  iraTpiari  (for  older 
*AoT6/)()s,  *3<^pvos,  *7rarpao-t),  the  accent  being  shifted  owing 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  word  (contrast  the  accentuation  of  irobos, 
rpiarC).  It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  deny  in  these  cases 
the  influence  of  the  nominative  and  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
accent  in  oblique  cases  on  the  same  syllable,  a  principle  which 
we  have  already  seen  operative  in  the  vocative. 
AnMtro-  Anastrophe  in  prepositions  may  most  suitably  be  discussed 
posi^^r*  ^"^d®'  ^is  head.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  vaiying 
accent  in  e.  g.  aro^Cas  iripi  and  TT€pl  <ro<l>las  is  due,  not  to  any 
difierence  in  the  word  itself,  but  solely  to  its  position  in  the 
sentence,  that  it  is  a  case,  that  is,  of  sentence-accent  and  not 
of  word-accent.  The  problem  is  whether  the  proper  accent  is 
that  which  appears  in  anastrophe  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  dpa,  dpi,  upa  are  paroxytone,  and 
therefore  correspond  to  the  Greek  4iro,  Itti,  vtto.  The 
arguments  adduced  for  supposing  the  original  accent  to  have 
been  oxytone,  or  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  prepositions 
were  originally  unaccented,  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
counterbalance  this  fact.  It  is  argued  that  anastrophe  only 
occurs,  according  to  the  best  grammarians,  when  the  preposi- 
tion comes  immediately  after  its  case,  whereas  we  should  have 
expected  the  original  accent  to  be  preserved  where  the  pre- 
position was  most  independent.  But  the.  fact  that  the  gram- 
marians differ  shows  that  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
this  argument.  Again,  the  diS^erence  of  accentuation  in 
elision  before  a  pause,  as  tovtchv  itip'  compared  with  that  in 
rovTOiv  Trap*  fjK6€v  does  not  come  to  much,  as  the  latter 
would  naturally  be  assimilated  to  Trapr\kO€v  as  a  single  word. 
From  the  idea  that  monosyllabic  prepositions  do  not  suffer 
anastrophe,  it  has  been  supposed  that  all  prepositions  are 
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properly  toneless;  but  the  best  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
writing  KaK&v  i$  (Chandler,  §  913).  The  case  of  prepositions 
of  more  than  two  morae  is  discussed  below. 

Kari,  fi€Td  are  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  but  the  accent  of  the 
latter  seems  vouched  for  by  Gothic  mij)  (i.  e.  fiira). 

iLfjL(f}l  is  Sanskrit  abM  and  keeps  the  primitive  accent.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  vireip,  i.  e.  *v7r€/)j^,  Sanskrit  updri ;  vTrep 
may  owe  its  accent  in  anastrophe  to  the  analogy  of  HirepoSi 
Sanskrit  upara, 

ivrl  is  Sanskrit  dntiy  but  the  German  and  vouches  for  an 
Indo-European  anH. 

bial,  vTTaly  irapai  were  obsolete  in  the  days  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  we  can  attach  no  great  value  to  their  evidence  on 
these  words.  The  -i  is  mysterious,  but  we  may  perhaps  com- 
pare ovToorC,  dhl,  in  which  case  the  accent  would  seem  to  be 
primitive. 

iviy  bid  are  said  never  to  retract  the  accent,  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  grammarians  being  a  wish  to  avoid  confusion 
with  iva  (from  iva^)  and  ACa.  But  Hermann  (ad  Eur,  Med. 
1 143)  holds  this  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  grammarians  as  far  as 
regards  iva,  while  in  did,  if  it  is  an  instrumental,  the  accent 
would  be  primitive.  A  further  argument  for  prepositions 
being  originally  paroxytone  is  seen  in  their  accentuation  when 
used  adverbially,  e.g.  itipi  when=7r6pf(ro-a)s,  Sra  =  di/doTrj^i, 
7r(ipa=7r(ip60Tt,  etc.  (Chandler,  §  917). 

All  this  points  to  prepositions  being  in  themselves  for  the 
most  part  paroxytone,  but  when  they  occur  before  their  cases, 
proclitics :  so  that  Trepl  cro^las  is  parallel  to  ttov  i(n\v  6  iin^p  ; 
(To^las  Ttipi  to  eorrt  6€6s :  the  preposition  in  the  latter  case 
being  added  as  it  were  as  an  after-thought,  to  explain  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  case.  (Compare  the  accent  on  pre- 
positions in  Latin,  p.  285.) 

Monosyllabic  prepositions,  when  proclitic  and  occurring 
before  their  case,  have  no  accent ;  and  kK  KaKcav  is  parallel  to 
6  ivrip  (though  neut.  to  and  the  oblique  cases  and  Sk.  sd  through- 
out are  orthotone),  but  kuk&v  If  to  0€6s  &s  beside  &s  O^Ss  ^. 

^  It  may  be  noticed  that  even  the  grave  accent  on  prepoeitionB  disappears 
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In  the  same  way  the  gprave  accent  on  the  final  syllable  of 

TLVOS,    Tw\,    TlV^Sj    TLVOLj    CtC. TToO^V,    TTO^l,    'JTOT^ 770109,    TTOOrhSi 

ajxdSi  0T^9  '*07*€ — ifibs,  reoSi  (r<jf>€09,  ifxfihs,  v/i/ioy  is  to  be  looked 
npon  as  a  case  of  proclisis.  The  non-enclitic  form  is  seen  in 
Tivosy  TtoOiv  (cf.  iXXo^ey,  Sanskrit  ddha\  iroOi  (cf.  atOi,  San- 
skrit ddii),  TOTfi  5t€,  etc.  Some  of  these  forms  may  be  com- 
pletely enclitic,  but  complete  enclisis  is  impossible  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  dft/xos,  vfxfx6s,  and  ifids  may  have  followed  their 
analogy  or  that  of  ifiov.  But  where  the  enclitic  word  contains 
more  than  two  syllables,  the  recessive  accent  comes  in,  and 
^jxirfpoSi  ifxirfpos,  a-^ir^pos  are  accented  like  <f>€poCfji€Oa, 

V.  Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  case  where  the  historic 
accent  lies  nearer  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  secondary 
accent.  In  this  case,  however,  no  law  has  as  yet  been  obtained  ; 
sometinies  one,  sometimes  the  other  accent  predominates, 
according  to  principles  which  are  so  far  obscure. 

An  instance  or  two  will  suffice. 

The  historic  accent  appears,  e.  g.  in — 

^Karoif       ivvia        yevenjp       Wapos      ira\vk69      iparos* 
Sk.  ^atdm        ndva        janitdr       vldhrd     bahulA         rata. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  secondary  accent  in — 

cIkoo-i         rirapTO^  Tplirovs       ovofia         Ovyirqp. 

Sk.  vih^att      caturthd  tripod         naman        duhita. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  survival  of  the  historic  accent  in 
Greek,  though  not  coinciding  with  the  secondary  accent,  is 
the  accentuation  of  the  second  aorist  infinitive.  The  Sanskrit 
thematic  infinitive  in  ^dhydi  in  the  majority  of  cases  accents 
the  thematic  vowel  (Whitney,  Sh.  Gr,^  §  976),  and  this  accent 
is  preserved  in  Greek  in  the  second  aorist  (e.  g.  ycv^o-^at), 
though  not  in  the  other  tenses. 

Aooentuar       We  may  conclude  by  adding  a  word  or  two  on  the  very  diffi. 

Encliais.  ^^^^  subject  of  the  accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  phenomena  which  come  under  the  head 
of  enclisis  are  cases  of  sentence-accent.     Now  the  division  of 

where  they  coalesce  with  their  case  in  a  parathetic  compound,  as  in  lirirovoX^, 
kmotojv,  Korafipaxp,  Sid,  KoBd^  iviax^p^* 
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a  sentence  into  words  is  always  more  or  less  artificial ;  and  in  all 
languages  what  are  in  origin  complete  clauses,  or  at  any  rate 
phrases,  come  to  be  as  it  were  stereotyped,  and  are  pronounced 
and  even  written  as  one  word.  We  need  only  instance  cases 
like  iKirobdv,  quamvis,  qtiamlibety  noiwithsi'anding^  albeit^  etc. 
But  the  word-group  as  well  as  the  individual  word  has  its 
principal  accent,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  function  or 
position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  groups. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  accentuation  of  these  word-groups:  the 
so-called  *  enclitic '  words  were  possibly  not  toneless  under  all 
circumstances,  and  indeed  they  are  written  orthotone  even  in 
modem  editions  when  emphatic  or  occurring  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  or  clause  (Chandler,  §  945,  etc.),  and  the  rules  that 
we  find  in  the  grammarians  may  be  generalisations  from  pax- 
ticular  instances  of  laws  not  really  of  universal  application. 
Consistent  with  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments of  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  enclisis  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  one  another.  The  lists  of  enclitics  are  variously 
given,  and  the  rules  of  accentuation  appear  under  different 
forms.  When  we  find  one  authority  making  i(rTov  enclitic, 
while  another  says  it  is  orthotone  ;  when  Aristarchus  writes 
ivhpa  fjioi  but  Herodian  ivbpi  fioi,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  both  are  right,  but  neither  exclusively  so :  that  one  form 
represents  the  accentuation  prevailing  under  one  set  of 
circumstances,  the  other  that  prevailing  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Amid  this  variation  between  our  authorities  one  or  two 
facts  are  yet  universally  acknowledged.  No  enclitic  is  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rivoiv, 
TivoiVy  (r<f>€(ji)Py  the  last  syllable  is  always  short.  And  in  the 
case  of  these  exceptions  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  not, 
like  TTOVj  TTore,  iroOi^  etc.,  isolated  words,  but  form  part  of  an 
inflectional  system;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  accent,  or  rather  want  of  accent,  is  the  result  of  the 
analogy  of  twos,  nves,  rio-t,  a(f)iariy  a(f)€aSy  etc.  All  enclitics 
are  of  such   a  nature  that,  considering  them  to  form  one 
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phonetic  unit  with  the  preceding  word,  the  secondary  accent 
of  this  new  compound  falls  on  the  first  and  not  on  the  second 
element.  As  we  said  above,  the  principle  of  accentuation  of 
Zeis  ioTi  is  the  same  as  that  of  i^cooro;,  that  of  Zeis  itov  as 
that  of  irivTOiv, 

We  may  notice,  a^in,  the  case  of  the  words  of  four  morae 
not  usually  recognised  as  enclitics,  but  which  nevertheless 
take  a  different  accent  according  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence,  fifuavt  vficavy  etc.,  can  never  be  enclitic  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  when  forming  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses part  of  the  preceding  word,  they  take  the  recessive 
accent,  as  a  substitute  for  enclisis.  Zev;  rjixoav  for  an  inadmis- 
sible ^Zeis  fiiKjuv  is  as  much  a  substitute  for  complete  enclisis 
as  Qoyov  <l>€polfi€6a  for  *Cvy6v  <jf>€poifX6da.  And  the  fact  that 
the  accent  does  not  pass  to  the  preceding  word  in  {jfioav,  was, 
ijiuv,  has  affected  the  accent  of  the  form  fjfiXVf  just  as  in  the 
contraiy  direction  npos  has  affected  Tivtav, 

We  may,  however,  notice  that  though  the  enclitic  prac- 
tically forms  part  of  the  preceding  word,  yet  the  combination 
of  an  orthotone  word  plus  an  enclitic  is  not  one  phonetic  ele- 
ment in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a  single  word  is  one.  In 
kvOrioroCfieOa  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  full  play  of  the 
law  of  three  syllables  and  the  recessive  accent;  in  o-a>/xa  re, 
ipOpa)iroar€  the  pre-existing  accent  of  the  first  element  of  the 
compound  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  normal  case  of 
enclisis  is  that  in  which  the  enclitic  word  is  completely  merged 
in  the  preceding  word,  and  the  accent  is  either  that  of  the 
first  element,  or,  where  this  is  further  from  the  end  of  the 
word  than  the  law  of  three  syllables  permits,  the  recessive 
accent.  The  exceptional  cases  are  those  in  which  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two  elements  is  partially  preserved,  and  we 
get  an  accentuation  either  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  second 
element  (J^vOpiitov  twos)  or  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  first 
(o-c^/xd  re).  Cases  like  ivSpdirov  tlvos  are  instances  of  the 
principle  we  have  discussed  above :  the  accent  of  a  word 
which  is  properly  toneless,  but  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
comes  to  be  accented,  would  seem  to  be  oxytone :  ivOpdirov 
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Tivos  (enclitic)  is  parallel  to  iraph  ivOpditov  (proclitic).  In 
the  case  of  a&ixi  re  we  may  remark  that  no  monosyllabic 
enclitic  properly  takes  the  accent  in  Greek ;  though  this  law 
may  be  in  origin  no  more  than  the  result  of  the  analogy 
of  such  cases  as  koXos  ye,  aMs  <t>ri(ny  where  the  accent  is 
regular. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  though  individual  cases 
present  great  diflBculty,  yet  nothing  exists  to  invalidate  the 
assumption  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  enclisis  is 
the  law  of  the  three  syllables,  and  that  the  apparently  ab- 
normal cases  of  accentuation  that  occur  are  due  to  cir- 
cumstances preventing  that  law  being  fully  carried  out. 
Individual  points  have  yet  to  be  cleared  up :  no  explanation 
is  as  yet  offered  of  the  change  of  an  acute  accent  to  a  grave 
on  final  syllables  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  nor  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  syllables  for  purposes  of  metre  and 
of  accentuation  (X^Xvrai,  metrically  ^  ^  — )  :  but,  nevertheless, 
in  Wackemagers  theory  of  the  recessive  accent  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  three  syllables  in 
cases  of  enclisis,  we  have  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  complete 
and  scientific  theory  of  the  subject. 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  Accentna- 
of  accentuation  in  Latin.  J^^ 

The  Latin  system  of  accentuation  stands  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  three  syllables  is 
common  to  both  languages;  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek 
does  the  main  accent  recede  Airther  than  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end  of  the  word,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  two 
systems  axe  totally  distinct.  Their  main  differences  are 
two: — 

(i)  In  Latin  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable 
determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  final  syllable  being 
of  no  importance:  in  Greek  the  quantity  of  the  final 
syllable  determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  penult  being  of 
no  importance. 

(ii)  Oxytonesis   is    unknown    in  Latin,   except   where  a 
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paroxytone   word  has    lost  its   final   vowel,  e.g.   audtn  for 
andisne. 

The  law  of  Latin  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  main 
accent  falls  on  the  penult  if  the  penult  is  long,  otherwise  on 
the  antepenult.  Monosyllabic  words  have  the  acute,  if  the 
vowel  is  naturally  short;  the  circumflex,  if  it  is  naturally 
long.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  Latin  what  we  have  called 
the  historic  accent  has  completely  disappeared,  and  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  recessive  accent,  whose  position,  how- 
ever, is  determined  by  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
operating  in  Greek.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications  that  the  historic  accent  must  once  have 
existed  in  Latin,  though  disappearing  before  the  beginning  of 
literature. 

The  weakening  of  vowels  in  composition  and  redupli- 
cation— a  phenomenon  unknown  to  Greek — can  point  only 
to  a  primitive  accent  on  the  reduplication  or  prefix.  Thus 
tetigi  tetigimus  must  go  back  to  an  original  tetigi  tetigimus ; 
for  the  stem  being  tag^  (rcrayciiv),  the  a  could  never  have  been 
weakened  to  i  under  the  accent.  Similarly,  peiero,  conficio, 
cdgnitus  cannot  have  come  from  peiuro  (supposing  this  to  be 
the  derivation),  confdcio^  cognStus.  Rather  in  these  cases  the 
original  accent  was  on  the  prefix,  the  verb  itself  being  tone- 
less (cf.  Sk.  dpi  asfiy  Gk.  iTreariy  Kci^ryrat,  IfxjSaroy,  v.  p.  271), 
and  it  is  then  drawn  forward  wherever  necessary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  three  syllables. 

Again,  the  syncopated  forms  of  many  words  point  to  an 
original  accent  further  than  the  third  syllable  from  the 
end  of  the  word.  Optimus  shows  that  the  older  6pitumu9 
could  not  have  been  accented  on  the  antepenult,  as  the 
accented  vowel  could  never  have  been  lost.  Similarly  surgere 
implies  mirregerey  not  surrSgere — surpui  implies  mrripui  — 
Sdmnium,  Sdbinium  —  bdlneum,  Idlineum  —  reccidi,  rececidi, 
etc. 

Finally,  the  statement  of  Aulus  Gellius  (13.  25),  that  the 
vocative  of  Valerius  was  Vdleri  (for  ^Fdlerie),  might  be  taken 
as  proof  in  Latin  of  the  same  shifting  of  the  accent  in  the 
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vocative  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  that  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  275)  to  be  characteristic  of  this  case  in  Sanskrit,  and 
of  which  one  or  two  traces  remain  in  Greek. 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -ne,  -ve^  ^que,  etc. ; 
bat  the  role  of  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  accent  rests  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  orthotone  word  (e.  g.  rosdque),  whose 
proper  accent  is  completely  lost. 

Prepositions  are  said  to  be  proclitics  when  coming  before 
their  case,  but  otherwise  orthotone :  circa  mo^nia,  but  moenia 
circa, 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  not  merely  in  those  cases  where,  as  Enclisis. 
stated  above,  the  accent  of  the  finite  verb  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  prefix,  but  also  in  cases  like  sttvmst^  where  est  is 
enclitic  exactly  as  iari  is  in  the  Greek  koXov  iari.  The 
same  principle  will  also  explain  j)6ssum  (pdfiS'Stim),  ndn-vis, 
ma-vis,  etc. 

Again,  we  have  primitive  enclitic  pronouns  and  particles 
preserved  in  st  quis  (cf.  ^l  rts),  num  quis,  n^-que  (cf.  oi/re), 
uterque,  hi-c^  sUc,  alUrve  (cf.  ^-f  c),  nS-dum,  etc.  Possibly,  too, 
we  may  see  enclisis  in  the  case  of  some  prepositions  when 
following  their  case,  e.  g.  qudcum,  parum-per,  sem-per  (cf.  Um- 
brian  trio-per  =  ^ per  triaj  ^ter*):  but  this  may  be  a  purely 
Italic  treatment  of  the  prepositions,  and  is  not  necessarily  at 
variance  with  the  theory  given  above. 

Other  cases  which  may  be  put  under  the  head  of  enclisis, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  phrase  in  each  case  is  accented  as  if 
it  were  one  word,  are  prSfecto  [prS  facto\  illico  {in  loco\ 
denuo  (de  novo),  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  *  igiiur*  which 
has  been  recently  shown  (iT.  Z.  xxvii.  550)  to  be  the  enclitic 
form  of  *  agiiurl  originating  in  the  common  Plautine  phrase 
( (^uid  agitur  ?)  Quid  igitur  ?  It  retains  traces  of  its  enclitic 
origin  in  classical  Latin,  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
begin  a  clause. 

The  rule  for  the  accentuation  in  enclisis  in  classical  Latin  is 
simply  that  the  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
before  the  enclitic,  e.  g.  tanione.  But  tanidne  is  for  tdnlo-ne, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Latin  accentuation.     In 
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cases  like  tantdne,  where  the  accented  syllable  is  short,  we 
must  probably  see  an  extension  by  analogy  of  the  accent  of 
the  more  nnmeroiis  cases  of  the  type  ta,nione ;  tdntdne  would 
be  more  natural. 

Where  the  enclitic  disappears  as  a  separate  syllable  the 
accent  remains  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  new  word — UHnc 
for  illim-ce^  audin  for  atidU-ne^  etc 
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our  resalts  are  in  most  cases  purely  conjeotaral.  Oar  instances 
are  mostly  taken  from  Victor  Henry's  work  on  rAnalogie 
grecque  (Paris,  1883). 

Paiisyllabic  stems  as  paroxytone  keep  tbe  accent  on  the  stem,  ParifyiU- 
and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  an  alternation  in  the  final  ^^^  "*®"^* 
vowel,  it  is  never  lost  (De  Sauss.  p.  203). 

The  chief  thing  to  notice  here  is  the  alternation  of  ^  and  Stems  in 
i  in  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.     The  question  is  a  difiicult 
one,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  nom.,  ace.,  dat.  and  abl. 
sing,  and  all  the  daal  and  plural  show  -^,  the  vocative,  loc., 
gen.  and  instr.  sing,  show  -^. 

Singular.  Plural, 

Nom.  equ(h9f  jugo^m  equa-eSyjuge-d. 

Voc.  eque^jugchm  (wanting). 

Ace.   equo-m  equo-ms^juge-d. 

Loc.  eque-i  equo-s^e. 

Gen.  equesjft  eqwhom. 

Dat.   equ(Hii(?)  equo-ejfl, 

Instr.  eque-a 
AbL    equo-ed  (?) 

The  singular  presents  no  difficulty  till  we  come  to  theLocatiye. 
locative.    Dom-i  points   to  an  ending  -ei  rather  than  -oi 
(cf.  altemei(?)  Carm.  Jrv,  as  a  loc.),  in  which  case  in  Greek 
the  truer  type  will  be  ^avdi^fxe-t,  while  o(ko-4,  etc.,  get  0  from 
the  other  cases. 

The  true  gen.  is  missing  in  Latin  in  the  0-declension.    The  Genitiye. 
form  found  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  locative,  and 
may  possibly  be  an  extension  of  the  usage  of  this  case. 

The  dative  in  -^-aj(  (?),  "O-i,  -5  is  found  in  Old  Latin  as  -ai  Dative. 
(pqpuloi  Bomanoi  quoted  by  Marius  V ictorinus).   The  final  -i  dis- 
appears in  Latin,  but  survives  as  4  subscriptum  in  Greek  (JLifm^). 

The  instrumental  may  appear  in  illdc  (ille-a^ce),  etc.,  which  Instni- 
in  this  case  will  not  be  feminine.     That  the  a  was  originally  ^^^ 
short  is  proved  by  Greek  i/x-a,  Tred-^,  etc. 

The  ablative  equ8'(e)d  becomes  equo-^d      The  -d  is  found  AbUtiye. 
ounctant  in  the  oldest  inafiQptions  (e.  g.  that  of  Duilius  and 
the  8c,  de  Bacch.  where '  inagro  Teurano^  ad  fin.  is  a  later  addi« 
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tion).  It  disappears  about  the  sixth  centniy,  but  was  preserved 
in  legal  forms,  and  as  an  archaism  in  Ennius  and  Plautus  (but 
ef.  e.  g.  ahsente  te  Most.  1139).  In  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  it 
is  only  preserved  in  med^  ted^  {^ed)^  and  many  of  the  places 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  found  have  been  altered  by 
Fleckeisen,  Brix,  etc.  (cf.  Trin.  10,  540,  726,  M,  G.  4,  Stick, 
216,  Bacch,  428,  941).  It  also  survives  in  antid^ea^  postid-ea^ 
anted^Aac,  prod-amiularey  prod-^est^  se-d,  red-itus.  But  it  is 
only  seen  in  A-,  0-  and  t/^stems,  not  in  JF-stems,  Facilumed 
in  8c,  de  Bacch,  is  the  only  instance  of  an  adverb. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  there  was  originally  a  vowel 
before  the  -d^  as  otherwise  the  long  final  syllable  is  hard  to 
account  for,  though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  the  analogy 
of  the  ii-stems  (M,  U.  ii.  208).  If  the  vowel  existed,  its 
nature  is  quite  uncertain. 
Nomina-  The  termination  -i  of  the  nom.  plural  of  this  declension  in 
ive  p  u  .  Qpggjj  j^jj^  Latin  comes  from  the  pronominal  system,  possibly 
on  the  analogy  of  the  neuters,  the  relation  is-td  ijug-a  produc- 
ing is'tl :  eq-ul  (Henry,  Anal,  grecque^  p.  232).  On  the  original 
-a  of  the  neuters  see  p.  62. 

On  the  gen.  in  -rw»*,  which  has  supplanted  the  true  gen.  in 
-^  (de-um^fabr-um^  etc.),  v.  p.  339. 
Dative.  The  loc.  plur.  does  not  appear  in  Latin.  The  form  equls{equeU) 

may  be  dative  ;  equoeia  would  give  equois^  equdis  (cf.  *47nr6)ts, 
Ittttois),  which  by  a  later  change  becomes  ^equeis  and  equi/t. 
An  older  form  survives  in  ab  ohes  (PauL  Feat,  19).  Osthoff 
says  that  0%  (oe)  in  unaccented  syllables  regularly  becomes  «, 
which  will  explain  the  nom.  and  dat.  {Z,  G.  d,  P.  198).  The 
abl.-instr.  does  not  appear  in  0-stems. 

^-Btemfl.     Nom.  mensd  menad-es, 

Voc.  mensa. 

Ace.  mensdm  mensd-ms, 

Loc.  menaai  (?)  memd-sue, 

Dat.  Pi^nsd-ai  (?)  mensd-ej^. 

Gen.  mens&'9S  mensd^om, 

Abl.  mensd-(9)d  mensd-bkims. 
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Very  little  in  the  above  seheme  can  be  considered  certain. 
One  law  seems  to  run  through  it,  that  where  the  0-declension 
has  d  as  the  final  vowel,  this  has  a  ;  where  that  has  ^,  this  has 
a  (De  Sauss.  pp.  93,  135,  21  y^  Brug.  Slt^,  ix.  371)  ^» 

With  regard  to  this  declension,  it  seems  probable  that  di  in 
an  unaccented  syllable  becomes  *  (cf.  caedo  beside  cdncldoy  > 
dj  under  the  same  conditions  becomes  ae  (Z,  G.  d,  P.  199)' 
hence  dat.  sing,  mensd^aiy  m^nsdi,  m^nsae.  In  this  case  m^nsis 
can  only  come  from  mSttsd-id  through  mSmdis^  a  being 
shortened  on  the  analogy  of  ^qnd-U  (equis).  But  in  the  nom. 
plural  the  form  must  have  been  mensd^i  (not  shortened  to 
mensd^i,  *men8i)  according  to  the  proportion  equd-m  :  eqnd-iz^ 
mensd-m  :  mensd-i.  But  fiirther,  -^|  accented  becomes  -ae^ 
and  so  ha-i^hae^  and  the  analogy  of  such  forms  may  have 
been  extended  to  polysyllabic  pronouns  and  eventually  to  sub- 
stantives. However  the  nom.  plural  may  be  dual  in  origin 
{K,  Z.  xxvii.  199). 

As  to  the  gen.  of  i^-stems,  the  oldest  form  is  -as  (Latonas,  viaSy 
etc.  in  Liv.  Andr.,  Enn.,  Naev. ;  Alcumenas^  Plant.  (?)  Amph, 
arg.  I ;  always  in  pater-^  mater-familiaa.  It  may  also  survive 
in  adverbial  gen.  aliaa^  altemas  (Fest.),  utrasque,  etc.  (cf. 
intervias  AuL  ^77^  ©^O  ^^  ^^  fi^d  -a«,  ai^  the  last  of 
which  is  common  in  Oscan  in  masc.  stems,  though  feminines 
have  ^09,  The  termination  -ai  early  went  out  of  use,  and  even 
in  Plaut.  is  an  archaism ;  e.  g.  M,  G,  103,  a  caricature  of  the 
style  of  public  documents.  According  to  Nigidius  (Gell.  13. 
26),  the  gen.  is  lerrai,  the  dative  terrae,  but  this  was  merely  a 
graphic  distinction  (cf.  Quint,  i.  7.  18). 

A  gen.  in  -aes  only  appears  in  plebeian  inscriptions,  mostly 
in  women's  names  (Pesceniaes,  Laudicaes). 

The  other  cases  have  been  discussed  above. 

In  the  imparisyllabic  inflexion  the  primitive  forms  with  Impan- 
the  Ablaut  in  declension  leave  traces  only  in  Greek  and  some  Sflexion. 
of  them  have  been  discussed  above.    Latin  has  extended  either 
the  strong  or  the  weak  form  throughout. 

^  Cf .  in  compounds  Imr^da/xor  beside  yiKd-^pos  and  too.  fmrc  beside  vvfj^. 
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Nom.  i/w^-*  (strong  inflexion)  con-jux. 

Ace.    i^wV  eon-jiig-em. 

Loc.    i^iiff'i. 

Dat.    iuff-ai  con-jiig-i. 

Gen.  iuff'9i  con-jtlg-ia. 

Latin  has  aniversalised  here  the  weak  stem. 

Themes  containing  an  d  that  cannot  be  lost  change  ^  to  ? 
originally  in  the  weak  cases  (K.  Z,  xxv.  14) : — 
j)dd^s  (strong  inflexion)  pes. 

jHid"^  pMem. 

ped^i  or  pd'di  (M^i)  pMi. 

ped^98  OTjod^  (bd^)  pMis. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  vowel  of  the  weak  cases,  Greek 
that  of  the  strong.  The  form  of  the  dat.  and  gen.  may  have 
been  originally  jw/-rfj(  (bd^i),  pdSs  (bd^ds),  cf.  Zend  fra-bda, 
Greek  iirl-pbai,  (K.  Z,  xxv.  59),  and  if  this  is  so,  the  locative 
alone,  in  which  the  accent  is  doubtful  (p.  324)1  would  have 
originally  exhibited  i. 

Whether  there  was  the  same  Ablaut  in  the  case  of  uoq-^y  that 
is,  whether  £^,  6ir6sy  voXj  vocis  represent  an  earlier  vogs,  ueq-^s 
can  only  be  decided  by  analogy,  as  Indo-European  jvo,  ue  both 
become  ordinarily  Latin  vih-  (p.  189,  K,Z,  xxv.  15).  Sanskrit 
in  this  word  perpetuates  the  strong  form  (vat,  vacam,  vdca, 
vdcSy  vdcda,  vdei^  as  tLgBinsb  pad^padam,  p&dd,  pdd^,  padds,pddi), 
but  this  may  be  by  analogy.    The  short  vowel  appears  in 

^  Latin  in  vdco. 

Dux,  ducis  seems  more  regular,  as  it  has  an  Ablaut  of  quan« 
tity,  though  not,  at  any  rate  ostensibly,  of  t|uality ;  still  dux 
may  be  for  doux^  deux  (cf.  douco). 

For  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  nominative  singular 
of  these  monosyllabic  roots  cf.  p.  334. 

Diph-  Of  the  monosyllabic  themes  in  /t^,  the  most  remarkable 

J^^      is  that  which    gives    Sanskrit  dydus^   Greek    ZctJs,    Latin 
Ju^pifer. 

Vd^.  Nom.  ByhiSy  Sanskrit  dyduSy  Greek  ZctJs  for  *Ziytfs.     The 

Latin  representative  would  apparently  be  *jo^  ^jus^  where  di 
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becomes  y,  a  change  which  only  takes  place  in  this  word  :  here 
too,  where  it  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name,  we  get  dies  ( = dieus) 
cf.  Dies-piter. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  termination  ^eum  ever  existed. 
In  verbal  inflexion  Sanskrit  has  dbius,  dbiut  but  dbAuvam, 
avoiding  *abAum.  Greek  allows  f<l>vv,  but  no  word  ends  in 
-cvx;  except  Ionic  forms  like  lirolevv.  So  we  should  perhaps 
expect  an  ace.  JDjeuip,  the  m  becoming  sonant.  But  even  of 
this  there  is  no  tr^ce  in  Sanskrit  or  Greek,  which  have  d^am, 
Z^x;-(a)^  (Zriv).  This  would  represent  Indo-European  Djem, 
which  may  survive  in  Latin  diem.  In  Sanskrit  the  oblique 
cases  have  a  double  stem,  dyo-  and  dyu^  (before  vowels  div-). 
Thus  we  get  d{vam=AlFa  and  dydm=Zriv.  IH^ig^  is  not 
represented  in  Greek  (it  would  become  *Zevo),  but  exactly 
corresponds  to  Latin  Javem  (jou^)  (p.  87).  The  Latin  inflexion 
is  based  on  this  strong  stem  jov-y  so  that  we  even  find  a  new 
nom.  Jovis  formed  as  from  an  7-  stem  (cf.  ndvis  :  vavsy  p.  348). 
For  comparison,  we  may  put  side  by  side  the  Indo-European, 
Sanskrit,  and  Greek  forms  of  the  other  cases : — 
Loc.  JDjSu'i,  Sanskrit  diviy  dydvi  AiL 

Dat.  di-u-aj^  divS^  dydve. 

Gen.  di'U^s  divds,  dydi  A109. 

diu  is  perhaps  an  instrumental,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Sk.  instr.  diva,  as  diutinus  answers  to  the  Sk.  diva- 
tanas  {K.  Z.  XXV.  59).  Dis  possibly  stands  for  Bins,  and 
biduum  for  bidiuum. 

Nundinae  perhaps  is  not  to  be  connected  with  this  stem 
djijs^,  div,  but  goes  back  to  an  original  nom.  dejpn,  gen.  dinds, 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  Sk.  d(nam  {K.  Z.  xxv.  23). 

Take  again  the  root  gau.  Vg«?f. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  strong  stem  pdv,  weak  pav. 
Sanskrit  nom.  pdiU,  Greek  *poi>v9,  pods. 
ace.  ffdm  p(av  (H.  238). 

gen.  abl.  g6s  P069. 

instr.  gdvd. 
dat.  gdve. 
loc.  ffdvi  Pot. 
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In  Latin  we  have  ho9  for  ''^Ibiis.  otherwise  the  weak  stem  is 
extended  to  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  hb-hu^  (bou-bus), 
boum  {bouom).  Before  vowels  we  should  have  expected  ou  un- 
accented to  have  become  ti  (cf.  dSnuo^dS  nouo\  but  the 
analogy  of  the  other  cases  has  prevailed.  Bov-i-hus  is  on  the 
analogy  of  the  /-stems.  Ndvis^  as  remarked  above,  has  become 
an  /-stem,  but  with  the  strong  stem  throughout,  correspond- 
ing to  Greek  vrivs  vri6s. 


Themes  in 
e{,  weak 
inflexion. 


Nom.Sing.ewfA*,  cf.  pi(ni 

Voc.  ou^i. 

Ace.  oui-m       fiiartv 

Loc.  ouet'i 

Dat.  ouei-aj^. 


ovis. 


*ovim. 
ovi. 


Gen.  ouei'9S     fiaarejco^y  jScio-eco?. 

Nom.  Plur.  ouei-es     )3a(rej^-6s,  /Sitreiy  oves. 

Ace.  oui-ms     paci-vs  ovTs. 

Gen.  ouejr-om    paaej^-tov  ovium. 

Abl.  oui-bhi9ms  ovibus. 

The  accus.  sing,  ovem  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  consonantal 
stems,  but  cf.  partim  (beside  partem,  with  differentiation  of 
usage),  turrim  (Aen.  2.  224  vouched  for  by  Gell.  13.  21,  as 
more  euphonious),  stati-m  (cf.  stati-o),  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  vary  between  -im  and  -em. 

On  the  abl.  and  instr.  of  this  type  v.  p.  341.  The  gen.  ovis 
seems  formed  on  the  analogy  of  consonantal  stems,  the  stem 
being  taken  to  be  ov-  (contrast  6i6s). 

The  nom.  plural  was  sometimes  written  -Is  on  the  analogy 
of  the  ace.,  but  this  is  rare  in  the  oldest  inscriptions. 

The  ace.  plural  in  -w  (for  -i-ns)  is  the  correct  form  in  /-stems, 
in  which  alone  it  is  found,  except  in  plebeian  inscriptions. 
The  grammarians  lay  down  that  the  ace.  plural  in  -es  may  be 
used  both  in  consonantal  and  in  /-stems,  that  in  -is  in  /- 
stems  only.  But  the  question  of  usage  was  much  disputed 
by  the  ancients  themselves ;  Varro,  Probus,  Pliny,  Charisius, 
Priscian,  all  have  different  theories.  The  philological  question 
is  clear ;  as  to  the  usage  we  may  say  with  Probus  (Gell.  T3.  20), 
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Noli  laborare  utrum  utornm  debea^  dicere,  urhis  an  urbes : — mm 
nihil  perde9  utrum  dioceris. 

The  inflexion  of  etf-stems  seems  weak,  bat  there  can  hardly  Themes 
be  any  difierence  between  the   strong  and  weak  inflexion  "^  ^* 
of  this  type  in  Latin : — 

Sing,  gradu-a  Plural  gradeu-s. 

gradeu. 

gradu-m  gradn-ms. 

gradeu'i  gradeu^om, 

gradeu-ai  gradu'bhj^ms, 

gradeu-99. 
eu  became  (y^  in  Latin,  and  then  1^  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
so  that  the  type  at  once  simplifies  itself.     The  dat.  and  loc. 
sing,  both  become  gradui. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  gen.  is  senatiwa  in  8c.  de  Bacch. 
The  next  step  was  a  form  -uis^  which  Gellius  (4.  16)  says  was 
always  used  by  Varro  and  Nigidius  in  senatuis^  domuis^fiuctuia. 
He  also  quotes  anuis  from  Ter.  Haul.  2.  3.  46  (cf.  quaesiuiSy 
Hec.  735)*  This  becomes  -«*,  apparently  by  i  changing  to  U. 
But  from  Ennius  to  Lucretius  we  get  almost  regularly  a 
gen.  in  -i  from  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems  (quaeati,  Most.  1 107, 
sumpti,  Trin.  250,  fructi,  AdelpA.  5.  4.  16,  advenli,  PAarm. 
I.  3.  a):  senati  occurs  in  Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  5.  19,  cf.  Quint. 
1.  6.  27. 

GradU'i  would  seem  to  be  a  locative ;  gradu-(d)  is  the  ^rue 
abl. ;  the  form  gradu  sometimes  used  as  a  dative  may  be  an 
instr.  (gradu-e)  which  has  come  to  be  indistinguishable  in  form 
from  an  abL 

The  plural  presents  no  special  difficulty.  On  currum  for 
curruum  v.  p.  338. 

TAemes  in  -(w,  -en  (corresponding  to  those  in  -lor,  -ter) : —     Nwal  and 

liquid 
stems. 


A. 

Urm'On"(s) 

liA'Sn, 

B. 

do4dr{s) 

j)a'Ur{s), 

tcmi-'On-'i^ 

UA-en'tp. 

dd't^r-rg. 

pa-ter-fg. 

ierm-en-i 

liA-en-i. 

do-ter-i 

pa-ier-^i. 

term-^-ai 

liA^-n-a^, 

do'tr-ai 

jM'tr-ai, 

lerm-n-ii 

lih-n-is. 

do-tr-is 

pa4r49. 

mes  in 


ytone  Oxytones  in  -id  (strong  inflexion) : — 

Xwr-ox/T-s  cf.  s-4nt-s  (sons). 

XiirJj/r-o  i-dnt-fff  (sontem). 

*Atir-a-ros  s-^l-ts  (prae-sentis). 

^kiTT'iv'Ti  (?)  S'Sn-ti  (prae-senti). 

Cf.  Sanskrit  addn^  adatds,  Greek  generalises  the  strong  stem 
in  XiTdiv  XiTr6vTos,  &v  Sirros,  Latin  the  weak  in  praesens^  absent, 
and  all  other  pres.  parts. ;  the  strong  in  sons  sontis. 
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A.  These  have  produced  on  the  one  hand  termo  termonis  with 
the  strong  termination  carried  throughout,  on  the  other  hand 
term-i-nuSy  with  a  svarabhdkti  vowel  from  the  weakest  stem. 
The  weakest  stem  is  also  seen  in  the  neuter  termen,  Greek 
ripfia  (ier-m^).  But  as  a  declension  with  cases  of  varying 
length  is  strange  to  Latin,  except  in  the  monosyllabic  stems, 
an  original  iemo,  ietnonem,  Aemeniy  Aomnis  has  been  assimilated 
to  homo  Aominis,  etc.,  either  by  the  analogy  of  the  loc.,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  svarabhdkti  vowel.  A  trace  of  the  original 
Ablaut  is  however  seen  in  Aemones  quoted  from  Ennius  (Paid. 
Fest.  100,  Enn.  Ann.  141  Vahl.). 

B.  The  result  in  Latin  in  these  stems  has  been  given 
above  (p.  297  sqq.).  ^l 

ernes  in       Themes  in  'OS  {-es)  (strong  inflexion). 
^'^^'         Oxytones  of  the  type  alhiis  cannot  lose  0,  so  as  a  substitute 
it  is  changed  to  c  (cf.  ttws  ^kMs)  : — 
alhiis  cf.  labds, 

^alhoaa  lahdsip, 

*oI8e(roj?  (^alhovs)  labesis, 

Greek  has   universalised  ^,   Latin   mostly   o,  but  c£  arbos^ 
arbdris. 

Oxytones  of  the  type  ivaibri?  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  lose  the  last  voweL     Accordingly  we  get — 
ivaibrjs  c£  degenes  (cf.  evycr^y). 

^avaihia-a  {ivai^hri)  degenesrg,. 

^avaih€(r6s  [ivaihovs)  degenesfs. 

^ivaib4ar€s  (ivatbels)  degeneses. 
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Paroxytones  in  -os  —  Paroxy- 

I..E.jf/^.(W  Itt-os  cf.opos.                         ^^^ 

^eq-eS'OS  ^TT-ccr-os,  ivovs  opens.                        in  -of. 

u^q-eS'i  ^tt-cct-i,  Ittci  open. 

^Sq-es-d  iTT-for-a,  iirri  opera. 

The  nom.  plural  may  have  been  tf^q-os-a,  bat  no  trace  is  left 
of  this  form. 

Themes  in  -{oa  (comparativeB)  paroxytone.  Compa- 

In  Greek  and  Sanskrit  these  stems  are  complicated  by  the  '***^®*- 
introduction   of  an  »,  which  does   not   however  appear  in 
Latin: — 

I.-E.    n^y^io{n)8  Sk.ndv;dnj  cf.  Gk.  fiey-^ov^     Lat.  meUios. 
Ace  ne^-ioS'fg,        ndvjdnsam         fiey-j^otra  meUi^isfp, 

Loc.  nSu'ies-i         ndvjasi  fxey-j^eo-i  mel-ieH, 

Dat.  n^u-ies-ai        ndvjaae  fiey-f^€arai  mel-iesai. 

Gen.  nSu-ieS'09        ndvjasas  fie/'j^earos  mel-iesis, 

Latin  and  Greek  have  both  universalised  the  strong  stem,  the 
former  with  the  long  vowel  of  the  nom.,  the  latter  with  a 
short  vowel  and  the  addition  of  v.  As  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
root  is  never  reduced. 

Paroxytones  in  -nt : —  Paroxy- 

<f)(pO'VT{s)       Sk.  hhdran  *feront-s.  themes 

^<f>ip'aT'Os  bhdratas  ferentis.  in  -nt. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  weak  stem.  The  Sanskrit  gen. 
bhdratas  (=bhdrnlas)  is  irregular,  as  in  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
vowel  ought  not  to  disappear  entirely. 

There  are  two  types  of  Heteroclite  Neuters  (De  Sauss.  Hetero- 

V  diie 

p.  223)  :—  neuters. 

(i)  With  strong  root  accented  (Ablaut  I  or  II),  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  r  or  i,  e.  g.  idrd,  jeq-r,  6qs-i  (Sanskrit 
dksi^  Greek  dual  o(r(T€  for  (fjcrt-c). 

(ii)  Weak  root  unaccented  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
-^,  which  is  in  its  turn  reduced  in  the  weak  cases,  e.  g.  k^d-^n, 
h^d-^  (Gothic  hairt'ins\  ieq^n,  jeqn. 

The  first  type  forms  the  nom.  ace.  sing.,  and  those  cases 
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where  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant.  In  the  nom. 
ace.  it  is  accompanied  by  a  4, 

The  second  type  forms  those  cases  where  the  termination 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Here  the  Greek,  but  no  other  language, 
introduces  a  -t. 

Thus  theoretically  we  have  originally — 
Sing*  nom.  ijqrt  Gk.  jjira/)(r)  ]^^^^)- 

loc.     {eq-Sn-i  (?)  j^eWv-i  (?)  jecini. 

gen.   jeq-n-ds  j^€w-o-(t)-os  jecinis. 

Plur.  nom.  jeq-n-d  j^€w-o-(r)-a  *jecina. 

gen.  jeq-n-om  j^6w-o-(r)-oi;  jecinum. 

Latin  has  generalised  the  nominative  form,  but  with  the  root 
vowel  of  the  weaker  cases,  and  thus  has  produced  jecd^ruf,  and 
by  a  double  contamination  jecinoris.  Similarly  feminis  has 
produced /(?«^^,/(?»2wr  has  produced /<?»iwrw  (v.  p.  304). 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

Pronominal  Inflexion. 

The  Pronouns  (iLVTcawixlai)  were  so  called  from  the  fact  of  Deictic 
their  being  able  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns.  They  also  phone  *" 
distinguish  persons  in  discourse.  We  have  already  distin-  pronouni. 
guished  roots  into  Predicative  and  Pronominal.  The  latter 
were  few  in  number  and  deictic  in  meaning,  and  this  was 
probably  the  original  meaning  of  all  pronouns.  The  Greek 
grammarians  distinguished  the  pronouns  into  bciKTiKaC  and 
iva(f>opi,KaL  Our  own  terms  Demonstrative  and  Relative  come 
through  the  Latin,  and  have  lost  their  original  meaning.  A 
Deictic  pronoun  denotes  the  different  persons  and  objects  in 
speech  by  their  position  to  the  speaker,  e.  g.  fkis  (here),  that 
(there),  etc.,  while  an  Anaphoric  pronoun  picks  up  what  is 
already  known  or  has  been  previously  spoken  of.  Our  own 
term  Demonstrative,  then,  includes  much  that  the  Greeks 
termed  Anaphoric,  while  the  term  Relative  has  become  re- 
stricted to  that  class  of  pronouns  which  combine  the  pronoun 
with  the  function  of  a  conjunction  and  serve  to  bind  sentences 
together. 

As  far  as  Greek  inflexion  is  concerned  we  may  divide  the 
pronouns  into  those  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  gender 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  personal  pronouns  do  not  mark  distinctions  of  gender.  Greek 
The  1st  and  and  person  and  the  singular  reflexive  !  may  be  E^ouns. 
regarded  as  inherited  from  the  original  language.    The  plural 
of  the  personal  pronouns  was  originally  distinguished  from 
the  singular  by  a  difference  of  stem,  and  not  by  a  difference 
of  inflexion. 

Thus  beside  lixi      we  have  the  Epic  plural     2fifie, 

beside  Doric     iiiCv      we  have  &ijlIv, 

Aa 
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where  the  inflexions  are  those  of  the  singular  number.  How- 
ever, as  the  pronouns  were  frequently  used  in  apposition  to,  or 
as  predicates  with  plural  nouns,  they  in  time  adopted  similar 
inflexions.  Thus  instead  of  Aeolic  ^fx^e,  Doric  d^^,  we  have 
the  Ionic  fjiiias,  Attic  fnias" 

The  original  stems,  then,  nsme-,  {usme-  (Sk.  aama-y  yupna-), 
were  singular  in  form  and  collective  in  meaning,  like  English 
ho%tyfolk^  cretOy  etc. 

Just  as  in  Attic  fi\kas  has  replaced  an  original  ^fic,  so  fniw 
has  replaced  an  original  f\yL€iOy  answering  to  iyi^lo  (=^fieo-jfo), 
and  i\k&v  an  original  i^fieto,  answering  to  o-cio  (  =  r^eo-j^o). 
The  datives  ^fxix;  and  viilv  have  not  pluralised  their  ending, 
but  in  the  3rd  person  beside  Ionic  and  poetic  a-^l{v)  we  have 
the  prose  form  (r</>f<rt(r). 

Taking  the  diflerent  cases  in  detail,  we  find  the  nomina* 
tive  of  the  ist  personal  pronoun 

iyii  Sk.  ahdm 

side  by  side  with  the  stems  fxe-,  /mo-^  Sk.  ma^.  In  Homer 
before  a  vowel  we  have  kydv.  The  origin  of  the  termination 
is  unknown.  In  Boeotian^  y  was  dropped  and  e  became  c 
before  o,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  dialect.  Hence  Ita, 
At.  Acham,  898. 

DimI, — For  the  stem  ro-  of  the  dual  nominative  vii  we  may 
compare  Lat.  nos^  Sk.  nas. 

Plural, — The  aspirate  of  the  nom.  pi.  ^ficTy,  Dor.  A^is,  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  vfiets,  where  the  rough  breathing  is 
regular.  In  Aeolic,  ifxfxes.  The  plural  ending  of  fiyL^ls  is  a 
new  formation,  after  the  model  of  <ra^€i9,  etc. 

Nom,  Sing, — The  nom.  ri,  <n;,  stem  rf  e,  rf  0,  Sk.  tva^  and  ref  €-, 
TeFo'f  Lat.  tovo-,  from  ieuo-, 

Homeric  Tvinj.  The  Doric  form  as  given  in  Aristophanes 
is  TV,  The  a-  of  oiJ  has  come  in  from  other  cases  where  r  and 
<r  stand  for  original  h\ 

Nom.  Plural, — The  plural  stem  is  vo-fxe-,  Sk.  yupna-y  I.-E. 
pi'Sme-.  The  Greek  aspirate  of  vfiiis  is  a  regular  representa- 
tive of  Sk.  y.     Aeolic  t/fxfic,  like  2fifi€,  shows  no  aspirate. 

Ace,  Sing, — fxe,  ^\ki  tF€  ai  Doric  ri. 
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The  form  tIv  (Theocr.  la.  55,  etc.  m  Karibvv  itotI  tCv) 
answers  to  the  iitv  and  vlv  of  the  3rd  personal  pronoun. 

Ace.  Plural,  —  Aeolie  2fifi6,  {/fxfxe,  Doric  Sfx^,  v\J,  The 
ending  has  been  ploralised  in  Ionic  fiy^ias^  v\kias,  Attic  fnuas^ 

Dative  Sing,        /uioi,  iy^ol  Sk.  me.  Dative. 

tFoi,     Dor.  Tol    Att.  (Tol      Sk.  te. 
Plural, — Aeolie  S/m/xtx;,  vixfiLv,  Att.  fjixlv  and  ^/itr,  as  well 
as  vfiiv  and  t^iiv.     For  the   ending  cf.  Dor.  lixCv,  rlvy  Ep. 

The  epic  &fifii,  t/fx/mi,  without  v,  perhaps  follow  the  analogy 
of  (r<f>t. 

Dual, — In  the  dual  v&'tVy  o'</>a»-iv,  Att.  v(^v,  <r(f>tfv,  the 
termination  -iv  is  added  to  the  nominative  and  accusative 
forms  ;  cf.  Lat.  ambo-hu^. 

All  the  forms  of  the  genitive  are  genitives  of  possessive  Genitive, 
stems  with  su£Sx  -o-j(o  : — 

ifi€'(rj^o  Ifielo  ifiio  ifiov, 

tF^'O-^o  c^io  aio  aov, 

Sk.  me  and  te  do  duty  for  genitive  as  well  as  dative. 

Plural, — In  the  plural  the  original  io-fic-o-j^o,  j^vo-fxe-o-j^o 
were  pluraHsed  into   epic    fifi€l<av,  iix^Ctav,  and  Attic   fjix&Vy 

The  stem  of  the  3rd  pers.  pronoun  is  <rf  e-,  a-Fo-y  Sk.  sva,  Third 
and  the  fuller  form  o-cf €-,  aeFo-,  Lat.  sovo-,  from  sefio-.  JS^ve 

Ace.    f  6, 1,  and  in  Homer  also  U,  pronoun. 

Dat.  Foiy  ol,  like  iixoly  and  in  Homer  also  iot 
Gen.  f  €to,  elo,  fo,  o5,  from  a-F^-a-^py  like  i\u€lo. 
Apart  from  comparison  with  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  the  loss  of 
the  spirants  can  be  proved  in  Greek  from  the  metre  of  Homer. 
Not  only  is  a  preceding  short  syDable  lengthened  by  position, 
but  a  short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  arsis  before  the  cases  of 
this  stem  (Monro,  H,  0,  §  39). 

The  forms  beginning  with  o-^-  arose  in  all  probability  out 
of  cr^t,  <r</>ti'.  Thus  we  have  the  plural  forms  (T(f>€lsy  (r(f>€(a>Vy 
(r<l>Qvy  a'(f>iariy  ar^iaSy  <r<f>iis,  and  the  dual  forms  (r(f>a)4y  cifxaCvy 
made  out  of  (r(f>4y  <r(f>lv  by  the  intrusion  of  a>.     In  Aeolie,  a-<f>€ 

A  a  2 
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appears  as  io^e.  The  word  (r^c  is  not,  like  I,  to  be  identified 
with  Sk.  9va.  The  origin  of  the  stem  remains  unexplained. 
In  Ionic  there  is  a  neater  plural  o-^^o. 

No  other  Indo-European  language  has  a  plural  for  this 
pronoun,  and  the  substantival  use  of  the  pronoun  is  in  the 
Arian  languages  rare  (Delbriick,  8,  F,  iv.  eh.  x). 

We  may  here  notice  other  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronouns 
in  Greek. 

For  the  1st  person  we  have  ace.  sing.  ifiavrSvy  but  for  the 
2nd  person,  beside  a-avrSv,  we  have  creavrJi;,  and  for  the  3rd, 
iavTovy  as  well  as  airov.  The  forms  crcauroi^,  kavrSv  cannot  well 
be  explained  as  compounded  of  the  monosyllabic  o-c-  and  I- 
with  avrSv.  Under  such  circumstances  elision  or  crasis  of  the 
vowels  would  ensue  in  Greek. 

In  Homer  we  have  the  possessive  ifi6s  and  also,  beside  o-Js 
and  8s,  the  forms  t€6s  and  k6s :  we  also  find  ifiol  beside  fxoi, 
and  Tetv  and  kol  beside  <rol  and  ol :  and  again  ifii,  ki,  as  well 
as  ti€  and  I. 

Now  the  stem  of  t€6s  is  reFo-,  t^F^-,  and  the  stem  of  kos  is 
iT^Fo',  oreFe-,  cf.  Lat.  svus.  The  reduced  forms  of  these  stems 
will  be  tFo'j  tF€'j  and  <rf 0-,  <rf €-, 

avTov  then  stands  for  a'F€'avTop:=<rFavTov^=FavTov^=^avT6v. 

kavrSv  stands  for  o-ef€-ovroi;=<r€favroj/=lfavToi/=lat;rov. 

In  the  same  way  travrSv  (for  rFavrov)  comes  from  the 
reduced  stem  rf  e-,  while  a^avrdv  (for  r^Favrov)  comes  from 
the  fuller  stem  ref  €-,  with  the  change  of  r  to  <r,  as  in  rt;  to  en; 
(K.  Z.  xxvu.  279). 

Posaessive      The  stems  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  used  adjectivally 
PronoraiB.  ^^^  declined  as  0-stems. 

Thus  iixS'S  for  /uio-y,  a-os  for  tFo-s,  Sk.  tm-.  Homeric  t€69 
from  stem  reFo-. 

Aeolic  has  ififios,  vixfiosy  and  Doric  0/109,  tfios.    The  com- 
parative formations  ri\kiT€posy  vfihcpos,  Lat.  no^ter,  vesler,  are 
not  primitive. 
Third  f  oy,  Ss        Sk.  wfl-         Epic  ios        Lat.  sow-. 

Under  the  head  of  this  stem  perhaps  comes  the  Homeric  a>9, 


Person. 
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as  seen,  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as  O^hv  F<aSy  and  the  neater 
Fob  in  or-Tt,  8n — fo-Trws,  iiroos — where  the  double  tt^  mr  was 
simplified  in  order  to  correspond  with  tI,  ttws,  etc. 

(r<l>6s  and  ar(f>h€pos  are  new  formations  on  the  analogy  of  8s 
and  fifiir^pos,  while  from  the  dual  stem  come  the  Homeric 
v(f>tT€poSf  (7</>a>frepo$. 

We  now  pass  on  to  those  pronouns,  whether  demonstra-  Second 
tive  or  relative,  in   which   the   distinctions   of  gender  are  PronouM. 

marked.  Pronoun? 

The  pronoun  6,  ^,  to  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  *«*,  sd,  tdd.  ^^^ 
The  pronominal  origin  of  this  word  is  clear  from  the  usage  of  tions  of 
Homer.     There  it  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun,  and  subse-  ^^^^^'^ 
quently  came  to  be  employed  as  the  definite  article  (Monro, 
H,  G.  §  257).     Such  is  the  history  of  our  own  definite  article, 
while  all  the  Romance  languages  have  turned  the  Latin  ille 
to  the  same  purpose. 

In  Greek  the  inflexion  of  6,  ^,  t6  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  A-  and  0-declensions.  Remains  of  an  originally 
distinct  inflexion  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
neut.  sing,  rd,  which  has  not  the  regular  neuter  ending  -v. 
The  final  consonant,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Latin  i^,  quid^ 
Sanskrit  tdd^  has  disappeared  in  Greek,  but  remains  in  the 
compounds  &AAod-a7ro9,  'noh-a'n6s. 

The  noms.  plural  ol^  al,  for  original  r-of,  T-ai  as  in  Doric, 
with  which  we  may  compare  Sk.  te^  have  become  the  model 
for  the  plural  of  A  and  0  nominal  declensions.  The  two  de- 
clensions reacted  on  one  another.  Thus^  while  the  Sanskrit 
has  dat.  sing,  tdsm-diy  Greek  has  r^,  like  tiTTr^  :  in  the  masc. 
gen.  pi.  Greek  has  t&v^  like  tTnrwy,  but  Sanskrit  t4-9dm.  The 
fem.  gen.  pi.  racoi;  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  tasdniy  and  is  similar 
to  the  gen.  pi.  of  the  -4-declension,  e.  g.  O^Amv^  O^w.  Doric 
has  gen.  plural  tovt&v,  ttiv&v,  aXXQv  (Ahrens,  a.  31),  as  though 
from  *rovT<J-(ra)r,  etc. 

3s. — ^The  Greek  Ss  in  such  phrases  b&  fj  b*  Ss  answers  to 
Sanskrit  sd-^, 

SSe.— The  Homeric  rot(r8€<r((r)4  is  an  instance  of  double 
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inflexion,  both  of  the  demonstrative  and  the  suffix  -5c :  S-bc 
cannot  be  regarded  as  primitive,  for  we  are  nnable  to  find  a 
parallel  in  Latin  or  Sanskrit. 

To  the  same  stem  belong  the  adverbs  cSde  and  &s  (so). 
TovTo  for  t6'V't6  results  from  a  doubling  of  the  demonstra- 
tive connected  by  v,  the  reduced  form  of  aS  answering  to  the 
enclitic  Sanskrit  u,  a  particle  meaning  '  further,'  '  and,'  etc. 
Sanskrit  u  often  goes  immediately  with  pronouns,  e.  g.  sd  u 
(written  96),    (Delbriick,  8,  F.  iv.  10.) 

iKfivos,  I^  ^^^  inflexion   of  Attic  iKelvo^y  epic  and  poetic  kcIvos, 

Aeolic  KTJvos,  there  is  nothing  to  notice.  The  diphthong 
-ei-  is  not  original,  and  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  was 
represented  on  Attic  inscriptions  by  -€-. 

airSi.  The  origin  of  the  oxytone  avrds  is  unknown ;  its  declension 

resembles  that  of  6,  fj,  t6.  As  to  the  absence  of  -2;  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neut.  sing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  -v  was  early 
added  to  some  words,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  we  have  only 

ToioikoVf  TOaroUTOV. 

There  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius,  avs'  avT6s.  Kprjres  koI 
A(lLKa>v€s,  This  aSs,  which  appears  on  inscriptions,  is  explained 
as  a  reduction  of  avrosy  occurring  especially  where  another 
case  of  the  same  word  follows,  e.  g.  airros  avri?  passed  to 
avar'avTis, 
Zs,  The  relative  8s,  Sk.  yds,  I.-E.  jps,  has  nothing  noticeable  in 

its  inflexion. 
Interrogft*       '^^^  I.-E.  stem  qo-  appears  as  wo-  in  Trot,  irov,  vQs,  irorepos, 
tivee.  voo'os. 

The  I.-E.  qe-y  Sanskrit  id-,  Latin  quo^,  appears  as  ri-  in 
Ionic  rio,  r^<f>,  Tia>v,  rioiai,  Attic  tov,  ry,  rot<ri.  In  Hesychius 
we  find  T€iov'  volov.  KprJT€s. 

In  the  Ionic  dialect  iro-  is  represented  by  jco-  (cf.  p.  126). 
The  e  of  ricav,  rioiari,  etc.,  has  not  sprung  from  rj^-,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  ianra,  irra  (where  <r<r,  rr,  represents  -tj^-) 
with  the  forms  orreo,  Sreo,  etc. 

With  Tio  we  can  compare  the  forms  liieio,  ifiio.  To  Gk.  re- 
answers  Lat.  que- ;  to  Gk.  iro-  answers  Lat.  quo ;  while  to  Gk. 
vrj,  ir^  answers  Lat.  qua-  of  the  fem. 
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The  composite  6-iro-  and  6-ico-  are  to  be  found  only  in  isolated  Uo- 
forms,  a  g.  foou,  Xircos.     If  these  are  derived  from  6s-7ro-y  the 
first  component  is  nndeclined. 

The  demonstrative  bclva,  used  by  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  SciVo. 
the  later  Attic  writers  generally,  is  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  -8€  of  6-8€,  etc.  or  the  d€-  which  appears  in  Sevpo, 
ficvre. 

Gk.  rlsy  interrogative  as  well  as  indefinite  (cf.  p.  264),  Lat,  Ws. 
quisy  has  in  the  Greek  inflexion  a  nasal  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhera  The  stem  n-  is  to  be  found  in  Ion.  2o-o-a,  Att 
irra.  Original  Tj^a,  passed  to  o-o-o,  TTa,  and  the  prefixed  a  is 
due  to  the  fi^ct  that  o-cra,  rra  occur  only  after  neuter  plurals 
ending  in  a,  a  g.  Ar.  Ban.  172  v6<r  arra ;  for  vda-a  rra ; 

The  stem  rt-  also  appears  in  the  dat  pi.  ricri.  The  v  of  the 
other  cases  was  probably  extended  firom  the  ace.  sing,  tivcl 
The  regular  accusative  would  be  TUf,  but  just  as  Zrjva  with  a 
doubled  accusative  ending  rose  out  of  Zrjv  and  led  to  a  new 
formation  Zr\v6si  so  out  of  tw  came  riro,  and  led  to  the  in- 
flexions Twosy  TWL,  etc. 

The  adjectival  T6<ros,  ttJcto;,  and  Saos  answer  to  indeclinable  rocot,  etc 
words  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Latin.     Thus  roo-o;,  Lat  tot,  Sk. 
tali ;  vdaos,  Lat.  quot,  Sk.  idti ;  Saos,  Sk.  ydti.    They  have  pro- 
bably been  formed  from  indeclinable  words,  which  have  now 
disappeared  in  Greek,  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -j^o. 

As  pronominal  in  origin  we  must  regard   the  adverbial  Suffixes, 
suffixes  'Ofv,  -^i,  -^a,  -ki.      To  -^o^,  as  in  alvoO^v  alvm,  and 
"01,  as  in  rjiaOi  irpS,  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  cognate 
languages.     With  -ki,  as  in  ovkC,  iroXXiKi^  we  can  compare 
A.-S.  Ait,  the  neuter  of  Ae. 

The  steins  of  the  Latin  personal  pronouns  are  me-,  tjte-j  Hte-,  Pronomi- 

1st  Person,  effd,  orig.  effo  for  ^e^on ;  cf.  iydv,  Sk.  aAam.  in  Latin. 

2nd  Person,  tu.     The  long  vowel,  which  also  appears  in  Personal 
Hom.  TV'vri,  represents  the  accented  form  of  the  reduced  root, 
or  else  is  due  to  its  being  monosyllabic  (p.  146). 

The  Gen.  Sing,  mis,  tis,  (sis)  are  enclitic  forms  (Neue,  ii.  178),  Gen.  Sing. 
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as  compared  with  ^fx-ov,  wliich  contains  the  original  root 
voweL  Thej  are  apparently  later  formations  with  the  -«  of 
the  gen.  of  the  substantival  declension,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  forms  iixios,  iixcvs,  iixovs,  beside  iiiio  {K,  Z,  xxvii. 
414).  The  ordinary  gen.  mei^  tui,  sui,  like  noslri,  vestri,  are 
genitives  c^  the  possessive  adjectives,  a  substitution  which  also 
appears  in  Old  Irish  and  Lithuanian ;  c£  also  rcoTo  (0.  37* 
468,  etc.). 

Dative  Dat.  Sing,  mi  (me  in  Ennius,  according  to  Fest.  161 ;  but 

Sing.  y^  Neue,  ii.  180,  sq.)  seems  to  be  an  enclitic  form,  Sk.  me^ 
Gk.  fioi,  but  may  as  well  be  a  contraction  for  miki  as  nil  for 
7iiMl.  On  the  ordinary  forms  miAi^  tibi,  Mi  (also  written 
miheiy  mike,  sibei,  sihe,  etc.),  cf.  p.  342. 

Ace.  SiDg.  Ace.  Sing,  me^  ie^  Sk.  md^  tvd,  lengthened  as  monosyllables ; 
me  is  enclitic  (cf.  /me)  as  contrasted  with  ifi-i.  The  termination 
'd  found  in  the  accusative  in  Old  Latin  is  due  to  a  concision 
with  the  ablative  (Z,  G,  d.  P.  128).  The  form  meie,  quoted  by 
Quint.  I.  5.  21,  is  noticeable. 

Abl.  Sing.  Abl.  Sing.  m€'{d)^  te'{d\  Sk.  mdt^  tvdt.  Se^d  has  become  a 
preposition  {sed  fraitde  in  Inscr.,  sed-itio^  etc.)  or  conjunction. 
Sifie  may  be  for  *8edne.  It  is  true  we  should  have  expected 
*ifene  (as  cacumen  =  Sk.  kakudm4int\  but  as  a  preposition  it 
would  be  unaccented  (p.  279)  and  the  vowel  shortened. 

Norn,  and       Nom.  Acc.  Plur.  nos^  vds^  Sk.  nas^  vas ;   e-yios  (Ckirm,  Arv,) 

Aoc.  Plur.  jjj^y  jjg  explained  as  e-quidem,  e-nim  (nam),  or  even  as  i^fjJ,  if  c 
ii»  not  radical  but  on  the  analogy  of  i-yd. 

Gen.  Plur.  ^6^*  Pl^iT.  nostrum,  vestrum  are  used  partitively,  otherwise 
nostri,  vestri.  Nostrum,  etc.,  shows  the  gen.  in  -(w»  ;  the  fuller 
form  is  seen  in  mamma  pars  vostrorum  (Plant.  Most,  280) ; 
neutram  vostrarum  (Stick,  141),  etc.  (K,  Z,  xxvii.  403  ;  Neue, 
ii.  1 85  ;  Biicheler,  p.  89) ;  cf.  di  quorum  est  potestas  nostrorum, 
in  a  formula  of  prayer  in  Liv.  8.  9.  6.  In  classical  times 
nostrum,  vestrum  became  substantival,  nostrorum,  vestrorum 
adjectival,  but  suorum  remained  substantival  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  suum, 

Dat.  Abl.  Plur. — For  nohis^  vobis  cf  p.  342.    Paul.  Fest.  47. 
quotes  a  form  nis  (for  ^no-is,  cf.  vm). 
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Mens,  tuvSj  sunSy  for  meio^^  ^^W^t  seuos,  correspond  to  itiioy  Poseeiisive 
Terfs,  ios.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  originally  existed  two  ^ronoims. 
distinct  forms :  an  accented  form  leuoSy  ie^os,  whence  Teos,  kos^ 
tuus  (older  tovoij^  suns  (older  sovas) :  and  an  enclitic  form  t^0Sy 
suo9y  whence  cr6s,  is.  Old  Lat.  has  sos,  sas^  sis  (Lucr.  3.  1025, 
Neue,  ii.  189),  also  sa-psa,  sua-d  (=«<?,  Fest.  351), ;  *h  ^i^h  *^ 
(=iei-ce)  are  locatives  or  datives.  Si  (Oscan  svaf)  represents 
the  unaccented  form  of  a  proclitic ;  under  the  accciit  it  would 
become  sva  or  sa  (p.  79). 

For    the    termination    in    nos4ery  ves-ter    cf.    fjiii-Tep^oSi 

The  stem  /o-  appears  in  ta-m  (older  tame,  Fest.  360),  tuniy  Demon- 
for  ia-sme,  t'u-sme ;  cf.  Umbr.  jm-sme :  also  in  tojpper  (^lod-per),  ^*^^® 
iS'tuSy  ia-tUy  is-tudy  tO'-t,  tan-tus,  ta-lis,  etc. 

The  stem  i-  appears  in  is,  i-d,  old  ace.  im,  i-um,  emem 
(Paul  Fest,  76),  ijsse  for  is-pte  (cf.  meo-pte),  is-te,  is-ia, 
iS'tud,  i'bi,  i-ta,  i-tem,  i-terum.  The  strong  stem  is  ^*  in 
e{i)a,  etc.,  Sk.  aya ;  the  dat.  eiei  may  be  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  emem:  it  also  appears  as  iei,  eei,  ei,  H  (Neue, 
ii.  192). 

The  last  syllable  in  em-em  (Sk.  imam)  may  represent  an  old 
enclitic  -em  or  -om,  appearing  in  Sk.  id-am,  Lat.  Id-em,  quid-em, 
donic-um,  ecc^um,  ned-um.  Then  as  ned-um  was  divided 
ne-dum,  and  gave  rise  to  vix-dum,  age-dum,  etc.,  so  id-em 
was  the  origin  of  i-dem,  is'dem^  (K,  Z,  xxvii.  1 75).  Cf.  -am 
in  i-am,  perper-am. 

Stem  Ao'  appears  in  ho-i-ce  {hie),  ho-rsum,  ho-die,  hl-bus 
(on  the  model  of  quibus,  ibus),  ha-c,  ho-c,  hu-c,  etc. 

We  have  the  stem  olo-  in  olo-es  (Paul.  Fest.  19),  ul-tra, 
ul-s,  Old  Lat.  otitis,  olla,  olim.  Later  we  get  illo,  with  a  nom. 
ille,  on  analogy  of  iste,  ipse,  etc. 

We  may  add  alio-  (aAAos),  with  a  simple  root  al-  in  al-ter» 
and  also  a  root  es-  in  nec-erim  (^eum,  Fest.  162),  which  is  also 
found  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

Stem  qi-  in  qui-s,  qui-d,  qui-bus,  qui-a  (instr.,  cf.  Sk.  idyd),  Xnterroga- 
Oso.  pis,  Gk.  tIs,  tI(t).     Quis  is  also  fem.  in  Old  Lat.  (Neue,  *i^?  •^^ 

..        ^  ^  ^        ^  ^  Indefinite 

U.  219,  222;.  Pronouns. 
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Stem  qe-  in  que^  (plnr.  nom.,  Neae,  ii.  232) ;  also  seen  in 
coUidie,  cuj'us  for  *qtt€llidie^  *queius  {quoins)  with  -ue-  changing^ 
to  'UO' ;  cf.  Gk.  rio. 

Stem  qo-  in  quo-m,  qua-m  (for  quasme^  v.  ium,  supra),  quei 
or  qui  (loc.),  fi^^,  quoins  (Sk.  ^^1,  katilAd),  qualis. 

It  is  diffiealt  to  separate  tt^  fix)m  vorepos,  Osc.  jmlurus^ 

but    the   loss  of  the  gattnral   is  veiy  strange.      Compare 

however,  ne-cuhi^  ali-cubi,  ne-cunde,  si-cubi,  beside  undcy  ubi 

(*7ro-^t). 

Inflezioiiof     The  principal  terminations  in  pronominal  inflexion  seem  to 

Pronouns,  be  as  foUows  :— 

Maso.  F«m.  Neat. 

Sing.  Nom.     -»  -4  -d. 

Gen.  -tW. 

Dat.  -ei, 

Loc.  -i. 

Plur.   Nom.    -i  -i. 

Gen.  suPL 

The  characteristic  endings,  as  distinct  &om  the  nominal 
declension,  are — 

Nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  in  -»    ko-Uce  {hic\  qu-i,  qua-i 

(qV'de). 
Nom.  neut.  in  -d    qui-d,    qu<h-d,    *i(hd'Ce 

(Aoc). 
Gen.  Sing,  in  --ius,  which  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
i  of  nom.  with  -us  of  gen.  in  Cererus, 

In  the  case  of  polysyllabic  stems  this  termination  contracts 
with  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -ius  {^illo-i-us  =  HUus), 
Bat  this  long  i  is  shortened  in  hiatus,  almost  always  in  aUerius, 
utHuSy  is  doubtful  in  illiuSy  ipstus,  isltus^  nuUius^  totlus^  untus^ 
though  always  long  in  alius  (as  here  the  nom.  would  otherwise 
be  identical),  soltus  perhaps  occurs  in  Ter.  Haul.  i.  i.  77 
(Neue,  ii.  214). 

Nom.  Plur.  in  -t  (like  0-  and  J-declension),  At  (A^»),  quae^  etc 
Forms  like  eeis^  ieis,  Aeis  are  analogical. 

Gen.  Plur.  in  -sum^  horum,  harum^  with  a  preceding  long 
vowel,  possibly  on  analogy  of  fem.  {harum^  not  *Adrum  from 
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id-rum).  But  -urn  for  "Orum  is  found  in  etim  (PauL  FesL  77), 
quium  (Cato,  in  Serv,  ad  Aen,  i.  95),  cuinm. 

The  dative  plurals  hlbtiSj  tbus  seem  to  be  analogical  forma- 
tions for  Ats,  on  the  analogy  of  quibus. 

Cui  is  a  loc.= quoi ;  cf.  Ati-i-c  (^Ao-i-ce), 

In  the  case  of  quoius,  quoiei  (C.  L  L,  i.  34),  the  ordinary 
terminations  of  gen.  and  dat.  -us^  -ei  seem  to  be  added  to  the 
nominative  stem. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  0-  and  ^-declension  we  find  geni- 
tives isti^  ali,  illi,  toliy  neutri^  uiraCy  unae,  ullae^  totae  (Biicheler, 
p.  78),  and  datives  toto,  illoy  isto^  ipso,  alio,  illae,  solae,  alterae 
(ib.  p.  114;  Neue,  ii.  253  sq.). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Compaeison  of  Adjectives. — The  Numerals. 

The  Com-       Of  the  primary  suffixes  -lov,  -loro-,  we  have  already  seen 
A^tivoi  (P'  3^^)  ^^^  *^®  suffix  -tor-  is  properly  to  be  classed  among 

in  Greek,     the  #-stems. 

There  was  originally  a  variation  of  the  root  vowel  between 
stems  with  the  termination  -i02^-  and  those  with  the  termina- 
tion -40T0-,  e.g.  Kpia-a-fav  (Attic  Kpelrrfov)  /cpdnoros,  ^A.€tfa)i/ 
6\Cyi.(rTos.  But  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  remains  on  the  root 
both  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  and  the  root  appears 
in  both  cases  in  the  full  degree,  e.  g.  urii--  (broad),  vdnyas^ 
vdrisfia.  Nor  in  Greek  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  the  root  syllable  to  the  suffix,  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  to  accompany  a  variation  in  the  root 
vowel. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  strong  stem  has  disappeared 
from  the  comparative  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
the  positive  and  superlative,  but  we  often  find  a  quantitative 
in  place  of  the  original  qualitative  Ablaut. 
E.  g,  iKaxvs      i\d<ra-(»>v  for  *^A.€yxj^a)y,  i\i\iaros. 

Toxys       Oatrtnav  {^Oayy(j^(av  for  OcyyjfCav)      ri.\i<Tros, 

/uuiA.a         iiaKKov  (for  ^yi^kiov)  /i<iXiOTa. 

The  strong  root  is  seen  in  /i^A.6i,  yiiXoiiai^  Lat.  melius. 
Abstract  Substantives  in  -6(r-  mostly  have  the  same  vocali- 
sation in  the  root  as  the  comparative  and  the  superlative 
when  of  the  full  degree,  e.  g. — 

yLT]KOS  :  iiriKKTToSt  but  fiaKpos* 

Kipros  (for  *Kp€Tos  1)  i  Kpia-a-oiVy  but  Kparvs. 

dipa-os  (AeoL),  'AKiOipcnjs,  Qcpa-Crrjs,  but  Opaavs. 

prj'iJLepTi^s,  but  iniapriiVtii. 

ivh€\€\fiSi  but  hoXixps* 

fi4v6os  :  fiaOCfov  (poet,  for  *fi€vei<ov),  but  fiaOvs. 
In  Greek  the  t  of  the  comparative  suffix  is  both  long  (-uor, 
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'H<ov)  and  short  (-Iwr)  (cf.  p.  96) ;  thus  aJtrxfcor,  tx0t<ov,  but 
rja-aoiv  (^fc-Ja)r),  and  Old  Attic  6\€C(<»>v  (iKeiyXoav).  Instances 
of  -40)1^  are  KaK-Cav,  Kiph-iov^  ply-iov^  /cciAX-ior,  BXy^iov,  <f>i\'l<ji>v, 
fi4\T'iov :  of  'j^<»)v  Tria-attiv  (^rax-),  fipicafaVf  yjelpoav^  \€p€[u>Vi  (cf. 
\ipYji)f  iLp€'l<ji>v  (cf.  ip€'Trj),  etc. 

Secondary  suflSxes  of  comparison  are  -r^po-y  Sk.  -tara^^  and  Secondary 

suffixes, 
-raro-. 

The  suffixes  -ro,  -aro  are  found  in  the  ordinals,  e.  g,  rpl-roSi 
with  a  superlative  meaning  in  Trifx-aros,  Sir-aTos,  Icrx-aros, 
and  combined  with  the  ordinal  suffix  in  TpC-r-aros,  l)38cf/i-aros. 
Of  these  the  suffix  -aro-  is  explained  by  Ascoli  (Curt.  Stud. 
ix.  339  sqq.)  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinals  riTpa-ros^ 
iva-Tos,  biKa-ToSi  where  the  a  (in  the  last  two  cases =ip)  is 
part  of  the  stem.  The  superlative  suffix  -raro-  is  a  Greek 
formation  and  is  a  combination  of  the  two  suffixes  -to-  and 
^aro--  (Monro,  H,  G.  §  lai). 

An  accumulation  of  the  suffixes  of  comparison  is  to  be  seen 
in  iv-ip-rep'OSi  inr-ip'Tip^oSi  \€p'€i6~T€p'0s  (cf.  Lat.  inf-er^iar). 

In  iKaiTTos  the  termination  may  be  -oto-,  as  in  ttJ-otos, 
just  as  Ixd-repo;  is  parallel  to  TTo-repos  :  or  else  the  word  is  to 
be  divided  ?ica<r-Tos,  like  iKac'TipcD  (ly.  321),  which  is  related 
to  iKi'T€pos  as  iKToa-'Ocv  to  lKTo^d€V,  The  origin  of  fKaaros  is 
then  to  be  seen  in  1x^9,  Lat.  secu^y  for  o-fe-xa?,  and  hence 
iKaaros  means  'each  for  himself/  The  suffix  -Kas  is  to  be 
found  in  iybpa-Kis  (v.  14),  iy-Kisj  an  adverb  used  by  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  (the  plural  is  seen  in  Hom.  lyKara),  and  also 
in  iy^K&s  (from  dvd,  iv)  and  iyKaOev  (Aesch.  A^.  3),  which 
popular  etymology  connected  with  iyKdv,  In  Aesch.  CAo. 
427  we  find  iv-iKa-Oev, 

The  suffixes  -r^po^,  -raro-  are  added  either  to  the  stem,  as 
in  d)fi6'T€poSi  iXYiOia^TaroSy  or  to  case  forms,  as  in  TraXaC-Tepos, 
fivxof-raros,  aoifxi^Taros.  The  difference  between  -wrepos, 
-coraros,  and  -orepos,  -oraros,  though  perhaps  eventually  de- 
pending merely  on  rhythmical  considerations,  is  regarded  by 
Brugmann  (M,  U.  in.  78)  as  original,  those  with  a  long 
vowel  coming  from  the  cases  (abl.  or  instr.)  in  -a>,  e.  g.  irpoaoD' 
ripen,  fcara>-r(ira).     Other  instances  of  the  addition  of  the  com- 
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parative  suffixes  to  case  forms  are  ii€a-a['T€po9,  fiavxal-TfpoSi 
<l>iXal'T€pos^  v€pal'T€pos,  the  latter  being  parallel  to  Lat. 
prae-ter. 

Other  suffixes  of  comparison  are  to  be  seen  in  (v-^poi  (cf. 
Lat.  inf-eruSf  suja-eruij^  and  irpS-fios  (ctjm^mns,  ultirmwi), 

Compari-        The  formation  of  the  Latin  comparative  in  -tor  has  been  dis- 

jedaveB  in  c^ssed  above  (p.  3 1 1 ).    The  form  minor,  minus  does  not  properly 

Latin.        belong  here,  fts  minor  cannot  stand  for  *minior.     Rather  we 

Compara-   j^^jg^  accept  Stolz's  suggestion  {Udhuch.  p.  219)  that  there  was 

an  old  substantive  minus,  *mineris,  which  survives  in  minis-ter, 

miner -rimus  (Paul.  Fest.  13  a).    The  form  minimus  points  to  a 

comparative  ^minior,  the  original  genitive  of  which  (*minieris) 

would  become  *mineris,  and  so  be  identical  with  the  gen.  of 

minus,  which  therefore  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  neuter  of  a 

comparative,  and  from  this  again  was  formed  a  masc.  minor. 

The  suffix  'tero,  which  is  common  in  Greek,  does  not 
appear  as  a  comparative  suffix  in  Latin,  but  is  seen  in  ex-terus, 
posterns,  al-ter,  vester,  noster  (cf.  fifii-rfpos,  etc.),  and  apparently 
in  magis'ter,  minis-ter  ^. 

In  inferior,  superior  we  have  a  double  suffix ;  the  true  com- 
paratives are  inferus,  superus  (cf.  Sk.  upara,  etc.),  of  which  the 
superlatives  are  {infi-mus),  summus  (^sup-mus). 
Superla-  Suffix  -mo  in  sum-mus,  mini-mus,  (infimus  ?),  i-mus,  pri-mus, 

puri-me  (=purissime,  Paul.  Fest.  252  ;  Neue,  ii.  106),  extremus 
(formed  from  *ext(e)re,  adv.  of  exterus),  postre-mus,  supre-mus, 
hru-ma  (breui-ma),  etc. 

The  formation  of  pessimus  is  doubtful. 
Plurimus  seems  formed  from  the  comparative  stem.     We 
find  the  various  forms  ploerime,  plusima  and  plisima  (Neue, 
ii.  115,  from  Varro  and  Festus). 
Suffixes  'timo,  4umo  in  ex-timus,  ci-timus,  pos-tumus^,  ul-timus 

^  Henry  {M^m,  Soc.  Ling,  vi.  93)  has  remarked  that  the  comparative  suffix  is 
ap|hropriate  where  there  are  only  ttoo  correlative  terms  {nosteTf  vester,  ^fUrtpos, 
itfjiiTtpos),  but  inappropriate  to  a  third  term  ffipirtpos.  This  word  has  however 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Latin,  and  probably  the  stem  <r^-  was  not 
originiJly  pronominal  in  Greek  {K.  Z.  xzviii.  140). 

'  There  was  apparently  an  old  word  j>os,  which  has  its  correlatives  in 


tive. 
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(cf.  uh).  Compare  also  qp-timiis,  8olliS'timu9^  sinU-timus^ 
deX'timus^  the  adjectives  Jini-timus^  legi-timuSy  etc.,  and  the 
ordinals  like  vicesimus  [viint'timus). 

A  suffix  -^imus  also  appears  in  maximus,  proxim'M,  medioxi- 
mti^j/acillimM  {{or  ^facil-^mus),  veterrimus  (for  vetersimus),  etc. 
This  suffix  can  hardly  be  derived,  with  Stolz,  from  the  one 
instance  of  plusimus  before  the  s  became  r,  the  suffix  being 
taken  as  -^imiUy  but  is  apparently  a  primitive  Italian  form, 
standing  side  by  side  vnth  -mm  and  -timus.  The  ordinary 
explanation  given — e.  g.  M.  U.  iii.  135,  Z,  G.  d.  P.  530 — is  that 
the  termination  is  extended  by  analogy  from  the  ordinals, 
where  e.g.  vii^i'timus=:vicetmmus,  vicesimus  (cf.  p.  207).  In 
any  case  the  -^s-  cannot  come  from  -^t-  (cf.  p.  207),  and  all 
direct  comparison  with  Greek  -loros  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  -i<r-,  -w-  of  the  superlative 
(xdic-Kr-ros,  cert-issimui)  represent  the  reduced  form  of  the 
comparative  suffix  -loa-y  -t€(r-. 

In  the  numerals  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  influence  The 
of  association  and  analogy  very  powerful.  It  is  true  that,  as 
the  numerals  are  mostly  indeclinable,  the  influence  of  a  system 
of  inflexion  cannot  be  felt ;  but  nevertheless  the  various 
numbers  in  a  series  stand  in  such  close  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  parallel  series, 
that  each  word  almost  necessarily  affects  the  related  forms. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  by  Baunack  in  K,  Z,  xxv.  225. 
A  few  of  his  instances  are  given  here. 

In  Greek  dfcrdict;,  i^dici;,  'n-eirrdfcts,  dKotrkKi,^  are  modelled  on 
iTrrdfci?,  erdfciff,  where  the  a  is  radical,  and  hence  come  'ttoXA.- 
<lic49,  oo-c-ciicts,  etc.  ^-Tira-xa  produces  tiivT-ay^^  ^i'^-xS^  *^^ 
then  aXX-axov,  iKaor-axou,  etc.  In  Latin,  octtissis  (Hor.  Sat, 
^*  3*  ^5^)  ^OT  octo-assii  iproiuees  quadrussis,  cenlMsis;  vig* 
essii  produces  tri^gessis;   dupleXy   du-plus  give  quadru^plex^ 

Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  appears  in  pot  columnam^  etc.,  on  inscriptions,  also  in 
poimeridianaSf  pomerium,  etc.  (Neue,  ii.  736,  805.)  This  will  be  related  to 
po-  in  pO'liOf  etc.,  as  tls  {iys)  to  If,  dfupis  to  dfjupi,  i(  to  l«,  abt  to  ah,  *8ubs  («u«- 
que  deque,  tus-cipiOf  etc.)*  to  suh,  *obt  {p9-tendo)  to  oh.  Fast,  old  Latin  poste, 
will  be  formed  on  the  analog/  of  its  opposite  ante. 


Numben. 
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eentU'-plti^,  decu-plus,  whence  in  late  Latin  noncuplus.  In  the 
distributives  ^e-ni  (for  9es^ni^  of.  ^es^centi)  is  the  origin  of  9e^ 
in  se-vir,  se-digitus^  se-mestriSy  ie-decim,  se-jugiSy  and  in  its  own 
series  of  sept-eni,  nov-eni,  and  even  perhaps  of  deni  (which  can 
hardly  be  for  dic-ni) ;  so  viceni^  nanageni,  dticeni  [ducenteni  is 
later).  So  too  dec-unx  gave  the  model  for  ses-cunx ;  quadri- 
ennium,  quadri-duum  are  due  to  tri^duum,  and  biga  (biiiga)  gave 
rise  to  quadriga,  Festus,  177,  quotes  ningultts,  which  is  evi- 
dently formed  firom  iinguliy  as  nullus  from  iilliis  ^. 
Cardinal         One,     Stem  sotn-y  seffi'y  9tf^t  stfi; 

Greek  6fjL'6s,  0/1-0109,  Sfx-aXos  and  els,  fiCa,  iv  for  ^a-efis, 
*(rfA-4a,  *<r€fA.  For  the  change  from  /i  to  r  cf.  x'^^v  :  xOofi- 
aXrfs,  x^<^v  :  Aiems  (p.  305).  The  weak  stem  appears  in  i-ira^, 
i-TrXovs,  ifxa  (9ipm-a),  i-Xoxos,  etc.  Latin  ^em-el,  ^im-ul  {semol, 
#jy/),  sim-pleXy  sin-guli. 

Stem  oinO',  Greek  olvrj,  Lat.  oino(m),  oinvorsei  (Inscr.) ;  oi 
then  regularly  passes  to  oe  and  u  in  unus^  but  noenum  (^ne- 
oinom)  contracts  to  non. 

The  Homeric  la  and  It^  are  of  doubtful  origin,  and  are  usu- 
ally nearly  synonymous  with  Ttros,  oyioios  or  6  avrcfs,  e.  g.  A. 
437  ^M^s  ^poos  oiV  la  yrjpvs.  I.  319  ^y  6^  J^  rlfxTj  fjfikv  KaKos 
rfbi  Ka\  ia-Qkos. 

The  Latin  perendie  cannot  contain  either  oino-  or  sem-y 
and  the  old  derivation  'per  wium  diem'  must  be  given  up. 
Possibly  peren=zpern,  cf.  Greek  ira^i  (P^-)' 

Two.  Indo-European  masc.  duo  (before  consonants),  dudu 
(before  vowels),  fem.  and  neut.  duoi  (K.  Z,  xxviii.  234),  Greek 
5i;a>,  Attic  $i;o,  Latin  duo.  In  the  Veda  we  have  duva^  in 
class.  Sanskrit  dvi  (cf.  5(ii56fca=5^a>-$6fca). 

^  In  the  Bomance  languages  the  principle  of  analogy  in  the  nmnerals  is 
carried  still  further.  Cf.  Ital.  ottuagenmo  {oetuagintaf  Columella,  Yitruv., 
Plin.)  from  septuagesitnus,  qninterno,  sesterno  from  iemo;  Old  French 
octemhre  firom  septemhrey  etc.  So  French  dizain«f  douzaine,  quinzaine  point 
to  a  fem.  sing.  *decena  (cf.  terdeno  hove  Sil.  Ital.  15.  359)  and  huitaine  to 
*octena.  So  in  the  Heraclean  tables  we  find  dtcrit,  ivvia,  where  the  aspirate 
is  due  to  t(t  ^«T<i.  Similar  instances  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  pairs  of 
words  are  seen  in  late  Latin  meridionalit  (due  to  teptentrionalis)  senexter 
(cf.  dexter),  Ital.  grere,  pointing  to  *grevU  for  gravis^  like  levis. 
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Homer  uses  Men  and  bvo,  Attic  and  the  Koivrj  only  bvo^  but 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  unexplained.  In  Homer  the 
word  is  indeclinable,  and  can  be  so  also  in  Attic.  When  de- 
clined the  Attic  genitive  and  dative  is  Svoii;,  but  in  later 
Attic  and  the  kolvti  also  bv€iv  (cf.  oIkoi  :  olicet,  p.  318).  Hero- 
dotus has  the  plural  forms  bvQv,  dvoicn,  and  dialectically  we 
find  bv€,  bvcCj  bvas. 

Three,  Indo-European  tfev-  tri-  Sanskrit  trdyaSy  Homeric 
and  Attic  rpets,  Aeolic  Tpr]s  (from  rpej^f  s),  Latin  tres  (treies), 
tri-a.  The  form  rpets  was  also  used  for  the  accusative  in 
place  of  the  more  regular  ^rpivs,  (*rpls).  The  neuter  rpCa 
(Sanskrit  trtni)  appears  with  the  last  vowel  long  in  rpiaKovra 
(c£  dia/coViot)  see  p.  372. 

Four.  Indo-European  qefuores,  qtur^  Sanskrit  catvaras, 
Greek  rirrop^s  and  riropfs  (Doric),  early  Attic  riaa-ap^s, 
Ionic  T4a-<r€p€Si  Homeric  T4a-<rap€9  and  TrCavp^s.  The  stem 
T€Tpa-  appears  in  Homeric  Tirpa-Tos^  Attic  rirap-ros.  The 
weakest  form  of  the  stem  is  seen  in  Sanskrit  tur-iyas  (for 
*itur'tyas),  which,  as  the  i  is  velar,  must  appear  in  Greek  as 
TTTpV'  or  TTTvp'  iu  rpv-^^iXcitt  for  irTpV'<f>aX€ia,  cf.  Tpi-ireCa  for 
wrfr-'Trefa. 

In  Latin  the  a.  of  quatuor  is  a  difficulty,  as  we  should 
expect  *qnetuor^  but  it  may  come  from  quarttt9  (qturtSs,  cf. 
Sanskrit  {k)turiya),  quadr-  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
rerpa-y  Sanskrit  catur-^  Indo-European  qiur-^  with  the  first 
syllable  restored  in  Greek  on  the  analogy  of  the  strong  form. 
But  the  d  in  Latin  is  unexplained. 

Five.  Indo-European  penqe^  Sanskrit  pdnca^  Greek  tt^i^tc, 
Latin  quinqne  (for  *j)enque,  p.  :j2i)  ;  itiinrros^  quin{c)iu9  (cf. 
Quinctius)  are  regular.  The  Lesbian  Trifxirc  is  for  irivre  on  the 
analogy  of  TrifMirroSf  cf.  ircixiris  (-J*)»  'ffc/iTrcifa)  (6.  41 2).  ircimrj' 
Kovra,  but  Tr€VTdK6<riou 

Six.  Indo-European  s^is,  Sanskrit  fdf,  Doric  F4^,  Attic 
?f,  Latin  sex.  The  Cymr.  chwecK  and  Doric  fi^  point  to  an 
original  initial  su. 

Seven.  Indo-European  sept^,  Sanskrit  sapid,  Greek  iirri, 
Latin  septem.    The   Hindu   grammarians  give  the  base  as 
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^aptan-,  as  in  navan,  da^n-,  but  we  have  already  seen  (p.  no) 
that  the  base  shonld  rather  end  in  the  labial  nasal. 

EiffAt,  Indo-European  ok^u),  Sanskrit  as(df  asfdu,  Greek 
iKTdi  Latin  octo.  These  forms  are  dual  (e£  dv-o),  amb-Oj 
Acfy-o)). 

Nine,  Indo-European  neufg^,  Sanskrit  ndva^  Greek  hi4€Ly 
with  ordinal  Ivaros,  and  in  Homer  also  Ivvaros,  ivvrJKOvra 
(r.  174),  but  also  ivevriKovTa,  as  in  Attic.  The  Sanskrit  ndva^ 
Latin  novem,  point  rather  to  a  Greek  *ivFa,  which  we  find  in 
the  ivF-i  ^vv'  of  iwiiKis,  ivvrJKovra  (cf.  ievFoSi  Ionic  Metros,  Att. 
i^vos,  p.  184).  ivvia,  with  the  w  of  ivF-y  seems  to  stand  for 
heFf^i  becoming  ivveFip,  iwla. 

Ten.  Indo-European  deif^,  Sanskrit  dd^,  Greek  d^ica, 
Latin  decern ;  Latin  undecim  for  uno-decem,  unidecem ;  cf.  un- 
de-viginti ;  so  with  the  other  numerals  to  *  twenty.' 

Twenty.  Sanskrit  vin^ti,  Greek  cUoa-i  (Attic  and  Ionic), 
FlKari  (Doric).  FiKari  =  FIki^tI  cf.  Boeot.  ordinal  FiKa<rnj^ 
Latin  vicesimns  (viint-limus).  The  o  of  el/coo-t  seems  to  come 
from  elfcoorJ;,  which  in  its  turn  is  on  the  analogy  of  rptafcoorJ; 
for  *TpiaKov(jros  (cf.  kKardv  :  diaxoViOi).  The  el-  of  Greek,  t;i- 
of  Latin,  are  unexplained. 

The  Latin  viginti  is  for  vi-knt-iy  k  becoming  g  before  n 
(p.  a  1 6).     In  form  it  may  be  a  dual,  answering  to  the  plural 
termination  of  triginta.     In  any  case  it  has  formed  the  model 
of  the  following  multiples  of  ten  ;  cf.  triginta,  but  rpidKovra. 
Higher  Octoginta.     The  older  form   may    be  octuaginta   (Vitruv., 

NumenJs.  Colum.,  Plin.)  for  *octovaginta,  which  corresponds  to  6ybori^ 
Kovra,  in  which  case  octoginta  will  be  a  later  form  and  septua- 
ginta  a  formation  by  analogy. 

Nonaginta  ( = *novenaginta,  neuenaginta)  cf.  iv(v)€vrJK0VTa.  All 
these  forms  are  probably  originally  neuter  plurals^  and  keep 
the  original  long  a  of  that  form  (p.  ^19),  owing  perhaps  to  the 
£Eict  that  such  phrases  as  triginta  viri  soon  caused  their  gender 
to  be  forgotten. 

Hundred,  Indo-European  IntS-m^  Sanskrit  ^atdm,  Greek 
i'Karov,  Latin  centum.  The  I-  in  Greek  is  unexplained.  As 
k  becomes  g  between  two  sonants  in  Latin,  sejptingetUi  is  for 
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sept^inti^  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  forms  quingenti,  guadrin- 
genti^  and  even  octingenti^  noningmti  (Columella).  Beside 
the  Greek  diaxJo-ioi,  etc.,  the  Sk.  termination  is  -gatya,  best 
represented  by  Doric  -fcdnoi,  Arcad.  -fcdo-iot.  The  o  of  the 
Attic  -fc Jo-ioi  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  -Kovra. 

Gk.  x^^oi,  cf.  Homeric  hv^iL-yJkoiy  h^Ki-xtKoi.    The  original  Thoosand. 
stem   was  yjecrXo-   (Doric  x^^^^0>   Sanskrit  sa-Adsra,   Indo- 
European  giesro--. 

Mille,  milia  is  obscnre:  perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  as 
fiiipioi,  with  u  becoming  i  before  li  (cf.  p.  71,  and  compare 
SKrj  :  silva). 

Greek  irp&Tos,  Doric  Trparos,  is  either  for  *7rpo-aroy,  a  super-  OrdiiiAlB, 
lative  of  irporepos,  or  a  superlative  of  TrpoaF-os  (f ),  answering  to  ^j^^^  ^ 
Sanskrit  jpurvas^  as  rpCraros  is  a  superlative  of  rpiros.  irptfrjv  in  Greek, 
will  then  be  for  ^irptoFiav  (TrJ^fj^dr),  Doric  irpav. 

6€i5r€pos,  if  for  8f  crepos,  we  should  expect  to  be  ^bercpo^  (cf. 
bF(ib€Ka).  In  Homer  we  have  bevraros  in  the  sense  not  of 
'second'  but  *last*  of  a  number,  e.g.  fictJraroy  1j\0€v  ivai 
ivbpQv  ^ AyafiifivcDv  (T.  51),  cf.  61  k€v  ificlo  Set/repoi  iv  vrJ€(r<ri — 
\CTrri<r6€  (4'.  1^48),  where  bevrepoi,  means  *  after  me.*  The  old 
grammarians  derived  the  word,  probably  rightly,  from  the 
root  of  beiofxai,  the  notion  of  separation  passing  into  that  of 
sequence  (K.  Z,  xxv.  298).  Similarly  itecundns  is  from  the 
root  seq  in  sequor. 

In  compounds  dv-  appears  as  bi-  (5f  t-),  Sanskrit  dvi-,  as  in 
5idfcJ(riOi  (formed  like  r/HaxJo-ioi),  cf.  bk* 

Iktos  compared  with  ^eittus,  Anglo-Saxon  sixta,  points  to  an 
original  o-f  e/coroy. 

In  ffibofxo^j  6yb6Fo9  we  have  an  unexplained  change  from  the 
tenues  to  the  mediae.  6yb6Fos  compared  with  octdvus  stands 
for  iybonFo^  with  the  long  vowel  shortened  in  the  hiatus 
(p.  183).     The  stem   is   okto^-  before  the   following  vowel 

(p.  368). 

biKaros  is  formed  like  rpiros,  as  compared  with  Sanskrit 
dagamd,  Latin  decimus. 

Latin  singulis si^-i^-y  k  becoming  g  between  sonants  (p.  In  Latin. 
219). 
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bini^d^ojnoi  (Old  High  German  zivein-zn^,  Old  Saxon 
zwene,  English  twain),  so  bis  =:  duis,  cf.  bimns  beside  dimus 
(p.  an). 

All  other  distributives  are  formed  with  the  termination  -no, 
bat  with  assimilation  to  one  another,  e.  g.  frini  (also  temi), 
quini  on  the  analogy  of  bini ;  aepteni,  and  generally  the  suc- 
ceeding forms  in  -^t  on  the  analogy  of  sent.  Undeceni  *  99  at 
a  time  *  (Plin.  36.  8.  14)  is  noticeable. 

primus  =z*j)ri4mus  (p.  213),  Qt.pris-cus^  pris^tinus,  irpC-v.  In 
form  it  is  a  superlative  ;  cf.  itpofios. 

tertius=:lril{ioSj  Sanskrit  trtiya^  with  ri  becoming  er  in 
an  unaccented  syllable  (p.  192). 

quartus  for  qtuftSs,  cf.  p.  369. 

septim-us,  decim-us  have  a  termination  -os,  not  -mus  (p.  no, 
De  Sauss.  p.  30). 

ocfuvus  is  similarly  fc^med  from  okto^^^  with  Indo-European 
ou  becoming  Latin  du  (p.  187). 

ndnus  (for  noum-ns)  may  owe  its  second  n  to  assimilation  to 
the  first. 

All  other  ordinals  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -timus  (San- 
skrit 'tama)f  -ensimus  {=:ent-timuSf  p.  307).  Thus  vigesimuSy 
vicesimus=viknt'timus,  and  the  termination  •^(n)simiis  is  then 
extended,  e.g.  to  ducentesimus.  Friscian  mentions  a  form 
ducesimi4S,  which  would  be  more  regular. 

In  the  multiplicatives,  simul  (older  semol):=sip^;  the  fuller 
form  appears  in  semel,  bis=duis  (duis  is  quoted  Paul.  Fest,  66), 
cf.  Sanskrit  dvis,  Greek  hFCs.  ter  is  the  unaceented  form  of 
*^m,  Greek  rpis  (cf.  p.  192),  perhaps  originating  in  phrases 
like  b^  et  ter  with  only  one  accent,  quater  for  ^qnatur,  qt^y 
Sanskrit  catur,  is  on  the  analogy  of  ter.  The  rest  are  formed 
with  a  termination  -tens  (=i^),  Grreek  -lay  in  rpiis^  cf.  trims 
(K,Z.  XXV.  137).  vic'ienSy  tric-iens  are  on  the  analogy  of 
deciens. 

Forms  like  bi-fariam  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek 
5i-^(i<rto9.    du^ius  -perhfipQ^d^i-bAuios  from  the  root  bAu  in 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

The  Verb. 

The  Verb  proper  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  speech  The  Verb* 
by  the  anion  in  one  and  the  same  word  of  subject  and  predi^* 
cate,  which  are  severally  expressed  in  the  ending  and  the  stem 
of  the  verbal  form.  As  the  endings  can  all  be  expressed  by 
Personal  Pronouns,  they  are  called  Person  endings,  and  are 
either  primary,  secondary,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Impera- 
tive Mood. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  convenience  two  main  divisions  of  Finit«  and 
the  verb  are  made,  into  forms  Finite  and  forms  Infinite.  The 
Verb  Finite  alone  can  express  a  complete  sentence,  and  its 
forms  contain  elements  signifying  differences  of  person, 
number,  time,  and  modality.  The  Verb  Infinite  in  the  In* 
finitives,  Participles,  and  Verbal  nouns  belongs  prc^erly  to  the 
nominal  class.  The  Infinitive  in  Greek  for  instance  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  originally  the  dative  of  an  abstract  noun. 
Subsequently  there  grew  up  such  idioms  as  the  use  of  the 
Infinitive  with  cases,  and  the  introduction  of  different  tenses 
into  the  Infinitive  mood,  which  bring  it  nearer  in  character  to 
the  Verb  Finite. 

In  Inflexional  languages  like  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  Inflezioiua 
great  variety  of  grammatical  forms.  The  Greek  approximates  ^^""'^• 
most  closely  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  from  a  comparison  of  these 
two  languages  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
Indo-European  Verb.  Greek  and  Latin  mark  by  changes  of 
form  the  character  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  speaker.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  difference  of 
Moods  (^yxXfo-eis).  Differences  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferences of  Tense  {yji6voi)^  which  again  are  expressed  by  change 
of  form.     So  too  with  differences  of  Person  (TrpoVwTror)  in  the 
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subject  of  the  proposition ;  of  number  (api.0fx6s) ;  of  the  state 
of  the  subject  (Sici^eo-iy),  which  we  call  Voice.  All  the  fore- 
going differences  of  form  are  embraced  under  the  general  term 
of  conjugation  (avCvyCa). 

The  Greek  Verb  in  its  different  Moods  and  Tenses  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  Stem  formation  than  the  Noun. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  noted  is  that  between  Thematic 
and  Non-thematic  Stems. 

Thematic  Stems  are  those  in  which  the  termination  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  vowels  c  and  o,  of  which  o  appears  before  nasals 
and  c  before  other  letters,  e.  g.  Ai;-o./iev,  Xtz-c-re,  XH-o-vri 
( =  kvovcn). 

In  the  Subjunctive  Mood  this  thematic  vowel  is  lengthened 
and  we  have  Xv-w-fier,  Xv-tj-tc,  Xt5-«-<ri. 

Non-thematic  stems  do  not  show  this  variable  e  and  o,  but 
the  ending  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  which  ends  either 
in  a  consonant  as  in  ia-'fjAv^  tb-fxcv,  or  in  a  as  in  the  Perfect 
and  Sigmatic  Aorist,  e.  g.  XeXi;ica-/i6v,  iKia-a^fiev, 

In  the  third  singular  of  these  tenses,  however,  we  must 
notice  that  the  a  is  changed  to  e,  XA.vfC€-i;.  The  a  of  such 
tense-stems»must  be  distinguished  &om  the  a  of  the  verbal 
root  in  such  a  verb  aa  tora-fiai,  \/<rra. 

In  the  Perfect  the  a  was  not  originally  carried  through  all 
numbers  and  persons.  Thus  iriTroiBa-s  but  Epic  iTtiitiO-yi^v^ 
iouca-s  but  Epic  iU-rrfv. 

This  a  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  thematic  €  and  o, 
and  we  may  find  an  analogous  distinction  in  nominal  In- 
flexion. As  in  the  consonantal  declension  we  have  ace.  irdb-a, 
but  in  the  0-declension  ace.  k6yo-v,  so  in  the  verb  we  find 
idrjKa  but  also  iXvo-v,  lOriKa-s  but  also  lXv6-9. 

The  name  Thematic  Vowel  implies  that  the  addition  of  this 
vowel  makes  the  verbal  stem  into  a  new  tiieme,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  aa  a  mere  euphonic  addition  serving  as  a 
connecting  link  between  stem  and  ending.  We  may  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  stem  K^yo-  of  X^-o-fier  and  the  stem 
\oyo'  of  Xoy-O'S.  What  has  been  said  of  the  verb  applies  also 
to  the  noun. 
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The  origin  of  the  personal  endings  cannot  be  demon-  Nature  of 
strated  with  certainty.  We  have  already  distinguished  be-  ?®^?^' 
tween  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal.  It  is  in  the 
Pronominal  roots  that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the  Per- 
sonal endings.  But  it  is  not  possible  in  all  alike  to  trace 
with  precision  the  history  of  their  development  from  the 
original  form. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  the  -mi  of  $^5a>-/it  a  resem- 
blance to  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  or.  to  see  a 
demonstrative  stem  in  the  ending  of  5Aa>-rt  ( =  dfdaxrt),  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  identify  the  suffix  -si  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
with  tva  (=thou). 

The  theory  of  pronominal  affixion,  when  pressed  furthest, 
assumes  that  the  stems  ma  and  Iva  were  used  to  form  person- 
endings  in  the  sing,  and  compounded  with  one  another  to 
form  the  person-endings  of  the  dual  and  plural. 

Thus  we  are  called  upon  to  suppose  that  the  ending  -re  of 
the  2nd  plural,  must  have  sprung  from  an  original  tva-tva,  for 
which  some  foundation  may  conceivably  be  found  in  the 
fuller  Latin  ending  -lis.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  go  further 
and  say  that  the  ending  -ficda  is  compounded  of  ma-tva-tva, 
and  '(tO€  of  tva-tva-tvay  we  no  longer  seem  to  tread  on  solid 
ground. 

Supposing  that  we  do  assume  a  pronominal  origin  for  the 
person  endings,  there  is  no  need  to  refer  any  of  them  back  to 
such  reduplications  as  we  have  quoted.  There  may  have  been 
different  pronominal  stems,  just  as  we  find  a  difference  be- 
tween the  stems  of  singular  and  plural  in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  different  races 
the  person  endings  must  already  have  had  a  long  past  history, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  confidence  how  or  of  what  elements 
these  terminations  were  composed  (cf.  p.  23,  and  Max  Miiller, 
Science  of  Thought,  p.  233).  ^^^ 

Person- 

The  primary  ending  of  the  first  sing.  act.  has  two  different  ^^^' 
forms.   Thematic  verbs  have  -co,  e.  g.  ^^pa>,  non-thematic  have  ling.  act. 
-/ii,  e.g.  IcmyfAt.    The  Sanskrit  ending  is  -mi  in  both.  end^7 
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On  the  ground  of  such  forms  as  tdi\(otii  (A.  549)  Cortios 
assumes  that  -/it  was  the  original  ending  in  all  Greek  verbs. 
Thus  tony-t/i,  4>4pO'fjLi,,  W^\a)-/ii  (subj.).  In  Sappho  and  Pindax 
we  find  such  forms  as  /cciXr^/ii,  alrrnn,  etc.,  and  in  Homer  besides 
iOikoDlxi  are  to  be  found  ehmfii,  I5a>/ii,  rt^cofit.  So  too  in  the 
Optative  which  in  the  other  persons  shows  secondary  endings, 
the  1st  pers.  sing,  ends  in  -fit,  e.g.  <f>ipoifiL 

Another  explanation  has  been  raggested  (If.  U,  i.  146,  H.  lai),  namely,  that 
the  long  -a;  is  the  result  of  contraction,  between  the  short  thematic  0  of  ^po-, 
and  a  vowel  termination  (of.  p.  441). 

Secondary       The  secondary  ending  of  the  ist  sing,  is  -v,  Indo-European 
^'^^^^       ./«,  and  -a  :— 

l4>€pov  Sanskrit  dbhara-m. 

df\v  Latin  ^iem  Sanskrit  sydm. 

After  consonants  the  m  becomes  sonant  and  appears  as  -a, 
as  in  170*-^^,  ^a.     So  also  with  Ix^Fa,  ibei^a,  etc. 

This  a  has  been  extended  by  analogy  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  Thus  it  takes  the  place  of  -ov  in  the  forms  eiTro, 
fjveyKa,  and  also  appears  after  a  vowel  in  a  non-thematic  verb, 
as  in  weperWea  (Hdti  3.  155).  .   . 

The  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  is  -a  We  do 
not  find  any  trace  of  a  final  nasal  in  this  termination  in 
Greek  or  Sanskrit,  and  in  all  probability  a  was  the  original 
ending. 

Curtius  on  the  evidence  of  Aeolic  olSr^fit  (=oi5a)  assumed 
that  'fii  was  the  original  ending  of  the  perfect,  but  this  form  is 
rather  due  to  a  false  analogy,  as  is  the  case  with  lo-o/ii,  which 
is  quoted  in  Hesychius,  formed  on  the  model  of  la-aa-i. 

Second  The  Primary  ending  is  -trt,  Sanskrit  bhdra-^.     In  Greek 

Bing.  act.     ^jjjg  gj^dij^g  Q^iy  appears    in    the    Substantive  verb,   viz. 

Homeric  ^<r-<r£. 

The  form  el,  which  is  post-Homeric,  arose  from  ^0-4,  cf. 
Sanskrit  <m.  From  this  cT  by  the  addition  of  9  after  the 
model  of  ^179,  etc.,  came  €U  (also  accented  cZ?),  which  is  an 
Ionic  form. 

The  ordinary  ending  of  this  person  in  Thematic  Verbs  is 
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»€(9,  e.  g.  <t>4p€is.  This  form  cannot  arise  simply  from  </>€p€-(r(, 
for  if  the  intervocalic  <r,  according  to  the  Greek  rule,  fell  out 
we  should  have  <t>ip€i.  Perhaps  this  9,  which  appears  in  all 
dialects,  was  an  extension  of  <t>ip€i  (=<^€p€(r()  borrowed  from 
the  secondary  ending  (</>€p€-9. 

The  same  explanation  will  also  apply  to  the  subj.  4>ipns. 
'  In  the  non-thematic  coiyugation,  -o-i  has  been  replaced  by 
the  secondary  ending   -;,  e.g.  dAa>9,  tarqSi  which   we   may 
compare  with  the  -$  of  irld€i'S,  l<^€p6-9. 

Many  forms  have  been  introduced  into  thlB  conjugation  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  contracted  yerbe,  cf.  p.  399. 

The  ending  of  the  ^nd  sing,  of  the  perfect  was  -Oa. 

'0a  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  termination  -tia ;  ola-Oa 
( =  olb'Oa)^  Sk.  vel'tAa.  Not  only  ot<r-^a  but  all  second  per- 
sons sing,  of  the  perf.  of  stems  ending  in  r,  d,  d,  or  a-  have 
the  termination  -a-'Oay  but  the  a  belongs  to  the  stem  and  not 
to  the  termination. 

The  form  i'ja'da  of  the  imperf.  of  flixl  points  hack  to  an  old 
perfect  ija,  fjaOa,  fjev  inflected  like  ot6a,  which  afterwards 
coalesced  ^  with  the  imperfect  of  the  same  verb  (cf.  £.  Z. 
xxvii.  315). 

On  the  model  of  J\(s0a  we  also  have  the  Attic  forms  i<l)rja'6ay 
jjhrj<rOa  (cf.  Rutherford,  New  PAryn,  p.  225). 

In  Homer  the  same  ending  appears  in  iOikr^aOay  etc.,  and 
the  optatives  )3aAo(o^a,  KKaloi,<TOay  where  the  9  forms  no 
part  of  the  verbal  stem,  but  belongs  to  the  termination.  The 
form  of  the  termination  -aOa  in  place  of  -da  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  olaOa^  JjaOay  where  a-  is  a  part  of  the  stem. 

The  primary  ending  of  the  3rd  sing,  is  -n.  Third  sing. 

I<r-rt,  Sanskrit  ds-ti^ 
Doric  5(da>-ri,      Attic  d^dco-o-i  Sanskrit  dddd-ti. 
This  is  the  ending  in  Greek  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  -fit 
conjugation  generally.    It  also  appears  in  the  Epic  iOikria-i, 

^  Schmidt  and  Bmgmann  sappoee  that  as  the  forma  j}a,  Ijaroyt  ^fuy  were 
common  both  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  of  tl/J,  the  two  tenses  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one,  and  the  form  ^a$a  of  the  perfect  replaced  the  proper  imperfect 
form  i}f • 
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iyi^i,  Xi$ri<ri,  etc  Bat  here  as  in  i04\ri<r$a  we  need  not  sap- 
poee  the  ending  to  be  originaL  The  iota  subscript  points 
lather  to  an  extension  of  the  proper  ending  hy  an  external 
addition.  The  ending  is  aknost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Homeric  poems  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the  normal  -77. 

In  the  thematic  conjugation  we  have  the  ending  -ei,  e.  g. 
^pci,  Sanskrit  bAdra-ti.  The  corresponding  form  to  the 
Sanskrit  would  in  Greek  be  4>^pen,  and  this  according  to  rule 
would  pass  to  <l)€p€<n.  Like  the  second  pers.  the  third  has 
probably  been  influenced  by  the  secondary  ending : — 

e.  g.  <^^p€l9  <t>€p€l  follow  <ff4pOlS  ifp4pOl,  l^p€9  i4^€p€. 

The  Secondary  ending  was  originally  t: — 

l<l>€p€{T)f  Sanskrit  dbharat. 
4>4poi(T),  Sanskrit  bhdret,  ^ 
The  t  remains  in  Latin  (e.g.  erat)^  but  according  to  rule  has 
disappeared  in  Greek.      Latin  has  -t  in  the  perfect  cecidit 
where  Greek  has  -€,  as  in  oiSe,  Sanskrit  veda. 

The  ending  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  is  -e, 
just  as  in  the  third  sing,  of  the  perfect.  Thus  ^deifc-o-e  (Idet^e), 
is  like  the  perfect  oZ5-€,   and  has  not  the  same  vowel   as 

Fint  The  Doric  termination  is  -fi69,  as  found   in  inscriptions 

plural  act.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  imitations  of  Doric  in  Aristophanes.    In  the  other 

dialects  we  find  -fiei;  for  both  primary  and  secondary  tenses, 

but  where  this  form  appears  in  Doric  it  is  probably  due  to 

the  influence  of  other  dialects. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  old  primary  ending  -m^,  later  -mag^ 
while  the  secondary  ending  is  -ma. 

The  Sanskrit  -mas  and  the  Latin  -mns  appear  to  point  to  a 
primary  ending  in  -«,  so  that  we  may  assume  the  Doric  -fie; 
to  stand  for  the  original  primary  ending,  while  the  -\i€v  of 
the  other  dialects  may  represent  the  secondary  ending. 

But  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  alike  there  is  but  one  ending 
for  all  tenses. 

Second  The  person  ending  of  the  ^nd  plural  is  always  -re. 

plural  act. 
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The  Sanskrit  hhara-tha  leads  us  rather  to  expect  a  primary 
ending  -de,  while  -re  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  secondary 
ending  dbhara-ta. 

Of  this  person  there  are  three  primary  forms  : —  Third 

(i)  'VTi  for  original  Indo-European  -nti  which  appears  in  ^ 
the  Doric  <l>ipovTi  (= Attic  ffiipovaCjy  Sanskrit  hhara-nti, 

(2)  -am,  -d<rt,  Indo-European  -Mi  as  in  ld<rt,  8c8id<ri,  Xdtn 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  s-dnti,  y-dnti.  There  are  many 
such   forms    in    Homer,   e.g.  pejBi'din,    yeyi-aa-i,  ixcfii-da-L 

Monro,  JJ.  G,  p.  6,  regards  the  Hiatus  of  these  forms  as  proving  that  the 
ending  was  originally  -<ratri  answering  to  the  secondary  -aay. 
Thus  taatri  is  for  lH-aaffi,  and  tt^aai  the  Attic  ^rd  pi.  of  iouea,  is  for  (Uc-ffcuri. 

Attic  also  shows  TiOi-da-t,,  8t8rf-d<ri,  whereas  in  Homer  we  have 
rt^eto-t  (=ridc-m),  hihova-i  (^bibo-vTi)',  which,  in  spite  of  the 
accent,  cannot  for  phonetic  reasons  be  regarded  as  contractions 
of  TiOi'dai  and  5i5o-d(rt. 

(3)  -art,  -do-i,  Indo-European  -nti  unaccented.  There  are 
the  Doric  perfect  iddKari  (Hesych.)  and  the  Homeric  XcXoy- 
Xao-i,  Tr€<f>vKda'i,  in  which  we  have  the  short  -^ai  with  the  long 
stem.  Herodian  speaks  of  many  other  instances  in  Ionic  and 
quotes  ixefjLaOrJKda'^  and  7r€<^i7i;da't  from  Xenophanes  (Curt. 
Verb.  ii.  166).  However  in  7r€7roWdo-t,  iarTrJKda-i,  where  the 
stem  is  full,  we  have  the  ending  -dai, 

Osthoff,  M,  U.  i.  100,  explains  -An  as  an  alteration  in  Greek  for  -okti, 
upon  the  model  of  the  ending  -droi  of  the  3rd  pi.  perf.  midd.  Thus  on  the 
model  of   rerthxorai    (N.   22)    and  similar  forms,  irc^ivorrc    passed  into 

Secondary  endings,     (i)  'v{t\  I.-E.  -nt. 

i<t>€pov,  Jjd.t,  ferebanty  erant,  but  Sk.  dmn, 
(2)  -av,  I.-E.  -j^,  iXvaav. 
The  original  ikva-^r  should  pass  to  i\va'a{T),  the  final  con- 
sonant of  which  would,  according  to  Greek  rule,  drop  out. 
^Avo-a,  however,  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  1st 
pers.  sing.,  so  on  the  analogy  of  i<f>€pov  we  have  iKvaav, 
Otherwise  we  must  assume  that  the  accent  originally  rested 
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on  the  final  -nly  which  would  according  to  rule  pase  in  Greek 
into  -ar(r).  We  have  the  ending  -j;  after  the  final  vowel  of 
stems  of  non-thematic  verbs,  as  in  the  Homeric  itrrav,  ifiav, 
liJHUfy  etc. 

In  the  optative  we  have  the  ending  -ei;  in  <f>ipoi'€Vj  et-ev,  bat 
£lean  iTrorCvoiov,  avv-iav  point  to  a  primitive  if}€poi'aVy  el-oy, 
representing  an  original  ending  -^^.  -av  appears  in  the  3rd 
pi.  opt.  of  the  so-called  Aeolic  aorist,  e.  g.  rla-ei-av.  This 
ending  is  re{»*esented  by  v  alone  in  Bekker's  reading  iX^oii;, 
V.  382  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  83). 

The  exact  explanation  of  the  -€v  of  ^tev  is  uncertain.  The 
quality  of  the  vowel  may  have  been  assimilated  to  the  17  of 
€l-rjv,  €l-rjSi  etc.,  or  perhaps  modelled  upon  the  aor.  pass,  so- 
called,  e.  g.  i<l><lLP'riVy  3rd  pi.  i<f>aV'€v. 

The  ending  -a-av  appears  in  iOtaavy  iyvtaaav^  elrja-av^  and  in 
inscriptions  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  we  find  such  forms  as  iXi- 
Po<rav,  ctirao-oy.  It  was  probably  extended  from  the  sigmatic 
aorist.  We  find  it  extended  to  the  strong  aorist  in  such  cases 
as  ifiria'av — side  by  side  with  virip^da-av — to  the  pluperfect, 
the  aor.  pass.,  and  lastly  to  the  optat.,  as  in  the  form  (rralria'ap 

(P-  733)- 

l>i>^  For  the  ist  pers.  dual  Greek  has  no  separate  form. 

For  the  second  and  third  we  have  primary  -tov,  -tov, 
secondary  -roi;,  -Tdv  ('Ttjv). 

The  primary  endings  of  the  Sanskrit  -lAas,  -ta^  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek,  but  the  secondary  i(f>4p€'Tov,  i(f>€p€'Trjv 
answer  to  dbAara-lam,  dbhara-tdm.     Cf.  Monro,  H.  G.^^  note. 

In  Homer  there  are  three  instances  of  the  3rd  dual 
imperf.  in  -rov,  where  the  metre  does  not  admit  of  -ttjv. 
K.  363  dicaicerov,  N.  345  iT€V\€'T0Vf  2.  583  Aa<^t;<r<r€roi;,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  cases  where  the  termination 
'TTjv  is  used  for  the  and  pers.  KafjJ-TrjVy  Xapi^rrjv,  rjOeKi'rqVy 
which  is  a  very  common  usage  in  later  Greek. 

Penon- 

endings  of      Middle  endings  are  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
voice.         Gothic,  with  some  traces  in  Latin  (cf.  p.  468). 
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It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  is  their  etymological  relation 
to  the  endings  of  the  active.  Few  of  the  active  endings  show 
clear  traces  of  their  origin  ;  the  endings  of  the  middle  voice 
are  even  more  obscure. 

1st  sing,  termination,  primary  -fiai,  secondary  -fxdv  (-fJiriv).    Krst  sing. 

In  the  case  of  the  primary  ending  of  the  Middle,  just  as  of 
the  Active  Voice,  there  may  have  been  an  original  difference 
between  the  thematic  and  non-thematic  conjugations. 

In  Greek  the  ending  -fiot  represents  the  original  middle 
ending  of  non-thematic  verbs,  but  has  also  become  the  ending 
of  the  thematic  verbs. 

The  Sanskrit  Mdre,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  original 
middle  ending  of  the  thematic  verbs,  but  this  ending  has 
also  become  the  ending  of  the  non-thematic  verbs,  viz.  hibhre^ 
from  the  same  ^hhr. 

Primary  termination  -crot — (^ipe-a-aiy  <^^p€-ai,  (f>^prj,  Sanskrit  Second 
hhdrase ;  -<rat  remains  in  ijcrai,  yeypiiy^ai  (-Tr-o-ai),  etc.  ***"^'         ' 

In  the  case  of  )3ot;A€t,  ofct,  etc.,  where  -et  cannot  come  from 
-ecu,  the  form  may  be  active,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the 
middle  (-€i=-€<rt). 

In  the  verbs  in  -fit,  <r  remains  between  two  vowels,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  phonetic  rule  of  the  Greek  language. 
So  also  in  the  perfect.  In  Homer  we  have  hvva-aai^  vTrobiixva- 
oraij  Trapfora-crai,  /m^fii^o-at,  but  also  fUfxvriai. 

Secondary  termination  -<ro — ^<^pc-(ro,  ^<\>ip€o^  i^pov.  ^a-o 
remains  in  ijcro,  iyiypay^o  (-tt-cto),  etc. 

After  a  vowel  the  cr  of  -<rat  and  -<ro  ought  phonetically  to 
disappear.  It  does  so  disappear  in  the  thematic  conjugation 
and  in  the  sigmatic  aorist  middle,  e.  g.  ^Xvo-ao,  ikvcna.  But 
Greek  usage  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of  this  intervo- 
calic (T.  Thus  in  Homer  we  find  hlCrjaiy  Tropforao,  fxdpvao^  and 
in  the  perfect  fxifxvrjai^  p4p\rjai,y  pluperfect  ttravo,  side  by  side 
with  the  forms  hvvacraxy  fxipLvrja-ai,  etc.  So  in  Aristoph. 
Acham,  870  occurs  the  Boeotian  irpCaa-o,  but  in  Ran.  1227 
iiroTTpCcfi,  Ve%p.  1 440  iirpCft). 

The  retention  of  the  cr  of  -<rai,  -crOf  after  a  vowel,  is  due  to 
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a  restoration  based  on  the  analogy  of  the  consonantal  stems, 
such  as  yiypay^ai.  Accordingly  -crai  appears  in  the  perfect 
and  pres.  of  the  -fit  conjugation,  and  -ao  in  the  impf.  and 
plupf.  The  later  tendency  to  make  -o-cu  the  miiform  ending 
is  shown  in  the  sentence  of  the  grammarian  Moeris — dicpo^ 
'Arruof,  d#cpoa(ra(  "EKKriv^s  (cf.  Osthoff,  M.  U,  ii.  38). 

Third  aing.      Primary  termination  -rai,  Sanskrit  -te  : — 
°"  <fiip€'Taiy  Sanskrit  Ikdra-te, 

Secondary  termination  -roy  Sanskrit  -ta : — 
i(j>ip€TOf  Sanskrit  dbharata. 

First  plup.       Termination  -fieda,  for  which  Sanskrit  shows  -mate.    There 

^^^^'         is  also  in  Greek  the  form  -ixea-Oay  which  appears  in  Epic  Urf- 

lieaOa,  ycvoixcaOa,  and  in  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres  of 

the  Tragedians  and  Aristophanes.     The  a-  of  '\x€<TOa  may  be 

due  to  the  analogy  of  the  endings  -crOov  and  -a-^e. 

Second  Termination  -^€,  e.  g.  ijcr-^c,  iritt^av-Oe,  iriirva-O^.    -$€  seems 

P  ur.  mi      f^\^  for  0f^^  ^tt  which  we  may  compare  Sanskrit  -dAve  for 

primary,  -dhvam  for  secondary  ending.     There  is  a  difference 

between  the  final  vowel  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  of  which 

there  is  no  certain  explanation. 

The  (T  of  -0-06,  as  in  ^^pe-cr-de,  is  not  original.  Originally 
appearing  only  in  stems  ending  in  a-  or  a  dental,  it  has  passed 
by  analogy  into  all  other  stems  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
Thus  in  ?7<r-d€,  X^Aiycr-^e  the  <r  is  regular,  but  not  so  in  X/ye- 

Third  plur.      The  Primary  endings  of  the  third  plur.  mid.  are  -wat,  -arai 
"^^^-         (.jrot)  :— 

if>4povTaiy  Sanskrit  hhdrafUe. 
etarai,  Sanskrit  <uatp. 
In  Homer  we  have  Kiarai,  side  by  side  with  fcefarcu,  and  in 
Attic  rerdxarat,  i(l>OipaTai,  T€Tpi<paTai,  from  the  perfect  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant.     For  others  outside  Attic  cf.  p.  112. 
The  endings  -arat  and  the  secondaiy  -arc  have  been  also 
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added  to  vowel  stems,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  to  stems  in 
i  and  V  and  long  vowels;  e. g.  fceicAt-arai,  KcC-arai  (Kiarai), 
flp^araiy  pefiXriaTaA.  In  Herodotus  we  have  fiyiarai,  KeicX^arai, 
with  shortening  of  17  before  -arai,  and  also  in  the  present  riOi- 
arai,  ^K6i6<{-arai,  ^vvi-arai. 

The  rule  is  that  -arai,  -aro  should  appear  after  consonants 
and  i  and  v,  but  -vrai,  -vro  after  vowels. 

Side  by  mde  with  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Attic  nOi-dai,  8i8d-A<ri  of  the 
actiye. 

The  Doric  iciarai,  yeypa^arat,  from  the  Heraclean  tables 
show  that  -arai  was  not  confined  to  Ionic  and  Attic,  yeypa- 
ylfarai  shows  an  ending  -craraif  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  active  ending  -<ra<rt  of  r<ra<rt  and  ct^ao-i  (cf.  p.  379). 

Secondary  ending,  -jn-o,  -piro  (-nro). 
Thus  i<l>4povTo,  Sanskrit  dbharanta, 
Aaro  (r]aTo)^  Sanskrit  a9ata. 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Kiaro^  flpvaro,  frcrdxaro. 
Apart  from  the  Indicative,  -arc  appears  as  an  ending  of  the 
Optative  Mood,  e.  g.  ytvoCaro,  iirokoCaro,  This  ending  is  regular 
in  Homer.  The  only  exception  is  the  reading  ikayioivro  (A. 
344),  which  can  be  altered  to  fiaxeo^ar'  ^A\aiol, 

Before  -arai,  -aro  gutturals  and  labials  were  aspirated,  e.  g. 
kr^Ti^-aTo^  T€$6,il>'aTaif  but  not  dentals,  as  in  KCxoapCbaraif  iyco- 
vCbarai. 

The  Termination  -fM^Oov  of  the  first  pers.  dual,  is  only  Fint  pen. 
sparingly  used ;  *  485  ireptJci/xedoy,  Soph.  £1.  950 ;  PAH.  do^lmidd, 
1079. 

The  form  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  -vaAe,  -vaAi, 
but  approximates  to  the  ist  pers.  plural  -fie^cu 

Primary  terminations  -<rdoi;,  -orOov,    Secondary  terminations  and  and 

These  do  not  resemble  the  Sanskrit.  We  cannot  therefore 
reconstruct  the  original  form,  nor  can  we  with  any  certainty 
determine  the  analogy  upon  which  these  forms  arose  in 
Greek. 
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Augment.  ;  The  name  Augment  is  a  translation  of  the  av^oris  of  the 
later  grammarians^.  The  Augment  appears  in  Sanskrit, 
Iranian,  and  Greek,  with  some  traces  in  Latin  (p.  457)  ;  it  is 
prefixed  to  verbal  forms  only  in  the  indicative  mood.  Both  in 
the  Vedas  and  in  Homer  it  can  be  omitted,  as  also  in  those 
parts  of  Tragedy  most  closely  allied  to  Epic  poetry — ^the 
speeches  of  the  Messengers. 

Early  theories  of  its  origin  were  Buttmann's,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  curtailed  reduplication,  and  Bopp's,  who  regarded  it 
aa  a  privative  (cf.  p.  8). 

It  is  true  that  in  some  verbs  the  augment  of  the  preterite 
assumes  the  same  form  as  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect^ 
e.  g.  iCrjrrja'a  beside  iCrjrrjKa,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  varies  according  to  the  tense  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb-stem. 
Again,  if  augment  is  reduplication,  what  has  become  of  the 
initial  consonant,  and  why  is  the  augment  restricted  to  the 
indicative  mood  while  reduplication  extends  to  all  moods 
alike? 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  augment  is  a  privative,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  augment  is  e  not  a,  this  a  privative 
before  a  vowel  becomes  <w: — e.g.  i-Oivaros  but  iv-aifioSf 
while  the  augment  shows  no  sign  of  a  nasal  before  vowels. 
Then  as  to  meaning ;  Bopp's  explanation  makes  a  dichotomy 
of  tenses  into  present  and  not-present.  But  what  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  this  negation  should  affect  only  the 
notion  of  time  and  not  negative  the  whole  verbal  notion  ? 

We  must  rather  look  upon  the  augment  as  originally  an 
independent  prepositional  word  expressing  priority.  Thus 
lA€t7roi;= Indo-European  /  leiqom.  Subsequently  it  coalesced 
with  the  verb  form  into  a  single  word.  This  union  began 
in  Indo-European  times,  but  was  not  completely  carried  out 
in  all  cases.     Thus  fjv,  Doric  Ijs  {  =  erat\  and  in  the  Veda 

^  The  term  is  not  iwed  till  after  Herodian.  Up  to  that  time  the  prefix  of 
the  augment  was  better  described  as  a  K\l<ns  or  Mlyrjais  of  the  yerb.  In  the 
Etymolofficon  Magnum,  on  Mvrc  there  oocors  the  note — ol  *Iejvts  al^^trtis  oC 
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M^  comes  from  an  origfinal  ^-est.  As  a  contraction  this 
must  be  referred  to  Indo-European  time,  for  the  Greek  con- 
traction of  €€  is  ci.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  traces  of 
the  period  when  i  was  still  an  independent  sound  in  the 
arbitrary  omission  of  the  augment  in  Homer,  e.g.  firj  for 
l)3?7,  etc.  This  omission  happens  both  in  the  case  of  the 
syllabic  and  the  temporal  augments.  Herodotus  only  drops 
the  syllabic  augment  in  the  pluperfect  of  compounds  and 
in  iteratives,  e.g.  KaraX^AeiTrro,  Ad^co-xoz;:  but  the  temporal 
augment  is  often  omitted,  especially  before  two  consonants, 
e.  g.  ippdheovj  iphov,  Ip^av,  etc.  In  XPV^  i^XPh  ^v)  ^^® 
omission  of  the  augment  is  only  apparent ;  ixprjt^  ^  &  hiter 
formation. 

The  augment  was  not  only  an  independent  element,  it  was 
also  accented. 

According  to  Wackemagel  (Jir.  Z.  xxiii.  470),  in  the  I.-B.  language  the 
accent  rested  on  the  augment  in  principal  sentences,  while  in  subordinate 
clauses  it  rested  on  a  following  syllable.  The  omission  of  the  augment  then 
should  be  confined  to  dependent  sentences;  d'bhUi=^i<pVf  a-hhut'^<pv. 

A  proof  of  the  accentuation  of  the  augment  is  the  rule  of 
Greek  compounds  by  which  the  accent  never  passes  back 
beyond  the  augment,  as  e.  g.  in  irapiaxov.  In  this  particular, 
Greek  has  been  more  conservative  than  Sanskrit  (cf.  p.  271). 

When  the  verb-stem  begins  with  a  vowel  the  augment  Temporal 
coalesces  with  this  vowel,  and  we  get  e.  g.  Zyov  (fiyov\  <!>pTo.  '^^ 
We  can  hardly  regard  this  as  the  result  of  contraction  in 
Greek.  Regular  contraction  of  i-ayov^  i-opro  would  give 
i'jyov^  ovpTo.  We  must  rather  assume  that  a  simple  length- 
ening of  the  initial  vowel  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  preterite.  Doric  fjs,  Vedic  a*,  may  point  to  original  con- 
traction, and  afterwards  upon  such  an  analogy,  a  quantitative 
lengthening  of  the  initial  vowel  stood  for  the  Temporal  Aug- 
ment. In  iK^revo-a,  v\iivawv^  as  in  ^oy,  the  long  vowels  are  the 
result  of  quantitative  lengthening,  and  do  not  stand  for  €-1-, 
6-V-.  iaxov  in  Homer  stands  for  iFiFaxpv  (  =  craxoy)  (cf. 
Monro,  H.  G.  §  396). 

The   apparently  unaugmented    forms   in   Herodotus,  viz. 

c  c 
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alT€OVf  alv€0Vf  alpeov,  etc.,  and  rff  aro,  av^ero  of  Attic  may  very 
well  stand  as  the  regular  representatives  of  original  Greek 
forms  with  ai,  eu,  du,  shortened  as  in  Zevs,  vavs  (p.  1 83).  The 
long  vowel  of  ijrow,  rjv^afxrjv  is  a  lengthening  parallel  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  ^ov,  2}pTo, 

Until  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  was  only  one  sign  for  e  and  ?;,  but 
from  that  date  onwards  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
stone  records  justify  us  in  assuming  rivpicrKov,  rjvpov^  rjvxopLtjVy 
fJKaCov  as  Attic  forms  (Rutherford,  New  Phryn,  p.  244). 

Where  a  vowel  followed  the  initial  diphthong,  it  was  length- 
ened and  the  preceding  diphthong  unaltered,  e.g.  rjipiorKov 
but  €V-r\pyiTOVV. 

In  many  stems  where  an  originally  initial  consonant  has 
fallen  away,  we  find  a  Syllabic  and  not  a  Temporal  Aug- 
ment. 

The  F  has  fallen  out,  e.g.  in^-dyT/,  l-afe,  ^-dXry,  t-wn^r^tbov 
for  iFibovy  cfpuo-a  for  iFfpva-a.  An  <r  has  fallen  out  in  efTrcTo 
VacTT^  cl(ra  vaeh,  €t\ov  v(r€\.  In  the  aspirated  eiTrero, 
fla-a,  cIpTToi;  Vcrepir,  the  a  has  passed  into  the  rough  breathing, 
which  has  then  been  thrown  back  on  to  the  augment.  In  the 
case  of  ftxov  the  smooth  breathing  has  remained  because  of 
the  following  aspirate  x  (cf.  p.  1 74). 

An  exception  to  this  shifting  back  of  the  rough  breathing  on  to  the 
augment  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  3i\ro  from  i-AKro,  cf.  &K\ofuu  (^scU-io). 
The  smooth  breathing  has  been  extended  in  this  tense  beyond  the  indicative, 
fis  we  find  d\fi€vos,  fi€r'd\fi€¥Oi, 

In  other  cases  the  original  initial  consonant  is  forgotten, 
as  in  oJfc^o),  i^Krjcra. 
tf  as  Aug-       In  Greek  we  find  rj-  as  augment  side  by  side  with  ^-,  e.  g. 
rifiov\6iirjVy  fibwapLTiv,  ijiifXXovy  and  Homeric  rjcCbrj.     Similarly 
in  the  Veda,  the  augment  is  in  a  few  instances  long  a. 

Besides  these  cases,  an  augment  17-  has  also  been  assumed  in 
other  verbs  in  which  an  original  spirant  has  been  lost 
(Wackemagel,  K.  Z.  xxvii.  272). 

Thus  in  the  Attic  i^dpcavy  iv-^-cofa,  i-dyriv  there  was  a 
metathesis  of  quantity  for  original  fjFopoDv,  fiFayy\Vy  just  as  in 


ment. 
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pa<riXrja,  Attic  pa<riXia.     Homer  has  iayrjv,  but  (A.  559)  idyri, 
unless  we  read  idyp,  the  perf.  subj.  (Monro,  H.  G,  §  42). 

As  the  imperfect  of  olywyLiy  Homer  has  idyirovroy  which  is 
for  iFmywvTo  and  this  for  xiFolyvvvro.  Without  metathesis 
of  quantity  we  may  assume  an  original  augment  17-  in 
ffpyaCiixriv  for  fiF^pyaCoiiifVy  and  in — 

fi\TH,(qv  for  riFiKitiCoVm 
^brj  for  ffFeibrj. 

fJKov        for  iiF^iKOv, 
fJKaCov    for  riF^iKaCov. 
kiipTa^ov  for  rjFfFopraCov. 
A  comparison  with  the  perfect  justifies  this  hypothesis  in 
the  case  of  k6paKa  beside  idpcav,  and  idXiOKa  beside  idXoiv, 
where  the  perfect  shows  no  trace  of  the  augment  rj-.    ripya- 
CdfJiriv  was  the  Attic  form  up  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  though  in  Demosthenes  there  is  a  wavering  between 
fjpyaC6fxrjv  and  €lpya(6ixr]Vf  the  perfect  is  always  elpyaorpiai.     In 
Aristophanes,  Eq.  1076,  we  have  ijfxacrey,  but -4t?.  807  cUia-pLea-Oa, 
A  imle  of  Attic  augmentation,  which  may  here  be  noticed, 
is  that  whether  a  verb  is  compounded  with  a  preposition  or 
only  appears  to  be  so,  yet  it  takes  the  augment  after  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  (Rutherford,  Neto  PAryn.  p.  79). 
Thus  irpoiPrJTrjSf  'npov(f>rJT€va-€V. 
iinaTiTrjs,  ^ir€aTdTovv. 
ivivTioSy     ivr]im<ipL€6a, 
The  doublets  KaOrjiiriVy  iKaOrfpLriv — i<f>Uiy'fi<l>l€i — KaBlCov,  ^K(i- 
OtCov  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fisict  that  the  verb  was  some- 
times regarded  as  compound,  sometimes  as  simple. 

In  some  cases  double  augmentation  arose,  e.  g.  fjv^tx^pLrjVy 
rjpLTTcix^pLTiv,  and  was  extended  by  analogy  to  such  words  as 
rivT€p6Xovv,  rjpL<f>€crprJTovv^  ttt^rcov,  etc. 

After  the  person-endings  and  the  augment  we  can  pass  on  Tense- 
to  the  consideration  of  the  forms  of  the  Greek  verb  in  its 
various  tense-stems.      It  is  the  stem  which  is  the  constant 
element  in  a  group  of  related  forms.     The  termination  indi- 
cates difierences  of  person  and  number,  and  also  the  distinc- 

c  c  a 
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tions  of  voice  which  express  the  relation  borne  by  the  subject 
to  the  action,  the  difference,  that  is,  between  Active,  Passive, 
and  Middle.  Differences  of  Tense  (xpovoi)  are  expressed  by 
varieties  of  Tense-stem,  while  to  express  Modality  a  saffix 
is  added  to  the  Tense-stem. 
Present  The  fii^st  group  of  Tense-stems  consists  of  the  Present  and 

^oristT*"^  Strong  Aorist  stems.  Between  these  stems  there  is  in  some 
cases  no  formal  but  only  a  syntactic  difference — a  difference, 
that  is,  of  function.  i<prjv,  for  example,  is  an  imperfect,  while 
ia-TTjv,  which  is  similar  in  formation,  is  a  strong  aorist.  Again, 
€ypa(f)ov,  iy^ixov^  iviTrr6fjLrjv  are  imperfects,  but  the  similar 
hpaiTov,  IjBKaa-Tov,  iycvoixrjv  are  aorists.  On  the  other  hand 
the  tenses  which  contain  the  present  stem,  viz.  the  present 
and  imperfect,  denote  action  which  is  progressive,  as  opposed 
to  the  aorist,  which  denotes  a  single  act  or  event.  A  tense 
which  singled  out  a  definite  point  in  what  is  now  going  on 
would  be  an  aorist  present.  There  is  no  tense  with  such  a 
function  in  Greek,  though,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  231),  such  verbs 
as  iyo),  ypdc^o),  in  jfbrm  are  of  the  strong  aorist  type.  In 
English  such  a  tense  may  be  found  in  the  *  I  po,  &V,  and  went 
not!  of  St.  Matt.  xxi.  30.  As  distinguished  from  the  aorist, 
the  imperfect  expresses  an  action  or  state  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  something  else.  The  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Homeric  line — 

Sanskrit  The  language  which  comes  nearest  to  Greek  in  its  wealth 
tion-^*  of  verbal  forms  is  Sanskrit.  The  Hindu  grammarians  dis- 
Classes.  tinguished  ten  different  Conjugation-Classes.  The  basis  of 
their  classification  was  the  formation  of  the  present  stem, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  characteristic  part  of  the  verb. 
Their  conjugations  may  be  distinguished  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, marked  by  a  difference  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Greek  verb.  The  first  division  com- 
prises those  verbs  which  show  a  shifting  of  the  accent,  which 
falls  now  upon  the  root  or  class  sign,  now  upon  the  ending. 
Along  with  this  shifting  of  the  accent  goes  a  variation  in  the 
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form  of  the  stem,  which  is  full  when  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
root,  weak  when  it  rests  upon  the  ending  (Whitney,  Si,  Gk 
§  604).  The  second  main  division  of  the  Sanskrit  conjugations 
consists  of  those  verbs  in  which  the  accent  is  never  shifted 
from  the  stem  to  the  ending,  and  whose  present  stem  always 
ends  in  a.  Answering  to  these  two  main  divisions  we  have 
in  Greek  the  distinction  into  non-thematic  and  thematic 
verbs. 

In  non-thematic  verbs  there  are  four  classes  of  present  and  Classifi- 
aorist  stems  :—  ^^12  ""^ 

/-    I.  The  Root  class,  in  which  the  present  stem  is  identical  Present- 
( with  the  verbal  root.     In  some  of  these  there  is  a  variation      ""' 
/         'of  the  stem  in  different  inflexions. 

I     1,  The  Reduplicated  class,  with  or  without  stem  variation. 
^     3.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  suflSxes  -yv,  -vv. 
^       J     4.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  sufl^ixes  -i;d,  -va. 
Of  the    thematic    conjugation   we    may   distinguish   five 
classes : — 
//2,         5»  Th©  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak,  or  redupli- 
cated with  the  thematic  vowel  sufl[ixed. 
*,  6.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak  or  redupli- 

cated  with  the  suflixes  -j^o,  -j^€.     To  this  class   belong  the 
denominative  verbs  and  the  causatives  where  the  stem  is  made 
up  of  a  full  degree  of  the  root  with  suflSxes  -ej^o,  -cj^e. 
^  7.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -ro^  -t^, 

/  8.  The    stem   consists   of  the  verbal   stem   with   suffixes 

-<rKo,  -<rK€. 

9.  The  Nasal  class. 

To  take  now  these  different  classes  of  present  stems  in 
detail. 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  verbs  in  which  the  verbal  First  claw, 
stem  is  identical  with  the  root.     This  class  answers  to  the 
Hindu  second  conjugation  or  root-class. 

(a)  Most  of  these  verbs  show  an  alternation  of  the  stem  Ca)  With 
between  a  full  and  a  weak  form.     The  fall  form  is  found  in  J*^  ^"^*- 
the  singular  indicative  and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 
€l-/x4  Sk.  6'm%  t'Ord-fjLi, 
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The  weak  form  is  found  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 

l'fjL€v  Sk.  im-ds  t-ard-iiev. 

And  throughout  the  middle,  e.  g.  tora/xai.     So  in  the  sing,  of 

the  aor,  act.  ^x^^^  (=^^?f^)>  ^^^  ^  ^^®  middle  Ixvro. 

In  Sanskrit  the  variation  of  stem  is  accompanied  by  a 
shifting  of  the  accent,  but  in  Greek  this  original  shifting 
of  the  accent  has  been  usually  replaced  by  the  system  of 
accentuation  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  the  accent  is 
uniform  throughout. 

fjfit.  In  the  present  of  el/xt,  ibo,  we  have 

Sing.    €i-/x4  el,  but  K.  450  el-o-^a      elai. 

Plur.     UiJL€v  Ut€  Uaa-L 

lacri  is  from  l-aim  for  &im,  Sk.  y-anti,  with  prefix  of  the  i  of 

The  conjunctive  is  l<a,  instead  of  ^j^o),  Sk.  dy-dni. 

The  optative  is  toi/xi,  which  is  formed  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  thematic  verbs  in  -co.  Answering  to  Sk.  iyam  the  proper 
form  would  be  lf^r\v=lr\v.  The  form  U-lriy  which  is  read  in  T. 
^09,  seems  to  be  formed  like  dh^ir\  and  the  h^hidr^v  of  Plato, 
Phaedr.  l^i  A  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  83). 

The  participle  Idv  shows  the  original  fern,  form  in  the 
name  of  Demeter,  'E7r-fao-<ra.  In  Hesych.  we  have  the  gloss 
Uaaa'  PahCCovaa,  where  Ua-a-a  perhaps  stands  for  laaaa.  In 
Sanskrit  the  stem  of  the  masc.  is  ydnt^  but  the  nom.  fem.  is 
yat-t. 

The  imperfect  indie,  in  Att.  was  fja,  ^€t,<rOa^  ^€iv,  or  jfci. 

The  plural  fjix€Vy  like  Sk.  dima^  has  the  same  stem  form  as 
the  singular.  The  ist  pers.  sing,  was  originally  rji^a.  The 
semivowel  between  two  vowels  should  disappear,  as  e.  g. 
)3a<rcj^€s  becomes  )3(i<r€C9,  fiiorcis  So  i}j^a  becomes  17a,  but  the 
iota  has  been  retained  in  the  singular  as  in  the  plural. 

In  Homer  we  have  ^ta,  ^cty,  ^€t,  3rd  pi.  ffCa-av  and  laaVf 
also  the  dual  Ittjv  unaugmented. 

tlfjiL  €l-}xly  sum,  has  the  strong  stem  ^<r-,  the  weak  <r-  : — 

elfjil,  Sk.  dstni     ei,  eh  {(U),  iaa-C,  Sk.  dsi     iarC,  Sk.  dsti. 
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Plural  ia-'iJiivy  after  the  model  of  ia-ri  beside   the   more 
regtdar  Ionic  elixiv,  Sk.  9md^.      Both  ia-fiiv  (^Ifiiv)  and  iari 
have  the  strong  root  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular. 
3rd  pi.  id<rif  Doric  ivrl^  Att.  elcrf,  Sk.  sdnti. 

The  proper  Greek  equivalent  answering  to  sdnti  would  be 
ivrC,  but  the  6  which  appears  in  the  other  persons  has  been 
kept  in  this  as  well — edcrt  (  =  icravTi,)^  I.-E.  s-nti. 

The  originally  weak  stem  of  the  feminine  participle  remains 
in  the  Doric  fem.  laaaa  for  original  crarj^a,  s-nt-i-a,  to  which 
the  €  of  the  strong  stem  has  been  prefixed.  The  strong  stem 
answering  to  <rar-  would  be  arcvr-,  but  in  Greek  we  have  idv, 
&Vi  stem  SvT'y  after  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  -co.  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  analogy  we  may  refer  the  Homeric 
form  of  the  imperfect,  iov,  and  the  opt.  eoi. 

The  imperfect  in  Homer,  fja,  answers  to  Sk.  asam,  while 
Epic.  Irjv  and  rjriv  are  anomalous  formations ;  asam  is  repre- 
sented by  ija,  just  as  ayam  by  i}j^a,  in  Homer  rjXa. 

The  correct  Attic  form  of  the  ist  sing,  is  rj  (cf.  Rutherford, 
N.  P.  2^l\  e.  g.  Aesch.  Choejph.  5^x3  olV  Z  riKvov,  iraprj  yip^ 
where  irapfj  was  restored  by  Person  for  wdpci.  The  form  t'jv,  so 
frequent  in  the  MSS.,  is  not  required  by  the  metre  in  the 
dramatists.     The  form  7)^1771;  is  post-classical. 

The  ^nd  and  3rd  pers.  IjaOa  and  fjfVy  Att.  ^i;,  belong  in 
character,  as  abeady  noticed,  to   the  Perfect  tense  system 

(P-  377). 

In  the  dual  and  plural  we  have  the  rj  of  the  singular.     The 

1st  plur.  is  ijficr,  where  the  <r  has,  according  to  rule,  dis- 
appeared. The  iXnd  pers.  is  i}o--r€,  but  side  by  side  with  this 
form  we  find  ^-rc,  probably  on  the  analogy  of  Jj'ix€v. 

1j(r-av  maintains  the  intervocalic  <r,  after  the  example  of 
1j(r"T€,  and  has  the  long  stem  of  the  singular.  A  Boeotian 
form,  TTap'ilaVy  represents  the  regular  rjav. 

Conjunctive  co)  (  =  l<ra)),  Att.  S,  cf.  Lat.  ero. 

Optative  elrjv  (=^o--j^?;-r).  Old  Lat.  stem,  Sk.  sydm.  As  in 
the  plural  of  the  indicative,  Greek  has  the  €  of  the  strong 
stem. 

The  stem  appropriate  to  the  2,ni  sing,  imperative  is  the 
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weak  stem,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Sanskrit  e-mi  (et/xt), 
imperat.  i-H  (Wt)*  The  short  stem  appears  in  Greek  f-frrd-Ot,, 
ri-rkd-Bi^  SiivvOl  It  is  true,  however,  that  rA^-(9t,  kKv-Oi, 
firj-^Lf  are  exceptions.  The  termination  -Oi  points  back  to  an 
(mginal  -dkh 

From  the  \/hy  then,  the  Indo-European  imperative  would 
be  s-dAif  which  is  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  ^-dAi, 
In  Greek,  a-'Oi  would  be  the  proper  equivalent,  but  instead 
of  this  we  have  laOi,  Initial  <r(9-  in  Greek  only  appears  in 
the  group  a-OivtOy  (rOivos^  etc.  However,  if  I.-E.  s-dAi  was 
pronounced  z-dhi^  and  the  <r  of  (rOi,  in  Greek  was  pronounced 
as  the  medial  or  sonant  spirant,  then  W-  may  be  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  sonant  spirant  for  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  had  no  distinctive  chaiacter.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  assuming  a  change  of  e  into  i  in  Greek,  although 
there  are  sueh  scattered  instances  as  tititos  beside  equus. 

An  instance  of  &  as  a  prothetic  vowel  may  be  seen  in  I-ktIs 
beside  ktIs  (Hesych.)  and  Epic  KTihlr)  (K.  ^^5), 

tprjfii  In  (l>rjfjiC  the  strong  stem  was  0d,  the  weak  <f)d, 

Osthoff,  Z.  O.  d,  P.  (p.  353)  m&kes  an  attempt  to  connect  i^yi  with  the  root 
of  tpahwy  and  gets  the  meaning  *  say*  oat  of  '  I  declare  myself.*  Just  as  beside 
Sanskrit  hhami  stands  bha-norfniy  so  beside  fpfnii  there  was  originally  a  <payd/u 
which  afterwards  passed  to  <palyoj  as  ^fonjfu  to  SaftyAo). 

The  only  support  in  Greek  of  such  a  supposition  is  the  vc-^-o-crcu  of  P.  155. 

The  weak  stem  appears  in  <f)&ii4v,  <f)dTi,  and  in  the  imperf. 
f<f)dfi€Vf  l<f)dT€,  i<fiQ.<rav, 

iiiii.  riiiC  (Arist.  Ran,  37  ;   Nub.  1145).     W^>  Sapph.  Fr.  97,  but 

also  tjtC  in  Alcman.  The  preterite  fjv  occurs  in  the  phrase 
fjv  6'  iydy  and  the  3rd  sing.  ^  in  the  phrase  fj  8'  Ss.  The 
verb  may  be  compared  with  Sanskrit  perfect  dAa,  I.-E. 
^/e^A.     ij  is  perhaps  for  i}ic-r,  cf.  iva  for  avaKT  (p.  aoo). 

This  3rd  sing,  fj  is  the  most  frequent  and  oldest  form  of 
the  word,  and  fj^Cy  rfcCy  tjtC  are  post-Homeric. 

iparai.  Iparoi. — The  root  of  this  word  appears  to  be  rem.      The 
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Greek  e  is  therefore  prothetic.  There  is  a  by-form  ipiofiai, 
and  in  Homer  we  find  ripiaaTo,  fjpio'a'aTo,  and  ipdaa-Qcy  just  as 
beside  iya/Aot  Homer  has  iyaaaO^.  Attic  writers  in  prose 
have  only  ipico. 

The  Sk.  ^^ram  means  *to  enjoy  oneself*  only  in  the  middle, 
e.  g.  Sk.  rdmate.  This  sense  may  come  in  I.  65  hs  iroXifMov 
iparai.     To  this  root  we  can  refer  the  adv.  -qpifMa. 

In  Homeric  ip-os  we  do  not  find  the  full  root,  but  we  may 
compare  tor-cJy,  lar-Cov,  from  the  root  of  foTry-fxt,  for  a  similar 
mutilation  of  the  root  in  the  derived  word.  With  Ipwy  beside 
ipio)  we  may  compare  yiXois  and  yeA(ia). 

In  ic€t-/iat  we  have  the  strong  stem  throughout.     So  in  /rcr/iai. 
Sanskrit  the  V^  has  the  ^nna  strengthening  throughout,  e.  g. 
fdye,  i^dydna, 

rjfiat,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  {Z.  (?.  rf.  P.  171  fil);  2nd  ?/««. 
sing.  ^<rat,  3rd    ijorat,    Sk.  as-te.     Plur.  jjfi^Oa,  rjaOey  ijaTcu 
but  in  the  MSS.  etarcu, 

KaO'Tf-Tai  and  rjvTai,  are  forms  upon  the  model  of  rjfiai,  iJiicOa, 
where  the  a  has  disappeared  regularly.  In  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus we  find  forot  for  the  3rd  pL,  I.-E.  es-ntai. 

The  participle  TJp.€vos  has  not  got  the  perfect  accentuation. 

To  the  first  class  of  verbs  whose  verbal  stem  is  identical  with  hirjp. 
the  strong  aorist  stem,  belongs  the  aor.  farrjv,  Sk.  dsthdm. 

In  rCOrjiiL,  5^5a)/i&,  fry/xi,  we  find  a  weak  aor.  in  -Ka,  But  in 
larqiii  we  have  no  aor.  in  -Ka  of  the  form  ^lardKa,  because 
of  the  resemblance  such  a  form  would  have  borne  to  the 
perfect.  In  the  same  way  we  have  ifirjv  and  not  *tfidiCa,  l<f>vv 
and  not  ^^0Ofca,  Ibvv  and  not  "^^dvica. 

In  the  inflexion  of  larrjv  the  long  stem  remains  in  the 
plural.  The  ist  pi.  larrjfxcv  is  a  new  formation  for  lora/xei;,  as 
can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  weak  stems  of  ibofxcvy 
I0€p.€v,  el/xer.  In  Ifirjv  we  find  stem  variation  in  the  Homeric 
dual  fidrriv  and  the  plural  imipfida-av,  side  by  side  with  the 
long  prJTrjv, 
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The  stems  dc-  (in  l'0€-ii€Pi  l-Oe^To,  Sk.  ddhi-ta) — ^-  (in  el/nei; 
bom  i(r€ii€v)  and  80-  (in  Ido-fxei;,  l8o-ro,  Sk.  ddi-ta)^  are  in  reality 
for  ^a-,  a-,  80-,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Ablaut  (p.  2^6)^ 
The  formation  of  the  aors.  in  -Ka  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  the  perfects  in  -ica. 

t<pOrt¥,  In  1<I)9ti'V  V<l>Ody  the  long  vowel  is  persistent  throughout 

the  indicative,  except  in  the  3rd  pi.  (jydiv  (A.  51),  which  is  like 
l)3di;,  lardv.  Still  in  the  midd.  we  have  <i>Oi\x^vos  (N.  387). 
Attic  keeps  the  long  vowel  throughout  the  indie,  active,  e.  g. 
l(l>0ri'fi€v,  i(l>Orj-<rav,  while  the  short  vowel  appears  in  the  Attic 
sigmatic  aorist  ((pdaaa. 

VtcT€v.  The  root  kt€v,  Sk.  isan,  occurs  in  the  weak  form  in  iKTOfiev 

(licTjficr),  Air-^xTa-ro,  Sk.  dksata.  The  3rd  sing.  Iicra,  iiriKToi 
is  a  new  formation,  with  the  weak  stem  of  the  plural,  for 
iKT€v{T),  In  the  3rd  pi.  we  have  (KTciVy  and  in  the  subj. 
KT4(ofi€Vi  which  follow  the  analogy  of  roots  in  d,  cf.  larav 
and  ariioiiiv.  From  the  Sanskrit  we  see  that  the  ending  of 
the  3rd  pi.  is  -ar.  This  added  to  the  weak  stem  of  iKTfva 
would  give  iKTvav,  but  this  form  has  been  assimilated  to  loroi/, 
and  so  we  have  licrar. 

Like  the  3rd  sing.  Iktol  we  have  the  Homeric  o5ra,  just  as 
ovrci/icrai,  ovrdfievos  resemble  KT6.fi€vai  and  KT(!Lfi€vos. 

Ix<«.  etc  The  aorists  lx^^»  ^X^^  l<r<r€vo,  etira,  7]V€iKa  (Att.  ^veyKo), 
are  inflected  like  the  (r-aoiist.  In  the  plural  we  ought  to  find 
the  weak  stem,  viz.  ^x^-fxci;,  but  instead  of  this  we  have  the 
stem  of  the  singular.  The  weak  stem  appears  in  the  Homeric 
aih-o,  xvro,  and  in  x^M^J'os  (Aesch.  CAoepA.  401,  etc.).  A  3rd 
pL  Ix^-av  is  found  in  Homer  (2.  347  ;  X2.  799).  The  tense  as 
originally  inflected  ran  Ix^a,  ^x^^»  ^X^^C'")?  ^v/xej; :  compare  the 
Sanskrit  dqravam^  d^os,  d^ot,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  -ff.  G.  App.  A.  5). 
In  these  aorists,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect,  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  the  aorists  in  -ica,  the  pluperfect  in  -ea,  and  the  imper- 
fect ^a,  ^ta  or  ija,  the  a  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  tense- 
stem,  but  belongs  to  the  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  sing.     From 
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this  it  has  been  extended  thronghout  the  tense,  and  we  find 
it  in  all  persons  as  a  connecting  vowel  between  the  stem  and 
the  termination.  Originally  these  tenses  were  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  other  non-thematic  tenses :  the  ending  was 
added  directly  to  the  stem.  The  process  of  the  extension  of  a 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  (as,  (arc  (for  ^o^o,  fjrc)  of  Herodo- 
tus, where  ia-  is  treated  as  the  stem.  The  a  of  the  first  pers. 
sing,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  -v  (originally  -m)  of  1<I>V'V, 
ifirj'Vy  I0V-V,  etc. 

Ifirjv,  Sk.  dffdm  ;  l0w,  Sk.  dbhuv-am.     The  m  of  the  ending  ifirfv. 
in  Sanskrit  becomes  -am  when  it  follows  the  semivowels  {  or 
^  (which  are  then  represented  hjy  and  t^)  or  after  a  consonant. 
In  Greek  under  snch  conditions  m  becomes  a. 

The  aor.  iinriv,  Dor.  Iirrdr,  and  itpoariina  (Aesch.  Pr,  555),  Ivriyv. 
shows  no   mark  of  stem  variation  in  the  indicative.      It 
is  usually  put  under  a  pres.  iTrrrifu,  but  the  root  is  wer   of 
irhofiai,  particip.  Trrds, 

i<f>vv  shows  the  weak  (pv  of  Ablaut  III  throughout :  l<f>vvy  i<i>w. 
i<f)V'ii€v,     So  in  Sanskrit  in  the  same  way  we  find  dbkHvam 
in  the  singular,  as  well  as  dbhuvan  in  the  plural. 

(j3)   A  verbal  stem  consisting   of  the  root  +  ^,  the  inde-  (fi)  Vwb 
terminate  vowel,  is  to  be  found  in  Kpifia-fian  and  Svo^fxai,  unless  ^chwa!^ 
we  are  rather  to  regard  the  root  as  disyllabic  and  ending  in 

Kp€fJL9'. 

The  verb  ifiio)  is  probably  a  later  formation  for  the  more 
original  *f  c/x€-/xt,  Sk.  vdmi-mi,  just  as  beside  the  older  iyafxai 
we  find  dyao/xat,  and  beside  rCOrjfu  TiOi<o,  and  kindred  forms. 

Hesychius  has  Kcbarai'  a-Kcbivwrai.  This  K€5(io/iat,  just  like 
the  present  K€pi(a,  beside  K^pa-fxat,  K^pivwyn,  has  left  the  -/it 
infiexion  and  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -co. 

Other  instances  of  this  transference  from  the  -/i&  to  the  -o) 
conjugation  may  be  seen  in — 

ipiofiai  :  Ipa/mat. 
beLKvvo)  :  bcUvviiL* 
1(0,  loLfiiy  Idv  :  et/xt. 
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ipvo)  :  ipvcOai, 
diivvovcL  :  6ixjwd<ru 
KLpvq  :  Kipvrjiii, 

(7)  Long        ^yj   We   have   a   verbal   stem   in  a  long  vowel  without 
without      stem    variation    in    ary/nt    for    ifry/xt,    ifiycrt,    SlFtito — lyycov, 

Ablaut.        tyv(a.^^v. 

The   shortening   of  the  vowel   in  ictcrt,    Doric   iewt,   in 
yv6vT'€s,  yvoCrjv,  etc.  is  a  change  peculiar  to  Greek  (p.  1 83). 
Other  instances  of  long  stems  without  variation  are  Cv^i, 

Hl^i  XPW^^f  (^m))^^^'"^?  T^^V'^'^y  ^^^  Homeric  Kara-TrnJ-TTyi; 
(0.  136),  perfect  part.  weTm^wTcy,  and  with  the  secondary 
weak  degree  of  the  root,  ippvrjVy  iiiivriv,  id\<i>v. 

Under  the  first  class  of  verbs  we  must  consider  certain 
aorist  formations,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  stem  belong 
to  this  head. 
Aorists  in  The  strong  aor.  pass,  in  -rjv  is  formed  by  affixing  -7;  to  the 
short  form  of  the  verb  stem.  As  we  find  nothing  resembling 
these  formations  in  other  European  languages,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  that  they  are  formations  by  analogy  within  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  language  (App.  p.  488). 

Brugmann  (M.  U,i.  71)  regards  the  aorists  pass,  in  -771;  as 
new  formations  in  Greek  framed  upon  the  model  of  active 
preterites  such  as  ipKrjv  (Epic.  ^fifikrjTrjv  0.  15)  and  lafirjv. 
Thus  the  paradigm  i(f>6,vri-ii€Vy  ff>av€lr\Vy  (fyavrjvaiy  </)aj;€i9,  answers 
to  that  of  la'Pr}-fi€v,  cr^^lriVy  <rj3^rai,  crfi^ls.  The  stem  in  most 
cases  shows  the  weak  form,  e.  g.  iKCirrjVy  ifipvrjv.  The  rj  vowel  is 
not  limited  to  the  aorist  but  appears  in  the  future,  e.g.  pwrja-ofiaiy 
<f)avrjaofiaL. 

The  personal  endings  of  the  aorists  in  -rjp  are  active,  but 
their  meaning  is  intransitive  or  else  passive.  Thus  the  intran- 
sitive meaning  is  to  be  found  in  pvrjvat,,  o-airrjvaLy  raKrjvai^ 
fiavrjvaL  The  passive  meaning  according  to  Monro  (H,  G, 
§  44)  was  an  adaptation  of  the  intransitive  meaning ;  e.  g. 
Minj  vTt  airrov  is  no  more  passive  than  imoBav^iv  int  avrov. 
The  change  of  meaning  may  be  illustrated  from  the  perfect. 
Thus  the  Homeric  l<l)Oopa,  TiTpo<f)a  are  intransitive,  but  in 
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Attic  transitive  (Soph.  El.  306) ;  the  Homeric  T€Tir]<!iSi  k^ko- 
TtjdSf  which  are  active  in  form,  are  almost  passive  in  meaning. 
What  for  instance  is  the  distinction  of  meaning  between 
rcT tTjrfrt  OvfiQ  and  rcrt»;/xcvoy  fJTop  ?  So  too  we  may  instance 
la-firiv  (  =  wa8  quenched)  and  the  use  in  Attic  of  the  actives 
iKirliTTai  and  iriaxa)  as  passives,  also  of  yCyvojiat,  as  the  pass,  of 
TsoUfAy  and  Kcifxai  as  perf.  pass,  of  tCOtjiil 

Answering  to  the  aorists  in  -rjv  we  have  certain  other 
aorists  differing  from  them  only  in  the  character  of  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix. 

Thus  like  aor.  i<f)avrjv  fut.  <f)avrjcroiiaL  we  have  ifiCcDV  fut. 
pLdcrofxaL — iikoiv  fut.  aXdaofiat, — iyrjpdv  fut.  yr/pdo-o/xat,  aor. 
iyrjpd(rav  (Aesch.  Supj)L  894) — iiri-irkcDS,  part.  iTn-Trkds  (Z.  29 1 ). 

With  these  we  can  rank  the  ibpdv  of  the  comedians,  and 
ItAcii;  (crAryi;). 

We  can  explain  ifiloiVy  iyrjpdv  by  assuming  old  presents  in  -oo) 
and  -ao),  but  cannot  assume  a  pres.  in  -eo)  for  all  the  aorists  in  -rji;. 
Similarly  7;  appears  in  the  futures  jQovXiJo-o/Aat,  fxaOrja-opLaL, 
iAe^oro)  without  there  being  any  corresponding  present  in 
-60).  We  must  rather  suppose  that  there  were  a  few  forms 
such  as  fafirfVf  l/SAryr,  upon  which  model  other  formations 
were  afterwards  made. 

In  Homer  the  ending  of  the  3rd  pi.  is  -cv  for  -rjirr,  as  well  as 
Attic  -rjo-av  (cf.  p.  183). 

'•qv  appears  on  inscriptioiiB  as  the  3rd  pi.  endiDg,  but  the  fudv0rjv  of  A.  146 
is  best  explained  as  a  daal. 

Of  aorists  in  -rjv  found  only  in  Homer  we  have  the  following 
forms,  WAtj,  iTfJLayrjVy  T€p(rripL€vai,  ripTt-qpLfv,  ivaPpo\iVi  hiaTpv<t>iv, 

Homeric  and  Attic  are  iayrjVy  ^TriyrjVy  ^ppiyrjv,  i<f>avrjVy 
ixiprjv,  ^TrXrjyrjVy  ^ppvriv,  and  others. 

Attic  alone  are  among  others  ^ypi.ff>r]v,  kp,avr]v^  k(ri\>6.Yi]Vy 
irJLKrjv,  iTi(f}riv,  etc. 

The  aorist  in  -Orjv  is  a  formation  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Aorists  in 
aorist   in  -ryj;.     As  from   ypiKfxa   we   have    iypd(l>rjv,  so  from  '^^' 
*(r)(id(ji},  iaxiOr\v.     To  explain  the  0  we  must  turn  to  the  nu- 
merous presents  in  -^o)  (cf.  Curt.  Veii,  p.  5C0),  such  as  fipi0(a, 
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i\Oofiat,,  yrj04<o,  etc.  The  formation  was  afterwards  extended 
by  analogy,  and  from  Homer  onwards  became  very  common. 
Thus  even  in  Homer  the  proportion  of  aorists  in  -^lyr  to 
aorists  in  -rjv  is  that  of  six  to  one. 

In  some  instances  the  two  forms  stand  side  by  side,  e.g. : — 

bifi^v  :  bfiTiOiirra, 
IJnyrjvai  :  fxix^rjiicvaiy  and  some  others. 

The  aor.  in  -^v  usually  has  the  present  stem  in  Attic,  but 
the  weak  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  Epic  Tpa<f>07ivaiy 
Tip<l)0€Vt  TiOrjy  etc.  In  Homer  beside  iK\i$rj  we  find  also 
iK\Cv0r]y  beside  bUKpiOfv^  KpwOivres :  in  later  Greek  the  forms 
with  the  nasal  dropped  out  of  use.  Similarly  in  the  i\Aii<l}Oriv 
of  Herodotus  (Attic  ^kri(l>0rjv\  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  has 
intruded. 
-fferjv.  The  ending  -o-Otjv  properly  belongs  to  y  and  dental  stems,  but 

has  been  extended  to  other  verbs  as  welL  This  phenomenon 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  perfect  pass.  (cf.  Rutherford, 
N.  P.  p.  99).  The  general  rule  is  that  *if  the  aorist  passive  has 
not  the  sigma  the  perfect  also  is  without  it.'  It  was  a  feature 
of  late  Greek  to  introduce  sigma  improperly,  as  for  instance 
in  the  late  forms  TtapaPffiaa-fxivos,  ^fiaa-Orjv  for  fi^^ayiivos  and 

Kediipli-         II.  We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  verbs,  which 
class.         have  a  reduplicated  verbal  stem.     The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cation is  I.     This  is  the  third  class  of  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians : — 

iarrjiii  Sanskrit  ti-^thdmi        Latin  sisto. 

irCfiTrkricn  piparti, 

fiipis  jigdfi, 

rfct  9idati  sidif,     - 

pibati  hibit, 

Sanskrit  disagrees  with  Greek  in  having  a  as  the  vowel  of 
reduplication  in— 

5^a)/i&  (Idddmi, 

rCOrifxi  dddhdmi, 

A  reduplicated  stem  is  shown  in  the  Homeric  hCbri  beside  hi<a. 
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Greek  shows  the  t  vowel  of  the  rednplicatioii  farther  in  fxl- 

(A/fax),  lUa)(  =  ftfAa)  V^feX). 

An  exception  in  Greek  appears  in  iycCpoDf  Sanskrit  jagarmi. 

We  find  stem  variation  in —  (a)  With 

IoTd-/uit  iara^fiev  ToTa-Tat,  tCOtjih  rlO^yL^v,  blboiiii  blbofi€V.        variatioD. 

Corresponding  to  Sanskrit  dadA-rnds,  dad-rnds^  we  should 
rather  expect  TiO-ixiv,  6t8-/A^r.  TCOcficv,  bCbofxev  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  forms  lO€fx€Vy  Ibofxcv, 

In  the  same  way  with  trjfii,  Ic/nev,  the  short  e  of  the  plural 
is  not  original. 

In  Homer  we  have  ttffii,  'send/  U/xatf  'desire.*  We  have  the  passive  of 
trjfUy  *  to  send/  in  A.  77  awofOripts  FcfTo*  and  x.  304- 

Ufuu,  meaning '  desire/  has  the  1  always  long,  e.  g.  in  oticaB€  hfiivvPf  where 
it  also  shows  traces  of  an  initial  consonant  now  lost.  The  two  verbs  are 
probably  from  different  roots,  frjfu  Vse,  bntTc/<ai  V  r». 

The  third  plural  ani^wering  to  Sanskrit  dddA-ati,  ddd-^ti 
should  be  TCO-drt,,  bib-ari.  In  Doric  the  forms  are  rWerrt, 
blbovTi  with  the  same  short  vowels  as  TCO^ficv,  blbofx€v. 

On  the  model  of  ayvv-da-L  are  the  Attic  Tt^^-acrt,  bibo-aai 
and  l<rTa-o<rt,  toracrt.  The  Ionic  Tt^etcrt,  bLbovai  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  Doric  rWcvri,  bCboim.  The  properispomenon 
accent  is  irregular. 

The  conjugation  of  TCOrjfii  and  bCb<i>iii  has  been  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  the  contracted  verbs.  Thus  beside  bibovai, 
as  though  from  *6t8«,  we  have  ibtbow,  ibCbovs,  ibibov  in  the 
imperf.  and  bCbov  in  the  imperative ;  beside  tlO^Io-i  are  rt^et?, 
irCOcis,  irCOei  and  imperat.  tCOu  as  if  from  tlOQ,  These  are 
the  Attic  forms  (Ruth.  N,  P,  p.  316).  Porson  on  Hur,  Or. 
141  condemned  ^wtet?,  riOds  of  the  present  indicative  on  the 
ground  that  if  these  forms  were  correct  we  ought  also  to  have 
Tt^w,  Tt^ct,  TL0ovfX€v,  ctc.  But  this  vcrb  affords  an  instance  of 
partial  and  incomplete  analogy ;  it  has  not  been  wholly  assimi- 
lated to  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  in  -eco,  but  only  in- 
fluenced in  a  few  of  its  forms.  In  the  same  way  with 
btboifii  and  the  verbs  in  -oa>.    Cf.  also  Cobet,  Misc.  Orit.  p.  282. 
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Other  instances  of  points  of  contact  between  the  verbs  in 
-/xt  and  the  contracted  verbs  may  be  seen  in  the  imperfect 
^bifjLva,  iKlpva,  irCrva,  KL\€k:  in  the  present  indicat.  avt,€is, 
IxcOuls,  fxedul,  Ti0€l  (the  MSS.  have  usually  dvfcty,  etc.),  bihols  : 
in  the  partic.  )3t)3a>in-a  and  in  the  fem.  fiipcta-a  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G. 
§i8). 


(i3)  With- 
out Stem 
variation. 


(/3)  Reduplicated  verbs  which  show  no  stem  variation : — 

bCCrjfiaL,  biCw^vos  {ipi-Crj\os,  CTy-r^co),  and  also  in  Theocritus 
and  late  poets,  bCCofiai,  which  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation. 

KCxrjfiij  KL-xrj-rqv,  KL'\rj'ii€vos.  In  ki\€U  and  KL\€Crj  the 
vowel  has  been  shortened  according  to  rule. 

TtliiTtpriiii  is  a  present  unknown  to  Homer  who  has  (I.  585) 
iviirpriOov,  We  have  ^ixitntpacri  (Thuc.  3.  74),  mintpaa-i  (Eur. 
Troad,  299).     The  verb  stands  parallel  to  irCfxTrXripLL, 

irltjyprjfjLL  is  only  found  in  Aristotle's  ^<nrt0/)avat,  but  common 
in  Attic  are  Ix-^pcy,  ^7r-«(r-</)/)w,  fita-^pij-o-ovcrt.  These  point 
to  a  variation  of  the  stem  and  therefore  the  verb  should 
rather  rank  in  the  same  class  as  tCOtjiai,  etc.  The  \/0pry  is 
connected  with  y/<t)€p  of  <l>4p<o.  With  Trl-<f>p7j-fAi  we  may  com- 
pare Sanskrit  bi-bhar-mi  (cf.  p.  100). 

irCinrk'npn,  is  from  Homer  onwards  parallel  to  TrAiy^o). 

We  find  TtkdOova-t,  in  Aesch.  (CAoepA.  589),  but  the  e  appears 
to  be  original ;  cf.  irXijOoSi  plenus,  etc.  A  variation  of  the 
stem  appears  in  TrCpLir\d'fx€v,  Sanskrit  /?/jor-,  where  Greek  \a- 
answers  to  Sanskrit  r,  (cf.  p.  100).  But  the  ist  pers.  sing, 
answering  to  wt/xTrAa-,  Sanskrit  pipfy  should  be  TrC(pL)Tr€Xfii, 
Sanskrit  p{parmi.  Instead  of  this  TTl{\x)it€kp.i,^  we  have  w(fx- 
irXrj'fxL  as  in  iTrKrj'firiVi  which  we  are  justified  in  ranking  under 
the  head  of  reduplicated  st^ms  without  stem  variation.  The 
nasal  has  dropped  out  in  the  Homeric  ifnrCirkrjOi  (4>.  311); 
cf.  ^inriTTpaa-i  (Thuc.  3.  74  above). 

The  Epic  forms  tiOtJiicvos,  TiQrip.^vai  as  well  as  blboaOi  (y. 
380)  are  new  formations  ranking  under  this  head. 


Third 
Clasi. 


III.  The  third  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  whose  verb- 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  weak  root  +  vv.     This  is  the  Sanskrit 
fifth  class : — 

iy-vv^fjii  iy^vv-fievy 

corresponding  to  Sanskrit -«(^-,  -«w-,  e.g.  ^/su^  (to  press  out) : — 

su-nd-mi  su^nu-mds, 

A  comparison  of  Sanskrit  -nd-  and  Greek  -vu-  of  the  strong 
form  points  to  original  Indo-European  -neu.  This  should  in 
Greek  be  represented  by  -vcv-  and  so  originally  we  should 
have  -vev-jLit,  conj.  -i/efo),  imp£  -v^Fa  (=i;cfi^). 

In  this  way  we  may  explain  KCvvrai  beside  Kiv4ai  for  KiviFot 
(De  Sauss.,  p.  187),  Answering  to  Sanskrit  d^inavam,  we 
should  have  in  Greek  iKCv^Fa,  but  through  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation,  we  have  iKCv€Fov=iKCvow. 

The  3rd  pi.  iyvv-dcri  is  for  Fay-vv^can-L,  cf.  Sanskrit  gai-nu^ 
vdnti.  The  w  in  Greek  has  remained  and  has  not  passed  into 
the  consonantal  vF^  in  which  case  iyw-avri,  would  have 
become  iyvFavTi = iyvavri = iLyvda-i.  The  Ionic  iyvvai  is  a  new 
formation  which  for  form  as  well  as  accent  may  be  compared 
with  TL0€l(n.  iywvrai  is  likewise  a  new  formation  in  place  of 
Fay-inLHaraL,  cf.  Sanskrit  dp-nuv-dte. 

Other  instances  of  the  weak  root  with  suffix  -w-  appear 
in  TX-ir6fJL€vai  (Eur.  Or.  323),  iiX-vi-Boa  (with  an  additional 
suffix),  rd-ru-Toi,  Sanskrit  ta-nu-te^  cf.  with  strong  stem  T€lv(t> 
(rev-j^o)). 

5c^ic-ri)/xt,  fevy-w/mt,  injy-vvfiL  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
they  show  the  strong  form  of  the  root.  These  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  original  formations.  Some  of  the  presents  of  this 
class,  e.  g.  C^yjwfii,  SWvfii  (for  3A.-vi;-/xt),  ofxwfxi,,  bcUvvixi,  are 
common  to  all  periods  of  Greek,  but  the  class  is  mainly 
Homeric  and  poetic,  e.  g.  opwOiy  bahn),  iywrov^  oropinJcro, 
OiTtofxopyWy  iipyvVf  pr]yvv(rLy  yiwrai,  rdiairat,  ^ruro,  KCwvrOy  etc. 

The  forms  in  -avwiii,  -errvfii  are  post-Homeric,  e.g.  Kopiv" 

Upon  the  model  of  C<ivwp.i  (for  ^axr-i/vfAi,  cf.  faxr-nyp),  ^fji<^&- 
ivwfii  (for  Fca-wfjii,  cf.  ia-dris)  we  have  the  new  formations 
piivwfiiy  arpdvvvixi,  (4vwixl,  Kopiviwfii^  TterivwiML  In  the  Les- 
bian dialect,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  184),  double  vv  is 

nd 
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frequently  the  result  of  the  assimilation  of  fi,  v  and  a,  e.  g. 
fifjvvos  for  yLr\v-(ros» 

In  the  other  dialects  the  double  consonant  was  simplified 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  was  lengthened  by  compensation 
(cf.p.  185). 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  HKy^ivos^  stem  iXy^a- : 
^twyn  \/f  €9,  cf.  ia-'Oi^s,  and  (dirq  V'fcoy,  cf.  foxr-TT^p. 

If  these  forms  are  regular,  why  do  we  find  (dwvfxiy  Kopivwixi^ 
etrC.,  where  the  double  vv  apparently  points  to  original  av?  In 
Homer  such  forms  might  be  explained  as  Aeolic,  for  we  there 
find,  beside  the  Ionic  ^aetvrfy,  the  Aeolic  iLpy€vv6s  and  ipc- 
P^vvos,  and  so  in  the  same  way  ivw\ii  can  be  regarded  as  an 
Aeolic  form  existing  beside  the  regular  Ionic  Kara^iwcav  (4^. 
135,  according  to  the  reading  of  Aristarchus). 

Such  an  explanation  will  not  hold  for  Attic  and  Ionic  prose, 
as  we  do  not  expect  to  find  Aeolisms  there  as  in  Homer.  In 
Herodotus  we  find  a-phwiii  and  (dvwfiL,  but  none  of  the  four- 
syllabled  presents  in  -oi^rv/xi,  -^vw^ll, 

De  Saussure  has  explained  the  doubling  of  v  as  purely 
rhythmical.  Thus  (rK€bd'Vv-fi(ev  was  altered  to  (rK€hivvvix€v  to 
avoid  four  successive  short  syllables.  But  where  else  shall  we 
find  instances  of  such  a  rhythmical  doubling  of  consonants  in 
Greek  ?  Besides  this,  such  an  explanation  only  touches  forms 
like  Kopivwfxiy  aropivwiii,  which  are  late,  and  neglects  the 
early  (dviwiiL  and  a-piviwfiL 

Brugmann's  explanation  {K,  Z.  xxvii.  589)  is  better.  The 
regular  forms  were  ctrv/uti  and  a-pcCwfiL,  for  which  last  we  can 
compare  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  (eCwixev'  (rfiivwp.€v.  But  on 
the  analogy  of  forms  where  the  <r  of  the  root  regularly  re- 
mained, e.  g.  Icr-cro),  l<r-<rot,  ?<r-rat,  (r)3^<r-<rat,  ia-fiia-^Orjv,  &<r)3e<r- 
ToSy  (ai(T-Trjp,  the  forms  etxn;/i&,  o-^Qe^rv/xt,  (<awpLi  became  l<r-i;v/uti, 
a-fiia-wpLiy  fwcr-rv/utt.  So  with  <r/ut.  Beside  el/xat,  €lp,ivoSy  where 
the  <r  has  according  to  rule  disappeared,  we  find  TJp.(l>U(r-pLai, 
ripL<f)L€(r-pL4vo9f  l<rp€<r'fiai,  lfa)<r-/Aat,  icr-piiv,  where  the  a-  has 
again  come  in  before  the  nasal  on  the  analogy  of  other 
forms  where  it  is  regular,  as  e.g.  in  ij/x^feor-rat  and  iari. 
But  while  this  revived  a-fi  remained  unaltered,  the  revived 
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av  was  assimilated  to  vVy  and  so  we  have  ivwyn.,  apivwiMi^ 

Upon  the  model  of  (dvwfii  were  formed  the  later  pdvwfjn 
and  (TTpdvw^L.     Upon  the  model  of  ivwfiif  ifi(f}UvwiiL,  and 
afiivwixi  were  formed  the  later  Kopivwfiif  Tt^rivwyn.. 
Thus  rjfi(t>U<ra  (cr.  361)  7Jii<f>l€a'fAaL  (Attic). 

iK6p€<ra  (Post- Homeric  and  poet.)  K€K6p€(rfiai  (late  Attic). 
iitiracra  (e.  269,  etc.)  'jre7r^ro<r/xat(Hdt.l.6iz), 

TtiTrrap.ai     (Ep.     and 
Attic). 
The  similarity  of  the  tenses  and  the  fact  that  iLp,<fiUvwiii  was 
regarded  as  a  simple  verb,  as  is  proved  by  the  augment  of 
rjfi(t>Ucra,  led  to  the  analogous  formation  of  the  pres.  tenses 

KOpivVVflly  Tt€TdvWpLl, 

The  fourth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  which  add  on  m,  Fourth 
vd  to  the  root.     They  are  nearly  all  confined  to  Homer,  and 
are  non-thematic,  e.g.  bAfi-prj-fjn,,  ^Cp-vrj,  irep-vas,  (ricft-va-Tat, 
TriK'Va-raL,  ixip-va-TaL.    This  is  the  Sanskrit  ninth  class. 

In  the  case  of  xtp-,  cnctS-,  ttiA-  we  must  note  the  substitu- 
tion of  I  for  €  (p.  75). 

Variation  of  the  quantity  of  the  suflSx  is  found  in — 
bdpL-vd'pLi  biii-va'p.€V. 

Compare  Sk.   ^-na-mi  ^-ni-md^. 

Here  we  have  an  unexplained  relation  between  Greek  vd 
and  Sanskrit  ni. 

A  weak  degree  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  pLip-vd-piai  and 
bv-va-iiai.  The  lengthening  of  the  bv-  in  Homeric  bvvififvos 
(a.  276)  and  AxwapiivTi,  one  of  the  Nereids  (2.  43)  is  purely 
metrical. 

Beside  T[ipv7}pLi,  iripvafiai  we  may  set  iropvifxcv  TrcoAeTr  in 
Hesychius,  where  'nopvifi€v  is  Aeolic  for  TTapvifi€v  (=7rri;-), 
cf.  Sanskrit  jor-«a-»2i. 

Verbs  in  -vapLL  pass  over  to  the  conjugation  in  -i^cuo,  just  as 
verbs  in  -i/vftt  to  the  conjugation  in  -ruo) — ttCtvyjiii,  e.  g.  passes 

to  TTlTvio), 

We  come  now  to  the  second  main  division  of  Greek  verbs^  Thematic 

D  d  a  '^^^' 
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the  Thematic  conjugation,  answering  to  those  Sanskrit  verbs 
which  form  the  present  stem  by  the  addition  of  a  to  the  root, 
and  which  do  not  shift  the  accent  to  the  ending.  In  Sanskrit 
this  thematic  vowel  is  throughout  a,  in  Greek  it  takes  the 
character  of  e  and  o,  a  variation  which  is  to  be  regarded  aa 
original. 

The  terminations  of  these  verbs  in  Sanskrit  are  the  same  as 
those  of  non-thematic  verbs. 

Thus  ^^p-o)  Sanskrit  bhdr-d-mi, 

(jyip'O'fXfv    Sanskrit  bhar-d-maa. 

Thematic         In  the  present  participle  midd.  Greek  generally  has  -o-titvos,  but  in  certain 

vowel  in      dialectic  forms  we  find  indications  of  -«'fi€V(».    Tlius  Delph.,  Locr.  Ka\€lti(vos, 

pre8.partic.  Arcad.   <l«i«4/i«vos,   Pamphyl.   0<u\^fi(yos,   Elean  Ka^aX^fAtvos,      With  these 

forms  we  may  compare  the  endings  of  the  infinitive  in  -c-;icyai,  '^-fiof,  yii« 

^PX'^t^^^f  <l>fp-^tJ^^t  XiTY-^/iCKcu,  and  such   participial  forms  as  fiik-^fo^or, 

Wackemagel  (K,  Z.  zzvii.  86)  has  explained  the  tf  of  the  dialectic  iZtie^fjityos, 
ficjXrififvos  as  arising  out  of  -€ic-,  just  as  0aai\rJ€S  has  come  from  ^offtk-tit-f^t 
(cf.  p.  328).  This  Cjc  is  to  be  found  in  the  verbs  in  -cw.  We  may  illustrate  it  by 
the  instances  of  so-called  irregular  contraction  in  Homer— <l«rciXi7-n7y,  d/taprff^ 
TfjVy  /caX^fityai^  vtyO^-fitycu,  vo^-ftcvoi,  ^A^-ftcycu,  ^pfj-vai^  dXir^-fA€POSy  rc/xr^ 
fxtvcu.  Beside  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Aeolic  inflexions  (pikfj-iu^  <pikff' 
fi€v,  tpiXdfft  (for  (pl\*yTi)t  ^cA^ftcvos,  and  the  Latin  monSmini,  monimu»f  etc.  It 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  explain  Homeric  dkiHififvot  as  a  contraction  of  dXirc- 
6fi(yos,  It  is  rather  a  contraction  of  dXirc-c/xci'os  for  dXir-€i€-f(cvos.  This  is 
not  the  regular  Greek  contraction  of  cc,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  inherited 
original  contraction,  as  was  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  augment,  e.g.  ^a 
for  i'«ra  (p.  385). 

The  question  of  the  contraction  of  cc  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  the  symbol  c  in  the  Attic  alphabet  had  to  do 
duty  for  the  three  sounds,  c,  ci,  17.  We  do  not  know  at  what  date  the 
Homeric  poems  were  written  down,  and  ho^  far  those  who  wrote  them  down 
were  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  rj  and  (i.  It  is  certain  at 
any  rate  that  many  forms  of  the  verbs  in  -€o;  which  would  in  Attic  show  ci, 
in  Homer  show  Vt  ^^^  It  is  possible  that  in  other  instances  as  well  we  should 
in  Homer  substitute  tf  for  ci.  This  question  will  be  further  considered  in 
dealing  with  the  present  stems  of  the  contracted  verbs.  For  the  present  we 
are  only  concerned  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  pres.  participle  midd.  the 
thematic  vowel  is  in  some  instances  c,  and  not  o. 


Fifth  Class.  The  fifth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  thematic  verbs 
whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic 
€  and  0  to  the  root,  whether  in  a  full  or  a  weak  form.     This 
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class   corresponds   to   the    first  class   of  the   Indian   gram- 
marians. 

Thns  Vbvdh^  to  know ;  pres.  stem  bodh-a, 

A.  (1)  Full  forms  of  the  root  are  to  be  found  in  ttA^icw, 
kiytAy  6piy(a,  (rriyoiy  bixofAait  lx.oi,  pkiTtca,  r/j^iro),  /ut^co,  <f)4p<aj 
OikcDi  etc.,  and  where  a  has  dropped  out — fif»,  viofiai,  Tpim, 

(2)  Full  forms  with  a  liquid  in  d^pxojuuu,  o-Tr^px^*  w^pSofjiat, 
vipOoi^  WpTTO),  IkKoOy  ikirofiaiy  etc. 

(3)  With  a  nasal  in  (fyOiyyofiaif  ikiyx<»i,  peyxft),  (nrivba)^ 
irifXTTOii,  iiiya^oyLai^  etc. 

(4)  With  the  semivowel  j^  in  iv^Cytay  ipciirm,  Acfj3a>,  AetTrw, 
k€lx<»>i  v€i<f>^i  (unless  vi(f>€i)^  Trctdo),  <f>€ibofjLaLi  etc. 

(5)  With  semivowel  ^  in  ipevyofxai,  ipevOoi,  cvo),  irfvOofiaiy 
(TTret^do),  <l>eiya)y  Trkica,  p^co,  irpioit  etc, 

(6)  With  a,  Ionic  and  Attic  r;,  in  rjbopLai,  O'qym,  krjOon^  (nfn-o), 

TTjKO). 

(7)  With  rj  in  &priy(Of  pLrjbopLaiy  Ai/yco. 

B.  The  weak  root,  which  is  less  common,  appears  in  pi<f>€(. 
(if  not  ];€t</)et),  ykv(f>(a,  ypi^fxa,  iya>,  Atro/iai,  pLixpfiai,  &PX^i 
ipbo),  ikOo),  etc. ;  p6kofjLaif  oOofiai,  Spofxai,  £yx<<D,  ivTOfiaif  pki- 

The  weak  form  of  the  root  without  vowel  appears  in  the 
aorists  l-ax-ov,  irr-4<r$ai,  Trepi-TrA-rf/mcvoy,  and  with  the  third 
degree  of  Ablaut  in  xravety,  rafjieu;,  /SoXeti;,  Trrapdv, 

These  two  groups  of  verbs  with  full  form  of  the  root  and 
verbs  with  weak  form  of  the  root  may  be  distinguished  as  Im- 
perfect-Presents and  Aorist-Presents  (cf.  p.  23 1 ).  The  majority 
of  thematic  presents  show  in  the  present  stem  either  ^  or 
a  corresponding  long  vowel,  that  is,  they  are  in  the  second 
degree  of  Ablaut.  Such  presents  as  k4y(a,  lero,  feiflo,  raxo*, 
KkdOoiy  vddoy  correspond  to  the  1st  conjugation  class  of  the 
Sanskrit  grammarians,  the  members  of  which  have  the  verbal 
stem  accented,  e.g.  bhdva^  from  ^bhu  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr,  § 
606).  These  are  the  Imperfect  Presents^  as  with  these  verbs 
the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  imperfect. 

The  original  Indo-European  language  had  two  classes  of 
thematic  verb-stems — 
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(i)  With  a  full  root,  accented  paroxytone. 
(2)  With  a  reduced  root,  accented  oxytone. 
In  Sanskrit  we  have  a  series  of  oxytone  thematic  present- 
stems  with  a  reduced  root,  which  constitute  the  sixth  conju- 
gation class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  e.  g.  9TJd  from  ^nrj. 
tiidd  from  ^tud.  To  this  class  in  Greek  correspond  the 
presents  ypi^o),  yXvtfxoy  Afrecr^at,  etc.,  with  the  reduced  root 
but  with  paroxytone  accent.  These  presents  may  be  called 
Aorist-Presents,  as  combining  the  reduced  root  of  the  Aorist 
stem  with  the  accentuation  and  endings  of  the  Present.  Some 
of  these  stems  remain  as  isolated  aorists,  e.  g.  ikOelv  (and  not 
*ik0a),  as  arlxa)  from  otlxciv).  Beside  Greek  koKeiv  we  have 
the  Latin  present  loquor. 

In  the  Greek  y€vi(rOai  and  ikdp  we  must  notice  that  though 
these  forms  have  the  full  form  of  the  root,  yet  they  have  the 
accent  of  stems  with  the  weak  root,  e.  g.  kiirciv. 

In  ipx^>  ^yx^>  ^  ^  66X11(0^  kiintoHi  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  present  stem,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  criterion  for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  a.  Compared 
with  Sanskrit  dkati  and  the  Latin  anffo  it  would  seem  that  the 
a  of  Syxo)  was  short,  and  that  the  av-  stands  for  a  nasal  sonant. 

The  ai-  of  oi/a)  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  «*-.  Thus  we  may 
compare  Aeolic  av-cDs  with  Sanskrit  vs-ds.  The  corresponding 
long  stem  appears  in  ei;a>,  Latin  nro.  Perhaps  the  a  of  avoa, 
&yX<»>  and  &px<»>  is  prothetic  as  in  i-fxikyo)  ^. 

Many  of  the  words  comprised  in  the  group  of  verbs  under 
discussion  are  not  actually  to  be  found  in  the  present  indica- 
tive, which  we  only  obtain  by  inference,  viz.  dwo-6pu^oi, 
&VT€(T6aL,  rjvT€To  (?  aorist),  alOoiievoSt  attero,  atdo/i€];o9,  ave 
(A.  461),  i<t>OL€f  hCoVy  bCfo-Oaif  iKiov, 

To  the  fifth  class  belong  the  verbs  whose  stem  is  formed  by 

1  We  can  here  mention  what  is  pointed  out  by  De  SauBSure  {Mim.  276)  that 
the  Arian  sonants  i,  %  ^,  |,  ^,  ^,  are  represented  in  Greek  in  certain  instances 
by  a  corresponding  sonant  with  a  vowel,  usually  a,  preceding — 
Sk.         Hy        uta  Gk.  aj,  aZrt, 

vi  Lat.  avis  Gk.  afcr<$s. 

V'tt*'?  Gk.  aC^o;. 

Uf-di  Lat.  aurora      Gk.  Aeol.  ai/a;;. 
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redaplication  of  the  root,  with  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel 
€  and  o.  The  vowel  of  reduplication  is  i:  yC-yv-ofiaL  (yfrofiai), 
yLl-yLV-tiiy  l(r\<a  (for  Icryjj^  for  <ri-<rx-<o),  tfo)  (from  (ri-^5(o,  Latin  ^ido)^ 
tCktod  (from  rf-ric-a)).  The  t  of  wfTrro)  is  not  clear,  but  is  probably 
an  instance  of  reduplication  :  wf-7rr-(o,  full  root  -ttct-.  The  full 
root  of  the  other  instances  is  seen  in  i-y^v-Sfirjv,  pieV-a),  lx"^'> 
V(r€b  in  iC^ixai  (for  o-^d-j^o/xai);  1-T€k-ov, 

Other  instances  of  reduplication  are  perhaps  blC^j  answering 
to  non-thematic  df^Tjfiai,  and  ZaiJ-€iy,  Aor.  i€<ra  for  iFcca ;  cf. 
av^o)  and  d^^o)  (Monro,  ff.  G,  §  34). 

Other  methods  of  reduplication,  either  of  initial  consonant 
with  €,  or  else  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Homeric  reduplicated  aorists,  mostly  causative  in 
meaning :  iK-Xi-XaOov^  Kc-Kabdvy  K€'xdpovTOy  ifM-irC'iraXdvy  rc- 
Taydv,  i^-ri'7r'a(f>€,  rjp-apc,  yJK-ax^,  i-a-iroiTo,  i'TT4-(f>vofi€V,  Ki-Kk€To, 
TTC'TTvOoiaTOy  T€-TipTr€To^  Xe-Xa)9^(r^ai,  Trc-TrCOoificv,  '7r€-(f>ibi(r6aiy 
Tri-<l>pab€,  SA.-aAic6,  t€'Tvkovto. 

In  l'T€'Tfi€y  hiTtov  the  e  of  the  root  has  disappeared.  The 
only  reduplicated  aorists  in  Attic  are  rjy-ayov  and  clirov.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  I-cittov,  cIttov  over  against 
Sanskrit  d-voc-am^  from  the  Indo-European  'vueq.  On  Old 
Attic  inscriptions  ei^roi;  has  the  genuine  diphthong  et  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  €1  of  compensatory  lengthening  which 
was  written  t),  and  with  this  agrees  the  Lesbian  F^CTrrjv 
(Alcaeus).  The  Greek  form  answering  to  Sanskrit  d-voc-am 
(^a-va-uc-am)  will  be  i-Fe-Fir-ov,  the  Indo-European  form  of 
which  was  a-ue-uq-am,  where  the  e  of  the  foil  \^ueq  has 
disappeared,  and  the  form  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
^o-TTcV^ai  (=(r€-o"7r-6(r^ai),  in  which  we  find  the  same  weak- 
ened root  syllable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  class  of  reduplicated  stems  had 
in  early  Greek  a  present  tense,  for  la-ircTai  (b.  826)  is  disputed, 
and  ((ofiai  (if  accepted)  can  stand  for  cibf^ofiaL  rather  than 
(Tf'Zb'Ofiai.  In  Alexandrian  times  we  find  such  presents  as 
'7ri(f>v(0y  K^fcXo/xat. 

Peculiar  reduplicatioiis  appear  in  the  Homeric  fjpvKaKtv  and 
TJvCTraTTC, 
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SixtB  In  the  sixth  class  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root  and 

the  suffixes  -|o-,  -j^€-,  a  common  type  in  all  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. The  corresponding  Sanskrit  class  is  the  fourth  class 
of  the  grammarians,  where  the  present  stem  is  formed  by  the 
addition  oiya  to  the  root. 

(i)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  guttural : 
iCa-a-a}  (al£),  TrTva-a-on  (im/x^y),  bpia-aviiai  (Spaxft?}),  Tdacroa  (r^if is), 
etc. :  vCC(o  from  a  root  ending  in  a  velar  guttural  (  ^/ni^ ;  c£ 
vlit-Tpov  and  X^P'^^P'^)^  ^<t>^C^  (^^^7^)*  orffo)  (orfy/xa),  Kpl(<Of 
ord^o),  K\<iC(Oy  etc. 

(2)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  roots  ending  in  a  nasal,  as  in 
palvoi  (here  the  root  originally  ended  in  m),  ixaCvofiai,  <f>alva>, 
KaCv(Oy  and  Lesb.  KTaCvoa, 

(3)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  liquid  in 
iXXofjLaif  ^dA.Xa>,  irdXAo),  ia-TraCpta,  CKalpa), 

If  alpQ)  is  from  iclpo)  and  €i  is  a  genuine  diphthong,  then 
we  should  expect  in  Attic  o^po),  just  as  ^dco  for  icibo) :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  ct  is  the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening 
(deipo)  =  icpj^d)),  then  we  should  expect  ipo)  by  contraction,  just 
as  Ti/xoi;  for  rtfidctx;.  alp(a  is  perhaps  a  parallel  form  to  ieCpfa 
(  =  Af  epio)),  and  stands  for  F^-iny  (without  prothetic  a) = Fap^<o  = 
alp(i>. 

All  the  above  instances  have  the  weak  form  of  the  root ;  so 
has  Doric  (f>6aCp<a.  The  form  pi^a)  is  for  FpaCo),  but  has  been 
assimilated  to  Ipdco,  which  has  the  full  root. 

The  €  degree  of  the  full  root  is  seen  in  Krelvonj  ieCpo),  tf^dpia 
(Lesb.  KTivv<»>y  <f)$ipp(ii,  etc.,  cf.  p.  184),  or^XAo),  Tclpo),  ^yc^pco, 
but  whether  the  full  root  is  original  in  this  particular  class  of 
verbs  must  remain  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  extended 
from  the  fut.  and  aor.  kt€vQ  and  iKTcvva,  IfCTeiva,  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  <^€pa>. 

The  similarity  of  <r<^d^a),  l(r<l>a^a  to  <l>pa$<»it  i<l>pa^ay  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  a-<f>dTTa>,  like  (lypda-a-o),  </)paTTa),  side  by 
side  with  o-f^afo),  although  the  root  of  (r(f>aC(o  is  (r<^ay-,  and  of 
(f>pa(r(r(o,  <f>paK'.  In  the  passive  aorist  the  guttural  media 
appears,  as  in  i(r<f>dy-rjv,  i<f>pdy-rjv  (late),  ^7rA.?jy-7yi;,  iTdyrjv^  even 
when    the    presents   are   <r</)drra),    <f>pda-<r(ji)f    7r\?7<r<ra),   rdaaot). 
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PerhapB  the  change  from  the  tenuis  k  to  the  media  y  is  due 
to  the  example  of  sneh  forms  as  idy-rjv  from  ay-vvfiL,  iKiyrjv 
from  \€ya>,  where  the  y  is  an  actoal  part  of  the  present  stem 
and  verbal  root. 

Under  this  class  of  verbs  come  bCo)  and  bCoixaiy  Sanskrit  di- 
yd-mu  The  forms  hUr^^  Jferai,  d^ecr^ai,  in  consequence  of 
their  association  with  the  similar  Ifx^^  terat,  teo-^at,  led 
further  to  the  formation  of  ivbUa-av,  hUfiai,  bUvrai,  upon  the 
model  of  teo-oi;,  etc. 

The  present  stem  is  in  other  instances  composed  of  the 
reduplicated  root  with  the  suflSxes  -j^o,  -j^e. 

The  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  t  in  TiraCvo)  (=ri-T«-j^a)), 
KiXaCofioi  (  =  A.i-A.a<r-j^O|uiat). 

By  other  methods  of  reduplication  we  have  yap-yaCpio 
(yap'yapf,<i>),  fiap-fialpa),  'nop-(f>vp<a,  fiop-fiipiOf  pafi-fialvoiy  wa/ut- 
<f)alv<t>,  dot-ddXAo),  TTai'TrdWoHy  -Trai-i^ctcroxa,  woi-<^i;(r<ra),  A-fo-o-o) 
(for  Fai'FiK^oi),  These  forms  mostly  have  an  intensive  signi- 
fication. Some  of  them  may  be  denominatives,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 5aid(iAA.<k>  may  be  from  halhoKos. 

Under  the  sixth  class  we  may  also  reckon  the  denomina- 
tives, whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffixes  -j^o,  -j((  to  a  nominal  base.     Thus  oUioiMev  is  for  oIkc- 

The  denominatives  in  -cuo,  -eo),  -to),  -va>  seem  to  be  the 
most  ancient  formations,  while  those  in  -oo),  -evoa  are  newer. 
Examples  are  ri/x(t-(j^)a),  <^tA.^-(j^)a),  ]utT;i^f-(j^)a),  baKpv-(i^)(o  of  the 
earlier,  and  xpv<ra-(j^)a),  ^a(riX6i/-(|)a>  of  the  later  formation.  We 
have  already  spoken  (p.  404)  of  the  contraction  of  €j^€  to  t;  in 
the  Homeric  (f>oprj'Vaf,y  AAtr7}-/x€i'09  from  verbs  in  -ceo.  The 
long  d,  Ion.  t;,  of  the  verbs  in  -aa>  is  to  be  explained  as  a 
prehistoric  contraction  of  aj^e,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Homeric 
(rvvavTTi'TTjVf  avXrj-T-qVy  c^otrTj-nji;. 

These  forms  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Aeolic  dialect  where  we  find  Kakrjp.1,  (f>i\7jfjLi,  Sprjpn,  the  optat. 
(f>iK€lriVy  the  part.  act.  <^fX€i9,  and  midd.  <^tXi]/xci^os  (cf.  p. 
404) :  the  question  is,  did  these  forms  belong  originally  to 
the  -/li  conjugation  or  to  the  thematic  conjugation?    Brugmann 
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(3/.  U.i  85)  regards  the  inflexion  of  <^i\^a>  as  the  older,  while 
the  Aeolic  <f>C\rjfn,  is  doe  to  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  irjfii, 
bC^rjfiai,  and  the  aor.  ipXrjv, 

Comparing  Aeolic  (f>i\rj'fi€v  with  irj-ficv, 

<f)l\7]-Tai  with  ^Ty-rai, 
<l>i\€C7jv  with  deiTji;,  Ki\€Cr}v, 
(fxXijvai  with  irjvai, 
(l>iXrJiM€Vos  with  irjix^voSi 
^boKlfKav  with  iyv(ov, 
iyiXiv  with  ibpav,  etc., 
we   see  that  it  was  from  such  verbs  in  -/xt   as   irj^ii  that 
the  new  inflexion  for  the   contracted  verbs  was  introduced. 
Curtius  {Ferb.   L   ^52)  long  ago    remarked  the  agreement 
between  the  Homeric   (l>0LTrj'Trjp,  <l>oprj-vaf,,  AAiTTf-fieroy,   and 
such  forms  as  Kixi^-ftei^at,  arf-ficvai.     It  is  no  great  extension  of 
this  to  explain  the  Aeolic  (f>i,\rjfi€voSi  etc.,  from  the  forms  of 

Another  proof  that  we  need  not  regard  the  Aeolic  forms  of 
the  contracted  verbs  as  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
other  verbs  not  belonging  to  this  class  were  drawn  into  the 
inflexion  of  verbs  in  -/xi.  Thus  we  find  olbrjfii^  for  ol5a, 
and  here  we  have  no  doubt  that  olba  is  the  more  original 
formation. 

The  Homeric  forms  Ti6rj^€vos,  n^if/icrai,  bCboaOi  conform  to 
the  type  of  the  inflexions  irifie-vai,,  itj-fievos. 

Other  denominatives  belonging  to  the  sixth  class  are  rcKrafvo) 
for  TCKTwio)  from  HKroiVy  Ooiprja-a-ot)  from  Odpri^,  hpTri((a  from 
SpTTtt^,    i\TTtCoi>   from   iKTrCs,   Epic   rcXcfo)   for   TcXc(r-ia)   from 

In  many  cases  the  nominal  stem  does  not  justify  the  verbal 
derivatives.  Thus  from  ipiarrov  we  have  apior-do),  from 
fidvTis  fiavrevofiai,  from  Kipbo9  KcpbaCvo), 

The  endings  -afo),  -i^o)  are  especially  luxuriant.  These 
properly  belong  to  derivative  verbs  from  stems  ending  in  a 
guttural  or  dental,  but  for  all  that  we  have  such  verbs  as 
biK-iC^,  vofJL'lC(Oy  \ap'CCofiai,  which   are  derivatives  from  the 

'  dt^  aloXutcws  otSrjfu  k4y€TcUf  EL  Mag.  618.  55,  also  Hesychius. 
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stems  of  bUrjy  vofios^  and  xipi9.  The  probability  is,  that  in  the 
ease  of  these  verbs,  as  in  the  case  of  /xetX^o-o-a)  beside  fi^CXixo-Sy 
iyyiXX(a  beside  &yy€\o'9,  iyOalpui  beside  ix6p6'9,  the  irregular 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
those  verbs  which  were  actually  derived  from  nominal  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant,  viz.  Kripva-a-a),  TTOijialva),  iv6.(r(ra>,  iXirlCo), 
fiaarlCoiy  etc.  In  part,  too,  the  formations  were  influenced  by 
those  verbs  which  were  not  denominatives,  such  as  </)p(l<r<ra>, 
palva>,  pJiXXo),  i(rTTalpoi>,  <^p({^a>,  etc. 
Occasionally  we  have  doublets — 


iyairico 

iyairi^d). 

iviio) 

iviiC<^, 

iTifiioi 

irifjii^fa. 

alviio 

alvCCoixai, 

KOA^O) 

TTpOKoKlCfTO. 

6wX^a> 

6'7r\(fa),  etc. 

The  I  of  the  verbe  in  -i(ca  is  probably  dne  to  the  stems  in  1,  as  for  instance 
hfipl^w  from,  (/fipis,  and  this  ending  has  been  extended  to  all  members  of  the 
class.  But  in  the  Homeric  dKfjx^^fOA,  fiiyt9<iv6s  we  appear  to  have  indica- 
tions of  a  formation  in  -c^o;  for  -cSio;,  e.  g.  *&x*(^  <^°^  *fity*(cj.  In  that  case 
wpottaXiaaaTo  would  be  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  aor.  than  the  form  vpo^ 
KoXiaaro,  as  pointing  to  a  present  vpottaXiiofuu,     (Cf.  Monro  H.  G.  p.  516.) 

In  considering  irregular  denominatives  we  must  remember 
that  the  process  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  certain  functions 
were  associated  with  certain  endings.  This  would  explain 
why  some  denominatives  did  not  follow  the  path  prescribed 
by  the  nominal  stem. 

Thus  the  verbs  in  -oa>  are  mainly  derived  from  adjectival 
0-stems,  and  have  a  causative  or  factitive  meaning,  e.  g. 
yv/xroo),  la-6<»),  fcafcJo),  iMOvooi^  6fioi((a>,  dp06(a. 

Some  others,  viz.  virvSio,  xoXoo),  Trrepoo)  come  from  sub- 
stantives, but  their  meaning  is  the  same. 

Verbs  in  -aa>  come  mainly  from  noun  stems  in  a,  and 
usually  denote  the  exercise  of  some  activity  or  the  existence 
of  some  state,  viz.  iyairioif  avbi<a^  /3o(ia>,  fifiio),  vi,k<Il(»>.  Later 
formations  which  preserve  the  same  sort  of  meaning  are 
pav(riia>i  d)xpi,ia>,  icXavcncia). 
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The  verbs  in  -eo)  are  in  meaning  much  less  definitely  con- 
ti*asted  with  the  verbs  in  -aa>  than  with  the  verbs  in  -wa. 
To  judge  from  the  Latin  doublets 

albare  albere^ 

clarare  clarere,  etc., 

we  may  conjecture  that  the  transitive  meaning  is  more  special 
to  the  a-conjugation,  the  intransitive  to  the  ^-conjugation. 
In  Greek,  at  any  rate,  the  verbs  in  -eo)  and  ^iC^  are  mainly 
intransitive.  They  are  also  largely  derived  from  abstract 
substantives   of  the   0-declension,  e.  g.  alvosy   iOKos,   ydifios, 

We  can  thus  see  that  as  the  several  verbal  endings  ex- 
pressed different  ftmctions,  the  process  of  derivation  might  be- 
come irregular.  Thus,  in  spite  of  yi(f>vpa,  we  have  y€<l>vp6(i> :  on 
the  other  hand,  from  Kco^rj,  rcXevr?},  we  have  A.a))3aofiai,  reAcv- 
rdo)  (sometimes),  with  the  causative  meaning  of  the  verbs  in 
-06).  It  may  be  in  some  instances  that  the  0-stem  from  which 
the  verb  in  -oo)  is  derived  has  been  lost,  e.g.  Kopv(f>ov(r0ai, 
might  come  from  a  K6pv(f)os  existing  side  by  side  with  Kopv(f>Ti. 

The  starting-point  of  the  verbs  in  -cixo  is  the  noun  stem  in 
-€v-.  But  few  of  the  existing  verbs  in  -cvo)  can  be  referred  to 
such  a  stem.  Thus  there  are  noun  stems  in  -ev-  answering  to 
the  verbs  ipiareicdy  /3a<riXet;a>,  but  none  answering  to  ipxevco^ 
6rjp€va>y  PovXeioif  iraibam,  TTioTeva).  The  difficulty  is  lessened 
by  observing  that  in  Homer  an  O-stem  is  often  altered  into  a 
cv-stem  in  declension,  as,  for  instance, 

fivCoxos      but     fjvioxjja  and  ffpioxij^S' 
ovpos         but     ovpri<i>v. 
irofiTTos      but     TTOfiTrrjes* 
Seeing,  then,  that  nomina  agentis  in  -o-  might  have  a  by-stem 
in  -ev-,  it  becomes  easier  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  verbs  in 
-cvo)  which  can  be  referred  to  no  corresponding  noun  stem  in 
-ev-.      To   explain   Ueret/o),  for  instance,  we   must   suppose 
iK^T^v-y  as  well  as  the  stem  of  Ifc^rr;?. 

The  meaning  of  verbs  in  -evo)  was  to  conduct  or  behave 
oneself  after  the  fashion  of  some  person  or  other  who  was 
denoted  by  the  noun  with  the  stem  in  -cv-.     Thus  ^aaikevw 
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means  to  behave  like  a  Paaikevs.  The  need  of  verbs  to  ex- 
press this  meaning  swelled  the  list  of  verbs  in  -cvco.  In  use 
they  come  nearest  to  the  verbs  in  -eco,  and  this  explains  the 
constant  interchange  between  the  two  classes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  CrjT€V(o  and  0?Wa),  olvoxp€V<o  and  olvoxo4<a,  (Cf.  Curt.  Verb, 
P-  ^52.) 

With  the  sixth  class  we  may  take  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  CaiuatiTe«. 
is  made  up  of  a  root  with  full  degree  and  the  suffixes  -ej(o-  and 
-6j^6- :  their  meaning  is  causative :  they  correspond  to  the  Hindu 
tenth  class  with  suffix  -dya-'^.  Instances  are  <^o^-^a>  (beside 
<f)4poiJLai,)y  ^x^o),  co^iftiy  (Toitiiy  Tpoirica,  <f>opi<a.  Originally  these 
verbs  were  distinguished  from  the  similar  denominatives  by  a 
difierence  of  accentuation.  In  Greek  there  is  no  difference 
of  accent  and  no  distinction  of  form  between  the  causatives 
and  the  denominatives,  and  so  it  seems  best  to  rank  them  in 
the  same  class. 

In  Latin  we  can  compare  the  denominative  albeo  with  the 
causatives  moneo  and  noceo. 

The  seventh  class  is  composed  of  verbs  whose  present  stem  Seventh 
consists  of  the  root  with  the  suffixes  -to  and  -t€.  *' 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  verbs  so  formed  should 
form  a  separate  or  whether  they  do  not  really  belong  to  our 
sixth  class,  that  is,  where  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root 
and  the  suffixes  -j^o,  -^€.  There  are  the  aorists  ifiXatr-Tov^  rjXiTov 
(cf.  TJkCOios),  ijfiaprov,  rjfifipoTov  Ep.,  and  the  Attic  dwJ-ro).  The 
verb  Trefcro)  (Attic  ttckt^Ivj  Ar.  Av.  714,  IjRt.  pecio)  is  only  known 
to  us  from  the  lexicographers.  Apart  from  this  instance  we 
find  in  the  present  stem  a  labial,  and  in  almost  all  certain 
eases  that  labial  is  tt.  In  the  case  of  such  denominatives  as 
inTTpiiTTGij  xaXiiTTio  we  have  no  other  explanation  of  their 
origin  than  to  assume  the  form  x^oK^'^'k^i  iarpair-f^ot).  Is  there 
any  other  explanation  for  such  a  verb  as  tvitto}  ?  We  may 
conclude  that  where  the  root  does  actually  end  in  tt  the  suffix 
was  -j^o,  viz,  TVTTj^o),  a-KaiTj^  =  rvirra),  o-icctTrra).     But  where  the 

'  Whitney  {Sk.  Or.  §  607)  regardB  this  as  a  derivative  conjugation  and  not 
as  a  separate  present-system. 
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• 

root  ended  originally  in  a  guttural,  as  is  the  case  with  'TreTrro), 
^jpeq^  of.  Lat.  coquo,  with  the  Homeric  ivlirTa>  beside  ivCa-a-oiy 
and  vCina}  beside  pffo),  cf.  xip-vifi-a  (with  the  root  ending 
in  the  velar  guttural  g),  in  these  verbs  we  cannot  suppose 
suffixes  "{Oy  -j(€  added  to  the  root.  Nor  will  the  explanation 
which  is  satisfactory  for  n/Trro)  hold  in  cases  where  the  root 
ends  in  /3  or  <^,  as  in  ^Xdirrco  beside  p\iprj,  KoXvimt)  beside 
Kokvpr],  piirTd)  beside  Pa<f>riy'Kpinn'ot)  beside  Kpv(f>ay  etc. 

It  is  possible  that,  though  k/wttto),  piirra)  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  Kpv<l>'L(i)y  )9a<^-j^a),  or  /SAdTrro)  by  )3Xa)3j(a),  all  these 
presents  are  new  formations  upon  the  analogy  of  rvirra)  and 
those  verbs  whose  roots  ended  in  tt.  Just  as  the  similarity 
of  l(r<f>a^a  from  o-c^dfo)  and  ((f>pa^a  from  (f>p<lLTT(o  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  later  o-c^drro),  so  the  similarity  of  l^\a^a, 
€Kpv\lfa,  and  lrv\/ra  (N.  529),  may  have  brought  about  a  cor- 
responding similarity  in  the  formation  of  the  presents.  In 
ireTTTiDy  ivlTTTd),  vCttto)  beside  ir^<r<ra),  ivCa-a-cny  vl^tAy  we  cannot 
assume  any  such  analogy,  but  must  rest  content  with  the 
addition  of  the  suffixes  -ro^  -re. 

The  verb  a-Kiir-TOfiat,  does  not  come  from  *<r7r€ic-ro-/iai,  but 
from  a-TrcK-i^ofiai  (from  which  criceTr-j^o/xai),  Lat.  spec-io^  Sk. 
pdgyamu  The  strange  metathesis  of  it  and  k  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  root  (tkoF-  in  (dvo)(rKoT oy,  which 
has  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  appears  without  the  <r  in 
AaO'KO'iav  and  the  Lat.  cav-eo^  cau-tus. 

Eighth  I^  ^^^  eighth  class,  the  present  stem  is  made  up  of  the 

Class.  yei-jj  stem  with  the  root  in  the  low  degree  and  the  suffixes 
-a-KO',  -(TKe-.  E.g.  l3<lL(rK(»),  I.-E.  gf^-sko,  \(i<rK<Oy  <^d(rica>,  fioa-Kta, 
From  these  verbs  the  suflSx  was  extended  to  polysyllabic 
verbal  stems,  yripd'<rK<a,  fipd^a-Kia,  y€V€id-(rK<ay  lAdf-o-KO/xai, 
pL€$i-(rK<ay  Kopi-a-KQUf  ipi-cKOi,  Beside  these  we  inay  set  the 
Ionic  iterative  preterites,  <f>€vy€arK€,  iplC^CKoVy  avbrja-aa-Ke, 
(^dpecrice.  Like  <f>a'(TKov  {4>y\P'i)  was  formed  XaracrKov  (larrjixf,), 
Ka\i(rK€To  like  KOpicKca  and  plinatTKOv  (ptTrrd^o)),  just  as 
y€i;ci<i<rKO)  (yerctdfo)),  etc.  These  iteratives  diffisr  from  the 
presents  in  having  distinctly  the  notion  of  repeated  action 
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and  in  being  confined  to  the  past  tima  Even  l<f>a<rKov  has 
sometimes  an  iterative  meaning  (0,  565),  and  the  present 
<^do-K<t>  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 

In  Latin  as  in  Greek  we  can  distinguish  in  the  same  way 
between  the  regular  inceptives,  viz.  liquesco,  puera^co,  and  the 
presents,  such  bs  pasco,  proficiscor^  where  the  inceptive  mean- 
ing is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  verbal  stem  with  a  long  vo\^el  is  found  in  yi-yi;a)-<ric«, 
gnosco^  Pifip<i<rK(a,  TLTp<i<rK(a,  etc. 

In  Ovrja-Kdi  pK<i(rK<a  we  may  still  suppose  the  weak  degree 
of  the  root,  as  the  long  vowel  represents  an  originally  long 
nasal  sonant.  Thus  dn<rK(a  and  /3^«ca>,  just  as  orpoirc^;  for 
GTfros  (cf.  p.  234). 

Under  this  class  are  comprised  those  stems  which,  like  the 
last,  add  on  the  suffixes  -(tko,  -crice,  but  in  which  the  verb  stem 
is  also  reduplicated. 

1.  Where  i  is  the  vowel  of  reduplication,  as  in  bi-bia-Kfa, 
rt-rtJo-KO/xai,  yt-yrwo-KO),  yLi-ynr^cKf^^  bi-bpicKfa,  k^-icXtjo'icci', 
TT[-(f>av<rK€. 

2.  With  other  modes  of  reduplication,  i-la-Kfa,  6€i5t<rico/xai, 
and  with  insertion  of  t  in  the  verbal  stem,  iTTa<f>'C'a'K€i, 
ip-ip'L-a-Kc. 

A  final  consonant  is  lost  before  o-k  in  5i-da<ric^-/x(x;  for  bi-ba^- 
(TKc-,  i'C(rK<$)  (cf.  lK-cAos)for  F^-FiK-a-Ktay  n-rva-Ke'To  (tvk-  or  tvX")* 
and  perhaps  also  filayov  for  fiiy-a-Kov,  Triaxoi  for  iraO-a-Kfa. 

Homeric  b^ibCa-KOfiai,  Att.  b^biaKOfiai,  (Ar.  Lys.  564),  is  for 
de-dfiK-o-Ko-fiai,  cf.  bcCboLKa,  biboiKa^  for  bibFoiKa,  In  bcibCa-- 
(T^a-Oaii  bcbbTea-Oaij  kj^  has  passed  to  o-cr  and  tt. 

The  termination  -ta-Koi  comes  in  Homeric  iTra(f>la'K<a,  ipapl<rK(a^ 
and  in  cvpto-KO),  as  well  as  in  later  ^-to-ico/xai,  avdkl<rK<a^ 
(TT€pi<rK<a.  It  is  even  added  on  to  a  vowel  stem  in  xprjta-KOfiai, 
(Hdt.  3.  117).     The  origin  of  this  t  is  unexplained. 

The  Ionic-Attic  Ovrja-Ka,  Aeol.  Ovala-KO),  6p<^<rK(a,  and  /xt/x- 
i/rfo-KO)  (cf.  Curt.  Verb,  190),  have  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs 
in  -to-fco),  viz.  ^ip-lcKta  and  added  an  iota. 

The  ninth  or  nasal  class.  —  In  these  verbs  the  present  q^ 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -vo  and  -ire,  or  of  the 
root  sometimes  nasalised  and  suffixes  -avo-,  -ave-, 

b6,K-v<ii  \,ri$'ivoi  \av$-(lv(a  A.i/i?r-(ii;a>. 

For  the  nasalisation  of  the  root  we  may  compare  the  seventh 
class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians. 

The  presents  in  -v(a  may  probably  be  due  to  transference 
into  the  thematic  conjugation  of  non-thematic  verbs  which 
added  on  the  suffix  -va  to  the  root  (fourth  class).  Analogies 
exist  in  other  languages,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
the  separate  growths  within  the  limits  of  the  several  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  verbs  in  -ai/a>,  if  the  root  syllable  is  short,  a  nasal 
is  inserted ;  otherwise  there  is  no  nasal,  and  the  root  should 
be  full.     Compare  kav0'iv<a  and  \ri0'dv<$. 

Weak  root  with  nasal  appears  in  hvb-iv^,  Xayx-iv^,  x*"^" 
iv<a,  irvvS-Jivofiaf,,  Tvy\'av(a,  Kaix^-ivoi,  etc. 

Without  nasal  in  the  root  there  are  hiiapTivta  beside  rjfiap- 
Tov,  K€V$iv(a  beside  K€i^da>,  and  post-Homeric  alaOdvofiaif 
pXaarivQn,  dXia-Oavoi,  etc. 

With  reduplication,  -avo^  appears  in  Trtfi'TrKivercUi  laxiv<»)f 

In  other  verbs  of  the  nasal  class  the  present  stem  is  com- 
posed of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vFoy  -vFe. 

Homeric  <^dai;a>,  (f>6iv(a,  avca  (but  only  in  Arsis),  Attic  r£i;a>, 
(f>0dv(df  (f>6tv(a,  for  original  <f>OavF(a,  <f>0f,vF(ay  &vF(a,  TivFca. 
Beside  &vF(»>      we  may  set      rjvvro         Sk.  sa-no-mi. 
<l>6lvF<o        „         „         <l>$i-jW'0(a, 

TlvF(a  „  „  Tl'VV-fJL€Vai, 

dpivo),  Lesb.  iplvvoa^  points  to  dpCvFony  and  the  long  vowel  of 
Epic  bvvoDi  dvv(a  to  bvvF^,  0vvF<a.  For  the  loss  of  the  F  with- 
out compensatory  lengthening  in  Attic  (f>9av^^  etc.,  we  may 
compare  (4vos,  fiSvos,  i^oprj^  0X09,  etc. 

To  this  class  belong  Homeric  ictx<^ra>,  Att.  Kiy^ivo^y  a  new 
formation  with  nasalisation  of  the  first  syllable,  side  by  side 
with  aor.  KLxw<^^f  which  belongs  to  the  second  class. 

Homeric  iKavca  (  =  Uai'fa>)  is  also  a  new  formation  after  the 
model  of  (f>6av<a^  iv(a. 
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Under  the  third  class  we  have  spoken  of  the  transference  of 
verbs  in  -wfii  into  the  thematic  conjogation  -iwia,  as,  for  in- 
stance, rjwTo  but  orvo),  and  under  this  tenth  class  comes  2i;a>  for 
ivF^,  pointing  to  an  original  -nuo.  Beside  verbs  like  avi-ca  we 
have  verbs  with  the  fuller  suflSx  -i^cv-,  which  passes  to  -vcf  o), 
-i/€6a,  as  in  Kivi(a  (for  Kiv^Fta)  beside  Klwrat,  dyti/eo),  and  hividHy 
and  these  verbs  are  then  conjugated  like  the  ordinary  con- 
tracted verbs  in  -eo)  which  come  from  -cj^w. 

The  stem  of  the  Perfect  appears  in  Greek  in  all  the  moods  of  The 
the  active  and  middle  voice,  and  also  in  the  augmented  Pluper- 
fect. Its  characteristics  are  reduplication,  the  person  endings, 
and  a  special  root  form  with  a  distinction  into  strong  and  weak 
varieties ;  but  these  characteristics  have  often  been  obscured 
by  later  formations  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  stems  which  have  an  initial  consonant  the  vowel  of  the  RedupHca- 
reduplication  is  €,  as  in  yi-yova,  bi-bopKa^  ki-Koiira,  -Tre-i^vdo-i,  ^®^* 
etc.  The  origin  of  this  c  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Indo-Euiro- 
pean  primitive  language,  and  in  preserving  it  the  languages 
of  Europe  have  remained  truer  to  the  original  than  the  Asiatic 
languages.  In  Sanskrit,  where  the  root  contains  i  or  u,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  is  i  or  u.  Latin  also  shows  a  redupli- 
cation with  assimilation  to  the  vowel  of  the  root  in  momordiy 
pqposci ;  older  memordi^  peposci  (cf.  p.  455). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  t|  sometimes  appears  as  the  vowel 
of  the  reduplicated  syllable,  but  there  is  no  sure  instance  of 
this.  It  is  possible  that  idpaKa  is  by  metathesis  of  quantity 
for  ffSpaKa,  but  the  correct  form  is  i6paKa.  So  too  iaKonKa  (not 
id\<aKa)  and  clpyaafiai  (imperf.  fjpyaCSfiTjv)  are  the  correct  forms 
of  those  perfects.  From  eiic<iCa>  the  aor.  is  ^Ka<Tay  the  perfect 
elicacTfiai.  Wherever  in  such  cases  the  MSS.  show  ei  for  the 
aorist  and  €<a  or  r\  for  the  perfect  we  have  the  result  of  later 
confusion. 

(i)  In  roots  beginning  with  a  single  consonant,  the  syllable 
of  reduplication  consists  of  this  consonant  with  e,  as  in  hi- 
hopKa :  or  where  the  root  begins  with  an  aspirate,  of  the 
corresponding  tenuis  with  e,  as  in  rid^iKa. 

£  e 
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(2)  Where  the  root  had  two  initial  consonants,  the  first 
consonant  with  e  was  the  syllable  of  reduplication  if  the  con- 
sonants were  a  mnte  and  a  nasal  or  liquid,  as  in  yiypairrai^  re- 
OvrjKcu  To  this  iyvonKa  is  a  constant  exception,  and  ipKiarrjKa 
stands  beside  fiefikiimiKa, 

In  other  cases  of  two  consonants  it  was  usual  to  prefix  € 
only,  as  in  hTtjiiai  (usually  ic^icnjpiai),  iC^vyixhos,  ^tvo-fxat, 
but  regularly  ^lifivrjixai.  The  prefix  of  €  alone  is  due  per- 
haps to  the  analogy  of  roots  b^finning  with  a  spirant  which 
disappeared.  Thus  <r6-<rn;ico  becomes  l<r-T7jKa,  <rc-<rpviyica  be- 
comes ippvrjKa,  FeFpoiya  becomes  lpp<oya. 

(3)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  single  spirant,  we  have 
in  Homer  e  for  reduplication,  as  in  i-ckpiivos  for  F€-F^Kpjlvos^ 
and  so  too  in  lotica  and  ioXita.  In  Attic  we  have  the  e  in 
^aXcofca,  lotfco,  ivii^ypiai. 

iab6Ta  is  from  VaFah-  with  two  initial  spirants,  cfco^a  and 
Ionic  iuiOa  from  VaF^O, 

(4)  An  irregular  tZ-  appears  in  <r\T;<^a,  ^tkrwa^  which  re- 
semble €Xpr]Ka  from  VF^p.  The  regular  forms  appear  in  the 
Ionic  XeXdjSTjica,  KiXoyya. 

(5)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  vowel  we  find  the  redu- 
plication represented  either  by  a  long  vowel,  as  in  r/o-Kiyrai,  or 
else  by  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication.  The  long  vowel 
arose  out  of  a  coalition  between  the  e  of  the  reduplication  and 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  root,  and  is  therefore  similar  in  form 
to  the  augment  of  the  past  tenses  of  roots  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Thus  from  4ya)  we  have  iJx^i,  Jfyp-ak,  Other  instances 
are  ^/lat,  ^/m/xai  and  Epic  fja\vpLp.4vo9. 

The  Attic  reduplication  is  especially  common  in  Homer  and 
consists  in  taking  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root  with  the  fol- 
lowing consonant  as  a  syllable  of  reduplication,  e.  g.  iy-ayclv. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  a  few  forms  and  was  afterwards 
extended.  Thus  in  Homer  ibribds  but  Sanskrit  ada,  Latin 
edi.  It  is  regular  where  the  root  vowel  is  short,  as  in  ipapvla, 
liKaxpiivos.  In  Attic  we  have  among  others  iKrJKoa,  ibriboKa, 
i\rj\€ypLai,  i\rj\v6ay  JXcoXa,  and  ijfrivo\a. 

In  some  Homeric  forms  the  reduplication  has  disappeared 
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(Monro,  II,  G,  §  23),  viz.  6^arai,  lp\aTaL,  ia-a-ai,  iir-dxaTo. 
In  olba  (=foi5a),  Sanskrit  veda,  there  seems  to  be  found 
no  trace  of  reduplication. 

We  now  come  to  another  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  viz.  Stem 
stem  variation.  variation. 

In  the  indicat.  the  full  form  appears  in  the  singular  of  the 
active,  the  weak  elsewhere.     Thus : — 

otba  :  Ibfiev,     Sanskrit  veda  :  vidmd,    Gothic  vail :  vitum, 

ioiKa  :  iCKTTjv  :  tjikto, 
b€lb<a{  =  bibFoi^a)  :  belbificv  (  =  bibFi,fi€p). 
'€<l>0opa  :  ((f>Oapfiai, 
riTpo<f>a  :  T€6pap.fiau 
yiyova     :  yiyap.ev, 
pJp.ova     :  ^ifiarov. 
Compare  Epic  clXrjKovOa,  but  instead  of  clXrjXvSfjiev  for  the 
plural,  Homer  has  clkrjXovSfiev,  and  in  Attic  we  have  through- 
out iXrjkvSa. 

Also  TriirovOa  :  itiitacOt  2  plur.  (for  we-Tra^-re).  iriTraa-Oe  is 
the  reading  of  Aristarchus  in  F.  99,  instead  of  the  vulgate 
TriiToa-Oc, 

The  regular  o-degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  Homeric 

XikoyxcLy  bibopKa^  iv-rjvod€V,  lp.pLOp€  (O  1 89),  bi,i<f>6opa  (O.  ia8). 

In  Attic  we  have  iV''^vo\a,  KiK\o(f>a,  Tirpoifiay  iypriyopay  etc. 

The  weak  without  the  corresponding  strong  degree  appears 

in  the  Homeric  forms  iti^fiarai  (cf.  if>6v'0$\  et/xoprat,  Trcvap- 

We  have  given  instances  of  what  remains  of  the  old  stem 
variation  of  the  perfect  tense.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  this  system  made  by  new  formations. 

Thus  the  strong  stem  has  taken  the  place  of  the  weak  in  New 
the  forms  ioUaficv,  poet.  loLyfiev,  Epic  elKrlXovOiMev,  y€y6vajjL€v  ">""**'<^^- 
•(Aesch.  Sept,  142).     Conversely  the  weak  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  strong  stem  in  bibia,  Epic.  beCbia  (for  b^boj^a)  and  Attic 
i\riXv0a  (for  clXi^KovOa). 

The  e-degree  took  the  place  of  the  regular  o-degree,  in 
'iri(f>€vya^  perhaps  instead  of  TT€<f)ovya  (cf.  clkrjXovSa)  with  plural 
Tri<l}vyp.€Vf  cf.  Epic  '7r€(f>vyfjJvos.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  perfect) 
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in  ov  appears  in  Greek  only  as  an  antiquity  to  be  found  here 
and  there. 

Again  we  have  Triit^iarai,  (not  ^we'TrioTai,  of,  ^'TrcVi^/iei;), 
X^XeiTTTai  where  the  vowel  €  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
present  stem. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  €  in  the  root  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  without  it  the  combination  would  be  unpronounce- 
able. Thus  from  a  perfect  rhoKa  we  could  have  no  plural 
*T€TKfjL€v,  In  such  cascs  pronunciation  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  insertion  of  e.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  such 
forms  as  arvvcikex^ds  (clXoxa)  and  iv-rjvexyiav  (hf'rjvoxa)  given 
by  Hesychius  (cf.  De  Sauss.  p.  71,  n).  Such  an  explanation 
will  perhaps  hold  in  the  case  of  ia-'fiiv  as  compared  with 
Sanskrit  9-mds ;  the  prothetic  e  in  Greek  may  be  for  the 
sake  of  ease  of  pronunciation. 

A  high  degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  perfects  Ippooya, 
i<t>4<jt)Ka  (Herodian),  ivi<»)VTai  (Hdt.  2.  165  Bekk.,  Dind.)  ; 
i(f>4a}VTaL  (N.  T,),  dreoxr^at  (Tabl.  Heracl.)  which  belong  to  the 
^-series  of  Ablaut. 

The  perfects  XiXaOa  :  X^Xaorai,  lardKa  :  (arafiev  belong  to 
the  a-series  of  Ablaut,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  high 
degree  in  a>  which  might  have  been  expected,  as  is  found  for 
instance  in  (fxa-vrj  beside  (f>d'fil  (<f>r}iJLl). 

The  perfects  fiifiirq-iiat.  (fi4fiov-a),  bihiirj-fiai  (da/x-),  KiKkq-fiat 
(koK'),  K€Kfirj(is  (Ka/i-)  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  per- 
fects with  weak  degree  of  root,  e.  g.  Tha-fiai,  Trcfjyvy-fiivo^i  as 
presents  like  yLyvd-crKO)  to  the  weak  fict-cKia,  riTv-a-KOiiai,. 
Perf.  subj.       If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Homeric  conjunctive  cRo/xej; 
beside  the  indie.  ol5a,  the  €  degree  of  the  root  was  the  proper 
form  in  the  conjunctive  mood  of  the  perfect. 
Perf.  im-        In  the  imperative  the  weak  degree  of  the  root  was  appro- 
P*™*'         priate,  as  in  5ci6idi  for  bebFiSif  rirKaOi,  /icjutctra),  Latin  memento. 
Perf.  part.       So  in  the  participle,  e.  g.  h^hi-fi^y  irciraO-via,  Tr€<f)vy'iiivo9, 
iard-m.     Such  forms  then  as  ircirovdds  and  iarridsj  with  the 
full  root  are  new  formations. 

The  long  vowel  of  the  stem  in  the  masc.  of  the  participle 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  F  of  the  ending.     Just  as  in  Homer 
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(f>0dvQ)  is  for  <l}0ivFa}  or  6Zefj<s  for  dJfeify,  so  idb6Ta  is  for  iab- 
F6ra.  In  the  Feminine  there  is  no  such  reason  for 
lengthening : — 

FihFiis = Flhiis = eJ6«s         Feminine  Xhvlou 

ipapFds^^apdpfiSf  ipripds  „         ipapvla, 

T€0a\F(is=T€6rj\<is  „         reOakvla, 

From  iiifiova  we  have  the  double  jute/xdwy  and  ixepLads  (Epic). 

The  forms  Tcrkrivia,  wcwA.ijyvta,  rer/wyxv^a,  show  how  early 

the  strong  form  intruded  into  the  fem.  from  the  masc. 

In  P.  5  we  have  ov  irplv  tlbvla  t6koio,  with  the  ftdl  root 
in  the  nom.  fern. 

The  person  endings  in  the  perfect  were  originally  directly  Addition 
added  to  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a  voweL    Thus  ?^  f  J^*'^ 

m  tne 

we  have  tb'p.€v  and   in  the   pluperfect,  i'niTn,$'fi€v  and  like  perfect, 
these  we  ought  to  have  *v€<f)vy'ix€v,  ^ireira^-jutei;,  ^bebpaK-iitv  as 
the  plurals  of  *irc<^oi;ya,  iriirovOa,  and  bibopKa. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  middle 
there  was  originally  no  extension  of  the  stem  by  a  vowel  a,  as 
we  can  see  from  such  instances  as  viTrva-pxit,  rmyiiivosy  'n€<fyijy' 
fiivos,  HOpapukai^  and  aKr]kiyLyLivoSi  in  all  of  which  we  have  the 
weak  form  of  the  root.  Where  we  have  a  high  degree  of  the 
root,  as  in  XeXeifx/ji^vo;,  iCcvy-ixivoSt  the  ending  is  still  added 
immediately  to  the  stem. 

In  post-Homeric  Greek  the  vowel  a  which  appears  in  the 
sing.  act.  was  extended  to  the  plural  as  well. 

In  such  instances  as  y^ya-fxev,  p.ip.a'p.€v,  WrXa-/uier,  the  vowel 
belongs  to  the  root  and  represents  the  nasal  and  liquid  so- 
nants. In  the  later  yeyov-a-fi^Vy  TreiroCO-a-ixev  the  a  is  an 
extension  of  the  stem,  as  it  is  throughout  the  tense  in  the 
so-called  aspirated  perfects,  such  as  viitpaya^  which  are  post- 
Homeric,  and  in  the  perfects  in  -ica  of  which  there  are  few 
in  Homer. 

Answering  to  this  a,  there  continually  shows  itself  in  San- 
skrit a  connecting  i,  between  the  stem  and  the  termination  of 
the  perfect^ 

In  such  a  case  however  as  lora/mci;,  Sk.  tastAimd,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  we  are  to  divide  the  element43  l-ar-aixcv,  ta-slA-imd 
or  i-(TTa-\i^v^  ta-stAi-md  \  which,  that  is,  of  the  two  weak 
degrees  of  the  root,  ara  or  or,  is  represented  in  this  word. 
Such  a  combination  as  iar-fxcv  was  inadmissible,  and  so  we 
may  suppose  that  the  vowel  of  the  ending  in  iarrjKa,  lorryKoy, 
was  inserted  between  the  weak  stem  and  the  ending.  The 
choice  of  a  was  aided  by  the  analogy  of  the  weak  aorist.  In 
the  singular,  rhoKa  was  inflected  like  hf^ai  and  so  in  the 
plural  we  have  rcrrfKo/mev  like  hi^afx^v. 

The  2nd  sing.  act.  of  the  perfect  in  -as,  as  in  iv<ayas,  bfCbias, 
ioiKas,  etc.,  is  Homeric  as  well  as  Attic.  We  have  the  ending 
'Oa  in  ota-'Oa,  ija-'Oa, 

Beside  the  regular  el/uiat,  ycycvfiivoSi  etc.,  in  which  <r/ui 
according  to  rule  has  been  simplified  to  /x,  we  have  numerous 
irregularities  such  as  fjfi<f>Ucriiai,i  rercXccr/x^i/o;,  i((i(rfjL€0a,  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  indie.  Conversely  KiS-qTai 
(for  KaOrjarai)  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  first  pers.  fjfiai. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  apparent  assibilation  of  d, 
T,  0  before  fi  in  the  perf.  midd.  (cf.  p.  196).  The  forms  tt^tti;- 
(T/xai,  k^Xia-ficOay  KCKaaixivos,  etc.,  are  not  due  to  a  change  of 
Sfiy  bfi  into  (T/ui  but  follow  the  analogy  of  Tr^Truorai,  X^Xaorat, 
K€KaaTai.    So  too  fcr-fxcj;  for  Ib-iifv  has  followed  the  analogy  of 


liT'TC. 


Third  The  ending  of  the  third  pi.  act.  was  -ovri  (c£  p.  379). 


The  root  of  TfOvacri  appears  in  the  full  form  in  OcCvoa 
(  VO€V'\  aor.  iOavov  («),  fut.  Oavovfxai. 

The  true  perfect  should  have  been,  not  riOvaKa  but  ^re^aica, 
and  the  plural  ^TfOaficVy  *T€6aT€,  But  the  weak  stem  reOa- 
before  a  vowel  became  t^Ov-  as  in  TcOv-aai,  and  this  form  has 
been  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Hence  we  get 
TiOvdKa,  and  further  a  pres.  Ovda-KOi  {Ovria-Ka))  instead  of 
*OdcrKa). 

In  olba  we  should  notice  the  3rd  pi.  l<rd<n,  sometimes  in 
Homer  t<ra<rt,  where  the  <r  seems  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
3rd  pi.  pluperf.  laaVi  X<r<raVj  influenced  too  by  the  <r  of  Tore, 
larov.  In  Doric  is  found  la-avri  like  taravriy  whence  rose  the 
IcrdfiL,  Icrdri,  W/icv  of  Theocritus. 
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With  <r  like  la-aa-i  we  have  also  the  poet.  3rd  pi.  cl^dtn  for 
efKdo-i.    ioUdai  is  the  Attic  fonn. 

Very  frequently  we  have  a  transference  from  the  perfect  to 
the  present  tense  formation,  as  in  the  ivdyci,,  r]V(ayov  of  Homer 
beside  the  perfect  &i/a)ya,  iyiytovc  and  yeytovifxcv  beside  y€^ 
y<ava,  iTtiitXryyov,  TT€iT\'qy4^€v  beside  v^irkrjya,  iixifirjKov  beside 
fjL€fxrjK(is,  as  well  as  such  a  hybrid  form  as  K€K\riyovT€s  (FI.  430). 

Other  instances  are  ^iixfiXerai,,  iJK<a  for  ^kq,  Sanskrit  dfa, 
K€Kpiy€T€  beside  the  older  KiKpaxfiL,  and  the  infin.  ycyaKCiv  in 
Pindar  (0.  6.  83). 

The  forms  TT4iTX€\a  V^TrXeic-,  K^fcAo<^a  ^/kKctt,  tJx.^  \^iy  are  Aspirated 
new  formations.  This  characterization  of  the  perfect  is  almost  '^®""^**' 
exclusively  Attic.  In  Homer  we  find  the  plurals  b€ib4\aTai, 
ipXaraif  6pa)p4x,aTai,  Terpd^^aro  (rp^Tro)),  with  an  aspirate  before 
the  ending,  but  no  aspirated  active  form.  In  Herodotus 
we  have  clKlxaTOy  i<r€<rixaTo,  iT€T6.)(aTo,  etc.,  (cf.  p.  11  a),  but 
in  the  active  the  single  instance  iTT€TT6ix<f>€€  (i.  85).  One 
instance  only  of  the  aspirated  active  perfect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tragedians,  viz.  ivaTiTpo<f>as  (Soph.  Trad.  1009).  In 
Thucydides  also  ir^Tro/uK^a  is  the  only  instance.  In  succeed- 
ing writers  these  perfects  begin  to  be  numeroua 

Now  in  such  forms  of  the  perfect  as  T^rpi<^^€,  T€Tpl<l>Oaiy 
rhaxOe,  the  aspiration,  though  only  graphic,  is  according  to 
rule  (cf  p.  193).  Apart  from  these  forms,  roughly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  up  till  the  period  of  the  later  Attic  writers, 
aspiration  was  confined  to  guttural  and  labial  stems  in  the 
3rd  pi.  of  the  perf..  midd.  No  stem  ending  in  a  dental  was 
aspirated,  e.  g.  ip-qpibaraiy  ia-Kevibaro. 

From  the  3rd  pi.  midd.  aspiration  passed  later  on  to  the 
active  voice.     Thus : — 

iT€Tix<^'^^  (Hdt.  8.  85)        Attic  rhaxa. 
iTn'T€Tpi<f)aTaif  Epic  Attic  T4Tpo<f>a. 

T€TpC<l>aTai  (Hdt.  2.  93)       Attic  Tirpiffm, 

From  these  the  aspiration  was  extended  to  active  forms 
to  which  there  was  no  corresponding  [aspiration  of  the  3rd  pi. 
middle. 
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We  cannot  be  certain  how  the  aspiration  arose  in  the  3rd 
plural  of  the  perf.  midd.  The  termination  cannot  be  the 
reason,  as,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  aspiration  should 
be  confined  to  guttural  and  labial  stems.  It  is  true,  as  J. 
Schmidt  points  out  (K.  Z,  xxvii  311),  that  whereas  in  the 
guttural  and  labial  stems  aspiration  is  regular  in  such  forms  as 
rhaxO^i  TiTpi<f>0€j  and  in  the  infin.  midd.,  there  is  no  such 
aspiration  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  dental  stems.  The 
dental  disappears  and  we  have  e.  g.  iT€<f>pi<r6ai.  The  aspiration 
of  the  guttural  in  riraxOc  may  have  furnished  an  analogy  for 
the  aspiration  of  rerdxarai.  The  same  analogy  does  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  iorKevacrOc  beside  ia-Kevibaro, 

ThePerfoct  We  now  have  to  consider  the  perfects  in  -ica.  Whatever 
m  -#fo.  j^Yie  origin  of  this  formation,  as  an  extensive  class,  it  is  peculiar 
to  Greek.  In  a  note  on  p.  18  of  the  ITameric  Orammar,  Monro 
says  that  these  perfects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  stems  in  which  a  root  has  been 
extended  by  a  suffixed  -k,  as  for  instance  in  dA^-K-co,  ipv-K-o), 
bcibla-a-ofmi  for  Sedf  tK-j^o/utat.  Thus  6\<i\€Ka  would  be  the  regu- 
lar perfect  of  dA^xo),  and  beCboiKa  would  answer  to  the  short 
stem  bFiK'.  This  is  the  explanation  where  we  can  point  out 
an  actually  existing  stem  in  k.  The  formation  was  afterwards 
extended,  and  appears  even  where  there  is  no  such  stem  in  k. 
Thus  fiipr)Ka  of  jSaCvfo  answers  to  a  possible  present  ^firJK'O} 
with  which  we  may  compare  piKTpov,  and  icrrrjKa  to  ott/ko). 

Without  this  extended  stem  the  inflexions  of  these  perfects 
would  be  unlike  other  perfects,  as  for  instance  if  they  appeared 
in  the  singular  as  e.  g.  pip(o^  ^i^ria-Oa,  fiifir\  (cf.  also  Curt. 
Verb,  411). 

The  same  account  will  also  apply  to  the  aorists  in  -ica,  such 
as  iBr]Ka  (cf.  O-fiKt))  and  ibonKay  Sk.  ddd^-am. 

In  the  perfect  Ka  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  tense-suffix. 
At  first  it  was  added  on  to  the  strong  stem,  as  in  deiBot-Ka, 
formed  out  of  b^-bFo^a  (=6cf6(o).  Its  addition  to  the  weak 
stem,  as  in  riOc-Ka  (Doric  Inscription),  was  later.  This  per- 
fect in  'Ka  is  not  common  in  Homer  and  we  only  have  it 
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with  vowel  stems.  We  have  fiifirfKa,  larrjKa,  bibvKc,  /x^/ivKe, 
KiKfiriKasj  /ui^/x/3Xa>K€,  and  some  others  from  derived  stems, 
&b7jK6T€s,  p€pCriK€i  bfboLTjKfy  otc.  Ill  lonic  and  Attic  the 
formation  was  extended  to  all  derived  verbs  and  to  such 
perfects  as  l^^apica,  iarakKa,  TJpiraKay  TcOavfiaKa,  KeKo/xiKa, 
and  many  more. 

Osthoff  {Z,  G.  d.  P.  p.  324  sqq.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  perfect  in  -«a 
which  does  not  seem  plamnble,  viz.  that  it  arose  out  of  the  addition  of  enclitic 
ire  to  the  stem,  and  he  compares  the  addition  of  the  particle  u,  as  he  supposes, 
in  Sanskrit  dadhd-u  (cf.  p.  358).  The  Homeric  k€v  or  ict  appears  as  ica  in 
Doric  Osthoff  has  to  admit  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the  perfect 
in  Homer  with  xci^,  any  more  than  with  6y,  This  he  attributes  to  accident.  He 
diflcems  ictv  in  ivtK€v,  in  tiea  and  «i^«a,  and  asserts  that  in  Homer  the  meaning 
of  K€v  is  expressed  by  the  German  *  woV  *  Tantae  molis  eraV  he  says  at  the 
end  of  his  lengthy  proof,  but  few  in  this  case  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  his 
arguments  are  convincing. 

In  the  Sigmatic  aorist  the  endings  were  directly  added  to  Sigmatio 
the  stem.  The  tense  therefore  ranks  as  a  non-thematic 
formation.  Originally  the  strong  stem  was  employed  in  the 
singular  of  the  active,  the  weak  in  the  plural  active  and  in 
the  middle  voice.  Thus  Sk.  drdntsam^  act.,  but  drutsi,  midd. 
In  Greek  there  are  few  traces  of  this  stem  variation. 

From  the  aor.  of  b^Uvvfii  we  can  see  how  the  endings  were 
added.  Thus  in  ib€iK-<r-a,  ibciK-a-av  the  endings  represent 
I.-E.  S'f^,  '8^U 

Curtius  gives  eighteen  formations  as  strong  aorists,  but 
only  a  few  of  these,  such  as  yivro,  ixxav^  and  perhaps  aXro 
(jAro),  and  Spro,  need  rank  as  non-sigmatic.  The  remainder 
are  in  reality  sigmatic,  since  from  the  time  of  Homer  we  find 
parallel  sigmatic  forms,  and  in  no  case  are  they  without  sigma 
before  a  sufiSx  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Thus  beside  bUro  there  are  bi^o  and  bi^aro. 

„       \€KTo  „  Aefo  and  ki^aro. 

.   ,  (  (for   if cXiKTo,   ac-  »       ikeki^ififvos  (for 

„       i\€\iKTo^    cording  to  Cobet)/  ifeXtf). 

„       TnJKTo  there  is  ir^fai. 

From  the  root  a-Fab-  we  have  S<r/x€voy,  with  the  weak  degree 
of  root,  iaiifvos  cannot  be  explained,  as  Curtius  thinks,  by 
(rfad-/x€ro9,  because,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  196),  the  notion  that 
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the  dentals  paas  into  (t  before  /ui  is  a  mistake.  We  most  refer 
ia-'fjL€vos  to  rja-'aro,  Hcficvos  therefore  is  related  to  rjaaTo  and 
post- Homeric  j}<ra(?),  as  itcJAto  is  to  inj\€  (with  strong  degree 
of  root).  Those  aorists  which  have  lost  their  <r  according  to 
regular  phonetic  laws  appear  to  employ  only  the  bare  root  as 
their  tense  stem,  and  so  resemble  non-thematic  strong  aorists 
rather  than  the  weak  sigmatic  tense. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  a  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 
In  the  1st  singular  it  represents  an  original  -;^,  Sk.  -am, 
Monro  (H.  G.  App.  A.  310)  holds  that  the  vowel  was  extended 
to  the  other  persons  by  analogy.  Thus  the  original  inflexion 
ran 

To  get  rid  of  these  blocks  of  consonants  the  a  of  the  ist  sing, 
was  extended  by  analogy,  and  so  we  get  ib^iias^  ibcC^aficv, 
ttcffaro,  ib€i^ifirjv.  The  stem  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
deifc-o--,  but  as  det^a-,  and  as  such  was  extended  to  the  opt. 
ieffa-t/uit,  the  partic.  b€l^a'Sy  and  the  imperative.  For  this 
extension  we  may  compare  what  has  been  already  said  about 
the  perfect  (p.  421). 

This  explanation  of  Monro's  is  simpler  than  that  of 
Brugmann,  who  regards  the  a  of  the  aorist  stem  as  a  de-> 
velopment  from  the  nasal  of  the  ending  in  ib€iK-a''ii€v=ib€iKa'' 
aiJL€Vy  and  from  this  extended  to  I5€i^a9,  ibd^arcy  ibcC^to,  etc. 
Soth  explanations  agree,  however,  in  the  important  point 
that  the  a  of  the  stem  is  a  development  to  lighten  a  block  of 
consonants,  and  that  it  was  extended  by  analogy  over  the 
whole  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  paradigm. 

The  3rd  sing.  I5etf e  is  for  an  older  ^SetK-cr-r.  The  e  of  the 
Greek  ending  is  not  original.  It  may  be  due  to  that  assimi- 
lation between  the  aorist  and  the  perfect  tense  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  other  inflexions.  In  the  2nd  sing.,  for 
instance,  otaOa,  fjaSa  give  the  true  perfect  ending,  but  from 
XcXoiTra  we  have  kikonras  like  Ideifa;.  So  perhaps  like  otdc 
we  have  lb€i$€.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  explain  l^ct^e 
by  comparison  with  the  Homeric  thematic  formations  with  o-, 
such  as  bv<r€To,  j3?y<r€ro,  l^ov. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Sanskrit  has  more  variety  in  this  formation.  Thus  s,  if,  sif  and 
ta  are  all  employed  as  tense-signs  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr, 

§  877). 
From  V  rudh  we  have  the  aorist  drdut-$amf  drdut-tis,  drduUsit,  where  s  is 

the  tense-sign. 

From  V  budh  we  have  the  aorist  dbodh-ifam,  dhodhU,  dbodhttf  where  if  is 
the  tense-sign.  We  may  compare  6k.  ^Srj  (for  ijSco'ass^/'ciSco'a)  with  Sk. 
d-vedif-am  (cf.  p.  428). 

From  V  yd  we  have  the  aorist  ayd-sifam  where  sif  is  the  tense-sign  and 
from  ^  diq  the  aorist  ddik-fam,  ddik-fos,  ddik-fat,  where  ta  is  the  tense-sign. 
This  last  does  not  correspond  to  ISci^a,  because  it  is  thematic  and  because 
in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  reduced,  in  Greek  the  full  form  of  the  root. 

<r  18  added  on  directly  in  Ifivri-a-a,  Icmj-a-a,  ttctK-<ra,  Ifecr-cra  Addition 
(ICccra).  ^^*^- 

In  Homer  we  find  the  aorists  lAcrat,  Kipaai,  K€\crai,  icip<rai, 
etc. ;  but  in  Attic  the  new  formations  iKcipa,  &K€i\a,  modelled 
upon  iKT€iva,  iveifia,  where  or  has  disappeared,  and  the  pre- 
ceding shoiii  vowel  is  lengthened  in  compensation. 

While  the  aorists  from  such  stems  as  fivd  (^vt])  and  XPV  Stem 
show  no  stem  variation,  any  more  than  the  present  stems  of  ^"^**®'** 
this  character  (cf.  p.  396),  yet  in  stems  capable  of  variation 
we  do  find  traces,  though  scanty,  of  a  distinction  between 
strong  and  weak  forms. 

Thus      iaixcvos       VtrFdh      beside  ^<raro. 

ttcJAto  „  TPJXe. 

In  both  TT^Xe  and  i(^r\va  the  long  vowel  is  original,  and  not 
the  result  of  lengthening  in  compensation  for  loss  of  <r,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  d,  as  in  loras  for  lorarry,  or  iK€pbdva  for 
iK€pbavcra. 

We  might  exemplify  stem  variation  by  comparing  iarrffxa  (iaroffa)  with 
the  weak  icrdaav  (M.  56)  which  is  transitive  in  meaning.  But  the  form  is 
uncertain.    La  Boche  reads  i<na<raif,  which  is  probably  right. 

On  the  whole  question  of  stem  variation  in  the  sigmatic 
aorist  we  may  say  that,  though  there  is  sufiicient  reason  for 
assuming  an  original  alternation  of  the  strong  and  weak  stem, 
yet  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  strong  form  has  prevailed 
and  been  extended  from  the  singular  of  the  indicative  active 
into  the  plural  and  dual  of  that  tense  as  well  as  into  the 
middle  voice. 
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A  sigmatic  aorist  form  is  perhaps  to  be  tmeed  in  Epic  laav, 
beside  ijcrav,  the  3rd  pi.  of  1761;.  The  a  is  also  shown  in  fjorrjv, 
^crfi€v,  etc.,  which  can  stand  for  fjFib-cr'Trjv,  fiFih^cr^yL^v.  'pbrj  for 
jf5ca  will  then  stand  for  jfSeaa  (  =  ijf  etfiecra),  Sk.  d-vedis-am^  with 
the  strong  stem,  while  ffFib-a-'ficvj  etc.,  show  the  weak  stem. 

After  the  type  of  iiwri-ira^  ixPV'^<h  we  have  the  aorists  of 
the  denominative  verbs,  iTlfxri-aa^  ^Kti-cra,  iiila-Ofa^cra.  Verbs 
in  -eo)  often  have  the  short  vowel  in  the  sigmatic  aorist, 
e.  g.  iT€\('<ra,  Ep.  hik^a-a-a,  bat  in  this  instance  the  stem  is 
reAecr-. 

In  the  Homeric  Kokiaa-aiy  dXia-aaii  ikia-a-ai  the  doable  aa-  is 
dae  to  the  analogy  of  the  aorists  of  stems  ending  in  o-  or  a 
dental  mate,  as  for  instance  f(^<r-<rat,  T€X^<r-<rat,  ipia-'O-ai  (ipcT-), 
xia-'O-aTo  (x<*^-)-  Upon  the  same  analogy  we  have  sach 
aorists  as  Mpca-a-a,  ibafiaa-a-a  from  Kopivvvfii,  bipiirqp.1. 

Sigmatic  formations  with  the  thematic  inflexions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Homeric  Ifor,  i)37j<rcro,  ^Svcrcro,  X^fco,  Spa-fo, 
ol(r€T€i  etc. 

The  aorist  optative  in  -o-at/uii  mast  be  regarded  as  modelled 
apon  the  thematic  -oi/mi,  in  place  of  the  regular  -0-1772;  as  in 
db^Criv  {  =  €lb€crirjv), 

Plnperfeot.      The  Pluperfect  serves  as  an  augmented  preterite  to  the 
perfect  stem. 

In  form  it  sometimes  approaches  closely  to  the  aorist  system, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  ifdco,  17597. 

We  can  distinguish  the  formations  into  two  main  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Where  the  pluperfect  is  distinguished  from  the  perfect 
by  the  augment,  which  is  often  omitted,  and  the  secondary 
endings. 

Thus  answering  to      yiyarov       plupf.     ycyirriv, 

fi€fi(i-d(ri         „         iiipLaaav. 
iarrfKaa-i         „         iaraaav. 

We  have  also  the  Homeric  iirtindiiev,  ibcCbiiicVf  ilKTrjv^  and 
in  the  middle  irirvKTo,  17X17X0x0. 

Along  with  these  forms  we  may  rank  the  thematic  iyiyo^Pf, 
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ivcayoVi  iiiiiir\KOv  (Monro,  H,  G.  §  68),  of  which  we   have 
already  spoken  under  the  perfect. 

2.  We  have  the  pluperfect  compounded  of  the  perfect  stem, 
the  augment,  and  the  suffix  -ea  (for  -ca-a),  Attic  -}/,  as  in  17577 
for  ^b€a  (=fjF€lb€(ra)y  and  in  the  plural  fja-fxcv  for  fjFiba-^cv, 

The  same  termination  -ea  is  added  on  to  the  long  stem  in 
^€di77rea.     The  original  inflexion  should  run — 

eloTificea         clorijiceay         clonjicee  (=  elonfKet). 

From  fjbri  we  have  2nd  sing.  ybrja-Oa  as  the  regular  Attic 
form  answering  to  dlcrOa. 

In  the  plural  we  have  l<rap,  unaugmented  in  Homer,  and 
io[K€(rav  (N.  IC2). 

The  proper  form  of  the  pluperfect  endings  in  Attic  Greek 
is  discussed  by  Rutherford  (N.  P.  229,  sqq.),  who  pronounces 
the  singular  endings  to  have  been  -77  (for  ea),  -779  (for  -eay), 
and  -€t  or  -cii;  (for  -ee) ;  and  the  3rd  plural  ending  -ecrar,  as  in  ^ 
iypr\y6p€<rav  (Ar.  Plut.  743).  In  Hellenistic  Greek  the  -C4  of/  ^ 
the  3rd  person  has  been  extended  to  the  other  persons,  and: 
we  have  clonjiceti;,  -iceis,  -#cc4. 

There  are  three  types  in  the  formation  of  the  sigmatic  SignoAtic 
luture. 

1.  The  verb  stem  with  the  suffixes  -0-0,  -(re,  as  in  Treva-oiKu, 
de^fo),  0T77<ra),  6ai(ra>,  Sk.  dd'Sya-mi^  cf.  TeX^<r-<ra)  Epic,  KrjpVK- 
0-0)  (f ),  ri/xij-cro),  of  derivative  stems.  /xtyTf-cro/uiai,  Xv^-<ro/uiai, 
come  from  the  aorist  stems  of  ifiCyrj-v,  ikvOri'V,  just  as  yvd- 
(To^aif  (T^ri'CroiJLai  from  the  aorist  stems  of  iyvm-v^  ia-^ri-v. 

The  intervocalic  <r  remains,  contrary  to  phonetic  rule,  in 
5<£(ra>,  ixinja-o},  etc.,  as  it  does  in  iarrja-a  and  other  formations 
(cf.  p.  329). 

2.  The  verb  stem  with  e,  a,  or  0,  representing  the  svara- 
bhdkti  9  and  the  suffixes  -(ro,  -(re. 

rei^^o)  from  rei^-e-o-o),  Dor.  revfeo,  Att.  rerw. 

<l>0€p4(a  from  <f)6€p'€-(ra},  Dor.  <f)d€pC(ay  Att.  <f>0€pQ, 
Cf.  Sk.  taU'i'fyamiy  with  an  auxiliary  »  before  the  sibilant. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the  future  of  derivative 
verbs  such  as  KaOapQ,  iLyy€k&. 
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In  many  cases  the  e,  a,  o  (=  p)  is  not  a  suffix,  but  a  sub- 
stantive part  of  the  verbal  root,  e.  g.  6\ioi>  =  6\Q  for  dXe-cro), 
with  which  we  may  compare  3Xc-<r<rat,  dXc-nfp. 
Kpifia-fiai         fiit.  KpcfJiA-a-ia,  Kp€fiQ. 
ofiiW'fn  „     d/xo-o/mai,  dfiovfiai,. 

In  I.  274  we  find  d/metrai,  which  points  to  a  ist  pers. 
6fi€'0ixai  like  dXe-co,  but  €o  in  Homer  would  contract  to  ev  and 
so  give  d/uiev/uiai.  We  must  assume  a  stem  d/uio-,  as  in  ifio-aa, 
d/uio-ro9,  and  suppose  that  d/uiclrai  is  an  imitative  form  upon 
the  analogy  of  Ka/xetrai. 

The  so-called  Attic  futures  like  the  Epic  koX^o),  rcX^o),  dXcirat, 
Kop4€is,  TavvoD,  have  lost  the  intervocalic  0-,  but  in  the  aorist  we 
find  i#c<iX€(<r)<ra,  ^^Xc(<r)<ra,  iKopcaa,  etc.,  in  which  the  <r  did 
not  drop  out.  In  the  only  case  in  which  <r  has  disappeared, 
e.  g.  yb€<ra,  fibfa  {pbrj),  contraction  has  ensued,  and  the  form 
has  lost  the  trace  of  its  aorist  origin. 

iy/lpav. — From  the  stem  yr\pd  we  should  have  expected 
aorist  iyrjpda-a,  answering  to  Sk.  djarisam.  But  instead  of 
this  we  have  iyripdVy  after  the  tjrpe  of  ibpdv.  The  long  yripd 
of  iyripaa'a  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  d-stems.  Similarly 
beside        if^ca  we  have       elbriaoa  in  Homer. 

Kopfca  „  KCKopriixivos* 

yLOxicraa-Oai     „  fiaxqrris,  /maxijo-o/iat. 


Doric  3.  The  verb  stem  with  suffixes  -<r€o,  -o-ee,  the  so-called  Doric 

future.        future,  e.g.  irpa^ioi  (Delph.),  or  with  the  4  of  other  Doric 
dialects,  poaOrialo}  (Cret.). 

The  Doric  future  in  -ov/xai  was  practically  not  used  by 
Attic  writers  (cf.  Rutherford,  N.  P,  9a).  In  the  MSS.  we 
find  forms  such  as  <^€v£oi)/xai,  irvaxrov^aiy  TrXevcrov/xai,  and 
when  the  metre  requires,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  employ 
the  Doric  form  ^evfoO/uiai  (Ar.  AcA.  11 29;  Pint  447;  Av, 
932).  But  in  the  prose  writers  ^€t;^o/xai,  TrXevao/mai,  TTveva-ofxai 
alone  are  correct. 

This  Doric  future  is  the  result  of  *  contamination '  between 
the  future  in  -<ra)  and  the  future  in  -eco  (for  -€<ra)).  The  i  in 
Doric  appears  only  before  the  vowels  0  and  a>,  just  as  in  the 
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same  dialect  we  have  Bios  for  ^€09^  Kocrfxlovrfs  and  6pixi6fi€voi. 
The  Doric  -10-  then  of  Trpa^Cofi€v  is  purely  dialectic  for  -co-. 
In  Homer  we  find  ^cr-cretrat  and  irecriovTai. 

We  have  seen  that  in  many  futures  from  stems  ending  in 
vowels  the  0-  has  disappeared,  e.  g.  koXQj  ipvova-i,  etc.,  and  from 
stems  ending  in  <r,  e.  g.  reXQ  (rcXecr-)  and  Epic  KopUi^  M^X^'" 
ovTai,  From  verbs  in  -ao)  we  have  the  Homeric  futures 
da/i^,  Kp€ix6(t}y  ikoaxriy  etc.,  and  this  type  has  extended  to  the 
parallel  verbs  in  -afo),  e.  g.  Attic  fut.  pip(o,  TreAai.  From  verbs 
in  -(^0)  we  more  often  have  futures  like  y3a6i€i,  K0v<^i€i9,  etc., 
than  the  forms  in  -i(ra>. 

From  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a  liquid  we  have  the 
Homeric  dyycXcco,  Kcpeo),  but  also  hia<l>0ip<r€i,  0€p<r6pL€Vos, 

In  dealing  with  Homeric  fatures  we  have  to  remember  that  as  the  pure 
conjunctive  in  independent  sentences  expresses  willy  it  is  often  possible  for  a 
future  to  be  an  aorist  conjunctive,  especially  in  the  first  Person. 

From  the  perfect  stem  we  have  futures  like  the  Homeric 
K^xapri-a-ipL^v^  Att.  ian^^tt)  (kct),  T€0irrj^<i>  (ko-),  and  the  middle 
forms  €lpifi<r€TaLy  yeypiyj^^Tai,  ^<rK^^o/uiat,  etc. 

Where  the  indicative  is  without  a  thematic  vowel,  then  the  The  con- 
suffix  of  the  conjunctive  is  0,  e,  as  in  m^^* 
Homeric  SXro             conj.  ^Acrai. 

ipv(ra-aix€V      „       ipvaa-opiev, 

iTriTn.6p.€v  „  Tr€iTol6oix€v. 
So  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  indicative  Mn-ii,  conj.  hdn-a-ti. 
Where  the  stem  ended  in  a  vowel  there  ensued  contraction, 
which  dates  back  probably  to  the  original  language.  In 
Attic  we  have  irpoV^i^-rat,  irporiaOc.  In  Homer  we  find 
formations  which  must  be  regarded  as  new,  e.  g.  oTTj-o-fjtei;, 
Orl-0'fi€v,  j3Xi]-c-Ta4,  etc.,  where  the  thematic  vowel  has  been 
added  on  without  contraction  to  the  full  form  of  the  stem. 
The  hiatus  shows  that  the  forms  do  not  date  back  to  the 
original  language.  We  find  a  variation  in  writing  the  long 
stem  before  the  endings  in  Homer,  as  e.  g.  dcfo),  but  ^r}-T/9, 
yScfo),  but  fi'^-jis.  For  a  discussion  upon  this  point  cf.  Monro 
(ff.  G.  Appendix  C).     As  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
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before,  e  of  the  old  alphabet  had  to  do  duty  for  e,  rj,  and  some- 
times €1,  and  this  has  led  to  orthographical  confusion. 

The  presents  which  have  a  stem  capable  of  variation  show 
the  full  form  in  the  conjunctive — 

VicT'      conj.  Id)  (Att.  S)      Sk.  dmni      Lat.  ero. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Homeric  etdo/ici/  beside  the  indica- 
tive dtboy  the  middle  degree  of  the  root  was  appropriate  to 
the  conjunctive.     The  proper  form  then  of  the  conjunctive  of 
iiriinSiiiv  should  once  have  been  TrcTTciSo^cv. 

Even  in  Homer  some  conjunctives  of  non-thematic  stems 
pass  over  into  the  thematic  conjugation,  e.g.  ikrirai,  iri^- 
yjfoififv.  In  later  Greek  the  long  vowel  became  the  rule  in  the 
conjunctive ;  but  the  old  formation  with  the  short  thematic 
vowel  remains  in  the  Attic  futures  ibofmi,  xioa  (for  xcFo),  conj. 
of  ^x^^))  ^^^  irCoiiai,  which  are  really  conjunctives.  Besides 
these  in  Homer  we  have  fiio\xai,  (cf.  ^los)  and  hri^is. 

The  strong  stem  of  the  conjunctive  has  sometimes  been 

reduced,  as  in  Ia>  for  ei(o>.     In  Homer  we  find  lo/xei^,  where 

I  may  represent  ci. 

j^  In    the  thematic  conjugation,  where   the   indicative  has 

thematic     the  thematic  vowel,  we  find  long  a>,  77  as  the  suffixes  of  the 

verbs.  .        j, 

conjunctive : — 

^ip<ayL€V  <f>4priT€y  cf.  Sk.  bhdrdtha. 

lbuifjL€v  IbriTt, 

In  <f>4p<a<n,  (l>4p(avTai  the  lengthening  is  not  regular,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  183),  the  vowel  should  be  shortened 
before  rr. 

The  Latin  ferd-  in  the  conj.  seems  to  point  to  original 
Indo-European  stem  bAerd-,  in  which  case  we  must  assume 
that  Greek  has  taken  co,  t;,  after  the  analogy  of  o,  e  of  the 
indicative  and  of  the  conjunctive  of  non-thematic  verbs,  and 
that<^6pd/x€r,  (l>€pdT€  have  passed  to  <f>ip<»ipL€Vy  <f)ipriT€,  following 
(f>ipoix€Vf  <l>ip€T€  of  the  indie,  in  the  quality  of  the  voweL 

Imperative      The  Imperative  has  no  special  mood  sign  as  distinct  fix)m 

™  its  person  endings.     It  is  formed  in  Greek  by  adding  its 

person  endings  to  the  stems  of  the  present,  aorist,  and  perfect, 
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aotive,  middle  and  passive.  In  Latin  all  imperatives,  with  the 
single  exception  of  memento  (me-mn-tod)  are  formed  from  the 
present  stem. 

In  Sanskrit  only  three  persons,  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  and 
the  3rd  plur.,  have  special  forms.  In  the  2nd  sing.  Sanskrit 
has  bAdra  (Greek  <l>ip€,  cf.  Latin  re^e)^  and  a  parallel  form,  also 
used  for  other  persons,  in  -tat,  hhdratdt  (cf.  Greek  <^€/)^r(i>, 
Latin  regiio).  The  3rd  sing,  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  -tu  [hhdratu) 
and  the  3rd  plur.  in  -ntu  {bhdrantu).  In  Greek  we  have  3rd 
plur.  <f>€p4Ta>(raVy  (j^epovrtov^  in  Latin  regunto.  On  the  ground 
of  the  paucity  of  the  forms  and  the  want  of  distinction 
between  the  persons,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  imperative 
had  not  originally  distinct  forms  for  the  separate  persons,  but 
resembled  the  Infinitive  in  having  but  one  formation  for 
different  persons  and  numbers.  (See  Delbriick^  5.  F,  iv.  118; 
Brugmann,  M,  U.  iii.  2.)  The  arguments  for  this  view  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Certain  indicative  forms  with  the  secondary  endings  have  in  The 
the  Arian  languages  a  double  form,  ond  with  the  augment,  the  ^nkiw- 
other  without  it.     This  latter  type  has  two  distinct  functions,  ^v®- 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  preterite  indicative  and  indistinguish- 
able in  meaning  from   the   augmented  form;   on  the  other 
hand  it  has  a  conjunctive  or  imperative  meaning.     In  the 
latter  case  it  has  been  called  the  pseudo-conjunctive  or  injunc- 
tive mood.     In  the  2nd  plur.  this  latter  form  is  common  to 
all  Indo-European  languages,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  dual. 

In  Greek  we  have  in  Homer  unaugmented  preterites,  e.  g. 
^epere,  and  also  corresponding  imperative  forms,  e.  g.  <^^per€, 
(fiipcTov,  Icr-re,  T-re,  b6-T€,  bcC^a-TC,  K€Kpiy€'T€,  Latin  vehUte^ 
mone-te^  es-te^  dd-le,  fer-le,  etc.,  where  the  endings  -re,  -te, 
correspond  to  the  secondary  Sanskrit  ending  -ta.  In  the 
singular  we  have  60-s,  ^-s,  64-s  (apparently  for  *6a)s,  *^y,  *Orii 
answering  to  assumed  indie,  forms  *^5a)s,  ^iOrjs),  ox^-^t 
ivC<nT€-s,  and  similarly  the  middle  imperatives  like  taraaOi 
TlOfco,  $ov  (beside  the  augmented  forms  ^rWecro,  iOov,  etc.)  ; 
in  Latin  es,  este  (for  ^ed-s,  *ed'te)^  ee,  Sste  (for  *tf*-*),  /<?r,  vel 
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(for  ^fer^s^  ^vels).  We  may  perhaps  also  put  here  the  forms 
given  by  Festns  (p.  205),  prospices  {pro^pice),  perfines  {petfringe), 
of.  sins  [sine)  in  Carm.  Art, 

We  may  further  note  that  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prohibi- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  particle  ma^  Greek  /yi^,  with  this 
pseudo-conjunctive  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the  augment- 
less  form  of  a  past  tense  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr,  §  579)>  ai^d  which 
corresponds  to  the  Imperative  forms  in  question. 

The  only  forms  that  we  can  be  sure  were  exclusively  im- 
perative are  :— 

(i)  The  form  consisting  of  the  pure  verb  theme  without 
personal  suffix,  Indo-European  hh^re^  <^^p«,  'rege^  Sanskrit  ihi, 

(2)  The  form  with  the  suffix  -//^e,  I<r-^t. 

(3)  The  form  with  the  suffix  ^tbdy  Indo-European  bhere^tod. 
Of  the   suffix  -^hi^  which  does  not  appear  in  Latin,  no 

explanation  can  be  given.  The  suffix  -iod  is  probably  of 
substantival  rather  than  verbal  origin.  In  Sanskrit  the 
corresponding  suffix  4M  appears  as  the  termination  of 
the  2nd  pers.  of  all  numbers  and  of  the  3rd  sing.  In  Greek 
the  form  in  -ro)  is  ordinarily  3rd  sing.,  but  the  Hesychian 
glosses  (as  emended)  kXB^Ttas'  i\Oi,  <f)aT&r  ivayvioOi,  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  also  used  for  the  2nd  sing.  In  Latin 
esfo(d)  is  2nd  and  3rd  sing. ;  the  corresponding  form  in  Um- 
brian  is  2nd  plur.  If  therefore  the  termination  4dd  was  used 
in  all  persons  and  numbers,  it  cannot  clearly  be  of  a  verbal 
character,  nor  can  it  be  of  pronominal  origin  and  to  be  com- 
pared, as  some  have  thought,  with  the  termination  of  is-liuf. 
In  form  it  is  the  abl.  sing,  of  a  verbal  adj.  in  -f(fsy  and  if  this 
is  really  its  origin,  it  will  explain  the  accent  on  ik$€T(osj 
^ara>9.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  inscriptions  nififo,  nlifo, 
rensenfo  appear  as  passive  forms,  which  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  termination  is  not  verbal. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  imperative  has  been 
made  up  out  of  certain  old  forms,  conjunctive  or  imperative  in 
meaning,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  person  were  not  clearly 
marked.  But  beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  go.  We 
can  say  that  phonetically  the  *  injunctive '  is  identical  with 
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the  unaugmented  pest  tense  of  the  indicative.  That  histori- 
cally there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  two  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  We  may  however  be  sure  that  the  parent  speech 
did  not  possess  a  fully  developed  imperative  with  special  forms 
for  each  number  and  person.  It  was  easy  to  supply  the  forms 
wanting  from  the  conjunctive  mood,  whose  meaning  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  imperative. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  imperative  as  a 
whole.  As  to  tenses,  in  the  Arian  languages  there  is  hardly 
any  tense  existing  except  the  present,  which  is  used  in  posi- 
tive commands.  In  prohibitions  the  aorist  of  the  pseudo- 
conjunctive,  rarely  the  present,  is  used. 

In  Greek  we  may  notice  that  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  sigmatic 
aor.  imper.  act.  and  mid.  (e.  g.  Kkiyj/ov^  Kkiyjfai)  are  strange  forms 
which  apparently  originated  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  prohibitions  the  rule  is  to  say  firj  KkiiTTf  but  firi 
Kkiylfjis.  In  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  as  we  have  seen,  ma  was 
used  in  prohibitions  with  the  pseudo-conjunctive  and  not 
with  the  Imperative ;  in  Greek  the  Imperative  had  been 
already  formed  into  a  distinct  mood  out  of  the  old  isolated 
imperative  forms  and  the  spurious  conjunctive,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  say  ^rj  Kkiirrf.  But  as  the  aor.  imper. 
was  a  later  formation,  jui}  was  used  only  with  the  aor.  conj., 
and  this  use  remained  a  fixed  idiom  of  the  language  even 
after  the  creation  of  an  aorist  imperative.  If  this  account  is 
correct,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  psychological  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  ^rj  #cA^7rre  and  /x?)  Kkiyj/jis  (Monro, 
II.  G.  §  328). 

In  thematic  verbs   the  2nd  sing.  act.  of  the  imperative  Endinge  of 
appears  in  <f>ip€,  Sanskrit  bidra.     In  the  aor.  Ibij  kapi.  perative 

In  non-thematic  verbs  the  ending  is  -dt,  Sanskrit  '^ii,  -/n 
e.  g.  SixW'Sl,  1-6 1,  Sanskrit  i/ii  with  weak  stem.  But  J/ii/ve, 
KadCard,  tI$€i,  bCbov  have  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
system. 

On  the  forms  in  -y  (bosy  Oisj  ox^s,  iKif^pisy  etc.)  and  in  -rco 
(<^€p^ra))  see  above. 

Answering  to  the  active  ^^pere,  (^epha)  the  middle  has 

Ff  2 
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<f>4p€(r6€,  (pepia-Ooa.  The  forms  (l>€piT<o,  ^€picrBa>  were  pluralised 
in  the  different  dialects  in  different  ways,  e.g.  <l>€p€T(a<rav, 
(l>€p6vT(apy  (jxpia-Oiaxrav,  <l>€pia'6<i>v,  which  however  we  need 
not  discuss  here,  as  no  certain  explanation  can  be  given 
of  them. 


Optative  The  form  of  the  Optative  mood  depends  upon  whether  the 
non-the-  tense-stem  is  thematic  or  non-thematic  in  the  Indicative.  In 
m*tic         non-thematic  tense-stems  the  suffix  is  -iw-  for  the  sinff.  of  the 

stems.  .  . 

active  and  -t-  for  the  dual  and  plural  active  and  all  numbers 
in  the  middle  ; — 

€'l7j-v  for  icr-irj-v  in  the  singular. 
eT/xci^  for  ia-i-^^v  in  the  plural. 
Cf.  Latin  siem  (^s-ie-m)  and  s-l^mus,   Sanskrit  stfdm^  pi. %yama^ 
with  the  weak  \/*  both  in  singular  and  plural,  while  Greek 
has  V'is. 

The  original  form  of  the  3rd  pi.  appears  in  Elean  avv-iav, 
for  -fj^ar  (=-€<r-|-ai;(r)),  Indo-European  s^unL  The  Attic  eici^ 
is  a  new  formation  (cf.  p.  380). 

Instances  of  the  optative  of  non-thematic  tenses  with  weak 
stem  and  suffix  -it/-  are  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  fia-Crj-v, 
0€'Crjy  aXO'lrj'Vi  (l>a'Cr},  klx^-Ct),  iva-bv-r)  (for  -bvirj). 

Of  the  plural  with  weak  stem  and  suffix  -i-  we  have  the 
following:    (pa-l-ficv,   Of-l-fifVy   5o-T-fjt€i;   and   in   the   middle 

TiO€'ir)-v  and  bibo-Cri-v  are  variations  for  the  original  rid- 
irj'V,  bLb'irj'V,  Sanskrit  dadh-ydm  and  dad-yam^  just  as  in  the 
indicative,  TiOe-ixev,  and  bCbo-pL€v  take  the  place  of  rCO-pifv 
bib-fi€v  (cf.  p.  237). 

The  accentuation  of  n^el/utev,  biboipicv  (from  Tid€-t-/xei;, 
bibo'i'ixfv)  shows  that  these  optatives  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  Trapet/iej;,  e^dei/mei;,  which  arose  out  of  Trap-ccr-l-pL^v, 
€lb€(r'i'ix€V,  dbeCrjv  is  an  old  optat.  of  the  sigmatic  aor.  (cf. 
on  rjb-q,  p.  428). 

Perhaps  Ulrjv  (T.  209)  stands  for  U'(r'f.rjv  and  points  to  rjXa 
being  an  aorist  (=i}j^-e-<ra),  but  more  probably  it  is  a  new 
formation  after  the  pattern  of  elbcCrfv^  just  as  on  the  similarity 
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of  bebUvai  and  €lb4vai  was  modelled  the  bebielrjv  of  Plato  after 
the  pattern  of  elbcCrjv. 

The  aor.  optatives  like  de^^atfxi,  bfC^ais,  etc.,  are  new  forma- 
tions upon  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  -otfxt,  -ots.  They  are 
not  the  regular  Attic  forms  (cf.  Rutherford,  N,  P.  429).  Even 
in  tragedy  the  forms  -etas,  -€4€(i;)  are  more  frequent  than  -ats, 
-ai :  much  more  so  then  in  Attic  prose. 

The^  sigmatic  optat.  in  -o-eta  has  the  name  of  the  Aeolic  Aeolic 
optative.     It  was  probably  extended  from   the  3rd   plural,  ^^ 
b€C^€iav,  which  may  be  for  beiK-a-ea^-^-av  (cf.  p.  427). 

The  contracted  verbs  in  Attic  have  in  the  singular  of  the 
optative  the  forms  <fnkolr\v^  Ttfxa)?jv  and  in  the  plural  the  short 
if}ikoi^€Vy  Tifxf  fxer.  The  Attic  ffiikolr\v  does  not  agree  with  the 
Aeolic  (l)i\€ir]Vy  but  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  optative  of 
bCboiiJn,  Thus  in  the  dual  and  plural  optative  of  bCboi^i,  we 
have  biboijxcVy  and  the  aorist  boi^ev.  These  forms  agreed  with 
the  dual  and  plural  optat.  of  the  contracted  verb,  viz.  (fyikioLfxcv, 
<l)i\olfx€v.  The  analogy  was  extended  to  the  singular,  and  so 
we  have  (fyikoCriv,  like  boCriVy  bibolrjv. 

The  Aeolic  (fyiXcCrfv  on  the  other  hand  may  be  compared 
with  Ti0€lriv,  6€lr\v  from  TiOrjfXi  (cf.  p.  410). 

Another  illustration  of  the  working  of  analogy  in  the  opta- 
tive may  be  found  in  the  following :  ayplix^v  resembles  6ot/xci; 
and  hence  in  the  singular  we  have  (T\oLriv  beside  bolr]v  :  irapci- 
a\oiyL€v  resembles  Xi;oifx6i;  and  hence  Trapiia-yoiyn.  like  Xvoiya. 

If  the  Indicative  has  the  Thematic  vowel  the  suflBx  is  -jj- : —  In  thematic 
(fiipois  Sanskrit  bhdres,     Kots  Sanskrit  vides.  *  ^^' 

In  the  first  sing,  we  have  the  primary  ending  -fxt,  (ffipoLfii,, 
but  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ending  in  -am  ( =  ^),  we  should 
expect  in  Greek  ^fpoia,  -ot/xt,  however,  has  taken  the  place  of 
-Ota.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  assuming  such  an  ending  as 
-otr  in  the  opt-ative  of  thematic  verbs.  The  form  Tpi<f)oi,v  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  grammarian  George  Choeroboscus 
(cf.  New  Phryn,  p.  450). 

In  the  rest  of  the  persons  there  is  nothing  further  to  notice, 
except  the  third  plural  ^^potev,  where  we  should  rather  expect 
if}4poiav  for  original  -»/  (cf.  p.  380). 
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Thelnfini-  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Verb  Finite  and  Infinite.  The  Infinitive  is  Verbal  in  so 
far  as  it  implies  predication,  and  as  the  words  dependent 
on  it  ai'e  constructed  as  with  the  Finite  Verb.  Historically 
the  forms  of  the  Infinitive  are  in  their  origin  substantival. 
In  Sanskrit  the  Infinitive  in  the  later  language  ends  in 
^fum  or  'Hum,  e.g.  fromV^i  (to  go),  infin.  elum.  But  in 
the  Veda  and  Brahmana  '  a  number  of  verbal  nouns  in 
various  of  their  cases  are  used  in  constructions  which 
assimilate  them  to  the  infinitive  of  other  languages' 
(Whitney,  Si.  Gr.  969). 

Thus  from  the  stem  vidmdn  there  are  the  dat.  vidmdne  and 
the  instrumental  vidmdnd  (Delbriick,  S.  F,  iv.  121).  vidmdne 
answers  to  the  Greek  infinitive  Flbfi€V(u.  The  Sanskrit  ddvdne 
again  answers  to  the  Greek  hovvai  (Cyprian  hoF^vaC)  and  from 
the  stem  ddvdn  there  is  no  other  case. 
Origin  of  As  Professor  Max  Miiller  (Chips  iv,  51)  says,  ^  As  far  as 
tive.  Sanskrit   grammar  is  concerned  we   may  safely  cancel   the 

name  of  infinitive  altogether  and  speak  instead  boldly  of 
datives  and  other  cases  of  verbal  nouns.'  These  datives  can, 
like  other  Sanskrit  nouns,  govern  the  same  case  as  the  verb, 
and  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  infinitive.  We 
need  here  only  concern  ourselves  with  those  terminations 
which  have  a  corresponding  form  in  Greek.  Thus  Greek 
-/xcvat  answers  to  Sanskrit  -mdne^  Greek  -Fivai  to  Sanskrit  -vdne^ 
while  the  Greek  infinitives  in  -/xei;  may  stand  for  the  Locatives 
of  stems  of  which  the  Dative  ending  was  -/xevat.  Greek  -o-at 
answers  to  Sanskrit  -se. 

In  Sanskrit  these  case  forms  expressed  purpose  and  con- 
sequence. In  Latin  too  this  use  of  the  dative  case  was 
common.  In  Greek  the  dative  was  not  so  employed.  Thus 
in  Greek  we  should  have  &pr\  iarlv  evSctr  (not  virvy),  but  in 
Latin  munitioni  (empus  relinquere  (Monro,  H,  G.  §  242). 
Conversely  while  in  Greek  we  have  the  infinitive  continually 
used  to  express  purpose  and  consequence,  in  Latin  this  use  of 
the  infinitive  is  almost  confined  to  poetry  and  in  Classical 
Sanskrit  is  no  longer  employed. 
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In  Greek  the  dat.  ending  in  -at  was  not  preserved  in 
nominal  declension,  and  as  the  dativus  commodi  was  not 
applied  to  things,  the  nominal  origin  of  the  Infinitive  forms 
was  forgotten  and  they  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  real  case 
forms.  The  substantival  origin  of  5($/x€rai  for  instance  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  brought  into  closer  relation  with  the 
different  verbal  stems.  As  beside  (boaav  there  stood  bdaova-i, 
so  beside  6o/x€i;ai  there  arose  Soxr^/xei^ai.  For  the  growth  of 
such  constructions  as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  in 
Greek  cf.  Monro  (H.  G  ch.  x.). 

The  ending  -Oai  appears  in  fja^-daiy  TT€<f>iv'0aL  (for  which  Tennin»- 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  Tr€<f>ava'0at.)y  ifTrdX-Oaiy  rcrvx^-Oai,  of  infinitive, 
the  perfect.      With  this  ending  we  can  compare    Sanskrit 
-^Ikydi  in  hhara^dhydL     This  is  a  dative  infinitive  of  the  old 
language  (cf.  Whitney,  §  976). 

The  ending  -<r^at  stands  related  to  -^at  as  -o-^e  to  -^e  of 
the  second  pers.  plur.  indicative.  This  ending  appears  in 
different  tenses,  viz.  rWe-o-^at,  Oi-aOai,  (jyipc-a-Oai,  lb4-<r0aL, 
Kfkv-a-Oaij  kv(ra-(r6ai,  kva€-(r0ai  and  has  become  the  common 
Greek  form. 

The  suffix  'fi€vai,  which  is  Epic  and  Lesbian,  appears  in  FCb- 
fx€vaLy  Bi'-ii.^vai,  yv^-yL^vaiy  ^lyrj-iicvaL  of  non-thematic  tense- 
stems  ;  in  elTT-i-ficvai,  etc.,  of  thematic. 

The  suffix  -/xcj/,  which  may  be  locative  (cf.  Sanskrit  idr- 
man)  appears  in  T-fxer,  b6'fx€v,  Tcdvi-fiev  after  a  short  vowel ; 
and  in  the  thematic  €liT'4'fX€v, 

The  suffix  '€V(u  (  =  -f€j;at)  appears  in  the  Cyprian  boFevai,  of 
unknown  accent,  Sanskrit  ddvdne,  l-ivai,  bcbi-ivai,  elb-ivai 
and  in  many  instances  where  a  long  vowel  points  to  the 
absorption  of  e,  as  in  bovvai,  deii^at,  or^i/ai,  firjvai,  ak<avaL, 
arjvai,  etc.  Later  feeling  tended  to  regard  -vat  alone  as  the 
suffix,  as  for  instance  in  bibd-vai,  Tidi-vai,  reOvi-vaiy  etc.,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer.  There  is  also  no  instance  in 
Homer  of  -evat  as  an  ending  of  the  perfect  infin.  active,  nor  in 
Aeolic  or  Doric. 

-etr  is  the  normal  ending  of  the  thematic  conjugation — e.  g. 
i\€Lv,  but  in  Lesbian  Ixnv,  in  Cretan  <f>ip€'V. 
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Attic  -641/  before  the  archonship  of  Euelides  was  written 
'€V.  There  is  no  certain  explanation  of  this  ending.  It  is 
nsually  supposed  to  stand  for  -f  ev,  Sanskrit  -van,  as  in  ddhvan 
of  the  Veda,  <^cp€-f  ei;,  <^€p€-€v,  <f)ipeiv.  The  -e-etj/  of  Homer 
is  an  anomalous  ending  which  may  in  most  cases  be  written 
-c-ev ;  St.  )8aX€-,  Inf.  pa\4-€Vj  paXclv  (of  Monro,  H,  G.  §  85). 

The  ending  -(rai  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  may  be  compared 
with  Sanskrit  -se  in>y/-*/. 

The  Parti-  As  the  Infinitive  is  an  abstract  noon,  the  participle  takes 
^*^  ®'  rank  as  a  Verbal  Adjective,  verbal  in  that  it  implies  a  pre- 

dication and  goes  with  the  same  cases  as  the  finite  verb,  but 
nominal  in  that  it  cannot  by  itself  form  a  predication. 
Participial       There  are  many  different  participial  suffixes,  with  some  of 

tormina-  ,  ... 

tions.  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  treating  of  nominal  declension. 

1.  -«^-,  -nt'  :  KeCiroav,  kiirdv,  kelyjfas,  kciyjrcDV  :  fem.  in  -vr-j^o, 
viz.  \nrov(ra  (=Atirovrj^a),  keCyj/aa-a. 

2.  -f«s,  -via  (or  -feta),  -Fos',  cf  p.  312. 

3.  -fx€V0'f  middle  suffix  of  all  tenses.  It  is  identical  with 
the  reduced  -/xi;o-  of  p4X€-fjivovy  Latin  -mino-,  -mno-y  Sanskrit 
-mdna-.  The  rule  of  the  vowel  variation  of  the  stem  is  not 
clear. 

4.  'TO'y  as  in  kXu-to-s,  Sanskrit  ^u-td-Sy  which  is  mainly 
adjectival. 

6.  "VO'y  with  the  same  meaning  as  -ro-y  was  once  a  partici- 
pial suffix,  but  in  Greek  is  purely  adjectival,  as  in  (nvy-vo-Sj 
<rcfi-ro-s  (o-cjS-ro-s),  orey-ro-s,  ayv6'^^  Sanskrit  bkyg-nd-Si  Latin 
pk-nU'Sf  etc. 

7.  -j^o-,  in  the  adjectives  3y-to-s,  <rnJy-to-s,  Sanskrit  -«^tf-, 
Latin  exim-iu-s. 

The  Latin  "^^^  Latin  system  of  verb-inflexion  is  very  different  both 
System  of  from  that  of  Greek  and  that  of  the  original  Indo-European 
inflexion,    lang^iage.     The  chief  characteristics  are  as  follow : — 

(i)  The  secondary  person-endings  have  mostly  superseded 
the  primary :  the  majority  of  Latin  person-endings  correspond 
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to   the    Greek  terminations  -v,  -s,   -(r),  rather  than  to  -fit, 
-(Ft,  -n. 

(ii)  The  system  has  lost  the  augment  (or  at  any  rate  the 
syllabic  augment),  and  consequently  the  simple  imperfect,  and 
the  simple  thematic  and  non-thematic  aorists.  The  aorist- 
stem,  as  in  Greek,  often  appears  in  the  system  of  the  present 

(P-388)- 

(iii)  The  middle  formations  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 

place  we  have  a  passive  in  -r,  which  is  also  found  in  Celtic. 

(iv)  The  sigmatic  aorist  is  changed  both  in  form  and 
meaning :  in  meaning  it  has  come  to  partly  coincide  with 
the  perfect,  and  hence  the  future  perfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  from  this  stem. 

(v)  The  future  in  -so  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  original  stem- 
systems  in  the  Indo-European  verb,  the  present,  aorist, 
perfect,  and  future,  the  present  system  alone  in  Latin  has 
remained  intact. 


The  person-endings  are  as  follows  : — ist  sing.    The  primary  The 
termination  in  non-thematic  verbs  is  -m  (for  -mi)^  in  thematic  ^^^"j 

verbs  -O,  Active 

Of  these  -m{i)  is  kept  only  in  mm  for  ismi  (cf.  Dor.  ^(r/xf),  igt^^g. 
which  on  the  analogy  of  the  plural  became  8m{i)y  stg,  and  sum 
(p.  447).  For  the  loss  of  final  -i  we  may  compare  et  (Greek 
crt),  ut  (uti,  Umbr.  ule),  tot  (cf.  toti-dem,  Sanskrit  tdti),  ob 
(Greek  iirl),  ad  (Sanskrit  ddAi),  per  (^rep^),  mper  (cf.  vTre^p, 
Sanskrit  upari)^  etc.  -w  in  the  historic  tenses  (credeba-m)  and 
the  subjunctive  (creda-m)  is  the  secondary  termination,  and 
represents  an  original  -w,  not  -mi.     For  inquam  cf.  p.  447. 

As  to  the  terminAtiou  -d,  the  explanation  given  by  Schleicher  was  that  it  repre- 
sented an  original  -dmiy  -am.  This  however  is  phonetically  impoesible.  and  the 
corresponding  Greek  form  i$i\ojfu,  so  often  quoted,  is  perhaps  itself  the  result 
of  analogy.  In  some  presents  in  the  Avesta  we  find  -a,  which  also  appears  in 
someVedic  subjunctives  {brdvdy  stdvd) :  in  Greek  -o;,  in  Latin  -6  are  universal, 
and  traces  of  the  same  termination  are  also  found  in  the  Celtic  and  Germanic 
languages.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  termination  is  primitive,  and  possibly 
/er-O  may  be  by  prehistoric  contraction  for  fcT'O-a,  where  -0  is  the  thematic 
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vowel,  while  -a  may  be  identical  with  the  termixiation  of  the  Greek  perfect 
{M.  U,  i.  140,  ii.  121,  Z.  O.  d.  P.  p.  61). 

2iid  Bing.  2nd  sing.  The  termination  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
tenses  is  -«,  the  loss  of  -i  having  obliterated  the  distinction. 

3rd  sing.         ^rd  Bing.     The  termination  is  -^(i),  -t. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  a  long  vowel  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  2nd  and  of  the  3rd  sing,  in  the  3rd  conjugation 
is  purely  metrical.  The  lengthening  is  only  found  in  the 
caesura,  and  does  not  point  to  an  originally  long  final  syllable 
any  more  thsji  fati(;amm  (Aen,  9.  610).  In  cases  like  amdf, 
Aabet,  reditu  however,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  survival 
of  the  original  contraction  from  amajity  AabeiU,  redeiit  (M.  U. 
i.  174,  note). 

The  following  list  of  instances  of  this  lengthening  may  be  useful.  Lucr. 
3.  27,  4. 337 ;  Virg.  Eel,  3. 97,  7.  23 ;  Geor^.  2.  21 1 ;  Aen.  i.  308, 5. 167, 480,  853, 
8.  363»  9-  9»  lo-  67, 433i  12.  883 ;  Hor.  Od.  1,  3.  36,  1. 13.  6,  2.  2.  14,  2.  13. 16, 
3-  5*  17»  3*  16.  26, 3.  24. 5  ;  Sat.  i.  4.  82,  i.  5.  90,  i.  9.  21,  2.  i.  82,  2.  2.  47,  2.  3. 
260 ;  Prop.  I.  10.  23 ;  Ov.  Met.  3.  184,  6.  658,  9. 61 1, 12.  392  ;  Her.  9.  141 ;  Ep. 
ex  Pant.  i.  3.  74,  i.  4.  46 ;  Val.  Flaoc.  8.  259 ;  -mus  occurs  in  Plaut.  Cure.  438  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  9.  610;  Ov.  Met,  14.  250. 

ist  plural.  ist  plural.  The  termination  is  -mos,  -mti^ :  we  may  com- 
pare the  Doric  -/xes,  but  the  difierence  of  the  vowel  is  a  difii- 
culty  (cf.  Cerer-tis  beside  senatu-u), 

2nd  plural.  2nd  plural.  Termination  -tis.  This  is  probably  in  origin 
a  dual  form  ;  cf.  the  Sanskrit  dual  vdka-thaB,  The  proper 
plural  termination  is  kept  in  the  imperative  termination  4e 
(cf.  e^Uy  iari), 

3rd  plural.  3rd  plural.  Termination  -»^(t).  or  with  the  thematic  vowel 
-o-nt.  In  the  case  of  the  thematic  verbs  of  the  first  and  second 
conjugation  we  get  a  new  form  ama-nt^  doce-nt  (for  a  more  regular 
ama-o-nty  doce-o-nt^  ct  Jlni-o-tU,  statu-o-nt),  formed  apparently 
on  the  analogy  of  amaSf  ama-t,  doce-s,  doce-t,  etc. 

The  forms  of  the  ist  conjugation  may  all  have  originated 
in  a  contraction  (cf.  rt/xdo)  =  rt/x«.  M,  U.  i,  87);  but  in  the 
2nd  conjugation  it  is  hard  to  see  how  docent  can  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  doce-ont,  Johansson  de  Verbis  Contractu,  p.  192  sqq., 
takes  the  inflexion  of  the  present  of  the  ist  and  2nd  conjug. 
to  be  non-thematic  throughout. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  primary  and  secondary  termina- 
tions have  everywhere  coalesced  in  Latin,  as  they  do  in  Greek 
in  1st  and  2nd  plaral  (-jutev,  -re). 

The  old  explanation  of  the  passive  termination  -r  was  that  Passive 
it  was  a  relic  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  9e,  originally  appended 
to  the  active  voice  to  transform  it  to  a  middle.  This  theory 
was  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  finds  its  analogy  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  where  the  passive  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -«,  or  in  older  times  -#yt,  i.  e.  the  reflexive  pronoun 
sii  (Westphal,  Verbalflexion^  p.  25),  cf.  the  English  ba-^k, 
busk.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  theory  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  fects  of  the  related  languages.  The  -*  in  Latin 
might  pass  between  vowels  into  r  (cf.  Aanos,  Aonor-is),  but  the 
same  -r  is  foand  as  a  termination  of  the  passive  in  Celtic, 
which  does  not  *  rhotacise '  an  #.  r  is  also  found  in  Oscan, 
but  there  an  9  between  vowels  becomes  z.  The  -r  of  AonoTy 
for  and  by  the  side  of  Aono^,  is  to  be  explained  not  as  the  direct 
result  of  rhotacism,  but  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  oblique 
cases  where  9  becomes  r  between  vowels.  We  do  not  find  -r 
in  ^e7iu9  beside  generis. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  -r  of  the  passive  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  reflexive  pronoun.  But  no 
explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  Sanskrit  the  3rd 
plur.  of  the  perf.  middle  ends  in  -r^,  and  in  the  Veda  other 
verbal  terminations  containing  r  are  found  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr, 
§  55^)'  I^  ^  ^^^  thought  that  this  r  may  have  been  ex- 
tended by  analogy  from  the  3rd  plural,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  3rd  sing,  and  then  to  the  other  persons  and  members. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

The  forms  legituTy  legnntur  seem  identical  with  the  Greek 
middles  {lyxky^ro^  (^-Kkyovro  with  the  addition  of  the  Latin 
passive  suffix  -r ;  but  if  this  is  so,  the  secondary  suffixes  (Gk. 
-To^  -vTo)  have  superseded  the  primary  (Gk.  -rat,  -i/rat)  in  the 
present  tense  in  Latin.  In  the  2nd  sing,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  {l\\^y^(To  (ikiyov)  we  should  expect  in  Latin 
legeso-r,  which   might  become  ieges-r,  leges-e-r^  leger-e-r  by 
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successive  steps,  the  e  appearing  before  r  in  the  same  way  as 
in  ag^e-r  (p.  71).  The  final  %  of  the  existing  form  legeris  may 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  active.  In  lego-r^ 
legimu-r  the  suffix  r  is  attached  immediately  to  the  active  forms 
{lego^  legimus). 

Legimini  is  a  participial  and  not  a  verbal  form,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  AcycJ/xcroi ;  legeremini,  legamini  will  then 
be  formed  by  analogy.  The  old  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
sing,  im^r,  fruiminoy  antestamino,  famine  {appellamino  is  plur., 
Cic.  de  Legg.  3.  3.  8)  are  said  to  be  not  for  */rutmino-s,  etc., 
but  formed  as  singulars  of  the  typefniiminiy  as  we  have  a  sing. 
vekito  beside  a  plm\  vehite.  The  analogy  is  not  complete,  but 
on  the  imper.  see  p.  433. 

System  of       The  system  of  inflexion  in  each  Latin  verb  may  be  divided 

Inflexion,    into  four  groups— 

(i)  The  inflexion  of  those  tenses  derived  from  the  present 
stem  (presents  of  all  moods  and  voices,  active  participle,  infin., 
act.  and  pass,  and  gerund). 

(ii)  The  inflexions  of  the  perfect  stem  (perf.,  fut.-perf  and 
plupf.  in  many  verbs). 

(iii)  The  inflexions  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 

(iv)  The  inflexions  of  the  future  and  imperf.  in  b. 

Present  Th©  present  stems  of  verbs  in  Latin  may  be  classified  as 

System.        foUo^ ._ 

1.  Non-thematic  verbs — of  which  however  traces  survive 
only  in  a  few  isolated  forms  still  left  in  systems  that  otherwise 
have  become  thematic — es  {ed-^s)^  h  {es-s)^  ea-t^fers^fert^  etc. 

2.  Thematic  verbs — 

(i)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  simple 
stem  in  its  strong  or  weak  degree — {diico,  ago), 

(ii)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  redupli- 
cated stem  {si'St-o). 

(iii)  the  jT-class  {flec-t-o), 

(iv)  the  Nasal  class  {cer-n-o), 

(v)  the  Inceptives  (po-sc-o). 

(vi)  the  Yod'c\&38,    whether     radical     (ft^g-i-o. 
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ama-i'o),  causative  {mon-ei-o),  or  denominative  {slatu-i-o).  To 
this  class  belong  all  verbs  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugations, 
and  all  those  of  the  3rd  whose  ist  sing.  pres.  indie,  ends  in 
'io  or  "Uo. 

The  above  classes  all  find  their  parallel  in  Greek  (p.  389). 
But  the  Greek  non-thematic  verbs  in  -vv-,  -va-  (classes  3  and 
4)  have  become  thematic  in  Latin  (ster-nu-Oy  con-^ter-na-re), 
Latin  has  also  a  few  verbs  formed  by  means  of  sufiixes  not 
found  in  Greek,  of  the  types  cape-^s-o^  dic-ta^re,  dic-ti-ta^e, 
ster-nu'ta-re,  es-uri-o. 

The  thematic  vowel  is  either  ^  or  ^  (cf.  p.  374).  ^  (u)  appears  Non-the- 
in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  and  the  3rd  pers.  plur.,  e  (Latin  i)  ^^  ^. 
elsewhere  (De  Sauss.  p.  87).  ooming 

rm  \  thematic. 

Ihus  we  have — 

^X^  ^X'O'tJLCV  €\-0'jm,  ^X"^"'''^  *^X'^"^*     *(X'€'Tl 

ve-ho       veh-i-mus    veh-o-nt     veh-i-te     veh-i-s       veh-i-t ; 
(but  cf.  vol-«^-mus.) 

True  non-thematic  verbs  are  very  rare  in  Latin,  and  even 
where  they  occur,  are  assimilated  in  form  to  the  thematic  con- 
jugation, fd-ri  is  still  non-thematic  (cf.  <f>i'Vai) ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  -ple-o  (cf.  7r^fi-7rAT;-/xt),  si-st-o  (cf.  t-(rr?|-/xt),  ser-^  (for 
si'S'Oy  cf.  (o')^-(<r)i;-/xt),  stemM-o  (cf.  TTTcipw-jutat),  stem-o  (cf. 
oTopW'fxi)  have  all  taken  the  termination  of  the  thematic 
inflexion. 

The   assimilation   to  the    thematic   conjugation  probably 
started  from  the  plurals  aisfimus  (for  sisfd-mos,  cf.  tord/xev), 
serimus  (for  si-sa-mos^  cf.  te/xer),  which  look  like  thematic  forms 
from  stems  sist^,  ser-.    We  should  have  expected  an  inflexion — 
si-stam^t)  si'Sta-^{i)  si'StSrinSs. 

Cf.  I-ord-fxt  I'Ord'S  tara^fxev. 

And  se-re-m  (for  ^i-se-m)  se-re-s  se-rd-mos  {si'Sd-mos), 

Cf.  {a)i-[cr)r]'yLi  (<r)t-(<r)7y-s   ((r)t((r)€-ficv. 

But  sisdmos,  nstdmos  become  regularly  serimua^  sistimus  (cf. 
Jupiter  and  Zcv  irircp,  cdncipit  and  cdpit^  ddditus  and  ddtus), 
and  hence  the  whole  system  was  assimilated  to  the  type  verlo, 
rertimuBy  etc. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  passing  of  the  compounds  of 
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dare  to  the  3rd  conjugation,  ddddmus,  e.  g.  became  addimus, 
whence  was  formed  addo,  addunt^  etc. 

Similarly  there  may  once  have  existed  a  form — 

ster-nd-m  ster-nd-a  st-er-nd-t  sfer-nd-mos, 

Cf.  bifi-vd-jn  bifi-vd'S  6d/ut-vd-(rt  6d/x-j;d-/x€z;. 

Sk.  s/r-na-mi  sfr-na-si  sfr-na-ti  str-nimd^, 

(Whitney,  5i.  Cr.§  718.) 

The  singular,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  constemdre^  exstemdre^ 
the  plural  to  siernere,  (This  may  be  doubted  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  as  consternare  is  probably  identical  in  root  with 
Greek  iTTvp^aOai,  but  it  is  true  of  spemere  beside  aspernari.) 
(Osthoff,  Z,  G,  d.  P.  p.  245.) 

Compare  in  Greek  ivm  beside  hLVvtn^  KO^Lvtn  beside  bifivrjfxi. 

We  will  now  consider  these  two  classes  separately. 
Non-the-        I.  Non-thematic  Conjugation. 

fu^tior"  (i)  Ste™«  ending  in  a  vowel. 

Root  eij  t.  (a)  Strong  root  eiy  weak  root  i,  in  <?<?,  Sanskrit  emi,  imds, 
Greek  ct/xt,  T/xev.  Greek  and  Sanskrit  show  the  regular  Ablaut 
between  the  singular  and  plural.  In  Latin  the  strong  stem 
ei  or  i  is  extended  to  all  numbers  and  tenses  (Imns,  itvr,  ibo  for 
eimus,  eitur,  etc.),  the  weak  stem  being  found  only  in  the  parti- 
ciples t'his,  and  -iens  for  i-i-Hs,  The  strong  stem  reappears 
in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pres.  part.,  as  euntu  for  ei-ontis. 

Parallel  to  eo  are  queo,  nequeo.  In  all  three  the  ist 
sing.  pres.  indie,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
conjugation. 

Root  (fo,  (A)  Strong  root  r/a,  weak  root  //a,  in  dds^  *ddt,  dd-mns,  da- 
th,  dd'his.  The  a  seems  to  represent  the  svarabhdkti  vowel 
(cf.  Greek  horos)^  of  which  a  is  the  ordinary  Latin  representa- 
tive (cf.  cdtns,  rdtus^  sfdlus^  etc.).  It  is  possible  that  do  may 
be  an  *  aorist  present,*  for  the  absence  of  reduplication  by  the 
side  of  hlhijuyLi  is  noticeable.  There  may  have  once  been  a 
strong  aorist  *{e)dom  beside  *l6a)j/  (cf.  Hbo^evj  etc.),  corre- 
sponding to  a  possible  *(e)sfdm  beside  iarrjv.  Then  (e)dom 
may  have  passed  to  the  present  system,  like  iyoa  beside  vy- 
dy-ov,  and  in  part  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 


dd. 
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(ii)  Stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 
(a)  Strong  root  es,  weak  root  s.  Root  e*», «. 

The  original  present  would  have  been — 

^s-m         Ss'S        49-t  a-mSs  B-tes         s-nt, 

o  o 

Cf.  ia-'fxC       ia-'O-l      ifT-rl        Sk.  B-mas  s-thd         9-dntu 

ess  became  regularly  es,  and  this  quantity  is  invariably 
kept  in  Plautus. 

*smuJi  is  unpronounceable,  and  therefore  takes  a  svarabhdkti 
vowel,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  following  consonant  is 
w,  so  we  get  su-m-us.  Then  this  form  in  turn  influences  the 
first  person  singular,  and  we  get  sum  for  the  more  regular  ^setn 
(sip),  and  eventually  the  3rd  plural  (sunt  {or* sent  ^  snf),  though 
in  this  case  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  conjugation  (e,  g. 
reg-o-nt)  may  have  operated.     The  Umbrian  3rd  plural  is  sent. 

The  weak  root  appears  irregularly  in  the  ist  sing,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  1st  plur.  {sum  for  *esum)y  and  the  strong  root 
in  the  2nd  plur.  on  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing. 
(eS'tis  for  *s4is).  But  Osthofi*  (M.  U.  iv,  Einleitung^  p.  vi) 
is  of  opinion  that  es-tis  beside  Sanskrit  s-tJia,  i((r)'Crj-v  beside 
S'ie-m,  may  both  represent  original  forms  of  the  reduced  root, 
eS'  being  the  form  under  the  secondary  accent  (Ablaut  III,  here 
identical  in  form  with  Ablaut  II),  *,  the  unaccented  form 
(Ablaut  IV).  The  difierence  between  the  two  would  then  be 
due  to  a  difierence  of  function  in  the  sentence.  The  enclitic 
form  (unaccented)  appears  in  e.  g.  necesse  *st,  which  would 
stand  to  necesse  est  as  e.  g.  Zevs  ^ort  to  Zeis  Itrrt.  So,  too, 
poUicifus  's  (written  pollicitus)  is  the  enclitic  form  oi  polli- 
dtus  es. 

Ero  for  *eso  is  a  subjunctive,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
ft),  lo)  (for  *^(rft)). 

In  the  case  of  erdm  the  stem  era-  may  possibly  be  distin- 
guished into  e-S'd'j  where  e  is  the  augment,  a  is  a  root 
determinative  added  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root^. 
E-s-d-m  would  then  be  parallel  to  inqaamy  which  is  an  imperfect 

'  A  list  of  sncb  additions  of  d  to  weak  roots  is  given  in  Jlf.  U.  i.  35.  We 
may  quote  Ai-dre  beside  hisco;  i-d-nus  beside  0^0,  i-tus;  r-d-mus  beside  ip't<r<rat 
etc.    Bat  most  of  tbem  are  more  ingenious  tban  probable. 
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in  origin  and  stands  for  in-squ-d-m  (of.  Ij;t-(r7r-i}-<ra).    Inqnit  is 
an  aorist  for  insqu-i^t ;  cf.  m-cnr-c). 


The  so-called  pres.  subj.  is  in  reality  an  optative  ;  the  ori- 
g'inal  inflexion  was — 

s-ie-m      s-ie-s      s-ie-t  s-i-mus        s-i-te       s-i-nt. 

Cf.  ^(<r)-tTy-j;   ^(<r)ti;-s  ^(o")-^?j-(r)  c(<r)-?-fi€i;    c((r)t-r€   c((r)t-6r. 
Sk.  s-yd-m      9ya%       iyat  nyama  syata       syu9. 

Siem  still  survives  in  Old  Latin,  but  in  classical  times  the 
weak  root  has  been  extended  throughout  the  tense.  The  loss 
of  the  initial  e  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  indicative. 

The  present  participle  is  quite  regular  in  prae-^ens,  absens, 
consented^  except  that  the  weak  form  of  the  root  (snt-)  has  been 
extended  throughout. 

Ens  is  a  later  barbarism  (Quint.  8.  3.  33), 

Escit  seems  to  be  an  inceptive  form,  standing  for  es-9cU\ 
cf.  co-ice. 

Possum  (older  jaotis  sum)  is  a  compound^  and  the  existing 
forms  may  be  the  result  of  contraction.  Thus  potissit  became 
potz*sU,  potisit,  then  pofsit,  and  finally  possit.  But  potest 
(whether  for  potest  or  pote^st^  with  the  enclitic  form  of  the 
verb)  is  quite  regular,  and  this  form  may  have  originated  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  the  inflexion  to  that  of  the  substantive 
verb  (cf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  5.  880). 

Potui,  potens^  poiin  (for  potis-ne)  imply  a  form  ^potere, 
*potire  (of.  potlri  beside  potUur),  or  *pofere. 

Root  ed,         {b)  Root  ed. 

The  forms  es  (for  ed-s)^  est  (for  ed-f),  estis  (ed-tis),  esto 
(ed-to)y  esse  (ed-se)^  M-im  are  non-thematic,  cf.  I6-/X€ra4 :  but 
the  rest  of  the  verb  has  passed  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  reduced  root  may  be  seen  in  dens  for 
d'/it-s,  a  present  participle  parallel  to  -sens  (cf.  p.  307). 

Root/er.        {c)  Root /<?r-.     This  root  is  non-thematic  in  fer-t^fer-tis, 
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fer-te  (cf.  ^^p-re)  fer-to,  fer^re  (for  fer-te).     The  other  forms 
of  the  verb  are  thematic. 

{d)  Root  vol',  vel'  is  non-thematic  in  vol-t,  vol^tis,  vel-le  (for  ijoot  vely 
vel'Se),     (For  the  law  governing  the  interchange  of  e  and  (?,  ^^^' 
V.  p.  189.) 

With  this  may  be  classed  nolo  (for  neuolo),  malo  (for  mag{€y 
nolo). 

The  2nd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  the  last  two  verbs  present  some 
difficulty.  The  root  fer  should  make  ^fer-si  (Vedic  bMr-si), 
which  in  Latin  could  only  become  ^fem^ferre  (the  final  I  be- 
coming ty  as  in  marH,  stem  marl').  The  final  s  o(  fer-s  must 
therefore  be  on  the  analogy  of  all  other  second  persons  singu- 
lar.    Fm  is  obscure. 

The  imperatives /<?r,  vel,  with  es,  h  are  pseudo-conjunctives 
(cf.  p.  433,  M,  U.  iii.  9)  ;  fer  is  for  ^fers  which  would  become 
^/errsjid/er,  so  Ss  for  *^*-*,  es  for  ^Sds,  vel  tor  ^vels  [z^^vell 

The  forms  celle  (for  ced-te),  can-te  (Carm,  Arv.),  cedre  (cedere) 
are  more  probably  syncopated  than  originally  non-thematic. 

We  may  now  pass  to —  The  The- 

II.  The  Thematic  conjugation —  ?^*^5  ^o^- 

(1)  Verbs  with  the  present   stem  formed  simply  by  the  gj^pi^^jj^. 

addition  of  the  thematic  vowels  0,  e  (t).  matic  pre- 

These    fall   into   two    main    subdivisions,  the   Imperfect 

Presents  and  the  Aorist  Presents  (cf.  p.  233). 

• 

The  distinction  between  Imperfect  and  Aorist  Presents  is  really  implied  in 
the  remarks  of  Westphal  {Verhalfiexiony  p.  129)  on  the  quantity  of  the  stem- 
vowels  of  Latin  presents.    His  observations  may  be  of  some  practical  value. 

I.  Presents  formed  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel  to  the 
stem  and  containing  the  vowels  »',  u,  followed  by  a  consonant^  have  this  vowel 
long.  These  are  what  we  should  now  call  imperfect  presents.  The  only  ex- 
Qeptions  are  [y^«],  rUdere  (but  rUdere  Pers.  3.  ^.)f(lrerey  divldere. 

But  if  the  stem  is  increased  by  -aOf  -eo,  -to,  -uo,  i  and  u  are  short.  Excep- 
tions are  strideo  beside  stride,  etc.,  and  presents  of  the  second  conjugation 
with  a  perfect  in  -ti  {rideo,  etc.) :  but  here  the  perfect  and  often  other  forms 
point  to  original  simple  present  stems,  9A  frlg-us  to  a  form  *frlgo  beside 
frlge-o,     "Bviijiiheo  has  short  it,  though  the  perf.  iajussi. 

3.  Simple  verbs  with  the  stem  ending  in  a  consonant  and  containing  the 
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vowels  a,  e,  o  liave  the  vowel  short,  and  often  the  stem  is  nasalised.  Excep- 
tions are  rddo,  vddo,  labor,  (but  l&bo),  repo,  cedo,  rddo.  The  forms  with  d  are 
aorist  presents,  those  with  ^,  8,  i,  a,  6  are  imperfect  presents.     (Ablaut  II.) 

Verbs  derived  from  noims  have  a  long  vowel,  fldveo,  fldreo,  idbeo,  also 
dreo,  pdreOt  which  cannot  be  classed  as  denominatives.  But  presents  not  de* 
rived  from  nouns  have  the  vowel  short,  &mo,  m^neo,  etc 


Imperfect 
presents. 


Aorist 
presents. 


We  may  now  resume  our  classification  :— 

(a)  Present  stems  with  strong  root  (imperfect  presents) 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  ist  verbal  class  which  is  paroxy- 
tone,  e.  g,  hhuva^  from  Vbhu  (cf.  p.  405). 

Simple  verbs  with  stem  containing  S: — lego,  tego,  veho,peto, 
frendo,  pendo,  -fendo,  pre-hendo  (the  reduced  root  is  seen  in 
i\ahov  for  i'XSh'OVi  cf.  x€C(rofxai  for  xfvb-a-ofjiai,)^  sterto,  vergo, 
etc. 

Stems  with  corresponding  derivative  forms :  —  stridSre 
(stridere),  tergSre  (tergere),  sonSre  (sonare),  fervSre  (fervere), 
lavSre  (lavare),  fulggre  (fulgere). 

Stems  that  have  passed  entirely  into  the  derived  conjuga- 
tion : — crSp-are,  vSt-are,  sSc-are,  tSn-ere,  mSr-ere. 

Stems  with  diphthongs :  —  douco  (for  ''^deuco),  feido  (cf. 
TTcWo)),  uro  (for  *euso,  cf.  cvco),  ludo  (*loido),  claudo,  plaudo, 
laedo,  caedo. 

Stems  with  i,  u  (which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  reduced 
forms) : — fligo  (cf.  dktfi(o),  figo,  glubo  (cf.  yKvKfxt)). 

Stems  with  a,  e,  0: — rado,  vado,  suadeo  (derived  form), 
cedo,  rodo,  repo,  labor. 

(b)  Present  stems  with  weak  root  (aorist  presents) : — cor- 
responding to  6th  Sanskrit  class,  which  is  oxjrtone,  e.  g.  suvd 
from  Vsn. 

rtldo,  nlvit  (cf.  vt<f>er6s),  divtdo,  &go,  &I0,  sc&bo,  ftlrere,  t&go, 
p&go,  sc^to,  clino,  c^do,  51o,  15quor,  etc. 


Redupli- 
cated pre- 
sents. 


(2)  Present  stems  with  reduplication.  The  reduplication  is 
prefixed  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

gi-gn-o  (Old  Latin  geno,  cf.  gen-i-tus),  sido  (for  si-sd-o,  cf. 
tfo)  for  <rt-<r8-a)),  disco  (for  di-dc-sco,  cf.  di-dic-i),  si-st-o, 
bi-b-o,  se-r-o  (for  sl-s-o).    The  last  three  were  originally  non- 
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thematic ;  cf.  ((r)^-<7Ta-/ut4,  (<r)f-((r)?j-/xt,  Sanskrit  pi-ld-mi  and  v. 
supra,  p.  445. 

(3)  7-Clas8 :  the  present-stem  is  formed  by  adding  -^-,  -te-  PreBenta 
to  the  verb-stem.     The  stem  is  thus  often  identical  with  that  ^    "'* 
of  the  past  participle  of  the  simple  verb. 

Flec-to,  pec-to,  nec-to,  plec-to,  viso  (for  vid-to,  M.U,  iv.  77), 
be-tere,  mS-tere  (cf.  d-jutci-etj/,  but  the  relation  is  obscure),  fS- 
te-or  (fe-ri),  fX-tiscor  (cf.  x<i-o'f «,  ad-fX-t-im). 

The  stem  of  these  verbs  seems  sometimes  to  be  strong, 
sometimes  weak  (cf.  f^teor  but  flecto). 

Betere  has  nothing  to  do  with  dfupifffiijrw  with  which  it  is  often  compared. 
The  imperfect  ^fMf>€'fffi^ovv  shows  that  in  this  last  the  root  is  <rfiij,  Indo- 
European  sg-a  &om  a  V^a^  seen  in  Sanskrit  sajati  {M,  U.  i.  22). 

(4)  Nasal  Class  : —  Nasalised 

This  again  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups —  prosen  . 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  suflSx  -wo,  -ne  is  added  to  the  root.  Presents 
originally  in  its  reduced  form.     These  verbs  may  originally  ^^^g^j 
have  been  non-thematic  and  correspond  to  the  5th  Sanskrit 
class  of  the  type  ^u-nu  from  >/*«-  and  to  the  Greek  forms  like 
(TTcJp-w-fit  (cf.  ster-nu-o  :  7rr(ip-in;-/xat).     But  all  have  passed 
into  the  thematic  system : — 

cer-no  (KpUvco:  for  -^-  in  Latin,  v.  p.  192). 
ster-no  (cf.  stra-tus). 
sper-no  (cf.  spre-tus). 
tem-no  (tqi-no  ?). 

fruniscor  for  frtlg-ni-scor,  cf.  frug-es. 
deguno  for  de-gus-no,  cf.  y€v((r)a). 
So  with  the  -n-  assimilated  to  the  preceding  consonant  we 
have : — ToUo  (tj-nrf  ?),  vello,  fallo,  pello,  -cello,  cillo,  pro-mello. 
Cf.  K-no,  sl-no. 

In  old  Latin  we  have  sottnunt  (cf.  AtfiTr-ivo)),  dd^nunt^ 
imer-i-nufUur. 

(J)  The  nasal  appears  within  the  body  of  the  root.     This  Presents 
mysterious  class  of  verbs  corresponds  to  the  Indian  7th  class  of  gerted 
the  type  rundA  VrudA.  The  root  appears  in  the  reduced  form.  »»^- 
In  Greek  we   have   the  type  Xa-fi-)8-(4v-a)    V\ap  (p.  416). 

Qg  2 
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In  Latin  fi-n^o,  ^ct-n-do,  pU-n-ffO,  ru-m-po,  tu-n-do,  ju-n-^o, 
^n-go  (cf.  4x-os),  yS^-w-^or  (Pick,  i.  16 1),  m-n-guit  (cf.  «tr- 
Vswl^hu')^  mung-it  (muc^ui),  pi-n-go,  etc. 

We  find  nasalised  weak  and  unnasalised  strong  forms  side 
by  side  in  meio  [meih^o)  and  mi^n-go  (cf.  d-fx^X"^^)>  ^^^w<«>  aJ^d 
lun-quOy  fcvy-w-fii  and  ju^n-^gOy  irrfy^wiu  and  pan-go,  v€l<l>€L 
and  nt-n-git,  etc. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  nasal  is  confined  to  the  pres. 
system,  but  in  fungor,jungo,  ango,  etc.,  it  is  carried  throughout 
the  verbal  system. 


Inceptive        (5)  Inceptive  or  ^ii-class. 

'Sco-y  see-  is  added  to  the  weak  root,  either : — 

Inceptiveg       {a)  Immediately  to  the  simple  root  in — 

8tem^^*  At-*c<?,  pa-SCO,  gli-sco,  cre-sco  (where  the  root  is  cer-  in 
Cer-es  and  the  long  vowel  is  due  to  metathesis,  cf.  p.  1 15),  disco 
(perhaps  we  may  put  together  doc-eo,  dec-et,  di-dc-sco  as  a 
regular  Ablaut),  W2>(?^<?  (for  mig-^sceo,  cf.  fil<ry€w  for  fxiy-<rK€ij;(?)  ), 
posco  (for  porc-sco,  j)rC'Sco,  cf.  proc-us,  precor), 

Ond-scor,  gno-sco  are  diflScult,  The  full  root  of  gnosco  is 
seen  in  the  Gothic  kannen  beside  kunnan  {k^nan),  but  in  Greek 
and  Latin  we  get  only  the  metathesised  form  gno^  with 
a  long  vowel.  A  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  seen  in  ^fx^i- 
yvoidHy  vovs  (for  ^yvoFos,  cf  gndvus),  nS-la,  a-^gnttus.  In  these 
words,  however,  the  root  may  be  different,  and  the  guttural 
due  to  the  same  confusion  that  we  get  in  co-gnomen  beside 
nomen  (if.  U.  i.  47). 

Gndscor  again  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  root  y^v  in 
yivosy  but  a  confusion  with  gnosco  seems  most  probable.  In 
Homer  we  have  yvmros^ '  a  blood  relation,'  and  yviaros  is  to 
gndtus  as  arpcDrSs  to  stratus,  both  apparently  showing  long 
sonants  (De  Sauss.  pp.  108,  138).  On  the  other  hand  we  get 
Kaa-C-yvrjTos,  yvrja-Los,  etc.,  with  17  everywhere  in  Greek,  to 
which  corresponds  the  Latin  a  in  gndtus. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  triple  Ablaut  of  the  y/gno, 
(i)  gno  in  gno-sco ;  (ii)  gn  in  gnd-rus ;  (iii)  g^  in  in-gens  for 
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g-^g-^/,  properly  *  that  which  is  unknown,  unusuar  (if.  Z.  xxviii. 
281,  note). 

(d)  The  suffixes  -^ce-y  -^co-  are  added  to  secondary  roots.        Inceptires 

(i)  To  the  stems  of  thematic  verbs,  api-scor,  ffemi-sco,  etc.      ^I^^jury 

Tremesco,  {Aen.  5.  694)  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  Aorresco,  stems. 
pavesco,  etc.  (M,  U.  iii.  81),  which  have  stems  in  e. 

(ii)  To  the  stems  of  derived  verbs  in  -ao,  -eo^  -to,  in  con-cupt- 
9C0,  labd'Sco,  arde-^co,  sci-^co. 

Scio  (sci'i'O)  is  to  sei^sco  as  fialvoa  to  ^<i-<r/ca) :  so  we  have 
dormio  and  obdormisco^  resipio  and  resiplsco^  ^apio(?)  and  apiscor. 

The  i  in  all  these  forms  is  naturally  long  (cf.  Italian  capisco, 
which,  if  the  i  in  Latin  had  been  short,  would  have  been 
capesco  p.  ao8,  Z,  G,  d.  P.  257),  and  they  must  consequently 
be  from  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation.  Forms  like  expergucor 
padscoTy  contremUcOf  etc.,  where  there  is  no  corresponding  verb 
of  the  4th  conjugation,  must  be  the  result  of  analogy.  Finally 
on  the  analogy  of  this  class  we  get  those  inceptives  where  the 
suffix  is  added  to— 

(iii)  The  stems  of  nouns,  but  with  a  preceding  long  vowel  Inoeptivea 
which  is  often  not  part  of  the  noun-stem  proper:  inveterdsco^  of  nouiw. 
puerdicOj  ditesco,  quiesco,  mifdsco.    These  are  formed  as  if  from 
a  ^veterare^  etc.,  which  however  does  not  actually  exist. 

Contrast  the  short  vowel  in  the  Greek  Kopi<rK<a,  ipia-KO). 


(6)  The    Jbrf-Class   of  verbs   forms  its   present  stem   by  Tod  pre- 
adding  jp,  ie  to  the  root,  which   generally  appears  in  the."*'^*'' 
reduced  form.     Thus — 

farc-io,  cf.  ^/)(i<r<ra)  for  ^paic-j(ci>. 

rug-io,  cf.  pvfo)  for  pvy-j^co. 

sal-io,  cf.  AAXofxai  for  a-oK-^o^fiai, 

ven-io  for  vm-io,  cf.  palvony  Indo-European  g-^^io, 

mug-io,  cf.  fivfw  for  fivy-j^w. 

sario,  cf.  (ralpoa, 

am-icire  for  am-icj|-ire,  cf.  iacio,  ob-icio. 

comperire,  beside  par-Sre. 

iacio,  cf.  JaTT-ro)  ^jaq. 
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But  the  forms  evenat^  advenat  in  Plautus  (cf.  Brix,  ad  TrinX.  41) 
are  aorist  presents  formed  with  the  simple  stem. 

Under  this  head  must  be  classed  a  variety  of  verbs  in  -ioy 
which  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

(i)  Badicals,  cupio,  fugio,  fodio,  pario^  etc. 
(ii)  Denominatives: — 

{a)  From  stems  in  -o-,  saevio,  servio,  largior,  etc. 
(b)  From  stems  in  -a-,  punio,  bullio. 
{c)  From  stems  in  -i-,  vestio,  finio,  sitio,  etc. 
(d)  From  stems  in  -2^-,  singultio. 
{e)  From  consonant-stems,  custodio,  impedio  (nutrio?). 
But  in  the  inflexion  of  these  words  we  get  a  constant  con- 
fusion between  the   simple  and  the  derived  stems.     Thus 
cap-is,  cap-il  (if  not  for  capi^es^  capi-et  as  reice  for  reiice)  seem 
to  be  formed  from  the  simple  stem  cap-,  not  from  the  secondary 
stem  capi-.     On  the  other  hand  the  stem  saevt-,  e.g.  in  saevio, 
has  passed  entirely  to  the  4th  conjugation  from  the  analogy 
of  stems  in  -i  like  audi-. 

GeneraUy  it  is  true  that  the  perfect  system  is  formed  from 
the  simple,  the  present  system  from  the  derived  stem  ;  thus  we 
have  salui  (stem  sal-),  but  salio  (stem  sali"),  sonui  (stem  Bon-), 
but  9onare  (stem  sond-). 

But  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  petivi  (stem  peli-)  beside 
pet-ire  and  in  pot-i-ri  beside  pott-tur.  Other  verbs  in  which 
this  confusion  of  simple  stems  and  stems  with  i  has  taken 
place  are  orior,  morior,  gradior,  fodio,  cupio.  In  pardre  beside 
parire,  we  have  two  distinct  stems  from  the  same  root,  each 
with  a  full  verbal  system. 

Under  the  head  of  the  ^o^-stems  must  also  be  put  the  whole 
of  the  verbs  of  the  so-called  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  third  whose  presents  end  in  -m. 
Thus— 

am-o  is  for  ama-j[o,  c£  Tifid-oi  for  rifiti-j^a). 
mone-o  is  for  mone-jjo,  cf.  ^iX^-o)  for  ^iXe-j^o). 
audi-o  is  for  audl-jio,  cf  Kovtoa  for  kovI-j^o). 
statuo  is  for  statu-j^o,  cf.  fi€dv-<o  for  ii€0v-jfiui. 

There  are  no  verbs  in  -00  in  Latin  corresponding  to  those  in 
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-00)   (-020))  in   Greek.      In   Latin  the  corresponding  forms 
appear  in  -do,  e.  g. — 

^iXJo)  :    pila-re. 

ip6'0}     :  ara-re. 

fevyoo)  :  juga-re. 

aegrdtu9  looks  like  a  past  part,  of  *aegroo. 

But  even  in  these  derived  verbs  we  get  a  variation  of  stem 
in  different  forms,  as  in— 

viole-ntus  and  viola-re. 

cale-ndae  and  cala-re« 

Xo^-o)  and  lava-re  or  lav-8re. 

nava-re  and  navT-re,  etc. 

Horreo,  torreo,  madeo,  oleo  seem  to  be  properly  verbs  in  -jp  or 
to  have  had  once  corresponding  forms  with  -jip  added  to  the 
simple  stem ;  cf.  Sanskrit  hfsy-ati,  thy-ati,  mady-ati,  S(ai  for 
dS-io)  {Mem.  Soc.  Ling,  iii.  279). 

With  regard  to  the  derived  verbs  in  -eo,  -to  it  may  be  noticed  that  they 
are  partly  derived  from  nouni  (Jlaveo,  Jlnio),  and  partly  causative  (moneOf 
topio),  and  that  of  denominative  verbs  those  in  -«•  are  intransitive  (e.g. 
albeo),  those  in  -ao  are  transitive  (denso). 

We  now  pass  to  the  Perfect  system,  with  which  must  be  Perfect 
classed  the  system  of  the  Sigmatic  Aorist.  System. 

The  reduplicated  perfect,  which  is  characteristic  of  Greeks  is  The  redu- 
comparatively  rare  in  Latin.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  p^ect. 
found: — pependi,   tetendi,   momordi,  totondi,   spopondi,   po- 
posci,  didicii  cucurri,  pupugi,  tutudi,  scicidi,  pepedi,  pepigi, 
tetigi,  cecini,  cecldi,   cectdi,  peperi,   fefelli,    peperci,   ste-t-i, 
de-d-i,  (tetuli),  (tetini),  bi-b-i,  sti-t-i,  didici. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  reduplication  is  not  peculiar  to  the  The  vowel 
perfect  system  in  the  verb,  but  is  also  found  in  the  present  ^tion"^  *" 
stem.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  vowel  in 
reduplication  was  originally  in  the  case  of  the  present  stem  i 
in  the  case  of  the  perfect,  e  (cf.  rC-Ori-fii  but  W-^ci-ica  K.  Z, 
XXV.  32,  74).  Forms  then  like  pu-pug-i  beside  pe-pig-i, 
spo-{s)pondi,  tno-mordi  beside  the  older  spepondi,  memordi  (Aul. 
Gell.  7.  9)  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  assimilation 
to  the  stemvowel,  or  as  Osthoff  {Z.  6.  d.  P.  271)  prefers 
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to  say,  momordi,  etc.,  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  pependi^ 
etc.,  where  the  vowel  of  stem  and  reduplication  happened 
to  be  identical.  In  composition  the  accent  of  the  perfect 
was  shifted  to  the  prefix,  and  i  consequently  became  I  {dSi 
but  reddidi). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  under  the  influence  of 
assimilation  we  find  i,  e>,  i«  as  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable,  we  never  find  a,  as  in  every  case  where  a  is  the  root 
vowel,  it  has  passed  in  the  unaccented  syllable  to  ^  or  i,  and 
in  this  case  the  e  of  the  reduplication  is  unchanged. 

In  the  case  of  didici  (for  d^-dec-i,  from  the  root  dec,  doe 
in  doceo)  the  ^  in  the  unaccented  syllable  becomes,  as  regularly, 
t ;  but  the  i  of  the  reduplication  may  be  due  rather  to  the 
vowel  in  disco  (for  di-dc'-sco)  than  to  direct  assimilation  with 
the  i  of  the  perfect  stem* 

Bi-b-i  seems  to  be  for  be-b-i  (cf.  ir^-7ra)-ica),  as  HUti  (which 
is  found)  for  steM  (Gell.  2.  14  ;  Neue,  ii.  460).  The  i  of  the 
reduplication  may  come  from  the  compounded  forms,  where 
it  would  be  unaccented  (cf.  plico  for  pleco,  Greek  irXiKO),  from 
tmplicOy  etc.  M,  U,  iv.  3,  note) ;  but  it  would  be  helped  by  the  % 
of  the  present. 

Loss  of  re-       It  would  Seem  from  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
in  La^^^  that,  except  in  those  stems  that  began  with  a  vowel,  redupli- 
cation must  once  have  been  universal  in  the  perfect-system. 
The  reasons  that  caused  it  generally  to  disappear  in  Latin  are 
doubtful,  but  the  following  theory  has  been  hazarded. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  active  and  the 
whole  of  the  middle  voice  of  the  perfect  originally  accented 
the  termination  and  therefore  took  the  reduced  root.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  root-syllable,  though  shortened,  yet 
remained  a  distinct  syllable,  the  reduplication  was,  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  one  syllable  further  from  the  accent  than  in  the 
singular  and  therefore  lost  its  vowel.  So  we  get  in  Sanskrit 
1st  sing,  ta-tdki-a,  3rd  plur.  tah-us,  for  t-tuh-us,  and  in  Latin 
ftdimus  iox  f-fid^i-mus,  Yromfidimm  is  then  formed  a  new 
singular /Wj,  while  on  the  other  haud  ce-cid^i-miis  will  be  a 
new  plural  on  the  analogy  of  ce^cid-i    It  is  supposed  that 
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traces  of  the  original  reduplication  in  such  types  survive  in  the 
double  consonants  of  re^ccidiy  re-pperiy  re-ce^cidimnf  by  loss 
of  the  reduplication  giving  re-c-cidimu^.  In  cases  like  ja^ 
gm-^us  (3rd  plur.  act.),  the  reduplication  was  protected  by  the 
two  following  consonants  and  therefore  remained.  With  this 
we  may  compare  the  Latin  y?em«*  for  fe-fc-imus.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  loss  of  the  reduplication  in  the  perfects  of  com- 
pound verbs  which  in  the  simple  form  are  trisyllabic  or  in 
some  persons  quadrisyllabic,  the  prefix  being  originally 
accented.  Thus  we  have  dtiigi,  6ccurri^  d^cidi,  dccidi,  but 
Utiffi,  etc.  (Z.  G.  d.  P,  236).  There  are  some  exceptions,  es- 
pecially with  the  compounds  of  curro  (Neue,  ii.  466  sqq.). 

The  theory  just  given  has  however  been  attacked  by  OstlioflF 
(M.  U.  iv.  Einleit.  p.  viii ;  Z,  G.  d,  P.  i,  sqq.),  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  Gothic  ist  plur.  setum  (  Vsed),  which  cannot,  by 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Gothic,  be  for  sest-nm,  se-^d-um.  He 
prefers  to  start  with  two  distinct  but  parallel  forms  of  the 
ist  plur.,  a  reduplicated  form  se-sd-i-muB^  which  will  answer 
to  the  Sk.  sedimd,  and  a  form  with  a  long  root- vowel,  sed-i-mM, 
which  gives  the  Gothic  setum.  This  latter  form  is  of  unex- 
plained origin^  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  forms  vidi^ 
otba,  vSda  point  to  an  original  type  of  the  perfect  which  was 
formed  without  reduplication  (see  also  p.  459).  The  Latin 
sedimus  phonetically  may  come  from  either  the  reduplicated  or 
the  non-reduplicated  form,  but  Osthofi*  gives  reasons  (p.  105) 
for  preferring  to  refer  it  to  the  latter.  Similarly  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  forms,  be-hhofdh-a  (=  w^-iroi^a)  and 
(hh)bhoj.da  (=  Goth.  baid)\  in  the  former  the  reduplication 
perhaps  bore  the  secondary  accent,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
unaccented.  With  sedimus  we  may  class  venim'uSy  clepimus, 
from  roots  ven^  clip. 

In  Greek,  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  regularly  form  the  The  Ang- 
perfect  by  means  of  the  temporal  augment,  that  is,  of  the  p^ect. 
syllabic  augment  which  by  a  pre-historic  contraction   has 
coalesced  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root.   It  is  possible  that 
traces  of  this  may  survive  in  Latin  in  the  forms  egi,  emi,  edi, 
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c(hepL     In  every  case  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  perfect  stem 
appears  in  Ablaut  II,  whereas  we  should  rather  have  expected 
(p.  485)  Ablaut  I  {e-dff'i).     But  on  this  point  see  p.  468. 
Perfects  We  now  come  to  those  perfects  which  are  formed  by  internal 

^^^  modifications  of  the  verbal  stem.  But  we  may  first  briefly 
intenial  notice  those  internal  modifications  which  accompany  redu- 
tion.  phcation. 

(i)  Re-  Roots  of  the  ^-series  originally  showed  8  in  the  singular 

P^ecti.  ^f  ^^®  perfect  active.  Thus  we  have  Tti-iroiOa  from  ^ir^iO 
(p.  485).  Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  may  be  seen  in 
Latin  in — 

mo-mord-i  from  an  obsolete  pres.  ^merdo  (cf.  a-ficpb-vos). 
tO'tond-i         „  „  *tendo, 

spo-pondi        „  „  ^gpendo  (cnrivhoi). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  spondeo,  iondeo^  mordeo  are  derived 
forms^  and  therefore  of  secondary  origin. 

Again,  me-min-it^   te-tin-it,  di-dic-it  may  possibly  be  for 

^mS-mon-ity  te-ton-ity  de-doc-it,  from  the  roots  men-  (mens), 

fen-  (ten-eo),  dec-  (dec-et).    So,  too,  pe-pul-i  (for  pe-pol^i,  */peU\ 

(ceycuUi  (for  ce-col-i,  Vcel)^  te-tul-i  (for  te-tol-i,  Vtel),     But 

the  last  three  are  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  vowel  change 

there  seems  to  be  due  merely  to  the  common  change  of  el  to 

ol  (ul)  in  Latin  (p.  189). 

(ii)  Non-         The  remaining  cases  of  internal  modification  of  the  stem 

l^^^'      often  present  great  diflSculties.     It  will  be  well  briefly  to 

Perfects,     classify  our  material  first,  before  discussing  it  in  detail. 

1.  The  three  roots  ending  in  long  vowels,  da-,  ftd-,  dhe-, 
preserve  the  original  non-thematic  forms  in  de-dt-mus  (to 
give),  sfe-li-mug,  de-dt-mus  (to  place,  in  ab-do,  etc.),  which  are 
for  de-dd-mos,  ste'Sta-mos,  de-dke-mos  (cf.  p.  336). 

2.  Roots  in  ei  have  the  strong  stem  in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  vtdi 
[F^lhoyLaCj,  tiqui  (Ae^TTO)).  In  the  former  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
original  reduplication  (cf.  Folba,  vMa),  but  to  liqui  correspond 
in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  reduplicated  forms  Xikonta,  rirSca, 
Contrast  f%di,  which  we  have  seen  (p.  456)  was  perhaps  once 
reduplicated,  and  in  which  the  root  only  appears  with  {. 
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3.  Roots  in  €jc  similarly  have  the  strong  stem  without  the 
rednpUcation  (Juffi  beside  ^«;y w,  Judi  beside  x^^^)«  On  the 
other  hand,  roots  that  contain  only  4  have  in  the  perfect 
a  with  reduplication  {tu-tud-i^  pu-pug-i), 

4.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  pependiy  tetendi,  pqposci  (for 
peporc-sc'i)  we  have  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  plural  and  has  been  extended  to  the  sin- 
gular. These  forms  would  then  stand  for  j)e-p^d-i,  le4nd-i, 
pe-pj^c-^C'i ;  but  there  are  so  few  certain  instances  of  an  Ablaut 
in  inflexion  in  Latin  that  it  is  safer  to  suppose  these  to  be 
formed  straight  from  the  present  stem.  Cucurri  may  possibly 
be  for  ie-ip-'i,  from  a  pres.  ierro  {=^querro,  curro;  cf.  eqniria 
for  equi-quiria), 

5.  The  form  sedimus,  from  a  root  sed-,  we  have  already  seen 
reason  to  believe  to  be  primitive  (p.  457),  and  with  this  we 
put  venimuSf  clepimus,  from  ^vSn,  VclSj), 

6.  Finally,  we  have  the  roots  of  which  the  presents  contain 
a  (aorist  presents).  These  form  their  perfects  in  three  different 
ways  — 

(i)  With  the  weak  root  reduplicated — ^in  pepigiy  cecini,  ceMiy 
tetigi,  (v.  p.  455). 

(ii)  With  the  strong  root  unreduplicated — scabo,  scdbL 

(iii)  With  a  long  e  in  the  stem — capio^  cepL 

With  these  last  we  may  class  the  anomalous  forms — fMio, 
fodi,  strido,  stridi,  cudo,  cudi,  vinco,  vici,  ico,  ici. 

The  perfects  of  the  types  9cd6i,  cepi  present  great  difficulty. 
The  most  typical  case  is  that  of  those  verbs  whose  presents 
show  &y  and  whose  perfects  show  e.     These  are — 

ef^i,  from  dgo  (an  aorist  present).  This  we  have  already 
explained  by  contraction  with  the  augment  (p.  457)« 

Jriffi,  pegi,  from  nasalised  presents. 

cepiyficijjeci,  co-epi  (Lucr.  4.  619),  from  ^(W?-presents. 

Now,  according  to  Osthoffs  theory  (p.  457),  venimus,  clepi^ 
mus^  sedimus^  beside  vinio^  cl^po,  9^deo,  represent  a  compara- 
tively primitive  Ablaut.  Beside  these  we  have  egi  from  ago, 
whose  long  vowel  may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  OsthoiF 
(Z.  G,  d,  P.  155,  262)  is  of  opinion  that  these  four  forms — all 
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words  in  constant  use — with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  and 
a  long  vowel  in  the  perfect,  were  the  models  on  which  all  per- 
fects with  a  long  vowel  corresponding  to  presents  with  a 
short  vowel  were  formed.  We  may  get  other  models  in  vldi 
(beside  video),  which  seems  primitive  (p.  457). 

We  have  therefore  the  Ablauts — &go  :  egi — vSnio  :  veni — 
clSpo  :  clepi — s6deo  :  sedi — Itnquo  :  liqui — video  :  vidi.  And 
these  may  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  type  on  which  were 
modelled — ^*odio  :  5di — c&veo  :  cavi — fiiveo :  favi — scS,bo  :  scabi 
— l&vo  :  lavi — p&veo :  pavi — foveo  :  fovi — fttgio  :  fugi  (though 
this  last  may  perhaps  be  an  original  Ablaut,  see  p.  459))  etc. 

The  remaining  perfects,  Jregi^  pegi,  cepi,  feci,  jeci,  co-eply 
which  show  a  vowel  differing  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
from  that  in  the  present  stem,  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
ago^  egi,  but  some  of  them  at  any  rate  admit  of  a  different 
explanation  (p.  456). 

The  The  last  group  of  perfect-stems  in   Latin   is  formed  by 

i^®.,,-  means  of  the  addition  to  the  root  of  (i)  -*/  or  (ii)  -vi,  -ui. 

We  will  consider  first  the  Perfect  in  -*i,  the  usual  form  in 
roots  ending  with  a  guttural,  labial,  or  dental,  and  occurring 
in  some  roots  ending  with  -*  or  -m  (premo,  sumo,  tem-no). 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  the  Latin  perfect  in  -^i  closely 
resembles  the  Greek  sigmatic  aorist — that  deic-si,  e.  g.  is 
analogous  to  ^-fieiK-or-a.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  person- 
endings  in  the  two  languages  are  very  different. 

The  whole  question  has  been  treated  of  by  Brugmann 
{M.  U.  iii.  16).  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  suffix  -*,  -is  is 
characteristic  of  the  aorist  system,  and  has  only  got  into  the 
perfect  by  a  confusion  of  the  two  tenses. 

Thus  in  Greek,  ■^hi{(r)a  is  a  sigmatic  aorist  corresponding 
to  Sk.  dvedisam.  Its  optative  is  (f )€i6c(<r)^iyi;,  (f  )€i6e(<r)-r-fxer, 
the  last  form  corresponding  to  Latin  perf.  subj.  videnmus. 
Videnmus,  which  is  also  found,  owes  its  short  ^  to  the  future 
perfect.  The  singular  of  viderimus  should  be  veidesiem^  but 
the  weak  optative  suffix  has  been  extended  throughout,  as  in 
9lm  for  and  beside  siem. 
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The  fut.  exactum  videro  (for  veideso)  is  in  form  an  aor.  subj., 
corresponding  to  the  Gk.  F€ihi{(r)<t),  Sk.  ^v^difd('ni)  (Whitney, 
Si.  Gr.  §  906).  Then  videris,  viderit  will  be  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  the  corresponding  forms  vMUas^  vedisat.  In  the 
plural  the  true  forms  are  viderlmuSy  viderilis,  ^viderunt.  The 
two  first  correspond  to  Gk.  aor,  subjunctive  of  the  type  iftvkii^' 
opiej;,  with  a  short  thematic  vowel.  Fiderimus  is  found  in  this 
tense,  but  is  due  to  the  optative  form  (perf.  subj.).  Similarly 
viderint^  the  ordinary  3rd  plur.  fut.  pf.,  is,  properly,  optative. 
The  true  form  viderunt  would  correspond  to  Sk.  tSdimn  {yeid- 

Accordingly,  videro,  viderim  are,  properly,  aorists  subj.  and 
opt.,  and  stand  for  veideso,  veidesim. 

The  Latin  2nd  plur.  of  the  perf.  ind.  vidis-tis  corresponds  to 
Sk.  dvedif'(a,  from  1st  sing,  dvedisam,  and  is  therefore  a 
sigmatic  aorist.  The  2nd  sing,  vidis-ti  has  apparently  added 
to  the  stem  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  the  perfect  termination  -ti. 
The  true  aorist  form  would  have  been  {e)veid'i9-s  (Sk.  dvedis). 
By  a  converse  process  iSeif-e  has  taken  the  perfect  termination, 
but  remained  aoristic  in  sense.  The  correct  form  would  have 
been  *rt€iic-<r-r. 

The  3rd  plur.  vid-ir-unt  is  for  veid-es-^l,  but  the  termination 
is  'Ont  rather  than  -enl,  on  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  sys« 
tem,  just  as  suni  (s-^t)  is  for  *sent,  ed-unt  (ed-gt)  for  *edent,  or 
as  in  Greek  we  get  cItt-oi;  beside  elTr-oy.  If  videre  is  for  vid-er- 
e{nt),  it  may  show  the  original  vowel  of  the  termination,  but 
see  p.  466. 

Again  as  by  the  side  of  era  which  is  properly  subjunctive 
(Gk.  I(<r)a),  ft))  there  existed  a  future-perfect  form  videro,  it  was 
natural  that  eram  should  produce  a  form  videram,  and  so 
vidissem,  vidisse  sprang  up  on  the  analogy  of  e98em,  esse.  That 
the  pluperf.  indie,  and  subj.  and  perf.  infin.  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  is  indicated  by  the  fiact  that  they  have 
no  corresponding  forms  in  the  Italian  dialects,  which  however 
possess  forms  analogous  to  the  future  perfect  and  perfect 
subjunctive. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  the  root  vid-  we  see  throughout  a  con- 
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fusion  between  the  sigmatic  aorist  and  the  perfect.     Other 
instances  of  this  confusion  are  plentiful.     We  may  compare 

deixi :  lb€i(a — pexi :  liref a — -plexi :  iTrXef a lexi :  iXef a — mansi^ 

cf.  i<l>Yjva  for  i<l>av'cra — clau(d)n,  cf.  Ix€(8)<ra,  etc. 

Similarly  dixo,  dixim  are  conjunctive  and  optative  forms  of 
the  sigmatic  aorist  stem,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  syncopated 
for  ^dixiso,  *dixisim.     But  from  dixim  was  formed  dixem  on 
the  analogy  of  amdssem  (which  is  syncopated  from  amavissem) 
beside  amassim, 

Amasso  and  amassim^  etc.,  are  clearly  also  conjunctive  and 
optative  forms  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ;  but  the  double  -m-  is,  so 
far,  unexplained,  though  it  seems  to  find  its  parallel  in  Celtic. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  these  words  may  be,  they  served  as  the 
type  for  capesso,  facesso^  etc. 

Dixe  (Plant,  ap.  Nan,  105.  23)  is  usually  compared  with 
dei^ai,  but  deiK-<rai  is  not  itself  a  distinctively  aorist  form, 
the  <r  belonging  to  the  infinitive  termination,  and  -<rai 
corresponding  to  -se  (-re)  in  esse^  da-re,  fo-re,  vive-re.  In 
Greek  bel^ai  only  passes  into  the  aorist  system  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  -<ra.  More  strictly  it  is  a  non-thematic 
present  infinitive.  Cf.  traxe,  scripse  (Aen.  5.  786,  Auson. 
Sap,  1). 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  addition  of  -es-  or  -*-  to  form 
the  aorist  stem  as  used  indifierently.  But  the  only  true 
aorists  in  Greek  in  which  the  addition  of  -es-  (as  distinct  from 
-*-)  can  be  shown  to  be  original  are  jif8-€(<r)-a  (for  ^-f  €i8-€<r-a) 
and  ^-€(<r)-a  (if  this  is  rightly  analysed  as  ^-ej(-c<r-a).  In 
Latin,  corresponding  to  these  we  have  veid-es^  and  ei^is-  (in 
^-er-o,  t-i9'fi,  with  dissimilation  of  the  vowels  and  shortening 
of  the  root-diphthong  before  the  following  vowel). 

We  may  therefore  put  together— 

veideS'  f €i8-€<r-  Sk.  ved-^i-f-, 

ei'iS'  €J-€<r-  „    ay-is-. 

These  two,  according  to  Brugmann,  formed  the  model  on 
which  all  other  forms  with  the  suffix  -es-  were  made,  e.g. 
fu-er-o  (for  an  earlier  ^fu-s-o,  Umbrianyw-*-^,  Greek  l^w-<r-a), 
iabti-er-o,  etc. 
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On  these  assumptions  the  following  chronological  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  Latin  perfect  in  -*/  has  been  given  by 
Bragmann : — 

First  Peeiod.     Perfect  and  Aorist  forms  distinct. 

In  the  perfect^  the  2nd  sing,  added  ^ti  immediately  to  the 
stem,  the  2nd  plur.  added  -^/*,  visti,  vistis  (cf  otcr-Ooj  r<r-rc). 
The  perfect  subj.  must  have  existed  in  a  form  corresponding  to 
the  Osc&nfe/acid,  Sk.  opt.  ririeydt,  vavrtydt  (Whitney,  §  812). 

Aorist  in  -is-,  Fidero,  viderim,  ab-iero,  -ierim  (subj.  and  opt.), 
would  be  already  in  existence.  The  corresponding  indicatives 
would  be  (e)-veid'is'i^,  [eyei-is-fg,, 

Aorist  in  -*-.  The  2nd  plur.  ending  -tis  was  still  added  to 
the  stem,  as  deic-s^tis.  The  type  amasso,  amassifn^  and  a  corres- 
ponding indicative  {amass)v  ?)  already  existed. 

Second  Period.  The  distinction  of  meaning  between  the 
perfect  and  aorist  begins  to  be  lost,  and  the  forms  of  the  aorist 
in  'is-  penetrate  to  the  perfect. 

Forms  of  the  type  vidi^  ot5a,  veda^  take  -w-  permanently  in 
the  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  and  3rd  plur.,  and  thus  instead  of  the 
original  2  sing,  and  plur.  vis-ti^  vis-tis  (cf.  ot<r-^a,  Icr-n^  we 
get  vidiS'tiy  vidis-tis.  So  in  the  reduplicated  perfect  stems 
we  get  tu-tud'iS'ti,  te-tond-is-tiy  etc.  Forms  like  videram, 
vidisse,  vidissem  arise  by  the  side  of  videro,  on  the  analogy  of 
eram,  esse,  essem  beside  ero ;  and  then  this  type  is  extended  to 
all  verbs,  and  we  getfu-er-o,  habu-is-se,  etc. 

Third  Period.  The  forms  of  the  aorist  in  -s-  penetrate  to  the 
perfect  system,  deic-s-tis  produces  a  singular  deic-s-ti  on  the 
analogy  of  vidisti  beside  vidistis.  Then  dixisti,  dixero,  dixissem 
are  produced  on  the  analogy  of  vidisti,  videro^  vidissem,  the 
stem  being  taken  as  dix-,  not  dic^ ;  the  forms  dixero,  dixissem 
remain  by  the  side  of  dixo,  dixim.  But  amasso,  amassim,faxo, 
faxim  never  passed  into  the  perfect  system. 

Dixisti  [deic-S'iS'ti)  like  dixero  [deic-s-is-o)  takes  the  signs 
both  of  the  -*-  and  of  the  -w-  aorist.  We  may  compare  for 
the  doubling  of  the  formative  suffix  the  whole  group  of  Sk. 
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aorists  in  -«>-  a^^d  forms  like  dic-ti^ta-re,  rp^ra-ro-s,  ^o-oKi- 

The  long  root  vowel  of  some  perfects  in  -«  is  difficult. 
Priscian,  9.  28,  says,  '  in  --xi  terminantia  praeteritum  perfectom 
jjndM  g^  III*«  et  IV***  conjagationis  inveniontur,  et  tunc 
tantum  natara  quoque  producunt  paenultimam  quando  sit  e, 
ut  rigo^  rexi.^  It  is  supposed  that  the  e  is  due  to  the  original 
non^sigmatic  perfect  (e.  g.  *reffi,  parallel  to  wrfi),  of  which 
traces  survive  in  collegimus  beside  intelleximus  (Z.  0,  d.  P, 

So  dimsimuSf  suximu8,ges9imuSy  etc.,  which^  if  sigmatic  aorists, 
at  any  rate  owe  their  long  vowel  to  the  type  sedi^  tndi. 

In  some  few  cases  we  get  true  perfect  forms  preserved  side 
by  side  with  forms  containing  the  aorist  -«-.  Thus  pupugi 
Bini  punxi,  pepigi  and  panzi,  peperci  and  parai, 

Osthoff  {Z.  G.  d.  P,  p.  219)  takes  dixem,  dixe  to  be  synco- 
pated forms,  like  amasgem,  amassCy  by  the  side  of  the  true 
aorists  dixo^  dixim,  and  holds  that  on  the  analogy  of  these 
last  were  formed  amasso,  amamm.  Then  from  amdsBO,:  amdre 
would  be  formed  proAibesso,  licessit  (Neue,  ii.  542) :  prohibere^ 
licere.  Further  lacesso  :  lacuit  (in  e-licuil)  corresponds  to 
licesso  :  licvil,  and  finally  lacio  :  lacesw  corresponds  to  facio^ 
capio  ifacesso,  capesso. 

Perfect  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Latin  perfect  in  -vi. 

m  -pt.  ipi^^  -g  ^^^  ^f  ^1^^  most  difficult  questions  in  all  Latin  mor- 

phology. It  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Osthoff,  Z,  G. 
d,  P.  p.  251  sqq.     His  theory  is  briefly  this; — 

^  The  same  doubling  of  a  significant  element  appears  in  many  different 
languages.     We  may  compare — 

plusieurs  ==  pluriores. 

mehrere  «=  English  mo-re,  where  mo  is  already  a  comparative. 

nlmmermehr — nie  mehr  mehr. 

gen.  plur.  un8-(e)r-er,  eu-(e)r-er. 

gegessen  ^  ge-ge^eesen. 

ver^freesen  »  ver-ver-essen. 

dedans  sde  de  ante  intuB. 

de  devant-*de  de  ab  ante. 
Yedic  va9ftsai  for  va^  (stem  ya9i). 
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There  are  certain  Latin  perfects  in  -vi  (movi,  vovi,  cavi^favi^ 
juviy  expavi,  lavi)  where  the  v  is  not  formative  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  verbal-stem.  To  these  correspond  past  participles 
where  the  termination  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  On 
the  analogy  of  this  type  the  perfect  in  -vi  was  extended  to 
all  verbs  where  the  participle  was  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
that  is,  because  fovi,  movi,  juvi,  etc.,  had  participles  folus, 
motus,  julus,  so  from  the  participles  amdtus^  fletu%y  scitus^ 
ndtu9,  etc.,  were  formed  new  perfects  amdvi,  flevi^  sciviy 
noviy  etc. 

In  the  case  of  ctvi,  wi,  qulvi  the  past  participles  are  cUudy 
?/w*,  qmluSf  but  the  long  vowel  of  the  majority  of  the  rest  of 
the  verbal  forms  caused  the  new  perfects  also  to  take  a  long 
vowel.  The  older  perfects  are  seen  in  -c*i,  -^i,  -quU^  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  syncopated  forms. 

Pdvi  is  due  to  the  old  participle  ^pd-tu^,  with  a  long 
vowel  as  in  pdbulum. 

Again  the  similarity  of  se-men  to  no-men^  fld-^men  produced 
the  new  perfect  %evi  as  parallel  to  noviyjldvi.  Then  in  its  turn 
the  paradigm  camevi,  consitus  became  a  model  for  oblevi^  ob- 
UtuSy  and  that  again  for  ^crtno^  crevi,  *cntus.  When  in  the 
last  case  the  present  cemo  was  adopted  from  the  compound 
forms  secernOy  etc.,  this  in  its  turn  became  a  model  for  spemo, 
sjprevi. 

This  theory  is  worked  out  by  Osthoff  with  an  ingenuity 
and  wealth  of  illustration  to  which  we  cannot  do  justice  here. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  presumes  a  regular  gradation  of 
analogical  formations  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  in. 

A  totally  new  theory  has  been  since  put  forward  by  Schulze 
(JT.  Z.  xxviii.  a66),  who  explains  the  perfect  in  -vi  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  perf.  part,  with  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.     He  argues  as  follows : 

In  Latin  the  perf.  part.  neut.  of  a  root  se  would  be 
represented  by  *seves  (compare  Greek  elh-FSs,  but  the  e  is 
probably  the  original  vowel  of  the  neuter  termination,  cf.  irXeiv 
=  TT\i€v  beside  irXiov,  K,  Z,  xxvi.  329).  Similarly  we  should 
get  a  form  ^amdves,  etc. 

Hh 
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Now  compounding  this  as  a  stable  element  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  root  es  we  g&t — 

(i)  siveS'Smos,  seves^tis,  seves-esdm^  ^eves-^es^em,  seves-eso. 
The  last  three,  containing  two  consecutive  syllables  identical 
in  form,  will  lose  one  (p.  22o)  and  pass  into — 

(ii)  stveidm,  sevessem,  seveso. 

Then  the  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable  before  a  double  con- 
sonant will  pass  into  i  (contrast  ^sse),  and  we  shall  have — 

(iii)  sivimtts^  sevislis,  ^everam,  sevusemy  sivero. 

(For  sevesmos  becoming  sevimus  y,  p.  213  and  K,  Z,  xxvii. 

It  is  possible  to  explain  on  the  same  principle  the  3rd  plur., 
only  we  must  suppose,  as  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  this 
form  was  from  the  first  expressed  without  the  copula,  on  the 
model  of  Aosles  victi  for  Aostes  victi  sunt.  For  from  a  masc.  nom. 
sing,  amaves  we  should  get  a  dual  amaves-e  and  a  plural  amaves^ 
6'.?(cf.  maids  :  maidres),w)iich  would  become  amavere^^amaveret. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Quintilian  (i.  5.  42)  says  that  some 
scholars  considered  amavere  as  a  dual  ^.  By  the  side  of  these 
there  may  have  grown  up  an  analogical  form  amavSront  (for 
amdv^sont),  on  the  model  of  amdvtmus  (for  amdv^smai). 

We  should  then  get  side  by  side — *amaveres,  amavere,  ama^ 
veront.  The  language  as  developed  combined  these  various 
forms,  and  took  for  3rd  plur.  amavere,  *amav^ont,  amaveront. 
The  long  e  tended  to  take  the  short  termination,  the  short  e 
the  long  termination;  cf.  stetere  but  steterunL 

The  sing,  amavi,  amavisti,  amavit  would  then  be  by  analogy, 
though  the  -i  is  still  unexplained  (p.  468). 

According  therefore  to  Schulze's  theory  the  perfect  in  -w 
is  nothing  but  2k  pis  aller,  a  periphrastic  tense  substituted  for 
the  regular  perfect,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  had  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  a  periphrastic  tense,  however,  in  which  the 
first  element  is  stable,  and  unaffected  by  all  relations  of  person 

^  Cf.  Nene,  ii.  391,  who  quotes  the  old  aathorities  for  this  opinion.  Havet 
(in  Arck,  fUr  lat  Lex.  iii.  558)  sees  a  trace  of  the  use  as  a  dual  in  the 
didasoalia  to  Terence,  e.  g./ecere  Q.  Fabius  Maximum  P.  Cornditu  JfricanuM 
in  that  of  the  Adelphi. 
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or  number,  such  periphrastic  tenses  tending  to  become  crystal- 
lised in  some  one  form.  Cf.  C.  Gracchus*  credo  ego  inimicos  hoc 
dicturum  e9se.    (Neue,  ii.  380.) 

From  the  perfects  in  -vi  cannot  well  be  separated  the  The  Per- 
forms in  'Ui.    We  may  distinguish  two  sets  of  cases —  ^^^  "^  '**' 

(i)  Those  in  which  the  u  belongs  to  the  verb-stem. 

(ii)  Those  in  which  the  u  is  confined  to  the  perfect. 

(i)  Root  verbs  like  ruo,  nuo,  pluit,  luo  naturally  make  the 
perfects  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -t,  and  so  we  get  rut, 
nut,  ^plui,  lui,  etc.  On  these  are  modelled  the  denominatives 
of  the  type  meluo,  fnetui,  and  also  those  verbs  forming  the 
present  stem  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -nu  (fifth  Sanskrit 
class),  as  tni-nu-o,  ster^nu^o  (cf.  Trrip^w-fiai).  The  long  vowel 
of  the  Old  Latin  fuU,  pluit  (Neue,  ii.  497,  597)  is  on  the 
analogy  of  l^go :  %i,  imo :  emi,  etc. 

(ii)  In  other  cases  -«i  may  be  derived  from  older  ^vi. 

The  perfects  of  the  type  genui  correspond  always  to  a 
participle  in  -ttm  (genUus,  older  ^genetus,  cf.  y€V€'n/i,  genetivns, 
genetriw).  This  participle  would  naturally  correspond  to  a 
perfect  ^gene-viy  which  by  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology  would 
become  ^gM-vi  and  genui  (cf.  dh>m  for  *d^ndv0y  vidua  for 
vtddva,  fi'FC6'€F'0s). 

Again  dSmttus  will  represent  an  older  dimdtos  (cf.  d-dci/ma- 
Tos\  whence  was  formed  domui  on  the  analogy  of  the  type 
genittis :  genui. 

Then  domdre :  domui  would  be  the  model  of  necare :  necui 
(though  eneclu9),secare :  *^<?«i  (though  sectus\slBomonere :  monui, 
oidocere :  docui  (though  doclus),  SLuigefi^re :  genui,  oiserere :  serui 
(though  exserlus),  can^re  :  canui  (Neue,  ii.  476)  (though  cantus), 
velle :  volui  (though  there  is  no  supine  and  the  infin.  is  dif- 
ferent). Further  from  elicio,  eli^ui^  elicilus  we  may  get  rapio, 
rapui  (though  raplus),  and  Mpio,  sapui  (though  no  supine). 
Finally  the  yorf- verbs  with  infinitives  in  -^re  may  have  influ- 
enced those  with  infinitives  in  "Ire,  and  so  we  get  aperui, 
salui,  amicui  (Z.  6.  d.  P,  253  sq.). 

Po^ui  may  have  originated  from  an  idea  that  the  participle 

Hha 
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was  poS'itns  not  po-ntus,  whence  pos-ui  was  formed  as  dom-iiu9 
from  dom-ui.    The  truer  perf.  appears  in  posivi. 

The  In-  The  great  question  in  the  inflexion  of  the  perfect  is  the 

thePerfect.  final  -t  of  the  1st  sing.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  -^  of  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  forms.  It  is  however  identified  by  Osthoff*  (Z,  O,  d. 
P.  191)  with  the  Sanskrit  -/  of  the  perfect  middle  ;  so  tutudi 
=  Sanskrit  tutud^y  scicidi = ci^cAid-^,  dedi = dad^y  steti = ta-stM, 
reliqui=riricey  vidi^vividS,  There  is  no  difficulty  as  fer  as 
meaning  goes  in  the  middle  form ;  sedi,  Sanskrit  9edS^  may  be 
*I  have  seated  myself.*  Compare  the  Greek  ij/txai,  riaraiy 
iT€(f>vyfjL4vos,  etc. 

But  what  is  this  original  diphthong  ?  The  Slavonic  lan- 
guages show  that  it  cannot  be  ei ;  it  might  be  oi  (cf.  is-ti 
beside  rol),  but  is  more  probably  -ai  (cf.  Sanskrit  -^e,  -fe= 
Greek  -o-at,  -rat).  That  at  in  an  unaccented  syllable  may 
become  in  Latin  t  is  proved  by  qiuLero\cdnquiro\  m^nsai^=z 
mSnn%  (cf.  Osc.  diumpais)  «,  Osc.  svae  ;  ium-iy  xafi-aly  etc. 

The  original  paradigm  from  the  ^vid-  would  seem  to  have 
been — 

1st  sing,  veida     2nd  sing,  voista     3rd  sing,  voide. 
Plur.         vtdmus  vUtis, 

Middle     vidai  vismi. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  ?-stems  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  perf.  sing,  is  S  (p.  419).  But  it  is  possible  that 
i  always  appeared  in  the  ist  person,  for  Vedic  Sanskrit  here 
always  shows  a  in  an  open  syllable  {caidra,  jagdma)y  whereas 
the  representative  of  European  ^  in  an  open  syllable  is  a  (De 
Sauss.  p.  72 ;  Z.  G,  d.  P.  61).  If  this  is  so,  we  should  have 
primitive  I.-E.  veida,  voista.  The  ^  is  extended  in  Greek  (ot5a, 
oto-^a),  the  i  in  Latin  (veida,  veista) ;  -to  in  veis-ta  stands  for 
'tAa  after  the  sibilant. 

The  middle  2nd  pers.  vi^Mi  became  vis-tai  on  the  analogy 
of  the  active,  and  then  -di-  was  inserted  on  the  analogy  of 
vi-diy  vi-di-mnSy  etc.,  and  we  get  vi-disti  (cf.  ipviat  for  ^ipaan 
on  analogy  of  ipvds).     In  this  way  the  s  of  vidisti,  vidistis 
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came  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  termination,  though 
really  part  of  the  stem  (bat  see  p.  461). 

The  3rd  sing,  seems  to  have  originally  ended  in  -et  {d.fuety 
dedety  Neue,  ii.  442),  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  Biet^  ponebdt^ 
etc.   The  i  of  the  classical  3rd  pers.  would  come  from  ist  sing. 

The  other  forms  have  been  considered  above. 

On  the  fut.  and  impf.  in  -i-  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Future 
The  future  in  -J-  has  a  correspondiug  form  in  Celtic,  and  J^^  i^j*^ 
forms  a  stroug  argument  for  closely  connecting  the  Italian 
and  Celtic  &milies.     The  imperf.  in  -i-  is  a  unique  formation, 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  language. 

The  traditional  explanation  is  that  the  -i-  is  a  relic  of  the 
Vbku^  and  that  are-bo^dre-bkud,  where  are  may  conceivably 
be  an  infinitive  form,  such  as  is  supposed  to  survive  in  Lu- 
cretius,/ac/^  are  (6.  962).  But  this  is  not  satisfactory,  even 
if  we  go  on  to  connect  -bam  of  impf.  for  bhudm  with  t-c^iJiy-j;. 
Nothing  approaching  to  a  solution  has  yet  been  discovered. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  Latin 
moods,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  already. 

The  only  conjunctive  of  the  non-thematic  system  surviving  xhe  Con- 
in  Latin  is  the  form  ero  for  ^eso^  beside  the  Greek  l(<r)a)  c^,  i^i^ctive. 
Sanskrit  as-d'(ni).     Of  this  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  447). 

In  the  thematic  conjugation  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
present  subjunctive  is  a.  Thus  in  Indo-European  we  should 
have  an  indie,  bher-e-ti,  a  conj.  bher-d-tiy  to  which  last  corre- 
sponds loiim  ferdt.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Ablaut  ^,  e 
(indie.)  :  d  (conj.)  is  identical  with  that  of  ekuo-^  eij^e-  (masc.)  : 
eiud'  (fem.).     {M.  U,  ii.  1 24.) 

In  the  aor.  subj.  on  the  other  hand  the  thematic  vowel  is  iS,  ^, 
which  is  kept  in  videro,  etc.,  the  subj.  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ; 
cf.  Greek  (f>vki$ofjL€Vy  etc.  (v.  p.  461). 

The  mood-sign  of  the  optative  of  non-thematic  verbs  is  in  The  Opu- 
the  singular  -i^-,  in  the  plural,  where  the  accent  rests  on  the  ^^^^ 
person-ending,  -«-  {K.  Z.  xxiv.  303).     In  thematic  verbs  the 
mood-sign  is  -i-. 
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Thus  tHe  primitive  inflexion  of  the  optative  of  the  root 
ei-  was— 


Sing.                t-ie-m 

Greek     €(<r)-fij-v 

€{(r)-lri'S 

€(<r)-rij-(r). 

Latin      s-ie-m 

s-ii^ 

i'ie-t. 

Sanskrit  s-ya-m 

#.ya-* 

i-yd't. 

Plur.                s^i-wds 

S'i^t^ 

9'1-nt, 

Greek    ^(<r)-t-/xci; 

^((r)-t-r€ 

c(cr)-t-(cr). 

Latin     s-i-mus 

i-i'tia 

*-i-«^. 

The  weak  form  has  been  universalised  in  the  classical  Latin 
9tm^  m,  9it  {At), 

Precisely  similar  are  vel-i-m^  nol'l-m^  mdl-i-m^ed-i'^,  du^tn 

(cf.  bO'l'lJL€v). 

Forms  like  demus,  stemus,feremns  (which  though  used  as  a 
ftiture  is  clearly  similar  to  the  other  two)  are  doubtful.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  demus,  stemus  can  have  originated  from 
^dd-t-mjis,  ^st&'t-mus  (boificv,  aralfi€v),  Inferemus  it  is  possible 
we  may  go  back  to  a  iorm /(sr^o-i'tnui  (cf.  <l>if>-0'L^fi€v)^  where  for 
oi  passing  into  e  we  may  compare  ploirume  (Inscr.)  for  plu- 
rimiy  plurimoi.  But  here  oi  is  final,  and  in  the  same  word  we 
have  a  medial  oi  which  does  not  become  e. 

On  the  whole  no  explanation  yet  given  can  be  considered 
satisfactory.  But  the  fact  that  Cato  wse&ferem^  audiem  seems 
to  show  that  the  e  is  at  any  rate  not  due  to  the  final  a  of 
the  stem  of  the  ist  conjugation.  The  Oscan  termination 
of  pres.   conj.  of  ist  conjugation  is  -aiem^  -ait,  -^id  (Neue, 

ii.  443)- 

Forms  like/axim,  viderim  have  been  given  above. 

The  *  imperfect  subjunctives '  of  non-thematic  verbs,  ddrem, 

fdrem^  sfdrem,  seem   to   have   been   originally  formed   from 

the  stem  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  on  the  analogy  of  s^ie^m^ 

to  which  they  owe   their  <?,  which   in  this  case  has  been 

extended  to  the  plural  {daremus  for  d9^S'e-mti9).     We  should 

expect  a  long  vowel  in  the  singular,  a  short  vowel  in  the 

plural,   and   this   seems   to    be   indicated   by   the   varying 

quantity  of  d&rem  and  stdrem,  of  which  the  latter  represents 

the  singular,  the  former  the  plural  form  of  the  root. 
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We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  system  of  the  Imperative.         The  Im- 

All  imperatives  in  Latin,  with  the   single  exception   of  ^*®^**^** 
memento   {nie'mn-tod)^  are  formed    from    the    present    stem. 
We  have  therefore  nothing  answering  to  the  aor.  imper.  of 
Greek. 

The  ordinary  and  sing,  imperative  of  thematic  verbs  con- 
sists simply  of  the  theme  with  -i  as  the  thematic  vowel. 
Thus  reg-e,  amd  (ama-i-e),  etc.  The  long  vowels  of  sM,  ddj  i, 
may  be  on  the  analogy  of  the  imperatives  of  the  thematic 
system.  Noli  may  possibly  owe  its  ^  to  the  conjunctive  (opta- 
tive) form  nollm. 

On  the  other  forms  of  the  imperative  we  may  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  on  p.  433.  If  what  is  there  remarked  is  correct, 
we  must  allow  free  play  to  analogy  in  the  various  persons, 
numbers,  and  tenses  of  this  mood.  Fehunto  will  be  formed 
from  vehito  on  the  analogy  of  vehunt  beside  veAit^  and  vehi-- 
tote  on  the  analogy  of  veAite  (injunctive  in  origin),  beside 
veke. 

The  forms  staminOy  /amino  will  not  then  (as  Corssen 
thought)  be  singulars  ot/amini,  etc.,  standing  for  *famino9, 
but  be  new  formations  on  the  analogy  of  stMo,  etc.,  just  as 
the  new  Greek  middle  imperatives  <l>€pia0(ay  <l>ip€a'$€,  <l>€pi<rOa)v 
are  formed  simply  on  the  analogy  of  the  actives  <l>ip€T€, 
<f>€pir<ay  <l>€p6vT(av. 

The  2nd  sing,  of  the  passive  imperative  is  identical  with 
the  present  infinitive  active.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  in 
origin  identical  with  the  Greek  middle  forms,  and  sequere  has 
been  compared  to  Ittov  (^Treo-o).  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is 
the  final  -S  in  Latin,  which  can  hardly  represent  an  original  -d. 
We  may  draw  attention  to  the  similar  case  in  Greek,  where 
the  1st  aor.  infin.  act.  and  imperative  middle  are  identical  in 
form,  though  not  in  accent. 

The  2nd  plur.  imper.,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  is 
nothing  but  a  participial  form,  used  apparently  as  an  ex- 
clamation (k€y6fi€voij  legimijii).  The  3rd  sing,  and  plur.  are 
simply  the  corresponding  active  forms  with  the  addition  of 
the  passive  suffix  -r.    But  that  this  was  not  always  a  necessary 
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addition  is  proved  by  the  forms  nitito,  censento  quoted  p.  434. 
{M,  U.  i.  163  ;  iii,  i ;  K.Z.  xxvii.  17a.) 

The  Infini-      The  termination  of  the  infinitive  is  clearly  ^se,  which  after 
tive.  vowels  becomes  of  course  -re.    So  we  get  es-^e,  vel-le  (for  vel-^e, 

as  collum  for  *col^um),  fer-rey  da-re^  age-re^  etc.     Paul.  Fest. 
68.  13  preserves  the  -*-  between  vowels  in  dasi  for  dari. 

The  final  -e  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  is  perhaps  sometimes 
long  (though  most  of  the  instances  have  been  altered  by  the 
editors),  and  the  corresponding  form  in  Greek  shows  the  diph- 
thong -at.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  here  as  elsewhere  we 
get  a  confusion  between  the  functions  of  the  dative  and  the 
locative,  so  that  vivere  will  be  a  dative  corresponding  to  Sk. 
jivas^  (I.-E.  gigue^ai),  viver^,  a  locative,  standing  for  vive^, 
with  the  final  -?  becoming  -^,as  in  tnare  for  ^marl.  The  same 
confusion  may  possibly  be  seen  in  Greek,  where  we  have  h6\jL€v- 
ot  (dative)  and  h6yi.€v  (said  to  be  for  fiofxf I'-t,  locative)  (cf.  p.  438). 
It  would  seem  that  the  infinitive  passive  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  corresponding  active  form  with  e :  monere  and 
moneri  are  only  different  ways  of  writing  the  same  word ;  and 
we  &nA.fiere  (insc.  fierei)  beside  fieri  (Neue,  ii.  334).  Eventu- 
ally one  form  was  in  practice  appropriated  to  the  active,  the 
other  to  the  middle,  but  no  difference  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  origin  of  the  two  forms.  And  indeed  in  itself  the 
infinitive  is  neither  active  nor  passive,  its  meaning  in  any 
given  passage  being  determined  by  the  context.  It  is  equally 
possible  to  say  Oavfia  Ib^lv  and  Oavfia  Ihia-Oai. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  infinitives  ended  origin- 
ally not  in  -se  but  in  -tf.  In  Latin  we  get  cale-facio,  made- 
facioy  which  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  caUre  facioy  etc. ;  and 
the  Lucretian  facit  are  (6. 964)  is  made  much  more  intelligible 
if  we  can  suppose  are  to  be  an  old  infinitive.  Now  in  the 
Veda  we  get  forms  like  dje  (Whitney,  8h.  Gr.  §  970  a),  which 
correspond  to  a  Latin  *age  or  agu  We  should  then  get  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  similar  to  that  between  monere  and  moneri,  so 
that  age-re  would  be  used  actively,  agi  passively. 

The  passive  infinitive  in  -ier  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
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explained,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  ordinary  infinitive  in  i 
with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  ^ere  of  the  thematic  verbs. 
Thus  laudari-er{e)  would  take  the  infinitive  suffix  twice  over, 
and  thus  be  parallel  to  forms  like  dic-s-is-ti,  etc.,  quoted  on 
p.  463.  The  final  -e  might  easily  be  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  nom» 
sing,  of  neuter  stems  in  al(iy,  ar{iy  (e.  g.  calcar  and  calcare).  It 
is  possible  that  the  form  was  invented  as  an  expedient  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  active  and  passive  significations  of  the 
infinitive,  before  laudare  and  laudari  were  differentiated. 
When  this  latter  distinction  was  established,  the  form  in  ^ier 
became  obsolete. 

The   participles   do  not  present  any  special  difficulty  in  The  Part- 
Latin.  '"^P^"- 

In  the  present  participle  active  the  termination  in  its 
threefold  Ablaut  is  -o»A,  -ent-^  -nt-,  the  last  two  coalescing  in 
Latin.  The  weaker  form  has  universally  prevailed,  as  the 
strong  form  in  Grreek,  except  in  e-untis  (e^-ant-is),  flex-unt-es, 
sontem,  insontem. 

Of  the  perfect  paritciple  active  no  certain  instance  exists 
(but  cf.  p.  465),  for  we  can  hardly  venture  to  see  such  a  form 
in  papdver  (pa-pa-ues),  cadd-ver. 

The  future  participle  is  a  form  peculiar  to  Latin,  but  clearly 
formed  from  the  strong  stem  of  the  nomina  agentis  in  -tor ; 
cf.  ddtor  beside  dd-tu-rus. 

The  present  participle  passive  is  only  preserved  as  the 
form  of  the  and  plural  of  the  passive  voice,  but  the  ter- 
mination is  the  same  as  appears  in  the  triple  Ablaut  'man-, 
-men-y  (mn)  -mn-,  ali-monium,  ali-mentum  {mn)^  alu-mn-us,  and 
numerous   other  nominal  forms  (v.  p.  300  \  M,  U,  n,  1 85, 

sqq.)- 

The  past  participle  in  -tSs  is  universally  used  for  the  passive 
participle  and  supine.  Originally  it  carried  the  accent  as  in 
Greek,  and  was  added  to  the  weak  stem,  as  in  dd-lus,  std-tus 
(sidre),  rd-tus  (re-ri),  etc.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  strong  stem  has  penetrated  to  this  form ;  tentiis  would 
seem  to  be  for  t^fus  (cf.  raros),  but  in  accultus  the  ul{ol)  may  be 
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due  not  to  an  Ablaut  but  to  the  regular  change  of  el  to  ol  before 
eveiy  consonant  but  /. 

For  the  apparent  alternation  with  -^-#  v.  p.  209. 

Mortuus  is  of  course  not  a  participle,  strictly  speaking,  but 
an  adjective,  and  answers  to  the  Sk.  mrtvd. 

The  Gerundive,  or  Participium  Necesntatis,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  formed,  as  shown  above  (p.  216),  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -no  to  the  stem  of  the  pres.  part,  active.  Thus 
amandus  is  for  amant-no^^  and  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  we  get 
in  the  Sanskrit  participles  in  -nd  (Whitney,  §  957)  and  in 
the  Greek  adjectives  a'€fi'v6s,  iy-rrfy,  etc. 


APPENDIX  I. 
On  the  two  Degrees  op  the  Reduced  Root. 

The  theory  of  the  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  was  first 
worked  out  by  Osthoff  {M,  U.  iv.  i  sqq.),  who  shows,  by  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  instances,  that  the  semivowels  t,  u  vary 
in  quantity  throughout  all  the  Indo-European  languages  so  uni- 
versally that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  variation  does 
not  represent  an  original  difference.  That  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  secondary  accent  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  the  difference  between  strong  and  reduced 
roots  being  recognised  as  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation,  we 
are  introducing  no  new  hypothesis  in  connecting  the  difference 
between  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  with  a  variation  in 
accentuation.  A  variation  of  quantity  such  as  we  find  in  excitus 
by  the  side  of  eomttis  cannot  be  due  to  mere  accident,  and  in 
supposing  the  difference  to  be  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation 
we  are  only  imagining  the  operation  of  a  cause  which  is  known  to 
be  operative  elsewhere.  The  consonantal  form  of  the  long  semi- 
vowels is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  Sanskrit.  There 
we  find  from  a  root  prcti-  jm-ta  by  the  side  of  priy-d  (I.-E.  prii-X 
and  by  the  side  of  hhrds  (Gk.  o-^pvr)  a  genitive  hhruv-d$  (Ok. 
o^pvf-osy  I.-E.  hhrui^68\  etc. 

The  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  we  have  already  seen  to  be  treated 
in  other  cases  exactly  like  the  semivowels  |,  u,  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  in  supposing  that  they  too  once  appeared  in  a  different 
form  under  the  secondary  accent  to  that  which  they  take  when 
entirely  unaccented  ;  and  this  supposition  is  bonie  out  by  the  very 
different  representations  of  these  sounds  in  the  derived  languages. 
To  ^,  u  will  correspond  f ,  {,  i^,  ^  before  consonants ;  to  n,  u^  will 
correspond  jr,  |2,  ^m,  ^n  before  sonants. 
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For  instance — 

gigi-  is  seen  in  Sk.  ga-td,  Qk.  0ardr,  Lat.  ven-tus, 

I.-E.  gf^-tda,  0.  H.  G.  kun-f-t 
grp>m-  in  Sk.  ^(fm-aiUi,  0.  H.  G.  kom-an, 
g^  in  Sk.  (f-^a-<,  Gk.  e-/3a-T€. 

Similarly  «/y-  appears  in  orpa-rdr. 
«^^-  in  Sk.  ti'Stir-i, 
8tf-  in  Gk.  trrpw6if  Lat.  strd-tus. 

Notice  that  in  Sanskrit  yr,  ^Z  are  represented  by  Ir,  tXr  ,but  f ,  J  by 
ir,  tZr. 

But  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  the  different  languages  see  p.  234. 

Osthoff  has  worked  out  the  theory  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
reduced  Ablaut  as  far  as  regards  semivowels  in  M.  U,  iv.  280,  353. 

(i)  Indo-European  t,  u  originated  from  6t\  at,  at,  eu,  ou,  au^  t«, 
to,  iu,  fie,  uo,  uu  occurring  before  consonants  in  unaccented 
syllables,  the  vowel  of  the  combination  being  assimilated  to  the 
semivowel. 

Thus  vjeidtoa  became  uiidtoa  and  then  uldtSs. 
kleutds  kluutoa  klutSs, 

(ii)  t,  u,  so  pi*oduced,  remained  long  when  bearing  the  secondary 
accent,  but  when,  owing  to  their  position  in  the  sentence  or  by 
composition,  they  ceased  to  bear  this  accent,  they  sank  to  I,  H, 
Hence  klutos  and  IclutSa  are  both  possible  forms,  but  the  first 
occurred  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause  or  imme- 
diately after  an  unaccented  syllable. 

Thus  ueiketai  kUutoa  became  uiketi  klutos  (where '  represents  the 
secondary  accent). 

But  so  kleutds  became  s6  klUtbs  or  sd  klatos ;  so  hikliUos  {indtUus), 
phnklUtds  (jrtpiKKvTos), 

(iii)  To  t,  a  before  consonants  correspond  tt,  uu  before  vowels, 
the  same  assimilation  taking  place;  but  the  two  sounds  are  not 
contracted  to  t,  u,  because  owing  to  the  following  vowel  the  second 
element  necessarily  remains  consonantal.  These  forms  occur  under 
the  secondary  accent. 

(iv)  To  ij  H  before  consonants  correspond  t,  u  before  vowels. 
These  forms  originate  from  tt,  uu,  as  i,  H  from  t,  u,  only  here 
the  element  lost  is  sonant.  Tbey  would  occur  in  unaccented 
syllables. 
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Thus  with  the  original  doublets  dituOj  duo  and  sitUt  su  we  get — 
Ablaut  III.  dvF'O,  dvf  a>^Ka,  diu),  Sk.  duvd,  duvdda^a. 
Ablaut  IV.  8f  w^ica,  bFoi6s,  his  {duis),  Sk.  dvd,  dvadafa,  Germ. 

zw-dy  Engl.  tW'O. 
Ablaut  IIL  voff,  arv6s  (for  avf6s). 
Ablaut  IV.  a-f'ldKos,  A.-S.  sv-tn,  Lat.  su-intis. 


APPENDIX  II. 
Vowel-gradation  in  Nominal  and  Verbal  Formations. 

It  will  hardly  have  escaped  observation  in  the  list  of  Ablauts 
given  in  the  pages  of  Chap.  X  that  the  degree  in  which  any  root,  in 
any  instance,  appears  is  connected  with  the  particular  suffixes  by 
which  the  root  is  followed.  Thus  we  have  S^oy,  T<J#cof,  ^oyoy,  \6yot, 
v6fjioSf  etc.,  formed  from  the  roots  ex,  tck,  ^«y,  etc.,  appearing  with 
the  masculine  suffix  -or  and  the  first  Ablaut.  On  the  other  hand 
with  the  neuter  suffix  -os  we  have  the  second  Ablaut,  as  in  ciror, 
\€)(os,  fUvof,  yfvoif  /ScXor,  t€1)(os. 

The  following  tables  show  the  various  Ablauts  under  which  a 
root  appears  in  verbs  and  nouns  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  formative  suffix.  In  every  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  a  variation  in  Ablaut  is  accompanied  by  a  variation 
in  accentuation.  Theoretically  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
original  language  the  stronger  form  of  the  root  (Ablauts  I  and 
II)  only  appeared  where  the  accent  was  on  the  root,  the  weaker 
forms  (Ablauts  III,  IV)  only  where  the  accent  was  on  the  suffix. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  in  many  cases  the  original 
accent  has  been  superseded  in  Greek  by  a  secondary  accent,  and  of 
the  original  accent  no  trace  is  left. 

The  lists  are  taken  from  De  Saussure,  p.  228,  etc.,  and  Bloomfield 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  i.  314. 

A.   Nominal  Formations, 
(i)  Themes  in  -0  (masc),  -d  {/em,), 

(a)  Oxytone  forms  with  strong  root  (Ablaut  I). 

Adjectives — 606s,  Xomos,  T0fi6ty  o\k6s  (de  Sauss.,  p.  79). 
Nomina  agentis — itAoirof,  Tpo<f>6s,  nofinos,  cocdor. 
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Names  of  concrete  objects  and  abstract  nouns — Xowot, 
wofidsy  \oiy6s. 
But  paroxytone  or  otherwise  accented  are — wdKos^  t6k€>s,  C^^h^t 
v6fiofy  {ntvn]K6irropos,  y.  p.  273)9  aroixoSf  \6yot,  ^vor,  trrSKoty  etc 
Forms  from  the  long-vowel   series  yariousljr  accented — fiMcor 

yjt&xos  (^X®»  ^^'^P)f  ^'^  (c^'  ^''Cerlf  ojc-wic-^),  cf.  dy-«ry-<Jff. 

The  relation  of  c^vor,  »i^  to  venum  is  not  clear  (De  Sauss.  p.  155). 

We  must  specially  notice  here  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
syllabic nomina  agetUia  which  are  oxytone  (<^po()  and  the  cor- 
responding passive  forms,  which  are  paroxytone  {<t>6pos).  The 
question  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  accentuation  (p.  274). 

In  Latin  we  find  a  few  traces  of  this  formation,  in  mod-us  (/Acd»), 
proc-us  (p'ecor),  rog-us  (rego\  tog-a  (rryo)),  Old  Latin  (^8)tonum  (cf. 
oToVor,  aT€»a).  The  ablative  pondo  (beside  2^ndo)  points  to  an  old 
neuter  *p<mdum. 

(6)  Oxytone  forms  with  reduced  root  (Ablaut  III) — Ta(Hy6i 
(rfpo*-),  arpafios  (orpc^),  ay69  (cf,  dyay6s)j  ivy6Vf  etc 

With  a  shifting  of  the  accent  on  to  the  root — arlfioty  <"'*X®5> 
TVKos,  etc. 

This  form  is  specially  common  in  compounds — bvcr-xtfi-os,  veo-yv-ds, 
di-(^p-of,  d-rpair^Sf  In-i-TrX-a  (ircXXa,  peUi8\  (a-fip^ds  (fiopd)^  cf. 
jmrn-gn-iLSf  abie-gn-usy  etc. 

Exceptional  forms  with  the  middle  root  (Ablaut  II)  are  Xcvk-^, 
AcX<^o/,  <l>€id6s,  tfpyov  (cf.  ^pyavov). 

The  feminines  formed  by  suffix  -d  are  of  three  types  : — 

(i)  Oxytone,  Ablaut  I — ^xhi  oroX^,  cnroi'd^,  oTrovd^,  etc. ;  with 
long  vowel  icvfior-wy-^,  Xa)/3^  {lahes),  paroxytone  icwtn;  (cd(pto). 

(ii)  Paroxytone,  Ablaut  II — etXiy,  tp<n)y  tiprj,  (p€ucq^  Xcvm;,  n-cdi;, 
(rK€irri,  artyrj^  X^^^1>  ^^C. 

(iii)  Oxytone,   Ablaut   III — /3a^^,   ypa<f>^,   Komj,   ra<f>ii^    ^vy^, 
opoKkri,  ariPXai  (Hesych.),  pac^ij.    With  shifting  of  accent — iSXd/Si;,  dUrj, 

\v7njj  fidxrji  ^oyrij  pta'6'bprjf  etc. 

(2)  Themes  in  -mo,  -md. 

(a)  Strong  root  (Ablaut  I),  accent  doubtful — oipos,  okpotf  opfiot, 
KoppoSy  \oip6s  (  yslei),  Tokprj,  norpos,  6pprj,  ir\oxp6s. 

The  root  of  koifxds  is  slei  or  srei,  in  d-(<r)Xo«-T(Jj,  d-Ai-rcry,  d-X/0(Of,  d-XcZ-riyr. 
With  amplified  terminations  we  have  y6vi'poi,  popaipos,  Tp6<t>ipo£, 
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<l)66pifiosy    airopifiofy    nXdicaiioSf  ovXafAos   (v  f<X-),  ncTafi6s  {^yntT'  in 
trtTTTO)),  KOI' fid'O flat  (v  #C€t-). 

"With  a  long  vowel — poiXH^f  (  v /»iry')>  /3«/«Jff,  ^o»fu(r,  6^yu6i, 

In  Latin  we  have /orma  (Jer^),  formus  (but  Btpp6i). 

Irregular  are — dytpfios,  KtiBpos,  dct/idr. 

(6)  Beduced  root,  oxytone — o'^/i^,  ^^M^i  <"**yM^>  tpvyfios  (ri/i^  1), 

(3)  Themes  in  -ro,  --rd, 

(a)  Strong  root,  varying  accent — ^x^P^)  ^w/ki,  a<l}obp6s  (beside 
a<f>(bav6i)j  d>xp6s  (beside  d;(Xuf).     Cf.  ^o/3-c-fxJs,  rpop^-t-p^t^  n\oK€p6s, 

(6)  Reduced  root,  oxytone  —  vtKp6ty  Xi/9p<$(,  ylrvbpoSf  \vyp6s 
{^V  leuah"),  aanp6sf  pcucpdt  (fuLctcrrof),  XaBpOy  tpv6p6s.  Cf.  rcuctpos, 
iray(p6s,  dxpos  (accent  misplaced). 

Of  special  Qreek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -ad,  with 
a  strong  root— dpo/mi;,  6Xicdff,  vo/idr,  oiropdr,  Zrpo0ddcf,  dopxaSj  etc. ; 
but  the  reduced  root  appears  in  <l>vyi{s,  tnff)ds,  fuyas, 

(4)  Themes  in  'to,  -ta. 

(i)  Paroxytone  (feminines  oxytone)  with  strong  root— ©rror  (ci-fu), 
KoiroSf  vdoTOff,  K6irroi  (jcttrrpop),  x^P^^^  {^^*  hortus,  fv-^cp-jj^),  Ppov^rri, 
dopTTi  (dcipo)). 

(ii)  Oxytone,  reduced  root  (past  participles) — dapr^,  Koprogj 
irafi<f>6apros,  <fxrr6s^  rordr,  jSardr,  dordy^  irord^,  or/Nirdff,  etc. 

So  (TftdpfTov  beside  (nftlpa. 

In  Latin  we  can  hardly  be  sure  of  an  Ablaut  in  these  cases. 
Perculsus,  pulsuSy  volsus  may  owe  their  form  to  the  Bi)ecia)  laws 
governing  -e/-  in  Latin  ;  tentus^  ventv^y  etc.,  may  represent  ^tor, 
etc.,  but  may  also  contain  the  middle  Ablaut  of  the  pres.  stem.  So 
com-m^entus  :  mnd-paros.  But  we  get  the  reduced  root  in  stdtust 
ddtus,  rdtiLS,  cdtus,  sdivs,  fdteor,  ndta/re. 

In  roots  containing  e  between  two  consonants,  and  not  containing 
a  semivowel,  the  reduced  form  cannot  exist;  so  we  get  iitrdsy  Xfin-dr, 
trfwrdy,  etc. 

Forms  like  <l>tvKr6s,  ab^picros,  natcrds,  cioaros  (^17/11),  take  the  middle 
root,  on  the  analog}^  of  the  other  forms ;  so  too  dcucrcov,  SCfvicros,  etc. 

(5)  Themes  in  -no,  -na, 

(a)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — ^p<f>vrj  (^^ip«f>\  6p6vos  (for  *66pvos, 
cf.  B6pva(\  VOfp'  in  Bikvfivov,  d^cp/fctv  (Curt.  G,  E.  p.  257,  etc.), 
voivijy  oxytone,  is  an  exception. 

oivof,  vitvosj  oKvos  are  doubtful ;  *i^nuii>,  if  not  borrowed,  must  go 
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back  to  *veinttm;  8am-^us,  sapor  are  for  a^iepnos,  mepar  /  Stems 
(3-icv-of)  has  been  connected  with  eun-c-ta-rt, 

Ttxyrfi  <t>*pvri,  Mva  are  exceptions.     So  (rc/i-M>f. 

(6)  Oxjtone,  reduced  root — <map»6s;  but  especiallj  seen  in 
Indian  participles  in  -nd. 

TtKvov  is  shown  by  Germ,  /feg-ni  to  have  been  originally  oxy- 
tone ;  but  as  it  cannot  lose  its  vowel,  it  may  be  regular,  except  in 
accent. 

There  is  no  Ablaut  in  the  Latin  aignum  {seq-),  tignum,  lignum, 
rtg-mtm,  dig-nua  {Vdek). 

(6)  Themes  in  -so.  Strong  root — n^fw,  xopa-osf  \o(6g  (cf.  Ittxus 
\ucpuf)U,  but  Xcxptf).  Cf.  noxa  (neco),  and  perhaps  d6$a  (cf.  doicew, 
doceOf  dec-et). 

(7)  Themes  in  -en,  Oxytone  with  reduced  root— ^p-^,  ircXv- 
fp-flPf  &p(T'fiv  (Sk.  vfaan^  with  misplaced  accent). 

But  Xctx^v,  irtvBrjv  with  middle  i*oot  and  rcp^y  paroxytone. 

(8)  Themes  in  -avo,  -avri,  -ovti  take  the  strong  or  middle  root — 
ibayosy  (T^cdovof,  oTcyopoff,  (riceiravov,  hprncanv,  Xci^rayov,  a'(f>*Mvrj,  ^\6tnj, 
dfxnfx6inj,  Cf.  the  type  rcftrvor.  But  also  tipyopov,  {ofavoy,  noiratfoVf 
Xofcufos,  6p<f)a»6tf  ovpavos,  6pKavrf,  pobopos, 

(9)  Themes  in  -on>  Oxytone  with  reduced  root,  as  kwov,  which 
was  originally  oxytone.     Cf  Sk.  cvdn. 

But  many  show-  the  middle  root — cijudv,  crKaarttp,  fiaxoiv,  oi^dcoy, 

dpffiy^v, 

(10)  Themes  in  -men.      Oxytone,  reduced  root,   dvTfi^v,   XtfjJfy 

Here  we  may  put  the  neuter  words  with  suffix  -fia  (-w^),  which 
are  paroxytone  with  middle  root — Pkefifm,  Bptfifia,  irtifrpa  (irc»^^), 
a'€\fia,  airtpfui,  ffyBeypa,  dct/Ao,  X^^P^)  C^^P^h  P^^P^  ^^C* 

Often  there  is  a  corresponding  form  in  -pos  with  the  strong  root 
— e.  g.  <f>\oyp6s  beside  ^Xry/ia. 

olpa  will  be  on  the  analogy  of  olfiog,     da>pa,  crafia  are  obscure. 

Latin  has  seg-men,  geTibymen,  teg-men,  lu{cymen,  Ur-men,  In 
cvimen,  for  *ceimen,  el  becomes  td  regularly. 

With  a  long  vowel  we  have  Papa,  crapa,  {rvarapa,  \rippa,  drjypa^ 

dpapa,  irrjyfia,  n&pa  (also  nopa) — in  Latin  stdmen,  grdmen,  lamina, 
effamen,  svffldmea. 

(11)  Themes  in  -man.    Middle  root;  accentuation  irregular — 

KfvOpoiv,  \(ip6iv,  ;((i/xa)v,  TrXcv/Attv,  rtpptdV,  xnupMv,  rhJipoiV,  dvtlpMV,      Cf. 
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r€p^'fiaPy  TtX'a-fiov — 0Xcy-fu>i^,   /3«X-c-fiv-oy.     In    Latin   we    have 
ser-mo,  ter^mo,  te-mo,  {^tec-mo), 

(12)  Themes  in  -er.    Oxytone,  weak  root — d-p^p  (cf.  N-er-o), 

(13)  Themes  in  -ter. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root— a-cr-nyp  (cf.  8tella=8-ter-la),  va-rfp, 

Bvydrrip  (?). 

(6)  Nomina  ageniis,  oxytone,  middle  root — ^cXjcnyp,  Bptnrfipy 
<rrptnTfip,  {€VKrfip,  vturnip^  ynfr^p,  yjrtwn^ipa. 

With  these  we  may  put  the  forms  in  ^n;;  which  are  paroxytone, 
with  middle  root — vc^Xi/ycp^n/r,  c/Mn/r,  tcktimjSf  ^rcvonys,  avB-iih'rris^ 
Q€p<riTris,  irfvonyy. 

Also  the  neuters  in  -rp^w — Xitcrpovy  Ktyrpop,  <f>€prpoPf  Bphtrpop^ 
TtpiTpop,  etc. 

But  the  whole  group  is  difficult.  Originally  there  seem  to  have 
existed  two  groups  of  nomina  agentis  in  Greek,  in  -riip  and  -ra>p  (De 
Sauss.  p.  2 1 2),  the  former  oxytone,  the  latter  paroxytone.  The  first 
of  these  was  early  confused  with  the  names  of  relationship  in  -r^p  like 
iror^p.  With  the  oxytone  termination  -n^p  we  should  expect  the 
reduced  root,  which  in  fact  we  get  in  hcfriip  heside  t&r^p,  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  great  group  of  oxytone  forms  with  middle 
roots  like  Btkimip, 

Further  we  find  a  variation  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  in 
Sanskrit  according  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  sentence ;  and  the 
old  word  of  relationship  matdr  \a  oxytone,  but  with  a  middle  root, 
while  the  corresponding  hhrdtd/r  {<f>parrip)  is  paroxytone,  and  this 
is  proved  in  both  cases  to  have  been  the  original  accent  by  the 
German  m^xier  beside  hrbpor^ 

In  Latin  again  we  mostly  find  the  termination  -^  but  with  the 
middle  root— (vector,  ledtor^  sectary  emptor,  genitar),  but  also  ddtoff 
stdtar  (stcUor),  pdter  but  mcUer,  frcUer ;  while  sarar  {s^esar),  Sk. 
svdsar  has  the  termination  'Or  (De  Sauss.  p.  230). 

On  the  whole  question,  which  can  partly  be  explained  by  the 
Ablaut  of  inflexion,  see  p.  297. 

(14)  TJiemes  in  -or, 

(a)  Oxytone,  weak  root— ^-op  (^-op,  ens-is  1),  Sk.  <JhHa/r^as  (nom. 
plur.),  of  which  the  strong  form  appears  in  fir-es  (Brogm.  Stud, 

«.  395)- 
(6)  Paroxytone,  middle  root — s^isar,  Sk.  svdsar,  lot  sarar,  Gk. 

1 1 
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loy>f V*  wpo(nfKO¥TtSf  <rvyy«w€is  (for  <rf  *<r-op-).     The  f*  appears  in  cvpc<r^ 
yvmu^Uf  (Hesych.). 

(15)  jTAeviietf  in -t. 

These  mostlj  take  the  strong  root  and  are  paroxytone — arpo^s, 
Tpox^y  f^M^<^>  XP^fUff  Tp6fl>ig,  dp6fus,  fuXwiSf  ^povi£.  Cf.  ^t^ptu-yf. 
In  Latin  we  have  extorria. 

But  in  Sk.  aai,  Latin  enm'^  we  seem  to  have  the  redaced  root 
^-i.     (Cf.  &>p=^-op.) 

(16)  Themes  in  -ti  of  the  weak  inflexion  (see  p.  291). 

The  root  is  reduced,  but  the  accent  in  Greek  is  invariably  par- 
oxytone, and  in  Sk.  and  (German  only  sometimes  oxytone.  Still  it 
is  thought  that  this  last  is  the  primitive  accent 

ardo'ic,  jcdpcric,  rao-t£,  dvdpoKra-O'i-'ri^  fidins,  <^arif,  x^^^f  ^^*'^9  ntSo-if, 
Latin /or-tta  (fer-ox),  «)r-(ft-)«  {prcie-ser-ti^f  stdUo,  rdtio,  affdUm, 

But  OiviSy  dcVif,  Zi^€ini  (where  the  vowel  cannot  fall),  ^/i-irw-ric, 
dtt'Ttc,  <^t;|i£  (also  ^v|tf),  irfvcru  (also  frvcrrtf). 

In  compounds  we  have  rycp<ri-fuSx^£,  ^X|i-voof,  etc. 

(17)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  weak  inflexion. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root — fipa^vs  (mfdus),  naxys  (cf.  pinguis)^ 
vkarvs  (j)rthi^),  fXaxys  (fevis,  raghUs),  baavs  {den-siui),  paOvs  {^Mos), 
raxys,  ykvKvs  (cf.  yXrvicor),  $pa<rvs,  Ppaxys  (brevis),  Kparvsy  T<ip(f>vSf  /Sbpur 
(gravis),  iroXw  {prMiU^pfrii's)  ravv-wrfpos  {tenuis). 

Notice  that  this  form  only  occurs  in  stems  containing  a  liquid  or 

a  nasal. 

{b)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — Kp6KV£f  KdpSvs,  domus  (dcfuo). 

Compare  the  neuters  y6yv  (genu),  Mpv  (dcpo). 

(18)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  strong  inflexion — Oxytone,  redaced 
root  (1) — Zcw  {Di-%d-8-\  Povs  (go-ed's),  pSvs  {na-ed-s). 

But  these  being  monosyllabic,  the  Ablaut  of  the  stem  will  vary 
according  to  the  case;  v.  p.  328. 

Of  special  Greek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -eu  with  a 
strong  root — arpo^ci^f,  bpopevg,  roKtvs,  roptvs^  voptvf,  <f>o»tvSt  <t>op€vs, 
kkofrtvf,  yovtvf,     oTf)3cvr,  however,  has  a  weak  root. 

(19)  Themes  in  't{e)u. 

(a)  Oxytone,   reduced   root — por-tu-s    and   the    corresponding 
Bubst.  of  the  4th  declension  formed  from  the  past  participle. 
{b)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — ol-crv-a, 

(20)  TJiemes  in  -es  (Greek  and  Latin  nom.  sing,  is  in  -or)  are 
formed  with  the  middle  root,  paroxytone. 
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Substaotives — ycvor,  tnot^  P€if>os,  tlroty  cdor,  M^po^*  Btposy  Ktpdos, 
fiXeiros,  cXicor,  fcvyoy,  Tci;(or,  cldof,  icXcof,  etc. 

In  Latin  genus,  nemtis,  ulcus  (for  u«2co«),  juger-um,  dwuSy  iempus, 
holus  (cf.  hdusa,  bo  that  -o^-  is  from  original  -eZ-),  «ceZtM;  cf. 
gloria  (for  *c26t«««-ta),  perhaps  Fenu«,  and  compare  vetus;  pondus^ 
foedus  exceptionally  show  Ablaut  I  (De  Sauss.  p.  79). 

Adjectives- — tviifprft,  d<nr(px*s,  nryttffis,  drcv^f,  'ErcoxX^r.  To  these 
correspond  in  Latin  the  adjectives  in  -gr  from  an  original  -es,  which 
have  taken  the  r  of  the  oblique  cases.  Cf.  degener :  f  uyn^r .  The  -< 
is  however  kept  in  the  nom.  in  Ceres,  pubes,  impubes. 

(ai)  Themes  in  -os  (second  series). 

These  are  words  of  the  type  Sk.  ufds,  bhiyds,  Gk.  tf^t,  y^vdris, 
Brugmann  (JT.  Z,  xxiv.  14)  has  shown  these  to  be  originally 
neuters,  which  have  reverted  to  the  masc.  or  fem.  declensions.  The 
new  declension  is  of  the  type  avo-cor,  ace.  ava'6aa,  voc.  aCtros  or 
aSjats,  loc.  av(r/<ri,  gen.  avcfcrdf,  Sanskrit  usas,  usasam,  u>fdsi,  ttsdsas. 

(22)  Themes  in  ios,  ^os  (K,  Z,  xxiv.  54,  69,  98). 

The  suffix  'ios  added  to  the  root  of  an  adj.  in  the  middle  degree 
gives  the  comparative  in  Sk.  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr,  §  463),  the  addition 
of  -to  to  this  suffix  in  its  reduced  form  gives  the  superl.  (Whitney, 
§  467),  but  the  root  vowel  is  not  weakened  in  the  superlative. 

Thus  we  have 

Positive  {uriS)      Compar.  vdr-lyas       Superl.  vdr-is-iha, 
(ksiprd)  k^'iyas  kiep-i^^tha. 

So  in  Greek  from  the  root  ^p-,  we  get  <pfp*ia-Tof,  from  ic€p^ 
Ktpd-ur-Tos  with  middle  roots;  in  comparatives  /Act-«>v  (ju-vv-s), 
Kpiunrav  (icparis),  6\fi{fiiv  (oktyos),  Btura-ov  (ra^vf),  fui{av,  fuuraoy 
{fiaKp6s),  fiSKkov  {pika),  cf.  fdKurros.  {K.  Z,  xxiii.  1 26.)  The  sam^ 
cause  may  explain  e  in  the  much  disputed  pejar. 

Tiie  suffix  'Uos  is  seen  in  the  perfect  participle  active  and  in 
some  adjectives  (De  Sauss.  pp.  71,  155). 

The  perf.  participle  is  regularly  formed  with  the  weak  root  of  the 
verb  and  is  oxytone.  Cf.  Sk.  ca-kr-vdn,  where  -n  is  secondary.  So 
in  Greek  we  get  Ib-vla,  din;vf;(vuiv  (Ji^voxa,  the  c  cannot  fall  out 
altogether),  avvttkfx^s  (eikoxa).  This  weak  Ablaut  is  regularly  pre- 
served in  the  feminines  in  Homer.     Cf.  XfXcutvau,  iitfiaKvuu,  rfBaXvia, 

apapvia,   trtuupvia   (a'ta'dpag) ;    KfKii<f>ri^£  (kcici7^€).     In   the  masculiue, 

however,  the  strong  Ablaut  is  generally  preserved. 

We  have  in  the  perf.  part,  a  double  Ablaut  of  stem  and  suffix>  e.  g. 

I  i  2 
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masc.  ueid-uoif  fem.  yid-ui-l-^.  The  masc.  nom.  regalarlj  has  the 
suffix  vowel  long  and  this  is  extended  to  the  obh'que  cases  in  the 
Homeric  re-rpiy-Ar-as,  jSc-ZSa-ur'-a. 

(33)  Themes  in  -om,  Oxytone,  weak  root — x^"^'  (^^«  i^^m\ 
XUM^  {hiemSy  Sk.  Ai-m-d). 

(24)  Themes  in  -^. 

The  suffix  is  accented  and  has  no  vowel,  the  root  Is  weak.  The 
type  of  this  class  is  s-^  {K,  Z.  xxiiL  579). 

(25)  Raot  themes. 

(a)  Weak  roots  appearing  in  all  cases,  and  independently  of  the 
inflexion.  When  they  terminate  in  a  semivowel  (t,  u,  r,  2,  m,  n) 
the  theme  in  declension  is  increased  by  -<.  Such  themes  are  oXc-c, 
*A-fid-,  ov-fvy-,  dimipid',  /inyXvd-,  ju-die-,  etc.  (De  Sauss.  p.  202.) 

(6)  Themes  in  which  the  weak  root  appears  only  in  the  weak 
cases  of  the  inflexion. 

As  a  type  we  may  take  Sk.  vrtra-han,  ace.  vrtrch-Mn-atn,  dat. 
vrtra-ghn-S,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Greek  type  BcXXrpo-^v 
(where  the  accent  is  unexplained),  gen.  -<t>aT6s,  This  last  form  does 
not  appear,  the  word  having  been  assimilated  to  the  stems  in  -opt-, 
but  we  see  the  weak  root  in  ncpo-^orra  (De  Sauss.  p.  27). 

B.    7^  AblaiU  in  Verbal  Formatians  and  Inflexion. 

L   Forms  with  Ablaut  II, 

( I )  In  the  case  of  non-thematic  presents  (Hindoo  second  or  od-clasa), 
where  the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  root,  the  accent  in  the 
singular  of  the  active  rested  on  the  root,  which  therefore  took  the 
strong  degree  (Ablaut  II).  In  the  plural  and  dual  of  the  active 
and  the  whole  of  the  middle  voice  the  accent  rested  on  the  termi- 
nation, and  the  root  was  consequently  reduced. 

Thus        fi-fu  ff-f  tlai     ftficv  ?TC      l-aat, 

Sk.  e-mi  S-fi         ^U    i-mds     i-thd  y-dnU, 

So  i(T'iti{€lfiC)     itr^i        i<r-Tl  (<r)-€m  (Dor.) 

Sk.  ds-^  drsi         ds-H  s-mds     s-thd  s-dniL 

(e)-sum         e(s)-8       es-t   s-u-mus  (estis)  s-unt. 
And  from  -v/fid  ed-s  (6s)  ed-t  (est) ;  cf.  Ifd-fuvtm 

In  the  long  vowel  series  we  get — 

ri-Brf-fu      mi^fu      Itrrafu  beside  rtBtfitP       didofietf       trrafimr. 
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KtiTtu  is  irregular  as  containing  a  strong  root  in  the  middle 
voice,  but  the  same  irregularity  appears  in  Sanskrit  fete  (Whitney, 
^.6?r.  §629). 

oTcvroi  (r.  83)  and  a'€VTaif  or  rather  aovrai  (Soph.  Track.  654), 
seem  to  be  contracted  forms  of  a  thematic  verb  (Curt  Verb.  i.  154). 

(2)  Thematic  presents,  active  and  middle,  of  the  Hindoo  first  or 
6Au-class,  in  the  active  and  middle  have  Ablaut  II,  e.g. : — 

Ugo        rego  irtmo  duco         elepo      uro  {*eu8o)  dvco. 

Full  lists  in  Curt.  Verb,  i.  210  sq. 

(3)  Verbs  of  the  Focf-class  (Hindoo  fourth  or  dttM^ass)  take 
properly  Ablaut  III,  e.  g.  /ScuW  for  ffj^^jp,  but  in  Greek  many  are 
found  with  Ablaut  U,  e.g.  irco-o-tt  {irtqJM)^  X^F^i  rcXXo),  <p^ip»,  orcXXo), 
KTti9»,  etc, 

(4)  The  future  system  has  Ablaut  11  throughout,  ?<ro^MUy  Ktiaonai^ 
OTfXtt,  d€p&,  frXcvcrofuu,  Xc/^m,  etc. 

(5)  The  sigmatic  aor.  active  and  middle  has  Ablaut  II,  IXc^a,  Idctfo, 
tipp€wra,  ti^Ofipa  (for  *t(p0tpaa)f  etc. 

(6)  The  weak  aor.  pass,  is  a  formation  peculiar  to  Greek  and  is 
made  with  Ablaut  II.  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  aor.  shows 
Ablaut  III. 

Compare  iKtpBtiv  iitapriv^  K'^X^^  ^C^ytiv^  tKXJ^Bijv  ^kX^wijv^  iaTp€<f>6riv 
€arpd<f>fiv,  €0p€<l>6fiv  irpa^riv,  erlfx^y  erdiajv.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  MxBriv,  tfiixBriv,  ^KptBrjy,  ivr&Ofiv,  iavBrfv,  ^x^^*  ^  ^^^  ^  tPXfjBriVy 
€TfAfi$rjyf  etc. 

Forms  like  irpc^Orfv  iarpaxt^Bjiiv  in  Doric  are  the  result  of  dialectical 
peculiarities. 

n.   Forms  with  AlHauJt  I. 

(i)  In  the  original  language  tlie  singular  of  the  perfect  active  was 
accented  on  the  root,  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  whole  middle 
voice  on  the  termination.  The  singular  active  accordingly  took  a 
strong  Ablaut  and  preferred  Ablaut  I,  the  other  forms  took  the 
reduced  root. 

Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  are  to  be  seen  in  ^uo,  cWoir — 

oi(5a,   id/icv — luyuova^  fjJfAOfAtv — ytyovo,  yeyafjLfv — \fXtj6a  (for   ^XcXoi^a?) 
XcXacrroiy  etc. 

In  practice,  however,  the  strong  form  prevailed  all  through  the 
active,  though  many  instances  of  the  weak  form  predominating  are 
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also  found,  especiallj  with  perfects  in  -«i,  tifiBapKa^  KUapKo,  ZardkKo^ 

akff\t(f>ay  etc. 

0  {d)  seems  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  perfect,  but  though  o 
in  Greek  is  fairly  common  (see  list  in  Curt.  Verb,  ii.  i88),  »  is  rare 
{fppwya,  etc.),  and  ov  only  found  in  ciX^XovAi. 

But  traces  of  «>  in  a  verb  that  elsewhere  has  17  (c)  are  seen  in  a^'oMco, 
drcttiraf,  quoted  as  perfects  of  ttnu,  (Cf.  d<l>€onrnUf  found  in  the  New 
Testament.) 

In  Latin  we  have  mam&rdi,  tetondif  speponddy  from  old  presents 
*merdOf  *tendo,  *8pendo, 

(a)  Derived  verbs  in  -eo  take  Ablaut  L 

o;(co>,  nop€€»f  <f)ov«ci,  if>op€€»y  Tpofu»,  Tpoffyio,  opxfofttu :  cf.  Pt'PSKff^fiaij 
fA€'n6prj'Taif  dv€icr6tnriKay  ^firi-roip,  woprfr6s. 

In  Latin  we  have  doceo  {Vdec)y  moneo,  noceo,  tondeo,  sjxmdeo, 

C.   Forma  wUh  Ablaut  III, 
(i)  For  the  non-thematic  pres.  system  v.  supra.     We  may  add 

t-oii^v,  l-6vrotf  (o')-(5iTO£  {8'0nti8\  {ar^^rr-ioif  ^fM-irj^y,  (fit-vai,  ffitt'fjkfpoty 
etc. 

(a)  For  plural,  etc.,  of  perf.  system  v.  supra. 

(3)  Beduplicated  thematic  presents  (Hindoo  third  or  AtZ-class) 
take  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

rocro  for  n-Tic-a),  yl-yv-ofuu  (cf.  gigno\  (<»')*-o"x-«,  wi-m^ay  fU-fU^Wy 
if«  (for  (Ti-o-d-w),  stdo  {si'sd-o),  disco  {di-dc-aco),  etc. 

(4)  Inchoative  forms  add  -criea)  immediately  to  the  weakest  root. 

X^craeo)  (X(uc-(rje(o),  x^^*^^  (xn-o-Kw) ;  cf.  posco  (^Jjfc-wo),  disco,  misceo 
{migseeo),  etc. 

(5)  Comparatively  few  presents  in  j^m  are  formed  from  the  weakest 
root  in  Greek,  though  this  is  historically  the  correct  form ;  but  we 

find  Kabw,  fiaiPOfiai,  (JMiva,  frralp»,  )3aXXo»,  fialvtOy  fraXXca,  rirauw. 

The  Sanskrit  hrsyati,  tr§y(Ui  seem  to  show  that  horreo  (for 
*hor8eo)y  torreo  (for  *tor8eOy  cf.  io{r)8'tu8)  belong  to  this  group 
rather  than  to  the  forms  in  -eo. 

(6)  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  5th  and  8th  classes  (formed  by  adding 
-tm  or  -u  to  the  stem)  have  this  Ablaut,  e.  g.  du-nu-  from  '/mij 
tanu  {t^-nu)  from  ^/tan,  But  these  two  types  are  originally 
identical.    The  8th  class  (which  adds  -u)  is,  with  one  exception 
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only,  formed  from  roots  ending  in  -n  (Whitney,  Sk,  Qr,  §  603,  iv.  b), 
and  tarUmii  goes  back  to  tn-^Jb-mi^  just  as  dUTiJcmii  to  su-fUh-mi 
{K.  Z,  xxiv.  288). 

In  Greek  we  have  irTdp-w-fiai,  ra-w-rai  (j^-yv-rai),  Sy-wfu, 
fiiyvv'fu,  ^-loMToi  (cf.  avB-tp-rrfs),  and  passing  into  the  thematic  class 
&'yv-»y  ro-vv-tt.     But  dcu-wfic,  (rvywfu  have  strong  roots. 

With  other  nasal  formations,  but  the  same  weak  degree  of  the 

root,  uc-dy-a>,  dfiapT'OPrnf  bapO-avm,  a-v^-dw  (cf.  d-/'€f-o>),  etc. 

With  a  double  nasal  (Hindoo  7th  or  ru<M-class)  we  have 
^i-y-y-avft),  Xt-/*-ir-ai»o,  rv-y-;(-aiw,  mt-y-B-dvofiai,  Xa-y-;)(-ay«,  ;(a-l^^dIw, 
Xa-/i-j3-ayco,  il-y-d-ayoi,  iia-v-B-ay^y  Xa-v^O-apti, 

With  a  nasal  followed  by  i,  ipv6al¥»,  ftap-cupa,  dXtr-aiV»,  a'v-aipt» 
(vfvo--,  vc-  in  uro=:z*eu9o)y  rt'Tp-aiwo, 

In  Latin  fi-n-doy  sci-n-do,  Ji-n-go,  rw-m-po,  ivrtirdoy  li-n-qiu}, 
jvrn-go.  But  in  Latin  we  only  have  the  inserted  nasal,  not  the 
nasal  suffix. 

(7)  The  non-thematic  strong  aorist  is  properly  an  imperfect  from 
a  non-thematic  present,  tirrd-firiv  being  related  to  a  possible 
^vra'-fjuu  as  lard'iiTiv  is  to  tard-fuit.  Accordingly,  in  agreement  with 
the  general  theory  of  such  forms,  we  get  a  strong  root  in  the 
singular  indie,  of  the  active,  a  weak  root  in  the  other  numbers  and 
moods  of  the  active  and  throughout  the  middle  (De  Sauss.  pp.  21, 
128,  146). 

Thus  we  find  in  Greek  arr-iiirfp  beside  hmj-Pf  fid-iffv  beside  ^firj-p, 
tfrXav,  rXaaiv  beside  frXijv,  as  well  as  c-X'^-Wi  t'lrov'To,  icki'fuvos, 
diro-vp-ai  (beside  owcJ-fcp-oc),  Ijcra-ro,  dnitfA'TOj  etc. 

But  in  the  singular  of  the  active  we  have  ?-xcv-a,  tvfr€v-a^  cf. 
ijKtV'd'iiriv.  The  -a  of  the  first  person  represents  an  original  1^,  and 
the  old  inflexion  was  of  the  type  *?-x«'-^g*i  *<-x«'-r,  *I-x«'-t, 
*i'XV'f^^'  In  later  times  however,  owing  to  the  final  -a,  they  have 
been  assimilated  to  the  type  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  and  the  strong 
form  has  become  predominant  in  all  numbers  and  voices. 

(8)  The  thematic  strong  aor.  is  an  imperfect  from  a  thematic 
pros.,  which  had  the  accent  on  the  thematic  vowel  (Whitney,  Sk,  Gr, 
§§751*  846).  As  the  accent  comes  after  the  root,  the  root  is  conse- 
quently reduced ;  but  the  original  accent  is  only  preserved  in 
Greek  in  the  infinitive  and  participle. 

Thus  we  have  K-vx-ov,  tt^tm-op  (beside  «r«,  in-sec-e),  ftcXv-cr, 
t-map'OPj  dyp^fitpoff  tt-niO-op,  firvB'Sfirjp,  t-dpafi^op,  t-XoB-oPy  tl-XoK-op^ 
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ti€TfjJiyw,   Reduplicated  forms,  IjvrfKov  (^fc-pk-oi'),  Umow  {i^ft^fv-inf). 

Irregular  are  ay€ptaBai  (beside  ayp6fi€vos\  o^Xov  (beside  ^fc^Xoir). 

(9)  The  strong  aor.  pass,  takes  Ablaut  III,  tppv-tp^,  i^atru-rfw^ 

i'fiiy^Vy  c-r^fc^v,  f-<rrfir-i;if. 

Irregular  are  i^XiyriVy  iirXtiaip  (also  itrkiiofv),  Mfxnfv, 

(10)  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  perfect  system  takes 
a  strong  Ablaut  in  the  sing,  indie,  act.,  a  weak  Ablaut  elsewhere. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  instances : — 

Weak  forms.  Strong  forma. 

t'Ut-Tov,  i'lK-rtiPy  H'lK-'To,  ^-ac-To  j^-our-a. 

i-ni'ViB'fUP  irc-iroc^-o. 

yf-yo-ficv,  yc-ya-Mt  yc-yoi^a. 

fU'fui'fuif,  fu-fjLO-^g  iU'i»ov-a, 

ir€-ira(r-^€  *,  irc-«a^-via  irc-frov^a. 

r€'T\i'fi€Vf  Tt-rka'iffu  rt-rkfj-^a, 

Kt'Kpax-6t  Kt'KpSy-a, 

?-(rTO-rw,  f^ard-fup  t'tmf'Ka, 

de-dS-vZa  dc-di7-f. 

fif-fMOK'vla  fu-firiK-mf. 

rc-^aX-vta  Tt'$rjk'a, 

Xe-Xafc-vMi  Xe-Xijx-a. 

The  middle  forms  are  more  common,  eVm  {ff-fcfjuu  beside  ffa- 

<ro),  fcc-«cXifi-ai,  K-vcrv-iuu,  Kc-;(i;-fA(U,  tt-fiop-rtUf  tlfApparai  (for  t'O-fir-rat), 
t'<l>dap'/imj  t'inrap'fjLaiy  dt-dap-fuuy  Kt'ieap-fjuu,  ni^nap^fjuu,  r('raX-/ioi, 
^^•araX-/iai,  ri-ra^fMai^  n-c-^-rat,  dX-^Xt/x-|iiu,  tp-ripiy-fjuUf  tp^Tipifi-fuUy 
jjAc-ftfty-fuxi,  Tf-Tvy-fuu,  wf-^vy-fiai,  vf-wcfuUf  Z^arpap^fuu,  rc-rpaft-/icu, 
Tt'BpafjL-fuu,  Xc-Xa(r-/uu,  irf-iro-Tcu,  fre-^av-roi. 

In  some  roots  the  reducedAblaut  cannot  or  does  not  in  any  form  ap- 
pear, as  in  c-^ccr-ftoi,  Xc-Xcy-ftoi,  cV^vry-fuii,  and  on  the  analogy  of  these 
are  modelled  the  new  forms  p€'Ppty-pm,  xc-icXcfi-fiaf,  9rc-^Xcy-fia4,c-(cvy- 
fieu,  df-^iy-fiaiy  Xc-Xcifi-fuu,  etc.,  with  strong  instead  of  reduced  roots. 

^  Written  wiwoc$t  in  numy  texts  of  Homer;  of.  Monro,  ^T.  0^.  §  225. 
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4«i7x<|8aTCU  112,  411. 
<UAca  181. 

<l*M  393. 
dMft6$trov  304. 

^M<^  133.  330. 
<Uo/ri;r  1 75. 

dKOiris  175,  325. 

dic6\ov$os  175,  245. 

^i^^  33>. 
dicovfftus  81. 
<Lroi{<ra9  81. 
d«oi^  127,  170. 
Aitpoa  382. 
dMpoaofuu  197. 
(Lc/K)*  60. 
lUr/t  204. 
<Ux^  01. 

^•w  331. 
*AAaAia  220. 
A\aXjct  407. 
dAoAircrK  6x. 
dXatTTOi  240. 
dX7ccy^s  402. 
dX70t  199. 
dXia  169. 
dXc/ri/t  245. 
d\ii<pa  302. 
dk9upap  150. 
<IXc/^  196. 
aXc£4<Fw  397. 
dA^£Q;l25. 


£Xrr<u  431. 

dX^^cca  64. 

dXi;^  308. 

dkfjKi/AfUras  421. 

^ifToi  432.    - 

dkif  40$, 

*hKi9iporp  364. 

^or  180. 

*AAif  63,  169. 

<iA/a«o/icu  415. 

dXiTcTK  245. 

dXrrtJfiCKof  404,  409,  410. 

dXir^  61,  125. 

<iAicwd(n'  62. 

cUiru^  62,  173. 

dAAaxov  367. 

AXXtficroi  238. 

dXA^Xftir  183. 

dAXo&iv^r  357. 

dUXoip  161. 

dUXo«a  74. 

oKKoiMi  62,  164,  408. 

SXXos  61,  91. 

dCXAora  74. 

dXXvdif  76. 

axxw  357. 

^ftcKor  386. 

Akoifiv  436. 

dXoir^f  245. 

JXof  63,  183. 

'AXoai^dn/  148. 

«IXoxojl72,  175,  245,368. 

HXs  61,  164,  305. 

SXaos  I(K). 

«Uto  386,  425. 

&kvrot  273. 

dX^/Koi  157. 

6X<poiV  380. 

<iX^r6i,  156. 

dActfKCU  439. 

<*^^^'»7f  169*  334- 
dA^Mrofuu  397. 

^   >59»   305,   l^h   341. 
368. 

d/ideiK  451. 

d/ioA^  159,  197. 

£/ia£a  176. 

iLltapriatM  416. 

<iMOX«^  340- 
dfidxrrros  275. 

d^ai  159. 

d/tfiKaxiaMoa  154. 

d/iisxirs  154. 

dfAfiXitOKOt  154. 

dfififtdfftos  X93. 

&fjtfift0T0S  154. 

M  354- 
dftc/^fltf  141. 

d/Aciyoi  X82. 


d/i/X7«  105,  138.  197,  245, 

406. 
&/unu  X64 
dfUpqfw  138. 

<*/«^»  I73»  184.  354- 
dfcciSai  87. 

dfifiTos  248. 

<*A«^  353- 

d/</i«  6r,  X09,  353. 

d/</i«j  173,  184,  354. 

<J^/V«  355- 

<S/'/«>'  355. 
dfifids  280,  356. 

d/ii^  61,  136. 

dficOty  175. 

dfAOpfi^  277. 

d/«J/)7i7  73. 

dft^r  280,  386. 

dfiov  175. 

d/ivcvaAdiK  407. 

dfAwcarts  X02,  I94«  243. 

dftv8(s  76,  1 76. 

dfivrot  197. 

dftvcffw  107. 

^h¥ip^  67. 

<iA*^  93*  I5<5.  379. 
dfjuptyyoica  452. 
dfuptimntfu  185,  401. 
dfii^iirw  244. 
dfupltcpavoi  302. 
dfA^pttcrloyts  124. 
dfuplppvTos  212. 
d/i^^r  320. 
dfufnafifirSt  459. 
diupop^w  200. 
d/i^  156. 
dfi^M^f  183,  304. 

dKo  200, 279. 

dvd  279. 
dydj3Xi7<Tis  273. 
dyafipoxiy  397. 
dyd7in7  292. 
dvaSiJiy  85,  436. 
dvdBriiMa  236. 
draiScta  64. 
di'oi^  308,  350. 
dKouiros  384. 
dvcufios  384. 
dKcu/iarri  83,  324. 
dyaX/(r«oi  415. 
dvdXiri&x  325. 
dvaXirii'  325. 
dyaXrot  6a. 
dvavopc/s  98. 
dydwytvffis  273. 
dvop  75. 
di^d^ao;  411. 
dyarirpo^s  423. 
draroX^  130. 
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i»BiMC0  147,  416. 
drSjpa  339. 
dybfitutdt  365. 
dyipdwolhy  103. 
S^bpas  339. 
^ipAffi  103. 
dyipts  339 
dpipatgraalrj  108. 
6»bpAi  364. 

4ycAiiru(rft<Kor  196. 

<Ivc/<of  61,  70,  158. 

ivipa  339. 

dycToi  1^5,  184. 

dyc^i^  65,  193. 

da^^fjuu  418. 

ily^aiKTCu  337,  430. 

dy^ai^a  386. 

dyi^0au  337,  430. 

<&n;rcXviaK  430. 

dt^voSty  419. 

di^/>  363. 

dy$4fiOi<rty  330. 

dyid^Qi  41 X. 

dyimv  411. 

dyiHs  400. 

6yTt<r0ai  406. 

dvTifXios  173. 

dKT/  60,  147,  357,  379. 

dtrrlos  377. 

drri^  181. 

iyrXay  147. 

dKTXof  314. 

dyroftai  405. 

db^vroi  X08. 

inJT«4i3. 

anJo»  io8,  164,   173,   175, 

.  417- 
aroi  4x6. 

dyorya  433. 

^oryos  433. 

dv^ci  433. 

dywyoy  439. 

dycjfMrl  348. 

dyinrvfAot  350. 

d^in;  60,  163. 

d^ftW'  61,  163. 

do/>  163. 

doaoifrqp  68,  1 28,  129. 

dvniAaftyor  302. 

awu'  306. 

fiwif  III,  164,  172,368. 

5»of  175. 

dvcurrof  192,  241. 

diravp(iai  96. 

dvaipiffMca  415. 

dirc8of  175. 

dvciX^n/K  404. 

dntipeay  303. 


dWrraro  I07. 
'AWAAwv  75. 
dw$iToy  193. 
*Atr/i7  >30' 
dr/«aro  112. 

dirXoM  111,164,  173,  368. 
dwo  378. 
dw6  60,  246. 
dv<$8c£ir  83. 
dwo9pi6<poi  406. 
dir^cpffc  66,  96, 157. 
dno4fHrjf  168. 
dvoMtKDovfUyos  X96. 
dwoXaiMtf  79. 
*A«^AA«r  75. 
diroXo/aro  383. 
dwoti6pyyv  40X. 
dwor^co'^  179. 
dwonoMjy  98. 
droupco;  381. 
dirorcA.cvri;ro(  273. 
dworiyoiay  380. 
dv^povof  274. 
dwovpas  96. 
dwTa;6l,  151,  173. 
dpafioi  X96. 
dpapiatcw  157,  415. 
dpapvia  418,  421. 
di>d(r<rQi  196. 
djnixvi;  62,  157. 

<Wo»'  74- 
dpy6s  61. 

d/ryv^ff-((a  X95. 

doyvpos  61,  138. 

^V>^405- 
df>c(a;y  365. 

"Apfj  327. 

dpiaiccj  414. 

d|»^fiK  238,  405. 

df>^€iK  238. 

dpffip&n  421. 

"A/wyj  327. 

d/)(9f)0K  62,  157. 

'Kpidhni  138. 

dfil(fikos  400. 

dpiffrdctf  410. 

dpi(rrci/a;  412. 

dpiOToy  234. 

dpWa;6l,  135. 

dpicros  102. 

d))«;s  325. 

dpfiara  157. 

d/)fior3l8. 

d^  168,  330. 

4pMX(ri  330. 

dpytaai  330. 

dJjrcJs  301,  330. 

dporpoy  147,  294. 

d/KWfxi  157. 


dp6oi  61,  X57. 
dp»dCw62,  151,  X57,  410. 

dp^  151.  I57»  '63,  172. 
dppcyo7<$Kor  III. 
dppdtbioy  385. 
dppoahiv  75. 
4p<7a$  199. 
^cn;!'  74. 
df>ri  IQ4. 
dfrro/roirof  276. 
dpxilityai  404. 
dpxci/ai  4x2. 

ipx^  405- 

dporrt  238. 

dparjn^  238. 

&r  181. 

daicapi(ot  1 97. 

d<r/ic  109. 

dfffityos  425,  427. 

dffvajjpttf  loi,  197,  411. 

^^^^  194.  359- 
^aoy  143,  194. 

((TTfoy  192. 

dffripa  ^5,  162. 

dartpowfi  244. 

daripos  278. 

<i^<^/>  197.  310. 
dffT^pai  330. 
darpdvTfty  244,  413. 
d<rrv  169. 
d<r^  356. 
daoi  61. 

drdAarros  II4»  175. 
drtpos  182. 
'At^Ij  195. 
drifidfo;  41 1. 
dnpdu  411. 
drpoMTos  134,  130. 
'At/)c/&x  180,  181. 
'Arpci&xo  180,  331. 
drpc/d^s  134. 
drpipa  377. 
drro  147.  194,  359. 
aS  79,  406. 
ainiyw  174. 
a^oA^os  174. 
a^T^  96. 
a^Sdotf  411. 
a^84<rao'«c  414. 
a^c  406. 

aifipvaay  96,  167,  170. 
060^^x17$  108,  164. 
a{fiaxot  96,  167,  170. 
atKrjpa  169. 
a^Xohrit  3oi5. 
a^£dy«  96,  197. 
aC(«TO  386. 
a{>£i7<rir  163. 
a^otf  169,  406. 
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wAot  174. 
aJififf  308. 
a&Mor  346. 
aipios  303. 
oJj  358. 

ah<miplt  174. 
a(Mmip6$  17  a. 
al^w  174. 

a^c  406. 
avrcT  318. 
aifrUta  277. 
o5riy  79. 

dv7/i4  90* 
avTOKaaiyrtiTot  274. 

ain6iJLarot  91,  1 08. 

a^r<Jr  356. 

o^orvx*^  3^4- 
«*T<Jf  358. 

oi^i'  143. 
a^X*>'*  301* 

a^X'T"  I43f  301- 
aiMtf  174. 

o&tf  17a. 

ducuf  165,  170,  406. 

d<palp€ffis  373. 

d0<i«tf  151. 

d^os  156,  350. 

d^^wMi  337,  430. 

dtpivirnu  420. 

Afp$tTOi  37a. 

d^/rov  373. 

a^^***  387. 

iji^tiuv  337. 
d^ii/fu  337. 
<i^i7K  337. 
d^i/ac  193. 
A(pkaurro¥  197. 
li^OKr/i^f  196. 
d^p<$r  143,  156,  396. 
dx^o/icu  398. 
dxXi^  61,  140. 
dxrv  61,  143. 
dxofuu  331. 

dxw  145- 

dxp€tos  366. 

dxpcrot  366. 
dxvpw  61. 
dx«  63. 


^d7oj  167. 
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fiaU  167. 

^otfi  116. 

fioBicay  364. 

3ddoj8,  136,  143,  307. 

fidBpott  300. 
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3a^«oA«os  373,  375. 
/3a^  109,  136,  310^  364. 
fialfjv  436. 
0alvm  106,  114,  135,  408, 

411. 
fidxrpot^  63,147,  153.4^4- 
/SdAoi^of  63,  136,  141. 
3aXcc>  345,  405,  440. 
fidXXfty  233. 

i8<i^^  74.  99»   »36,  137. 

408,  411. 
0d\otcOa  377. 
fia/Jifid(w  154. 
fiaiifiahm  154,  409. 
0afifiak6C^  154. 
^a/i«i'  339. 

^«"i  »35»  137*  *50- 
fiavrdt  19a. 

/WwToi  143,  414. 

fidpoBpov  74. 

fidpfiapos  62,  154. 

/3<^pw  307. 

^a^  97,   103,   113,   135, 

2961  326. 
/Wffcif  395,  335,  348. 
fidfffffi  395. 
fidfftwt  327,  348. 
0aai\(a  183. 
/3a^iA^of  183. 
^cciXci^  337. 
^oo'iXcvo'i  329. 
fiaffiKf^  409,  41 3. 
fiaaiKiw  183,  337. 
/3<uriX^  181,  387. 
fiofftX^ts  180,  404. 
/ScuriA^or  181. 
fiaaikfif  338. 
/W<r4f  io8,  193,  395.  336, 

348- 
fidfftcayos  154. 

fidffKioi  155. 

fidfficw  414,  430. 

/3currd(c(K  14X,  163. 

/3ciT^K  1 16,  393. 

0ar6s  91,  108. 

fidrpaxos  154. 

0avfivic€s  154. 

/3af4  143. 

^JWw  199. 

fiffidaai  379. 

fiifiSjca  30,  107. 

fiffiadn  20. 

fiififfica  434. 

fiifiTfK€  340. 

fitfirjk6s  340. 

fiffilijice  435. 

fitfiXdffTTjita  418. 

/3^/3A7(u  381. 


/3c/3Xiiarai  lis,  383. 

0^0p€ICTCU  193. 

fiifivff/iiyos  196. 
fitUeari  166,  167. 
0tipatc€t  167. 
04\f/irw  404,  440. 
/S^Xof  loi,  a  a  a,  334,  345. 
/3^A^f  136. 

^^oj  109,  136,  143,  364. 
^^oAiOi  137,  43 J. 
04p€$poy  74,  137. 
^^^/w  137. 

^9  385. 

^^M3i. 

^^i  39«« 
^7;ia  340. 

^5iw  439. 

fi^atro  436. 

fiijaaa  194. 

fi^ffffof  194. 

^i^nyr  116,  393. 

iSio  135. 

fitfid(ca  340. 

^i^<if  340,  398. 

0tfidff$cjy  340. 

fiifiafftt  340. 

/SliSaTi  340. 

fitfipwCKca  136,415. 

^i^w  431. 

fiifianrra  400. 

fiifiSfaa  400. 

^idcfK  167. 

^iScoi  167. 

/3^»?^  323. 
^0$  135,  137. 

/3i($r  136. 
^c<TXt/y  167. 
fitdiaotuu  397. 
fiKdfitrai  405. 
fikdfiofuu  331. 
^AdvTW  414. 
fiXaardpca  168,  416. 
0Kaar6s  155. 
^X^iw  136,  349,  405. 
fikiipapoy  136. 
fiXiipvpa  137. 
/^X^croi  431. 

^A?/>  137. 
fi\fjT6s  1 14. 

^Xnxa»'  154- 

fiMix<uy  136. 

^XiTTOi  155. 
fikoavp&wts  306. 
^Xww  154. 
fiXaiBpds  141. 
fiXdfffKw  102,  155,  415. 
fioaBfiaiv  430. 
/3oay  136. 
/Siktf  i8a. 
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$0&M  411. 

fi6ts  1 8a. 

00^  6j,  136,  155. 

fiOTjUpSfAOS  376. 

06epos68. 

fioiKiap  167. 

BotWTol  83. 

06k&os  141,  a  13. 

06\€Tai  113. 

^0X4  137,  aaa,  234,  345. 

06Wofuu  183. 

06Kof»ai  405. 

/3op<i  67,  113,  136. 

Bopias  113. 

-^dpor  7a. 

06<ns  343. 

06<rK€t  a4a. 

06aicw  414. 

^orcbri;  343. 

^or7p  343. 

0or7jftas  397. 

^or^y  343. 

0w0aXis  154. 

0ov0aXos  154. 

^ov/K^or  137,  130,  345. 

^ovXci  381. 

^ouXciw  41 3. 

0cvk/faofiat  397* 

0oikofuu  168. 

0ov\vt6s  95. 

^ow  69,  84,  136,  183,  396, 

328,  347. 
0otHp6pas  137. 
^ofluvis  347,  306. 
0pa0tvs  155. 
^/n36f  I03,  104,  X41,  155, 

310. 
0p€ueuy  105. 
0pdieoi  167. 
0p6ffffc0  154,  168. 
0p&ffaw  194,  310,  365. 
0paxHv  333. 

^pox<Jf   75,  87»  109.  145. 
396. 

^f»^f«»  i55»  344. 
^p/^  136. 

0fftfTvp  167. 
^^/>^  154. 

^P^^  397. 
0p69w  167. 
^p^/iof  344. 
^P<5iroi  154. 

0p&raxot  154- 
^por^t  68,  105, 155. 

fipoX^  75. 

^^  97.  154. 

ppWTOf  1 15* 

0ve<r6s  194. 


/SftxXf/ifKOf  404. 
/Sw/txif  340. 
0car  396,  306. 
0aipaia  167. 

/3&  136,  328. 

0i)aavri  183. 

0»rfjpts6g. 

0wrtiaftipa  194,  343,  394. 

0inopat  397. 

0^nvp  343. 


ira74- 
7a  138. 
TOTToAifw  3 1 6. 

Toryai'ci^  134- 

TaJfrK  167. 
TtidctrAu  167. 
yua  138. 
Taioi  81,  138,  346. 
Toirr^f  167. 
7<iXo«tft  70. 
y&Km  138. 
7a/ii8/)«5j  154. 
ya/iirpas  1 81. 
70^1^  138. 
7oy8dK<iK  167. 
yiinrrat  401. 
yapyalpea  loi,  409. 
7<5/>7apa  135. 
yaprpiptdfy  135. 
furrffp  141. 
yaarripai  330. 
TornAo/  167. 

rw/x>«  79»  138, 346. 

7€  166. 

7^ap  167. 

ytyAaai  107,  233,  379. 

yiya$f  346. 

7C7^/rciy  30,  433. 

7fJ«/iw    107^    345,    419, 

431. 
7f7dTi;K  438. 
ytyain  30,  107. 
y€j€VfUyos  196,  433. 
y4yTi$9  3^6. 
7^70^0  (k),  107,  334,  345, 

4;  7.  419- 
yty6rafi9¥  419,  421. 

yiy parrm  418. 

yrypd^offi  1 11. 

yty pAiparcu  ixa. 

y€y pA\f^  381. 

yrfpcafforat  383. 

yrypdifftrat  431. 

yiycaim  137. 

ytywwifuv  433. 

7«7Af  107. 

7ccrr/a  30Z, 


7#XoKTi  180. 
7€X<io>  393. 
7^X(Mos  366. 
7€Xofos  377. 

7^^  313- 
7cX((rorrcf  180. 

7A<w  313,  393. 

yififiara  167. 

7cvci(ia«tt;  414. 

yty4(r$at  333,  a8o,  406. 

ytyirupa  373. 

y^rerfip  70,  II 4,  380. 

7^ri7  181,  331. 

ywolaro  1 1 3,  383, 

y€y6/i€yos  373. 

yw6iua9a  383. 

7^1'os  73,  134,  158,    aa3. 

a45»  30a,  331. 
7^Kow  65,  81,  160,  165. 

7^0  435. 

7^Fvs65,  135,  336. 

yhwTCi  336. 

7^/«  331. 
ytpovala  331. 

7^poir  138.  331. 

yipffaioTo  xia. 

7c{w  138. 

yaffvpSia  41 3. 

ytw/iirpa  375. 

ytviUrpirfi  375, 

7i^€«K  149. 

7n0^3o8. 

T^^ia  107. 

Tip?  331- 
79pof  310,  331. 

yrjp&aiw  414. 

7n/»i<ro;«M  397. 

7(7Ko/i«  134,135,  333,  345, 

397.  407- 
ytyyiaww    68,    137,    415, 

430. 

71J  167. 

71  Wo  167. 

ytrvy  83. 

7X^70?  63. 

ykavKirwi^  335. 

ykavicSnriy  335. 

7Xav«c^if  306. 

y}Ji^  331. 

yk4<papoy  136. 

7^4X«»'I36-    , 
7Xvin$s  157,  396,  310. 

7X«^94,  156.  33a,  405. 

ykwraa  194,  393. 

yyA$<n  135. 

7i^<riof  341. 

yrrnSs  114,  115. 

yywrtf  396. 

yyitfuvm  439. 
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yr&aofuu  429. 
ywirAt  68. 
yo6M  136. 
yoi  166. 
yotZa  167. 
y6fupo9  138. 
y6varos  304. 
Tor^  224,  345. 
y6yas  223,  245. 
T^w  138,  304- 
7^  136,  155' 
yopySt  135. 

ro/nf«&  335- 
7*JprK£i67. 

7o<Wrot  304. 

7ovy<$s  185. 

yov¥OV(r$ai  182. 

ypAufut  196. 

7^avr  138. 

7/)o^  327. 

7pa^  74,  231,  405. 

yva\o¥  135. 

yv/trSta  4x1. 

7t^  200,  275. 

yw€u(l  329. 

Tw^  I35»  I37»  350,  275- 


da  138. 

Mp  «49.  ^94- 
9drfTai  246. 

8ai&iAAai  lox,  409. 

9aliakos  lox. 

8a<8v<r<rc<r0ai  148. 

9alyv  401. 

SaiKuro  85. 

Scujpos  277. 

JkUs  246. 
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MirAow  396. 
iir(ir6fupf€  423. 
Iirf<r0au  163. 
Iircffiror  244. 
Iir€<r<yt  195,  330. 
^ircartirovv  387. 
Iirccrrt  271,  284. 


wiraaa  403. 
irc^vc  245. 
^vi<l>yofi«v  407. 
irc^voi'  223. 
vf/croy^f  308. 
injfjuHfi69  274. 
wi  278. 
Eiriacrcra  390. 
»f/3«ai  234,  306,  346. 
irtfi^rotp  240. 
mypdfiirjy  193. 
wi(ap4w  137. 
wtfov  57,  89,  93,  225. 
nifta9^9  107. 
m'lrdv  275. 
mirXoov  150. 
wiirXin  396. 
viroA^s  150. 
wiaxfp^  280. 
wiffx«  275. 
mrtrpAtparai  423. 
wirovos  274. 
irirovoAt;  2  80. 

9\dyx0fiy  151. 
VAcok  182. 
wAfTO  57,  129. 

wXix'h^  192. 

irA^v  397,  4c8. 

irAi^/ii;!^  400. 

'ir\6fjirjv  90. 

iro/ct  269. 

irot«uv  347. 

'vo^t  05,  129,  323. 

ir6imjs  250. 

vo/wi'  152. 

Wof  67,  169,  244,  357. 

irow  471. 

irox^  244. 

wo^  151,  250. 

wpdOfTO  98. 

irpa$ay  98. 

irpidfifju  130. 

irpift;  381. 

WT<i65,  91,  lio,  163,369. 

^WTOpoK  90,  345. 

'rraxa  367. 

»T7V  395. 

r^nvv  57»  2a7»  344- 
mfOdfirp^  199,  227,  228. 
w^aro  112,  419. 
|/Nia<r0c  393. 
'pa/Mi  196. 

^A*«  393f  395- 
t parol  393. 

]paT($f  108,  280. 
>5«  393. 
>/»7ov  166,  344. 
fi^w  385. 
>««  137,  408. 
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}pifitv$os  157. 

lpc/3o(  64,  136. 
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kptiirw  405. 

ip€f»y6f  136. 

Ipitrtrai  428. 

Ipiaaw  194. 

^P€takJs  157,  196,  351. 

kpt^yopm  157.  196,  405. 

iptvBo)  80,  405. 

ipt'pos  196. 

^/>c^  244. 

Ip^fltf  66,  169. 

UprifWi  266. 

iprjpiiarat  1 1 2,  423. 

fp«8«  295,  325. 

ipi^taieov  414. 

•P'"  295,  325. 

(pcof  66,  168. 

€p«  295. 

ipitrhuv  195. 

tpi^s  251. 

'Epfi^ar  83. 

'EpfiMS  83. 

*Epfitiea  180,  321. 

^/>os  393. 

?pira>65.  152.  163,  172. 

Ipp<i7i7v  238.  397. 

kppriyua  312. 

^ppJ7£a  238. 

tpp^iea  418. 

^/wi/v  198,  244,  396.  397. 

ipp<uya  224,  418.  420. 

^pporyc  238. 

ipvOpdf  94,  149.  196.  394. 

ipijowri  431. 

ip{fcaofJi€¥  431. 

^/»uw  396. 

^PX«T«  I".  419,  423. 

ipoi)6i6s  157.  351. 

Ipfltf^  69. 

^P<w  313.  393. 
hiS. 

^*  433. 
^(Tai'  237. 

iafitafjuu  402. 

ia$flfi€¥  396. 

I<yj8i7v  396.  397. 

IcrS^AXfiy  99. 

^<r8^AAoKTf(  74, 136. 
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^(rc<7<ixa^o  423* 
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iatehpopai  431. 

^<r0i}f  66,  163, 168. 

l(r0A<^¥  294. 

tafioi  20. 
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ka/iiv   20,   aaS,  270,  289, 

374»  40a.  420- 
UtTo/mi  8. 

Utrnaprau,  99. 

ftrwfpot  168,  173. 

knftic$m  244,  407. 

Icnrcrcu  407. 

iartrt  130,  164. 

itntul>pAyai  100,  400. 

ttnroiTO  407. 

I0'<ra<  419. 

lacrcrroi  431. 

iaatva  106,  394. 

4<y<r/  21,  270,  376. 

Iffffvo  381. 

taroBi  392. 

loTouco  20,  299,  420. 

iardXrp^  98,  226. 

JffroA^  439. 

icrdKOrjy  98. 

lo'raAiKa  425. 

iaraXficu  99,  245. 

tara/itv  239,  420,  421. 

I<rrav  380,  394. 

iarivtu  239. 

loTcuira  299. 

icmuray  427,  428. 

loTcu^w  20,  420. 

k<rr4  270. 

l<rT€  199,  433. 

JOTcorrcsr  183. 

ianjKa  418,  424. 

{(rn^^acri  379. 

iarrjfitv  393. 

I<n-i?v  239,  388,  393. 

iarvj^w  431. 

l^arrjtra  16,  239,  427. 

lon7<{;s  420. 

iffri  18,  20,  23, 65,  162. 

iari  270,  377. 

icTTfa  75,  169,  173. 

iartxov  245. 

iffrov  281. 

^aT($$  21. 

iarpafifiai  99. 

^arvTa  299. 

I^T^  21. 

lapcnmp  397,  408. 

ia<f>a(a  40S,  414. 

Icr^i^Xa  190. 

iax^etfp  397. 

li^xcr  300. 

laxor  I43»  165,  324,  344, 

405- 
irdytjv  408. 

lrai/>of  129. 

|r<S«i7»'  397. 


irafiov  114,  225. 
Irdi/nyi'  397. 
ira^v  199. 
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IrtOfjwwL  429. 
irt/cov  244,  407. 

iWXccra  428,  430. 
iTf6s  237. 
irtpos  29. 

lT€T<ixaTo  383,  423. 
htrfit  407. 
irfTftov  128,  130,  245, 
Ir/Ti/iifTO  428. 
It#i;x€TOI'  380. 

^T^fflOf  147. 
^Tl  194. 

irlOffity  236. 
^t/^»'  236,  399. 
irlfifjffa  428. 
^tXov  397. 
hfidyriv  397. 
trotfJLOs  266. 

It05  65,  147,  169. 

4t(Js  70,  237. 
irpayov  243. 
irpawov  57,  388. 
irpaupt  98. 
irpd(l>fjv  98. 
irpa^v  98. 
^rvvi;*'  lo« 
iTJjififjv  10. 
cuaSc  147, 170 
c6dC»  87. 
c^ev^y  302. 
cCSeu  80,  163. 
finjprfirovw  386. 
cv/rdAos  127. 
f^Krifiwoi  124. 
c^Xi7/NX  961  167,  169. 
c{>/icv^  181. 
tltfififXlot  180. 
({i^aro  386. 
€vw6Tcap  297. 
cip^a  327. 
€6/i(ffira>4i5. 
§itpi6<*ta  169,  $06. 
c6^s  96,  107. 
c6(ra/3^0i  60. 
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tijipponf  297. 
cv^va  181. 
cu^v^  181. 
elm;  80,  405,  406. 
f(fd)^  247. 
1^1^  380. 
i<p6yt¥  380. 
itp6jnj/xey  396. 
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|0<5j77V  397. 
I0aff«c  239. 
t<pacKov  415. 
tiparo  239. 
/^/)c  200. 
i^ptro  382. 
t<p*pov  376. 
lipipovTO  383. 
I^pov  381. 
1^  239. 
I^WTV  388. 
c^Ka  427. 
^^<rtfo  377. 
iipOaparm  38J. 
I<p9a^npf  99. 
l^tfo^Mra  425. 
i<pOapiuu  99,  419. 
i^BapfUvot  245. 

^<^^«'  394- 
^<^ic  406. 

iipOopa  396. 

l<^/>a;  180. 

h<pp&.yq¥  408. 

i<t>pa£a  408,  414. 

€<^W70F  57,  89,  324.  245. 

I<^V  233,  235. 

^<^w  347»  393.  395- 
i<pv<rfiivos  196. 

Ixadov  106. 

*X<^P»7>'  397- 

^X<«  374»  390*  394- 
Ix^ra  462. 

ix^va  106,  394. 

^X^»'  439- 

iX^alpo)  15,  loi,  41 1. 

Ix^^f  197. 

Ix^«w  365. 

ix^p6s  loi. 

Ix<8va  145. 

^x«  145- 

^xp^*'  385- 
ixp^^o,  428. 

IXVTO  390. 

Ix<tf   I43»   3a3i   225,   244, 

.  ^^' 
hf/wtxiuu  410. 

I»  66,  432. 
itavo6fifp^  182. 
kiipaiea  417* 
i^pra(oy  387. 
l4S;p(i0K  386,  387. 
f«f  173.  a4^»  3>7- 
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fhos  166. 

ftifip  166. 

futacrii  370. 

flieari  112,  166,  168,  370. 

florop€s  166. 

foiZa  166. 


ca  138. 

((lyvfi€¥  40  a. 

(fXAccv  136. 

(^XAfltf  74. 

iiyyvfu  401. 

(^/)€tf/>oi'  74,  137. 

^iaaau,  428. 

Z«v  275. 

(ciryca  87. 

(fvyyvfu  401. 

(cvyof  80. 

Z€vy  84,  95,  195,  296.  328. 

(fi6<raur$ai  138. 

(^«  171,  405. 

ffil37- 
&9i  396. 

ffii'  180. 

Z^v  347. 

Z^Ka  328. 

(rjTiot  400,  413. 

(i7rci$a;4i3. 

Zfwpwuoi  160. 

(<Ji7  183. 
Z6vwaoi  171. 

(inr<i3<9- 

(w7<J«'94»95."7»i34»i7i- 

(«nr»  3»9- 

(vMVPSf  «7i- 
iw/ia  196. 

Jidtfin;  402. 

(wwvfu  401,  402. 

^  144,  300,  238,  391,  392. 

^  Z7^»  394»  4<H- 

jTa  390»  394- 
Ijarai  393. 

^fidfficw  414. 

^/3<iai  ^11. 

^i9ovX<>/ii;y  386. 

ijfi^yra  180. 

^Toacrtfc  180. 

^0701^  407. 

fjyyuka  199. 

^7€aTO(  383. 

^ycrfftfou  163,  173. 

^/«&r  249. 

Jyiofjuu  232. 
7/ieu  418. 


^8€rf  295. 
4W<y4  J95. 
^fita/Uvot  196. 

rf**;  387, 428. 

tf»i;<jftx  377.  429. 
ffSior  372. 
i^Wfltf  310. 
ijilcai^  272. 
*«o>*oi  405. 
fjlhs  175. 
^Svrd/<i;if  586. 
*«tJt  295. 
^«  385. 
i}ci8i7  386. 
^i\ios  173. 
^^^or  308. 
^cX^n;*'  38a 
i$fos  182. 
^0of  149,  164. 

<"»  394- 
^f^€os93,  149.  170. 

Hiicro  419. 

jfcofov  386,  387. 

fieaaa  417. 

^Kafffv  387. 

^«ax€  407. 

?««  237. 

^«o»'  387. 

<*«  433- 
ffXcrrpoK  14I. 

t^Ai^Xaro  428. 

i^A^Of  277. 

^Aiof  173 

^HA»  169. 

iSXirov  413. 

fjKoi  183. 

j(Aos  169,  17  a. 

^Awfoif  387. 

^Av^ov  224,  245. 

^\^C¥  142. 

W  67,  237. 

^/Mi  196.  393,  418. 

?A«V  ^75»  303- 
Ij/juipToy  413. 

4/ias  282. 

ififipoTov  gg,  154,  413. 

ij/i€-  109. 

4/*^»  354- 
ff/if^o  393. 

4f4C(W  355. 

^ficAAov  386. 

^Aifros  393. 

iifUpa  303. 

4/i^TCpOt  280,   356. 

^^  144, 238,  392. 

iifU-  159. 

^/il-  67, 172. 

i^t^  355« 

^fUK  282. 


^/uy  282.  355. 
^ftlovos  274. 
^fttr<&Aaif7or  373. 
fj/i/uu  418. 
^fi«cix<$/<i7i'  387. 
^jfn^afi^Tow  387. 
ifupltaa  403. 
Ijfjupita/Aai  199,  402,  42  a. 
'^tMfHWfiivos  196. 
4AW  282,  354. 

^|«tfK  268. 
^I'  238,  384. 

4vc7ca  376. 
ijvfuca  394. 

4if€«x<J/«7»'  387. 

^Wx^  158. 
^Kiox^a  413. 
1^/oxos  412. 
ijyiirawf  407. 
i^Wvavof  130. 

W  325- 
Ijvawi  306. 

^>^oi  J93. 

^KTc/3oAovr  387. 

Ijvrfro  406. 

^iTn-o  401,  416,  417. 

^t'oryoy  423. 

^j6a  299. 

?»op95,  104,130,171, 173, 

303,  35  a- 
ffwoTos  303. 

^irct/>o(  266. 

'HpcurA^r  179. 

ijpap€  407. 

^ipiaaro  393. 

^pAaaaro  393. 

ina(6^y  387. 

^/)^Aia  277,  393. 

SP<Ai«^  83. 
pt  246. 
flpoof  183. 
^pmura  425. 

"^pVKCUCfV  407. 

^pauo  182,  317. 
Ijpwis  183. 

'fw*  313. 

» 385. 
184. 

^(TCU  381. 
^(TOV  200. 

faay  428. 
^^aro  426,  427. 
JioOa  377,  422. 
?ffftM  439. 
iffBt  383. 
jjaBSfAffv  83. 
^(t/  238. 

^(TXITTCU  418. 
f>AI€K  428,  429. 
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fao  381. 
iffffw  194,  365. 
^(rrat  173. 
fjartjv  428. 
ijavx'Oii'rcpos  366. 
iaxvuiUvos  418. 
ij<r«  237. 
jjrow  386. 
};{;8a  84. 
Tjif^d fitly  38^ • 
rfiptiTKov  386. 
i^l^poi'  84,  386. 
ijrfs  327. 
Tj{/x6fJiTjv  386. 
i^«  387. 

?x«  418, 423. 

iixay*^  I44i  2^3- 

^X«  179- 
^X<^  213. 

IjSf  182. 

1^'  359- 

M^   i73»   181,   246, 
308. 


$dycj  231. 
$mii6i  1 49. 
9aAd9^s  195. 
9(iAa(r<7a  194. 
0(iAor  308. 
BoKm  148,  406. 
9<iyaros  114,  1 15. 
Oavovftau,  422. 
Oapafiv  149. 
edpaos  199,  307. 
Bapaivca  102,  300. 
Oaffac¥  310. 
Bkfjijw  364. 
0av/ia  83. 
9cay  181. 
0c9/i<$(  237. 
9ct/3$os  82. 
^€/iy  436. 
tfc/iyv  236. 
tf€i>i€V  236,  436. 

BlAVQl  439. 

$fiv€iv  66. 
^cifof  142,  223. 
9cro$  149. 
^ffs  334. 
euro  236,  436. 
9cX«tf  405. 
eifUL  236. 
BifAfvai  439. 
$ifi€yos  293. 
tf^i^of)  304. 
tfc^7ovor  274. 
tf«Jy  75. 
0€paMaiva  331. 


349* 


Btpdwrj  331. 

0€pdweav  331. 

«€pif«  195. 

^€/);i<5s  142,  144,  148,  293. 

^^pof  142,  148. 

eipcrlTtjs  102,  198,  364. 

$tp<r6/Atvo9  431. 

04paos  364. 

^^f  433. 
9^(r^  459. 

^^<rty  193,  236. 

$((Tfi6s  237. 

BiaaatrOcu  142. 

tf^ro  236. 

9crds  148,  236. 

9^0;  244. 

eTi0aiy€ir/fs  321. 

ei^/SoTos  82. 

Brjydvtj  241. 

^^€t  241. 

^7«  405. 

^f  431- 
^107  236. 

$Tj\av  148. 
^Xvr  67,  148   218. 
Bij^is  241. 
^oftcf  431. 
%  143.  149,  329. 
Oijptifaj  412. 
$rjp6fiopoi  274. 
O^aofjuu  236. 
^a^a  194. 
^<ra>  64,  236. 
^i77aiw  93,  149. 

^*<J»  75.  431- 
e^lfiv  93,  135. 

Bvaiatcea  415. 

^i^r^r  114,  115. 

ev^fXKOi  142,  415, 

9o2;  86,  244. 

Oov  433. 

aoi;«t;8<8i;(  1 81,  182. 

BpSi^oi  149,  239. 

Bpiaos  308. 

Qpfcffa  194. 

Bpaaaoi  194,  200. 

Bpaavs  102,  364. 

Opa6niv  149. 

Opaiw  79. 

0/>^£»  199. 

tfp^^o;  174,  199. 

$p^yw  149. 

0/>6yos  293. 

0/)^<riiMi4i5. 

^i;7aT€p  275. 

Buyariptaat  330. 

Bvyarfip  70,  174,  280. 

tftryorpiiort  103. 

9i;i;^70ff  277. 


^^po  154. 
0vfioj^6pos  274. 
^i;/«(Js  94,  149. 
tfwfltf  416. 
9vod<$icos  277* 
0t;<Kr«aos  127,  4T4. 
BvwTMoir^  276. 

^/»  73»  »49»  296. 
tfi;po<y«  323. 
Bvpicjy  181. 
Bvpffoi  149. 
^«^  97,  149. 
$vpi^<raw  194,  410. 
Oowfui  84. 
$ow/ui(<u  84* 


fa  368. 
{(iAXcii'  140. 
loAAo;  100,  lOl,  104. 
JaAr^r  100. 
'Idvojy  181. 
Mrrcti^  140. 
Jap«Js  173,  178. 
taai  379,  390. 
Iarp6s  299. 
/ai/cis  407. 

/o)rt  170- 
taxoy  385. 

Mx«  399. 
«V«^  75. 
'»^  435. 

iScri'  93, 148, 169. 245. 

IdiaOcu  439. 

I«17T«  43J. 

iSTov  9^5. 

Idto)  96,  97,  175. 

r»;i€v  196,  229,  245,  374, 

419,  421. 
iSfitycu  318,  324,  4j8. 
180s  170,  174. 
tdpis  93. 
lSp6a  313. 
Idp6ca  175. 
iSpuQi  174. 

i^pv  313- 

Wpo/s  148.  174.  313, 
Idvia  269,  312,  421. 
tSca/ifV  432. 
r«a»fu  374. 
icii;  390. 
hlfjv  436, 

r#A*a<  163,  237,  399. 
Ufitv  163. 

«A«7»'  337. 
Uvoi  439. 
i^pa£  173. 
lep^y  327. 
ifpori73,  178. 
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l(6jfoj  416. 

rf€«  398. 

rC«  148,  165,  407. 

fiyftt  67,  175,  399. 

r^93- 

I0ap6t  93,  346,  280. 

3^^'  435- 

lic6atca  184,  416. 

Ucirtwra  385. 

Utrtiw  41a. 

fc*of  15,  134,  393. 

UcS/xta&a  383. 

-Uf<Jf  93. 

fcrtr  75,  393. 

Tirw  83. 

IXdaKo/uu  414. 

IXXw  399. 

IfAaXid  93. 

//ttiy  173,  305. 

Ifidaaw  194,  305. 

Ifidriw  82|  168. 

r^My  9,  330,  345,  390,  439. 

ltto¥ta  305. 

'"75. 
rK93. 

Jya  338. 

iKfj  135,  169. 

t(ov  436,  438. 

i^<k  163. 

toifu  390. 

rofi«F  433. 

toy  93,  169. 

Wy  93,  165. 

-«os93. 

low  313. 

Iwvfvt  390. 

*lwvijfwKyoi  345. 

2rrt«^s  394. 

TwM  319. 

twvoio  15,  81,317. 

fwocff  80,  333. 

twwoiai  330. 

'Iinroft^9a;y  173. 

Xwwof  15,  33,  39,  134,  173. 

IwvSra  331. 

/w($reu  83. 

lww6Trj  83. 

rrrow  15,  81,  338. 

imrovs  18. 

r«Tr«  318. 


319- 
Xwrrjfu  395. 

?pv£  173. 

J»  93»  I35»  i^- 
taafitv  433. 

i<rafu  376,  433. 

icrai'  433,  438,  439. 

iffcwTi  433. 


taaai  379,  383,  433. 

fffart  433. 

Ml    75,    165,    197,    393, 

,  434. 
ler/ici^  433. 

IffoHaifiaty  374. 

{(T^  411. 

firTa/joi  339,  374,  390. 

iaTafA€V  338,  330. 

Xarafu  63,  389,  399. 

lardvcu  339. 

J<rT<b  437. 

faracriroi'  414. 

taraao  433. 

f0T€  193. 

tcnj/u  338,  339,  375,  376, 

398. 
tarrjs  377. 
'loTtarai'  96. 
larlff  75. 
lart'oi'  393. 
l<rr<Jy  393. 
tareap  93,  169. 
icrxovw  416. 
ttrxvava  184. 
io^^^i/A^s  394. 

lax^  394* 

rax«^74»a44>399»407. 
<raXdr  71,  147. 

^^*  433- 
iWa  93. 

iT<5r  34. 

trca  34. 

Iirrt  208. 

^<^  »35>  3ao- 

'l<^TOf  377. 

'X^«  33<>- 

<x^<^<»  394* 

'X^w   75,    197,   394,   336, 

334. 
Txyof  93. 

^«  390,  43a- 

'<^354- 
It?  368. 
•Fov  96. 


/TO  74. 

if07x<i»  143- 
icadoAi^/icvor  404. 
ledbos  63. 
ir^8«u  331. 
KaBap6s  275. 
tcaBapw  439. 
«a0aO(reu  86. 
ica04x*t  174. 

foBiiM^  387- 
Ko^o^at  371. 


«ift7ro<  371,  384,  393, 433. 

«a^f(w  387. 
«a9t(rra  435. 
Ka$6  380. 
iRi(  133. 
ircui^  135. 

KoLvv  114,  135,  408. 
Katpcn  135. 
«a/ai  81,  84,  347. 
Kaniw  365. 
«eur($s  310. 
KaK6<u  411. 
ic6Xafios  134. 
KciKavpofff  170. 
KoKfi/upos  404. 
xoAcrv  135. 
icoA^crircro  414. 
iraXc(r<rai  438. 
coA^ffoi  114. 
MiX^fltf  61,  411,  430. 
«aXi}fici'eu  404. 
Kdkfffu  376,  409. 
KaX4<r«os  377. 
icaXtd  133. 
ivoXXi^c^pos  274. 
iroA^  125,  184,  310. 
leaXhfifj  125. 
icdXv^  125. 
icoAvirra;  125,  414. 
KoXSf  431. 
iraAcDs  318. 
icafi&pa  60,  124. 
icd/MTOs  114. 
Mafifvrai  430. 
KafUrrjv  380. 
cafu^KTcr  135. 
ledfjorrv  135. 
Kaii£i¥  114. 
«aydfa;  63,  136. 
irav8op<$;  133. 
«dircro$  134. 
«rairv^r  61,  134. 
Kdnpos  60,  134,  151. 
it&wrtiv  60. 
icam^  61,  134. 

«<i/w  1321  302- 
tedpavov  303. 

«a)>«*a   75»   90.   ^02,   132, 

148. 
xdpia  171. 
«a/yg  98. 
iRV>^ra  302. 
icdpnrpm  132. 
icapietdptiy  140. 
icapicivos  124,  277. 
«d^a(ros  153. 
Kopwds  124. 
irofxrir  102,  26a. 
«df>Ta  loa. 
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le&praXkos  62. 
tdipraXw  124,  147. 
iciifrros     1 00.      103,     308, 

364- 
ledpvoy  135. 

tcdpv(  124. 

teapxapos  12$, 

icaaavuv  195. 

K€ujaijea  164. 

Koarcjp  125. 

ic&ax^^  195. 
Kara  279. 

icarafipax^  280. 
Karativvaav  402. 
«ara«0<$vo9  193. 
irarcuroya  245. 
icardKpv}i  302. 
«araA^Xc(VTO  385. 
KaravT'ffTfiv  396. 
«aTai;<ra4  86. 
KaroiKvifVTwv  84. 
icaromirw  365. 
«atki^  250. 
«avx2r  79,  295. 
Kavfta  247. 
iicavw  247. 
ictupa^uv  143. 
^oxaC*'"  124.  143- 

Kt,  K€V  74. 

WoTOi  20,  95,   112,  382. 

iciaro  383. 

ircSaroi  395. 

Ktiarai  20,  95,  382. 

K€tBtv  132. 

irc<>u    20,    79,    95,    133, 

393. 
Kwoi  132,  358. 

«f/f>a;  81,  98,  99,  100,  103, 

124,  128,  140. 

K€Kalifi4yov  196. 

it4xa6w  133. 

iC€ted6ovTO  238. 

K^Kah^  238,  407. 

feiica/ifuu  196. 

KiKapiMi  99. 

xii€d(jfi€$a  196,  422. 

xiicavfMi  247. 

KtKOHpff&K  124. 

«c/rxifarcu  383. 
ic^«Xcro  407. 
^rc/rX^YOfrfs  423. 
icc/rXi77tt>Tas  312. 
tcitcKff/Mi  420. 
KttcXJarai  383. 
tciKKofiai  407. 
irc«Xo<^  419,  423. 
«^icXo^s  245. 
/ciicfjnjKas  425. 
KfKfirjdts  420. 


ic€ie6fuita  425. 
K€g6p€afuit  403. 
icfieoprjfiiyos  430. 
Kt/copvOfUya  196. 
KftcoTf/ws  397. 
gfKpdytrt  423,  433. 
Ki/cpax9i  423. 
ie9iep6<paTCu  1 1 2. 
giicnjfMU  418. 
ircXcreu  245. 
«^Acu0o;  245. 
WA17;  127,  128. 
iciXofJuu  224. 
WAaai  427. 
ircvo  179. 
Kfi'ravpos  198. 
leikTpov  128,  143. 
icivrpojv  127. 
tcivTotp  200. 

«A«  331. 
Ktpdfifiv^  105. 

tcipafxos  66. 

tcipdyw/u  75,  250,  401. 

ietpa6s  65. 

Wpay  105,  132,  310. 

tctpiatroA  114. 

**P<^,  395- 
Kfpdcuyea  410. 

W/>8os  125. 

*€p€«>  431. 

xipKOi  140. 

icipaai  427. 

«C(rr^s  199. 

«cu9dK»  416. 

/rcvtfct  143. 

tcfxoprjffififv  431. 
K«x&povro  407. 
ircxoA<i«ro  112. 

x^x^'^*'^^  344« 
iccxopttorcu  112,  383. 

tetx^^h^yos  196. 

^r^at  247. 

iiri/ic/a;  96. 

in/At  r  125. 

ir^vos  132,  358. 

m^ov  266,  268. 

mjrovpos  157. 

ic^p  102. 

taiphaaw  411. 

ir^ros  141. 

««iTcu  383. 

irt7x^''^  416. 
^ffif  93. 

««  324- 
tcbcKrjaiety  415. 

«r*05  133. 

K/Ai(r<7a  194. 

«iW«i33,4i7. 


iciyvfMU  133. 
Kiyvyro  401. 
/nVvrai  401,  417. 

*y»^  39^- 
«P»"?  403- 
«1p»"?/«  75,  250. 

«r9  204. 

Kiaaos  194. 
ir4x<iKw  184,  416. 

^x*^*?  436. 

irtx</(  400. 

4rtx4A(ci'a<  348,  410, 

/ri'xjA"  400- 
mX^veu  416. 

icixt»liu  292. 

«^  133. 

icXoTT^  124. 

irAadap($(  86. 

icXa^cii'  61,  124. 

irXa/ot(r0a  377. 

ifXafy  63,  247. 

irXav^i'rcs  245. 

«Aapos  64. 

icA<ia;  125. 

/rAcd  331. 

tckifiirjy  1 93. 

icXtiBpoy  300. 

«A€i7^ff  81,  179. 

«Ac/a;  179. 

tcK4fifM  196. 

icA^os  132,  269. 

KAc^poi'  275. 

KAc^/H^  275. 

/rA^rrcii'  151. 

icA/irrw  90,  245,  249. 

KKhffai  435. 

KKiifoy  435. 

/rAi/ir  97,  124. 

kXtjtos  114. 

tcKifiavos  211. 

/rAivciV  132. 

irA^Ko;  94. 

tckiatoy  132. 

/rAiTi/y  94,  132,  303,  326. 

/cKoytiy  125. 

/rAt^tftoy  132. 

irAi^yif  132. 

«Aoinf  245,  249. 

icAt/cif  94,  232. 

ic\v$i  234,  392. 

ic\vT6wwkos  273. 

icAtr^r  94,  269,  440. 

leXvca  132. 

«A<^(a;  68,  408. 

k\u6w  124,  405. 

«A^  249. 

•tefi&T6i  114. 

icft^K  180. 

KPiaa  94. 
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K6fia\ot  35a 

MOttV  170. 

Ko4payo9  83. 
mo4m  96,  127. 
it6(ftof  160. 
irocXof  133,  170,  277. 
Moiyif  114,  135,  197. 
foinj  133,  394. 
KoTrot  294. 
mSkmv^  68,  127,  263. 
ic6XMfipos  250. 
iroX<iirT«tf  126. 
/r^Ao^of  126. 
/roAcmSyos  116,  126. 
iroAo/r<iyos  70,  126. 
Kokoc<r6s  126,  194. 
KoXinrq  124. 
icoAoiF^f  67,  295,  302. 
ic6iirj  126. 
KOfurrAfifyos  195. 
«^«f  1 2V,  324. 
icoi'/a;  90. 
irorr^  127. 
MSot  86,  1 70. 
Kowprarias  52. 
ledpa^e^,  126,  304. 
4(op^f«  431. 
Kopiui  430. 
teopivwfu  185,  401. 
icop4(rtcca  414. 
/r<Jpfo  75. 
/r^/n;  126,  416. 
Koptcopvy^  140. 
xSofMoys  319. 
4(o/>os  69. 
«<5/)^  185. 
/rt^/xn;  116,  126,  198. 
itSpvBi  324. 
/copbffaea  194. 
Kopu<l>oviTBat  412. 
Kop^n  126,  301. 
Kopwii  68. 

«o<rin;Xfuirta  140,  162. 
HOiT/tlovTts  431. 
/rort/Ai;  126. 
«oO  15,  126. 
«ovA^o;  305. 
ttovp*{s  109. 
icoi$^  126,  185. 
leovpiiios  1 26. 
/covpi(  126. 
Kovpos  69,  96. 
irovf^m  431. 
Kpdara  302. 
«^5n  124. 
Kpahia  104. 
lepaHirj  1 02. 
xpairoj  125. 


/cpd/ifiot  62. 
Kp&yra  302. 
Kpit^ot  124. 
Mpara  302. 
KpdT§irfi  332- 
Kpar^p  114. 
icpfiTiaTOf  105. 
/cporiff  102,  310. 
Kp^af  125,  310. 
mptioaoay  194,  310. 
Kptirroay  105,  198. 
Kp4ita/uu  395 
Kptfiopyvfu  185. 
icp€/i6ot  431. 
icpcfutf  430. 

/cpiaacay  102,  310,  364. 
xpifdffivw  302. 
i^n;  302. 
K/»9(r(ra  194. 

«iP«)^  94. 

lepiytiy  126. 

KpofBiyrts  398. 

ic/i(ya;  192. 

«/)i(^  132. 

lepoM^krj  125,  132. 

Kp6KTfl2Sf,  132. 

/cpvfiStjy  193. 

itpv6tgs  125. 

ic^vof  125. 

Kpinrrw  414. 

ir/>(KrTaAAos  125. 

/r/xO((W  68,  1 24. 

Kral¥<u  82,  408. 

tcrdfuyai  107. 

tcrd/ityos  I07,  245,  394. 

ffrarcrv  405. 

/irrd<r0cu  107. 

/KTf/va;  82,  107,  408. 

xriyym  184. 

«rc»w  245,  408. 

KTihirj  392. 

tcri(tta  160. 

/rri^o;  124. 

/rr^os  124. 

icr/(  392. 

/aNxvoxoTra  321. 

«v«Aos  127,  140,  250. 

Kv^cAfltf^  211,  3o(S. 

^cviTKOs  133. 

m/Aa  132. 

«vAi^  125,  127. 

in;Aot8<ia;  132. 

«cv/iO  133. 

/in;va7($r  246. 

«w^i7  302. 

/c^ftos  302. 

^w/  324. 

ifw«5s  300,  301,  302. 


«vrwva  306. 
Kwirmrp  247. 
nSip<rcu  427. 

f^**"'  133,  30O1  302. 
All^a  126. 
4rfl0AMtf  303. 
«»ror68,  132.  243. 
cwpor  69. 

KWf  1 2d. 
CW0€^  143. 

«arx<vai  143. 


Aa/5^  435. 
Ao^ca^  157. 
X&fitCKoy  385. 
kafiirrp^  380. 
Aayo^  238. 
Aa77«i(»  61,  250. 
AiiTTOf  61. 
Xayis  ^ig. 
Kayx&yca  416. 
A072  317. 
Xay6j>y  238. 
Aa&i/iof  181. 
Aa^bcaro  112. 
kaBfw  233. 
A<itfcro  240. 
XdBo/uu  230. 
A<itf«  231,  233. 
Xm6s  79,  97. 
Aoircfy  406. 
\aMip6s  212. 
kafifiiycj  416. 
Aafiir<is  306. 
ka/AVp6s  152,  294. 
Aii/iirfltf  406. 
Aavtfdyoi  416. 
Aaote6ojy  414. 
Aiiirapa  21 1. 
Aciirrai  61. 
Aas  179. 

\6uricfiy  140,  251. 
A<JU7/r»  247. 
KavKoyifj  102. 
Aa^f/crcrcroK  380. 
ka^uaaca  61. 
A^aiva  331. 
A^7C  269. 
A^7«i5  83. 
Xiy€a$f  382. 
A^Tcrc  269. 
A^7|/5  83. 
A^YOici'  15. 
KiyofJMV  269. 
A^YoiMfi  193,  269. 
Kif^  66,    156,    231.    245, 
269,  405. 
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Ktifica  405. 

\tlovat  168. 

kfhtiv  156. 

Kuwr6s  33. 

K€tir<u   33,   106,   130,   224, 

229,  245. 
Xc/ir«tfK  440. 
XiuTO  199,  425. 
XtXafiiciai  407. 
X§XdfirfKa  418. 
X^Xa0a  420. 
X(Xa0iaOai  240. 
XiAa«a  224. 
XtXaxma  247. 
AcX<i(r/M0a  196,  422. 
XiXatrrcu  240,  420. 
XtXdfiftivos  276,  421. 
X^XcivTCu  420. 
X^Xcirrai  192. 
X4Xrj$€  240. 
X^A};<70c  382. 
X^Xo7xa  106,  418,  419. 
AcX^TXacr*  ill,  379. 
XiXotira  224,  329,  417. 
XiXoiwas  426. 
X^Aoiirc  245. 
AcAi;/ra^t  ill. 
XtXvK^  334. 
XfXvfi4vos  276. 
AcAiia^  439. 
A^Aimu  283. 
Xi^aro  425. 
Aifco  428. 
A^fis  193. 
Xi(o  425. 
A^irw  244. 
AcvToA^or  127. 
AfVKios  87. 
Acv«tinros  173. 
Xtvtc6s  80|  127. 
Acvico^posr  67. 
Xfhffffta  128,  130,  194. 
A^XOf  142.  245. 
Xixptot  75. 
A^a;v66,  156,  331. 
Xf6K  317. 
Ajj^fiv  238. 
Xfjyifiivai  404. 
^^  331,  405. 
Xff$dyea  416. 
A^fi  240. 
X^0os  308. 
A7K<5;  296. 
A^fo;  238. 
Xrjan  240. 
A^<70/Mu  240. 
Arjrow  3 1 3. 

A»r<^  334- 

Ai0o^<$Aor  272,  274,  276. 


\««|>i^s  75,  140,  320. 

XiXaiofuu  61,  409. 

Aifc^s  83. 

Xifivdvoj  114,  416. 

Xivo$&fnj(  273. 

XiwapoHpi^iitfivos  374. 

Aiiro;  139. 

Atirot;<ra  440. 

Xiirdn^  269,  271,  350,  440. 

ATs  325. 

Xlaaofuu  194. 

A/rfa^oi  232. 

Xlrofjuu  405. 

Ao/3<Jj  140, 153. 

Ao77(4f«>  250. 

Ao7e  321. 

Xoyt/c6i  277. 

Xoyoypcuf>oi  276. 

A^o((ri  320. 

A^oi'  292. 

A^o$  245,  292. 

XotTp6v  299. 

Ao(At<$(  83,  293. 

Xoiirus  245. 

Aof<Jy  73.  156.  163. 

Aoir^  244. 

Aovxios  78. 

Xovcaov  130. 

Aova;  86»  156. 

Ao^i^/f  130. 

A<Jx<»  345- 
Xvyp6s  137. 

Av€»  72. 

Xv$rjaolfji«0a  282. 
Av^ffo/ioi  8,  429. 
Xii$TfTi  174. 
Av«otr  323. 
Ai;«or  102,  I27i  250. 
Avaavtat  82. 
Xha€ur0ai  439. 
At/ffca^  439. 
Ai;mr  193. 
Xiiaaa  195. 
At/<r<raK  195. 
Awxyor  04,  156. 
A{;a;  156. 
Xoj fidofjuu  412. 
A^/3i7  241. 


fti  64. 
fiadap6s  61. 
/laSoiv  61,  159. 
fia(a  195. 
fuj^aofjuu  397* 
ftalyo/uu  408. 
fi&Kcupa  197. 
fi&ieap  61. 
/ACurcSi'^  346. 


Mair^8o>'Cf  246. 
HaK(t¥  231. 
fi€ucp6s  246. 
A«5Ao  310,  364. 
|iaAcur<^  159. 
fioAtix^  62. 
/x(iA/3a^  62. 
ftaA0euv<$;  104. 
A«a^o»'  105,  310,  364. 
/loAoi'  63. 
/loy^vm  396. 
^Wa  158. 
fA&vvos  250. 
/Mrrtf^/uu  410. 
Iiapai»uv  61. 
fMpfJuupcj  409. 
fiApyao  381. 
/jdpyarat  403. 
fidpwrit  194. 
/i<iprw  159. 
ftaaaov  246. 
ftaarliw  411. 

AM^'TJP  ^3»  300» 

ftaxowd  64. 
Iiaxioivro  383. 
/lax^orroi  431. 
fiaxitffofMU  430. 
/4axi7T^y  430. 
tidxofuu  61,  231,  405. 
/i^7a302,  331. 
fityoBvfWi  273. 
ftCToAttKrri  83. 
fiiii/ivos  148. 
fti^fuii  148. 
fe/8«u  349. 

WC<w  195»  310. 
ImHuuuv  337. 
fit$ttit  400. 
^<^w  305. 
/ic^/Avatof  303. 
fit96<r«rflk;  414. 
^t(hW  303. 
fifiMw  If 9,  163. 
fit/^oi'ff  31 1. 
fitKovt  311. 

^«KM31t. 

Mf/iwi'  137,  198,  310. 
fAuXiaacit  1 04,  41 1 . 
fAtlpofAcu  66,  99. 
/iCU  183. 
/4/Aaf  251. 
ficAc8aiy»  501. 
/icAc8(&K  301. 
/icAc8<(;Ki7  301. 
Ai^X«65,  159. 
fjUXiffffa  194. 
/i^Avo;  345. 
/xt/xdafft  107,  III,  379. 
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/AtfM0^/caat  379. 
fit/toM&s  399. 

fAilMfUU  107,  333,  345,  431. 

fiifui^tu  99. 
fiipaaay  107,  438. 
/xiftart  107. 
lUitarw  107,  419. 
/Mfidrcj  69,  430. 
ftc/iavfa  107. 
/i*/idiiK  107,  421. 
lA^yAin  107,  431. 
fiififikfTOi  154,  433. 
IAifA0Xcjica  154. 
tUfi0\uKf  435. 
liffojK^  433. 
fitfAlxarat  11 3. 
/iifonjai  381. 
/UfanjfMU    158,    159,    418, 

430. 
fiifo^ai  381. 
A^^/iofo  107,  333,  339,  345, 

419,  431. 
/Ufjtovas  107. 
fii/iovt  107. 
tu/u>fnjfUvot  99. 
fUfidfnirai  99. 
M^^ivirc  435. 
/A^fMpofuu  405. 
lifvBffpcu  107. 
/Ki'oii^  181. 
Ai^»'ot8,  66,  158,  345. 
/i^Kw   158,   331,  345,  351, 

407. 

A«^A««  159,  349. 
lUpiaipa  349. 
fUffairtpos  366. 
/i€<njtifipia  99,  154. 
liieros  65,  194. 
fUaaos  159,  194. 
/KT^  379. 
IA€t6Xiuvos  386. 
li^rpoi'  337,  350. 

M^434- 
fi^Softat  405. 

/i^Sor  349. 

ftffgtaros  346,  364. 

/i^«of  346,  364. 

M»'  I59»  348. 
fi^vif  395. 

/ii^i'&u  96,  409. 

flavor  67,  163,  183,  198, 

3". 

finyos6'^,  183,  313. 

IxfyTTwp  349.  397. 

lA^arMpa  398,  300. 

fitrripas  339. 

/*4ti7P  159.  397- 
M^Tt  83. 

/xi;ri€Ta  331,  333. 


/«5^«r  194. 
fjajTpdffi  103. 
/trp-pdierovos  274. 

A*»?X<^  304- 

/*^x<v  304- 

M^XOT  ^4»  304- 

f«o  305. 
luiyBipf  397. 

fuyiffAwai  439. 

A«rv»^  398- 

fuy^ofjuu  439. 

/jdywfu  159. 

luiurjaiw  415. 

/i//xy<v  333,  345,  399,  407, 

tuyif$uu  93. 

tupvBw  407. 

tupySfaoA  160. 

/iitryoif  415. 

fua0(^  150,  165. 

fuxOrffi^yai  398. 

fo^daBai  135. 

/JvriaTripat  330. 

forfiaca  439. 

/40f>a  197,  393. 

fioXcry  113. 
AM$Ats  68. 
fioXir^  345. 
fAdkvfi^  153. 
fi6\vfio5  313. 
MomJ  323,  345. 
fuSvKOf  68,  350. 
ft^os  416. 
/xov6w  411. 
fxovwyv(  377. 
fAopfWfw  159. 

McY*/"*'  335- 
/topwraca  194. 

Mot/<ra  158. 

fio^adt  83. 

ItovaSjv  165. 

/i<5x^P«  375. 

/u>xOfip6s  366,  375. 

/i<5x^w  150- 
/ivcX^  31  J. 

A*<^C«  453- 

/iwTo  84,  94,  159. 

pLVICtJv  333. 

HVkHip  137. 

/W'M  73>  I59»  250- 
/ii;£o  104. 

ftv6s  165. 
/iv/i(a(rt  333. 
f«;^oi  371. 
fxvplos  377. 
/iOs94,  159,313. 
/xvai  313. 
fivartjaty  333. 


/ivxalraros  365. 
Aiuotf  95. 
/iudin'  313. 
/iwpos  69. 
/<£aa  185. 


wi/78. 

Noidf  341. 

i^afta  64,  67,  341. 

i^aptSf  64,  341. 

Ko<ros  64,  341.  319. 

vavKXapos  199. 

vaJbxpapos  135. 

vot/os  170. 

raCf  63,  83,  158.  338. 

rav<r/  339. 

vawriiuu  41  r. 

wiui^  308,  320. 

vactfi^  181. 

vcaway  393.  331,  333. 

vUi  183,  339. 

V€/<^€l   145.  405. 

vinrap  304. 

W/rvt  84. 

Wifw66,  133,  394,  336. 

viieviTi  336,  339. 

vlicvtrtri  336. 

Wa««  158, 345. 250. 

viofuu  405. 
W0587,  158.  170. 
vtoixaos  158. 
I'f^oToy  63. 
viwo6§i  65. 153,  375. 
i^ct/pov  158. 

I'CtMtf  158. 

vtl<l>fiv  83. 

I'c^^Xi;  66. 

»'^^5  64.  156.  310. 

vf<t>p6s  143,  144,  156. 

vtSn^  183. 

M<i«3i7.  329. 

i^ccrcri  339. 

yrjl  90. 

vi7«c/>dlif  116,  158. 

r^fUL  158.  348. 

yrifxfprris  364. 

vw<5s  97. 

vibrios  140. 

Ki/in^tof  I40. 

vrjaaa  116,  361. 

Kjyvj  83.  397,  308. 

yrjvai  339. 

vffo^  181. 

Wf(W  136,  195,  408.  414. 

vucAea  411. 

viwrpoy  136,  408. 

WvTfltf  414,  136. 

piaopuu  199. 
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M>a  14a.  145,  158,  234. 
vl<t>€i  83,  234,  405. 
vofuvs  395,  337. 
vo/Ucas  295,  326. 
vo/t^  245. 

VO/AfioS  295. 

ifOfu(v  410. 

y6tMs  73,  i5«,  245,  250. 

V&05  180,  452. 

vovfirjvia  182. 
wirT<5s  127. 
vviupa  321. 
pvft(l>ay  306. 
vviuplot  277. 
rvv94,  158. 

»^f  73»  250. 

w^s  158,  165,  261. 

ytt;(68,  158. 

»'»«>'  355- 
ywiTtpos  357. 

votfidoj  250. 

"V"  355- 
vinnna^ot  303. 


^frvo;  184. 
^^I'Of  184,  416. 
fi0o(  200. 
f  w/i^Ai7T0  396. 
i%fViM  399. 


^357. 
6d  166. 

6fit\6i  74. 

d/3oX^s  74. 

5j9/Ma  250. 

Sfipifjtos  197. 

AtWos  319,  371. 

6y9dfK0VTa  1S2. 

iytcao/tai  73. 

27iros  68,  72,  125. 

27/ios  246. 

M(  307. 

2^««  358. 

d«€X<Jf  74,  137. 

6ii  279. 

*08fo$  277. 

69/1^  67,  148,  247. 

6doiw6pos  277,  318. 

dS^vTcsr  74. 

d5ovs  148,  330. 

Mt/KiT^r^f  108,  223. 

*08vff(rci;f  150. 

^^8c  247. 

680084  247. 

d8(itfr  307,  330. 

5(«  247. 


o(cii^  67,  148. 

oft  195. 
8f(w  165. 
iJfuf  17  a. 
SBofiai  231,  405. 

o^  172,  356. 

o78a  223,  229,  419. 

o^«  345,  378. 

0T817/U  376,  410. 

OI8iiroi;$  148. 

oU/M  148,  196,  251. 

offi  381. 

ol(vp6i  294. 

oc«c  321. 

ofirci  301,  306,  318,  340. 

olteiofiw  409. 

of/roi  301,  318.  343. 

o7ic6v^  148. 

<*<fo»  133.  i<59. 

otteros  251. 

or^ioj  245,  293. 

olyrfSOy  158,  368. 

ofi^oira  306. 

oTkos  169,  293. 

olyoxoiw  413. 

olvoxoos  244. 

otofMoi  85. 

olortiXor  127. 

ol<$s  348. 

o{mk6;  85. 

(^t  85,  251,  324,  325. 

ofcrcrc  428. 

or<J«o  377.  422. 

dtcrdms  367. 

8«TaAAos  128. 

ArFoy  133. 

6icr6f  67,  267,  370. 

dicrif  368. 

6kfiiofprf6s  276. 

2A/3os  157. 

dXciAwK  105, 137,  195,  310, 

3?4- 
dAcmu  247)  43^* 
6\iKtiy  247. 
6A^0^(rat  428,  430. 
AXfT^p  247.  430. 
dXi^/xJy  153. 
6\lyt<rT0i  364. 
dAi7oy  105,  197,  310. 
^laBdvw  196,  212,  4 1 6. 
SKKvfu  67,  401. 
dXoX{;(ctv  73. 
6\ooirp6xoi  318. 
8Xof  68,  164,  416. 
*0\vfiirlaai  323. 
dA»  430. 
6\w\a  418. 
5Xa;A€  247. 
dA^Afica  424. 


SfAoXoi  368. 
dftapHfTTju  404. 
dfitiTot  430. 
d/i*X^«  143- 

Vx^4  145- 

^ft/ia  68,  129,  196,  247. 
S^yv  435. 
^Z**^*  392,  435. 
Sfiyvfu  248, 401 . 
dftyHovai  396. 
8/iotos  266,  368. 
dfjLotos  277. 
dfwioca  411. 
6fU)«A4  292. 
6fi6pyyvfu  138. 
d/i<$ff  368. 
6fi6TifjLOi  275. 
6fior6s  430. 
dfiov/juu  248,  430. 
^/ivy7  250. 
d/i^oA<5s  68,  73,  156. 

6fA&/JLOI€€  248. 

6vaf>75. 

5vo/Mi  91 .  106,1 10,  250, 280, 

30a.  330. 331. 

Syofuu  395. 

iyofjoiyot  303. 

dvo/iairAvr<5s  III,  303. 

Mfmai  304. 

dp6 flora  1 10,  303. 

iiyofmToBiTtjs  303. 

Mnaros  303. 

^Koy  71. 

dvoris  68. 

5kto  305. 

ifrros  305. 

5kw£  72,  250,  306. 

5n;xoff  143. 

diTfioi'Csr  129. 

Svarpos  172. 

dvdflM'  68. 

dir^  129,  247. 

Moao)  83. 

<JW  334- 
bitXioa  411. 

6rA/(w4il. 

8iroc  318. 

5iro<7os  194. 

2»ow  3.59- 
^irara  196. 

h/nrijp  247. 

8ir»  318. 

^ronra  129,  247. 

dironr^  247. 

S»«w  357»  359- 
6/x4o;i57,  169,  247. 

6p')ayov  244. 

d/ryi}  116. 
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SfTfvia  266,  313. 
d/>^7«  66,  138. 
6p€<r<fn  165. 
(ifnjiu  409. 
dpe6i  116. 
6p$6oi  411. 
dpiyyot  416. 
^/y/i'fltf  416. 

6pflfV0i  2^*J. 

6pfu6fityoi  431. 
6pyi0€s  143. 
^I'cf  294. 
^/M'lXcr  143. 
d/M'v^t  401. 
6pyvfu  67,  157. 
^/ii't^  371. 
6pmnat  347. 
^pofMu  405. 
ipoyrai  347. 
^p^  181. 
6po^  196,  244. 
opwpos  196,  344. 
Sppayos  185. 
«ppor  157,  185,  198. 
dppejiioj  75. 
5p(rasr  199. 
/^co  438. 
6p<ro  347. 
S^tp  160. 
6pvyix6s  157. 
bpvfxco)  194. 

'Opx^'MC''^^  376. 
6p<pav6i  68,  156. 
2pa;pc  347. 
dpwpfiv  347. 

dpdtfp^X^^^  11^*  4^3* 

5j  95»  173,  356,  358- 
6(r/ii7  196. 

5<ros  194,  359. 

6affa  1 381  129,  194,  393. 

&<TadKts  367. 

5a<rc  138,  139,   194,   347, 

351- 
ScattrBm  347. 

Saaofuu  139. 

6(rra  181. 

6arcucos  304. 

wcrWov  68,  377. 

dri  380. 

2Tt  128,357. 

o^  I7a>  355- 
o^  166. 

ouaros  183. 

oZ0ap  103,  149,  303. 

ovOaros  303. 

oM  300,  359. 

oZkf  305. 

o^X<Sftcvosr  347. 

ov\os  116,  164,  185*  393. 


o{fp6,  198. 
oipTfcav  41 3. 
oSpos  185,  347,  412. 
oZs  86,  304. 
o^a  394. 
oirrdfifyos  394. 
oirT€  385. 
oerroat  279,  338. 
o0T«  83. 

oirrwil  93,  200,  318. 
oix^  300. 
5^cXo;  68. 
d^OaXfuSf  128. 
6<f>is  145. 
^p6os  278. 
^pi^  156,  294. 
dx^oftm  344. 

*x'«  413- 

6XX0S214. 

5X1^71. 

^X<»  67,  T43,  244,  308. 

5^129,169,  244. 

6if/i  214. 

iSifffTcu  247. 

^ir  347. 

lif/ofjuu  68,  128,  129. 

wdyyvfu  64.' 

vo^cu^  152. 

ird0o;  307. 

wcuScuo;  412. 

irouS^oi'  277. 

irai6oy6vos  274. 

iroiSon'  272. 

irafs  179. 

tnxiaieis  195. 

mupdffffcj  409. 

ira^o;  81,  84. 

iraXa/rcpos  318,  365. 

m\ai<l>aTOS  240,  321. 

woXrf/ii;  61,  70,  150,  302. 

HaXafi^ihjs  200. 

irakf6pya  160. 

vt&Xi/  62. 

vdWa  150. 

ir(L\Aa>  loi,  150. 

nAXro  426,  427. 

vafifiSnts  194,  243. 

wafifi^Twp  297. 

vafjupalvca  409. 

irdi'  306. 

vca^drjfiti    301,    3 18,    340, 

343- 
vovia  341. 

irarusr  296. 

v6.vroiv  272. 

iropd  60,  113,  150,  323. 

vapa0€$a<rfi4vos  398. 

9apaL&K6Alf  349. 


»ap«^  79»  I50»  379- 
vapiL<Txoilii^  437' 

»ap«i<yxo*A"  437- 
irapi^aofjuu  98. 

vapcrai'  391. 

irapfTfi€v  436. 

wapi<rxw  385. 

vap$ivos  145.  277. 

wapiadw  165. 

wafHffToo  381. 

vaplaraacu  381. 

mipos  113. 

vcura  64,  184,  194. 

«(£a<ro/xcu  194. 

wdffcrttWf  194,  365. 

irdaxo;  245,  397.  415. 

voTciKi;  152. 

irar<ip  64. 

irard<7<7»  140. 

vaWo/ioi  241. 

irdrcp  275. 

varipa  399,  300. 

waripfs  300. 

irar^pc  300,  334. 

irar^pos  300. 

waHip  64,  70, 150,  375,  397» 

399,  300,  339.  334. 

TOTOS  109,  163. 

warpiffi  98,  103,  278.  329. 

varpl  103,  299.  300. 

vdrptos  178,  272,  293. 

warpiov  272. 

warpoKTdyos  245,  276. 

waTp6i  299,  301. 

vdrpfltfs  313. 

irai^os  79. 

irai;«  79,  150. 

vtupXa^oa  213. 

»<4xvi7  150. 

iraxvKos  275,  280,  294. 

^X^  73.  108,  145,  396. 

weSd  333,  341. 

»^8i7  65,  148,  150. 

iridot  318. 

W80V  148,  153. 

ircftJj  66. 

ircr  318. 

wfiOtiy  80,  155. 

ircWo;  57,  89,  335,  345. 

w€M  349,  313. 

ir€l0o/y  338. 

vctK^v  180. 

W€tpap  151,  303. 

vc/paros  303. 

wfipdw  151. 

vctpw  98,  151. 

ircip^aro  113. 

ir^rjis  193. 

ircrcrfta  196,  356. 
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wfiffoijai  90,  106. 

•Kuar^p  298. 

m/cTiiv  15a,  413. 

n€Ka(yite6v  160. 

w€\&(<u  75. 

WAos  1 01. 

irtXdffaat  114. 

wtKdca  250. 

vcXtos  150. 

wiXXa  65,  150,  296. 

ircAA^r  219. 

wiKo/JUu  57,  90,  130,  250. 

IlfXofrSyyijaos  199. 

ircXo;  431. 

v€fjardioj  369. 

vc/iir<is  129,  369. 

wifivf  129,  369. 

irifimos  23,  129,  369. 

wi/twoj  245. 

vi/jaf/cjfifv  432. 

wiv^  153. 

V€i^/a  181. 

ircir^c/Kis  66,  156,  256. 

ir*v&^fifV€u  404. 

ir^i^or  90,  106. 

wivofuu  245. 

irci^r<iir(S  367. 

wtyraicoaioi  367. 

vlvraxa  367. 

Wi'T€  73.  129,  267,  369. 

vfvHf/copra  199,  239,  272, 

369-       , 
vtvTfjieoffTOs  199. 

irciratfvra  108,  420. 

vivafjuu  152. 

wnrapnivoi  419. 

itivacOf  108,  419. 

irtwdcfiip^  196. 

irivtiarcu  192,  420. 

wfviTafffxai  403. 

irfviBoi/A*y  407. 

WirXcxa  423. 

wfvKffy4fA€¥  423. 

ir^irAi;7oi'  240. 

vcirAi77i;ra  42 1 . 

Wiroi0a  229. 

wtvolOafi^y  42 1 . 

vcvoitfa;  374. 

irciro/^(ri  379. 

9iiroi$€  245. 

WfiroiBofAfy  431. 

irciroXircviic^p  1 60. 

viirofjufM  245,  423. 

v^iroK0a  108,  419. 

vcvov^tO;  420. 

wiifoa9f  108. 

irciroTCU  243. 

Wvpaxa  421. 

venpcafiirtj  152. 


Wirro/iai  403. 

ircvTTwrcs  396. 

ircrr(isr  129. 

wivroj  414. 

ntwOUaro  407. 

wfwvieabfi^vov  196. 

whvffOt  382. 

vimfff/icu  196,  421,  422. 

ir^iro;«a  151,  243. 

vipcUrtpos  366. 

W/Nx;  103. 

wtp&aaai  114. 

ircptia;  151. 

ir^pt  279. 

v€piS^fi€$oy  383. 

IlipucXjd  181. 

irtpivKSfitvos  405. 

ir^/wr7  152. 

vfpyis  403. 

wiprqfu  151. 

-nipaai  199. 

ntpa4<pa7ra  109. 

irtoiovTOi  431. 

ititravpts  250. 

W<r<r«  128,  129,  194,  244, 

414. 
ircToAoff  71. 

vcrdyw/K  75,  2 50,  401. 

Wrcroi  227. 

Wro/ioi  57,  65,  147.  150, 

223,  244,  250,  395. 
ircu0crat  227,  230. 
vci/^ofiai  228. 
ir€^(ro/iat  429. 
irc^cif^at  439. 
W^ai'tfc  382. 
W^Krai  107. 
vf^ixBai  107. 
iriiparcu    107,    323,    245, 

419. 
wi^pivya  419. 
irc^^i^fft  III,  379. 
ir€^0^CTa«  199,  392. 
w^ipiIiMcu  407. 
-niipvoi  407. 
frf<pofii^aTO  112. 
vi(ftpai§  407. 
vtKppaHfiiva  196. 
ir§<ppiaBai  424. 
irc^vacrt  417. 
irfipvyfiivos  419,  420. 
irf^i;icfl(rt  379. 
vc^v(^  271. 

''f »  *^  358* 
ir^yyvfu  241,  401. 

ir^KTo  425. 
ir^Ac  426,  427. 
vtjXjkos  277* 
iri;X^  152. 


ir^Xvi  83. 
»4n7  152,  184 
ir^fa*  425. 

»^X<*y  33<5. 
v/aXos  304. 

«op  303,  304,  331. 

WiQ/xJs  303. 

irr8a^  152. 

irtSvw  152. 

wffipo  275. 

ITi^Ctr  272. 

wiOiffOat  245. 

»»«  243. 

ir(0^  228. 

vfAf^a/ioi  75,  250. 

ir/Xyaroi  403. 

iriXycif  219. 

iriXor  151. 

vlfAvKafifv  100,  228,  400. 

irtf(irX(iycreu  416. 

wl/AvKrj/u     67,     100,    151, 

228. 
irifivXfiai  398. 
nlfiwpafiip  100. 
wi/iirpdai  400. 
wifivprifu  100,  400. 
Wvoff  152. 
irii'vr^s  199. 
vfi^a;  243. 
w/o^ioi  243,  432. 
mos  304. 
mwioHca  243. 
irnroff  152. 
mvpdatccj  151. 
iri»T«  147,  150,  244,  399, 

407. 
vTcrosr  152. 
vWa  152,  194. 
mo^TCuw  412. 
wfffTiy  193. 
rriavpts  250,  369. 
v/cra;  243. 
rtlrBos  195. 
ir/rva  400. 
mrv&M  403. 

iri'TVi7Aii  75,  152,  250,  403. 
nlrvoj  114. 
irtrvs  152. 
fri<pavaK*  415. 
-ntippavai  1 00. 
•uiippnjiit  400. 
iriW  94,  304. 
vXfiTO  63. 
vXd7tot  152. 
wXtt-vo*  15  a. 

irX(iC<»  195. 
irX<i9ov(rt  100,  400. 

vXcLKovs  152. 

vXd^  62. 
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v\drt(»  114. 
irXarik  102,  211. 
vkiat  183,  311. 
irXiytriv  193. 
9Ki§s  183,  311. 
9\i$po¥  102. 
vXuy  465. 
vXeiovts  152. 
n\ua0iyris  200. 
vXttOTOs  183. 
irAcW  97,  183. 
vX^«a;  00,  152,  405. 
vX^OK  183. 
wKtvfteay  152. 
irXci}(ro/iai  80. 
vXcvcrov/Ku  430. 
vXica  157. 

irAiTT^  240. 

vXif9os  151,  310,  400. 

irAi^tfovs  100. 

vXrfOvi  84. 

vAii^w  400. 

vXrjicrpov  8. 

vA^/nvf  67,  100. 

wXrjalot  193,  277. 

irXi^o^crfltf  408. 

vA^o  20O)  248,  396. 

irAoi/crtosr  193. 

«At;vw  151. 

vAarr<$sr  69. 

wXin)  84. 

vycvcrov/icu  430. 

irv^fltf  405. 

nvv(  150. 

iTiki  64. 

w<58o  112,   249,  252,   271, 

306. 
vodav(^  146,  357. 
ir<58af  56,  112. 
ir^cs  561  271. 
9oS^v§ieTii  158. 
wob^tfjLos  277. 
iroW  271. 

vod^  56,  252, 267,269, 278. 

irodwr  272,  322. 

96$€¥  127,  129,  280. 

vo^^v  280. 

9<^fi€¥ai  404. 

vo^£  280. 

96$os  142. 

iroT  129,  318,  358. 

vocfvKreu  84. 

iro/17  64. 

wouclXos  134,  153,  275. 

wot/uxlyw  41 1 . 

voi/i/vi  301,  304. 

votfxivos  298,  301. 

•KOifiin  109,  301. 

»0C/44V  243,  301,  330. 


voifiwrj  109,  243,  298. 
woifiyiov  301. 
woiinj  129,  293. 
froi6s  280. 
iroi^<r<ra>  409. 
ir($Ac(  324. 
w6X€is  295,  325. 
w^A€(f«  325,  329. 
w6Xfors  182,  295,  327. 

^^V  335»  340- 
ir^Ai7<w  295. 

ir^Ai  324. 

ir6Xi€t  295. 

w6Xioi  294,  324. 

»<JAtsii3,  a94i  334. 

»oAiTi7f  294,  321,  333. 

woXItov  321. 

iroAAcLrt  359. 

voAA<i(Vif  277,  367. 

voAA^  293. 

vSXoi  127,  129. 

IloXv^vierfs  80,  148. 

voXvpptfy  301,  330. 

voAw  102,  113,  294,  310. 

ir6fM  243. 

vonwfi  245. 

irofiT^c;  412. 

vofiir6i  412. 

vuvTfpos  266. 

9ovijp6s  153,  266. 

»<5i'os  153,  245. 

T^iraKoi'  129,  244. 

woptiv  113. 

vopyafitv  403. 

wop6vTei  113. 

v^pos  151. 

v6pTii  116,  194. 

wop<pipa)  409. 

no<rf<8aK  181. 

irooi  271,  329. 

iro<ny67,  150*  ^43,  257. 

voauf  280. 

«<5<roj  359. 

ir<JffTOf  305. 

voTafi6s  272. 

vori  280. 

woriotuu  250. 

w6rtpos  58,  118,  126,  129, 

358. 

VOT^  244. 

iroriiptov  243. 

wJn/y  243. 

iroT^t  243. 

vor^cu  180. 

wot/  194. 

iroT^ios  130,  223,  244. 

n&rvta  67.  272,  275,  293. 

woTviai  272. 

itVT6v  243. 


wow  15.  129,  358. 
wov  281. 

voi;Av/3^T€4pa  242,  249, 298. 
iro6s  267,  269,  271,  306. 
ftpa^icj  430. 
wpa^lofity  431. 
v/Mlmdcsr  62. 
wp^aoy  102,  104,  151. 
wpdros  182.  371. 
«par<$sr  1 14. 
irp€^€VTOv  160. 
ir/MtTfvriiyf  322. 
vptiytaroi  83. 
vptiyoya  83. 
wpti<ry€VTav  83,  135. 
vp§afifijs  21. 
itptafit^  21. 
ir/>^<r3wt  83,  135,  151. 
ttpiaao  381. 
V"  247. 
irp<J68,  152,  247. 
vpoaycj  183. 
irp60aais  243. 
irp6fiaroy  243. 
vp6rj<r$f  431. 
vp<$ira  221. 
irpoitaXiaeero  41 1. 
irpoivaAl(ETO  41 1. 
irp<$/iOf  247,  366. 
wpoffiwra  395. 
irp6a$riTa4  431. 
iipo(riT<$s  93. 
wp6aaw  194. 
irpdaot  194. 
vpocqfiia  253. 
wpotTcaripw  365. 
wporipca  83. 
vpoificaXlaaro  41 1 . 
irpov<f>^rtwrfv  387. 
irp6<pa<ns  240. 
irpo<p>fiTfis  239. 
•itp6ippaaaa  109,  298. 
irp6<ppcuy  109. 
v/jvA/cf  7^* 
vpvfjtpa  76. 
wp&rayts  '![6, 

»/>9V  371- 
»p«{247. 

«/)d&7off  115. 

vpSnos  182,  371. 

trropccK  405. 

wrdpyvficu  199. 

wripuntiu  99. 

vniJMv  99. 

irrcAia  201. 

wripva  151. 

irr€p6v  147. 

•uT§p6w  41 1. 

I  vr/atfcu  244,  405. 
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vrriaffca  194. 

WToioj  86,  15a. 

vrdKifios  195. 

vt^Ak  195. 

wr6pos  99,  245. 

wrvptaBai  151,  447. 

wrvaaoa  194,  408. 

»TiJw  94,  151,  195*  199. 

"Kritcacj  194. 

■Kvyidi  150.  393. 

wvywv  150. 

»vd/4^v  94,  155,  193, 196. 

wuOoiaro  1 1 2. 

wvOofUu  150. 

vi;9a;  95. 

irv/rv($r  150,  301. 

wA^on'  181. 

IlvXoiyfirfis  318. 

wifiaroi  76.  365. 

wvvOdvofuu  416. 

»i;f  150,  213. 

irv^<Js  153. 

»v^s  150. 

»vp  94,  150. 

"vo'Ttsr  193. 

irvardi  192. 

nw  69. 

vwA^Ofioi  250. 

mtKioa  129,  1 50. 

ircu/ia  68,  243. 

9^0)  68,  I5i»  243. 

»wsia9»  357*358. 
««fcs  249,  350. 
vcaT6x)iiai  250. 
wcw  152,  243. 


fiayds  238. 
fidSafivos  115. 
^581^64,  157. 
^uVw  197,  199. 
fiava  330. 
fidvrca  212. 
^ffros  183. 

^*7X«  405- 

^^C»  I37»  195*  408. 
fiivo)  157,  212. 

fi4iu  84,  244,  405. 

A57/*o  338. 

MM'J  294. 
fifyyyvfu  224,  238. 
firfyywri  401. 
^^K*?  330. 
W£«  238. 
^r»p  248. 
fiiy*lkaf6s  411. 
^1705  93. 

^'C«  I57»  195.  306- 


^wraa/coy  414. 
^o8oy  68. 
fi6oi  244. 
fiovrds  192. 
^)^^o;  156,  212. 

^>JC«  453- 
fivrjvai  396. 

fijHiaofiat  396. 

fiojyaXios  238. 

fid/vwfti  69,  401,  403. 

/fci^a38. 

fi^fMl  84. 

AwX>»<5y  238. 


ffa  182. 
aaipuv  240. 
<rcuct<r<f>6poi  277. 
aaKo<f>6poi  277. 
(TaAct/civ  60. 
ffoXcvetf  164. 
(rdXo;  170. 
aayufmpas  53. 
aair^voi  396. 
aavp6s  60. 
(Tovrov  356. 
iXavxjJtSv  79. 
(Ta^crsr  179. 
ffairrtpos  2  50. 
ofitwvfu  165,  402. 
fffi-^ffofuu  429. 
atavriu  356. 
(7i/3a;  141,  164. 
aiffofuu  171. 

(jft/Mx  66,  164,  170. 
<r€/AK<Jy  141, 164,  293,  440. 

<'^o  355- 
<y«wT<55  171. 

(TcaapMa  240. 

ataapdn  240. 

atatifffiivos  196. 

(rc<Mtf  171. 

<r(an;7ov  84. 

a^irctf  405. 

cOivos  392. 

a0tVw  392. 

<ri7^i'  180. 

<r«<J*  75. 

(Ticai^r  79)  97. 

(Ticaipea  loi,  124,  408. 

(r«(i\o^  126,  203. 

o'/mivSaAoi'  126. 

aicawdytov  64. 

(T^drrctv  162. 

attawrpop  163. 

fftcdirrcj  124,  4 13. 

exf^yyvfu  250. 

<riccXcr^s  1 1 4. 


aKimtaOai  244. 

axirro/uu  200,  249,  414. 

oicrrr6i  235. 

iJKtpp6v  loi. 

OK^veay  64. 

a«i(i  124. 

(T/rtSyaTcu  403. 

ffKiZyrjfu  75,  250. 

aKiprdca  loi. 

cniipos  200. 

<74(Xf;p<$9  114. 

aicKfjp6TTjp  160. 

(r4(oXi<$$  126. 

(r«oir^sr  244. 

ffKoriot  249. 

(TirOXoi'  203. 

(TicvTOf  94,  124,  127,  162. 

(Tiic^f)  203. 

(r4(({^  249. 

fffifpSv6s  104,  163,  212. 

(T/i^v  180,  212. 

ffftvpyrj  218. 

(TO^^a;  141,  164,  413. 

Wfltf  413. 

<ro/  356. 

(r<$o$  250. 

a<5r  356. 

(rod  355. 

0^O<^<^9  272. 

(ro<l>ov  272. 
0-o^raTo$  365. 
a<Hp6jrtpos  318. 
(r<ki;  250. 
(TirdXa^  126,  203. 
<rwapia<Toj  126,  140. 
airapiySs  163,  203. 
awdpToy  100,  151. 
awaprds  100. 
cvfipa  100. 
(TVfipea  99,  TOO,  103. 
<yWv8«  163,  459. 

«^»^PX«  M3»  405- 
atriaOai  244. 

ffircvSw  203,  245. 

awtvO^p  203. 

<nrX47X>'0»'  144,  302. 

ffirX^v  144,  302. 

(TirovS^  245. 

(nrvpis  151. 

<rr<iCo'  408. 
(rrcui;^  239. 
ardka  183. 
oroX^KTCf  245. 
OToX^veu  222. 
ardWa  183. 
<rr<&X(rif  102. 
<rrA^  334. 
(Trdcri;  193. 
arariip  239. 
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ararSt  70,  162,  235,  239, 

294. 
<rravp6t  79. 
ffriaros  183. 
ariyti  65. 
artyy^t  440. 
oriyos  197. 
artifiw  203. 
aT§ix<u  142,  231,  245. 
(tWAAw  98,  99,  222,  408. 

iTTtku  245. 

OTtpiffKoa  415. 
<rr4cafuv  394. 
crffiM^  165. 
<rT4Ai;  183,  239. 
anffMur  239. 
<rr^nu  439. 
ffrio/itv  183,  431. 
Zn^aa/icvf^f  276. 
(rr4<r»  239,  429. 
ffriyfM  I4I. 
<rri7/ii7  213. 
<rrl(tiy  163. 
(fW^w  408. 
CTiKT&t  93. 
artXfi^  277. 
(rrri^  163. 

ffrix^iy  333. 

<rT/x«  345- 

arix^  400. 

crXfTT/*  163,  203. 

(rroTxot  245. 

aroX^  222,  245. 

OT^Xot  245. 

<rr6¥Oi  67,  163,  203. 

(TTopiv^vfu  401 

arSpyvfu  68,  183,  203. 

ffTopinfffa  401. 

<rrpa$6t  277. 

ffrpayy6t  163. 

<rT/>oT<5f  75,  115,  163,  234, 

335- 
arparStpi  320. 

arpiupv  74. 

ar/)i0w  74,  250. 

arparrayioi  75* 

arp^^pw  250. 

XrpvixiiV  94. 

arpoa^v^  293. 

arpwyyvfu  401. 

eTpurSt  115, 163, 183,  234, 

415- 
arpoxp&M  250. 

aTtryfrK  232. 

on^or  440. 

onryi'^  440. 

<rTiJ/»a^  73. 

ffnJoi  235. 

<^«J  I4^»  354- 


avfiSffiw  243. 
evfiirrrif  242. 
crvf  84. 
crvX^TTK  409. 
(TvXXoT^  245. 
(rifup€p€  271. 
ovimyr^TTj¥  409. 
owScTOf  237. 
awkaf  380,  436. 
owccXcxi^f  420. 
a5pi7£  157,  164. 
m  94. 

(Tvcrratrif  1 99. 
ffwmjfMi  239. 
crvTo  394. 

<r^C«  I95»  408. 
a^fiXXoi  loi,  205. 
<r<pA^oa  408. 

<^^  355. 
o<piiTro)  408,  414. 

<^</>^  355- 
<r^^  356. 

<r0^as  281,  355. 

<'^««  355- 
<r«^€f<wr  355. 

a<p€v96ytj  73,  205. 

a^^TTOf  205. 

aipirtpot  280,  357,  366. 

a^^oiK  281. 

<r0/,  a0tV  354. 

<r^<r«  281,  355. 

<^<'«»'  354- 
a^9p6s  294. 

^'^r  357- 
^y^w^  355- 
<^0«/i'  355- 

<'^«»'  355- 
ff<pcjtrtpos  357. 

<y^»'  355- 
axf&CBi'  126. 
ffx*i¥  244. 

<0C^5  433- 
<'X^Ca  195- 
ax^(n  148,  163. 

<'Xo^»?»'  437- 
vx(^/*«y  437- 
So/^o/icy^t  276. 
uoj$rjTi  193. 
ScOirparcf  275. 
IwKpdrrf  20. 
^ScjKpdnp^  20,  308. 
SaMcpdn;;  275. 
(Twof  250. 
<rojp6s  223,  240. 
a^THpa  31 2. 
(Twrcp  297,  298. 
(Torr^pof  297. 
aoffppoyos  109. 
viiippwv  109. 


T<t  319. 

TcSft7  398. 

™'  357- 
rcurcif  146. 

nucip^  241. 

rcuc^iicu  396. 

T<&«M  405. 

r6Xayrov  146. 

rdXar  98,  1 46. 

ToXavfMvor  96,  1 70. 

Tafiur  405. 

TOfxlaffi  323. 

raya^r  1 46. 

royv-  100. 

ravinrrcpof  196. 

rdwrcu  108,  401. 

rayutti  430. 

rApfios  136,  146. 

ripnriitMV  397. 

rapm&litOa  98,  99. 

Tdp(p$€¥  398. 

rds  64. 

raf  181. 

T<l<rif  108. 

rdiraei  408. 

rar^f  92,   108,   I46,   225, 

J45- 
ravpot  79,  140,  198. 

ravpoftcronrof  273* 

Taif>€iv  231. 

TQxiJs  307*  3«0.  364- 
T<W  339,  357. 

^<  5^>  ^5)  iio>  iiS>  I28- 
rlyytty  1 41. 

riyyoif  140. 

W70S  65,  197. 

r«^aXvra  421. 

TC0av/i<uca  425. 

TtBcuparat  383. 

riBuKa  417. 

riBttca  424. 

rc^X^42I. 

W^i  199. 

TtBkafffiivot  196. 

rc^fi^f  237. 

rlBviUa  422. 

rcM/iCK  439. 

rc^dKcu  439. 

Tc^vaiTt  422. 

rc^ycfi^cs  183. 

riBrrfKa  418. 

T*$vif(ea  431. 

TtBvriin  18 1. 

W«po/«/iai99,  419,  421. 

TtBorffiiros  24I. 

rcrSc  340. 

T«^  355»  35^- 

T€*y«  107,  146,  223,  225. 

Tciw  358. 
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Tiipta  65,  310. 
Ttipof  65,  146,  408. 
Ttixn  1 8 1. 

Tcrxos  245. 

rciw  8a,  129. 
ritcfiap  304. 
r4Mror  125,  257,  293. 
riMTCuva  114,  301. 
rcrraimu  197,  410. 
T^KTovos  301. 
rittTOf  330. 
riterojy  125,  301. 
rcXafUJ&K  7a 
rt\4ffaai  428. 
rcX«a^pof  276. 
TfXcvriia;  412. 
TcA^w  430. 
WXAw  127,  129. 
rikos  146. 
WXtrov  128,  198. 
rcXw43i. 
Ttfjuxxos  114. 
W/i«ycr  308. 
W/<yw  223,  245. 
Tfv«  245,  429. 
Wo  127,  129,358. 

TCOfo  360. 

Woi<r*  358. 

Wo*  170,  356,  361. 

Tfpas  310. 

Wofa  310. 

Tiotfiyos  404. 

TtpiTpor  114. 

Wpiia  146,  302,  350. 

WpfuvK  65,  146. 

-Tc/x)-  66. 

rtpviKipawos  124,  130. 

ripatuBai  146,  217. 

Ttpcr^fitym  397,  404. 

ripffofiai  104. 

ripifios  142. 

riffcapts  251,  257,  336. 

riatrtpts  369. 

Ttray^  62,  146,  284,  407. 

rirafjuu  419. 

rtriiptwtTO  99,  407. 

rirapTos  280,  369. 

rirarai  107,  245,  420. 

Tcrtii^arai  112. 

Tcr<&xo'''o<  ^12,  382. 

Wrax^*  433»  424- 

rcr«Xc(r/<^vor  196,  422. 

TfTCiixaTaA  112,  379. 

TtTirjfJiiyos  128. 

TtriTjin  1 28,  397. 

WrXo^i  392,  420. 

r^Xa;i«v  421. 

rcTXi;vra  42 1. 

Tc'roira  244. 


TtrSicttfitr  422. 
riropfs  128,  129,  369. 
r€Tpafifji4ros  245. 
TtrpAiros  275. 
rirparoi  98,  369. 
TtrpaupaTfU  112,  ^82. 
rcr^d^ro  423. 
rirpaxiJLW  200. 
Tirprjrai  248. 
rcr/>i7xvra  421. 
TCT/MTwra  312. 
TfT^Tomw  312. 
Ttrpl^rat  1 1 2,  423. 
r(Tpl(f>$ai  423. 
rhptipet  423,  424. 
Wrpo^  245,  396,  419. 
TtTpeaKTtu  243. 
rirropti  369. 
T€TvyfAiros  421. 

TtHllCOVTO  407. 

TfTtJx^e*  439- 
Ttvx*<Til>6pos  277 
T€vxo<p6pos  277. 

T^v  358- 

T^OIK  358. 

tiJtoi'oi'  241. 
n;^  149. 
n^^is  149. 
rn«c8dvK  241. 
r^Miy  146. 
T^wtf  241,  405. 
r^fitpoy  164. 
r^/iof  146. 
T^vo  171. 
Tiyvc*  318. 

rtp^iica  277' 
T17VWK  357. 
T^rcr  164. 

T«  357. 
n$iaffi  379. 

Tid^arai  383. 

Wtfci  435. 

ri^cf  400. 

riBtirjy  436. 

Tt0f r/icv  436. 

ri^cft  399. 

Tidfi*  199,  330. 

rtffcroa  306. 

Tttffroi  379,  399. 

TlOffUU   236. 

ri^f^icv  100,  230,  236, 399. 
TiBivai  439. 
tWcvt*  399. 
W9((r0ot  439. 
rWftro  433. 
T«d^«  395. 
ri94/i(Kcu  400,  410. 
TiBrifAtvos  400,  410. 
rlerjfu  148,  236,  398. 
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Ti0^yrf  67,  148. 
TiBrfm  193. 
r/rrw  200,  244,  407. 
r(/iay  408. 
TtfAOs  18. 
rifiaopos  179. 
T*A*ao;  95,  409. 
ri/io;  97. 
TifMfffy  437. 
rifjujfji(y  180. 
Ti/iy/«€V  437. 

TlfJUlfp6s  179* 
Tf"  355. 

'•«»'«  359- 
rtK<&  280. 

riv^r  280. 

rtyl  269,  280. 

rtvocK  281. 

riviz/icvai  401,  416. 

Wvw  416. 

rivwv  269. 

TtvoA"  281. 

r»  118,  128,  129,  264. 

Tis  264. 

TiaafA€y6s  276. 

r/o'cioK  380. 

rt(ri  281. 

Ttralyea  409. 

Tirft^  149. 

riTp^Kca  415. 

TiTw<r«CTO  415. 

rirvffKopm  415,  420. 

rior  82. 

rXdWs  114,  146. 

tX^^i  392. 

r6  146,  357. 

to/  80.  357. 

Tor3i8. 

ToTp  160. 

To/j  81. 

ToTo^Scfrcri  357. 

Torxor  245. 

roKOi  244. 

r6\fJiTf  302. 

To/i^  223,  245. 

W^s  245. 

TOK^  245. 

Wi^os  67,  223,  245. 
t6vs  69,  81,  185. 
ropfty  113. 
Toffoi  359. 
roi/s  69,  81,  185. 
TovTti  318,  340. 

TOVTO  358. 

TOirrcur  357. 
rpaToX^oK  167* 
rpdyriiM  243. 
T/x4ir€fo  1 29,  199,  369. 
Tpawia$m  245. 
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rp&vovai  74. 
rpd^c  98. 
t/k4^74. 
r/Ni^  98. 
rp^<ft$^ym  398. 

T/xixw  74- 

T/)^  167. 

rptis  81,  146,  367. 

T/)^|i«  65,  146,  331. 

T/>^»»   57.   74.    "4. 

345.  ^49- 
Tpt<f>€ty  74. 

rp^^otv  437. 

^P^X»  74*  H9' 
rpioi  I  a6,  405. 

T/)^  369. 

TpvirSs  114. 

rpidKovra  336,  370. 

TpUUCOffTSs  370. 

rfM<(s  112,  37a. 
rpiV^  251,  308. 

TpififM  196. 

rptovis  129. 
rpiOTTts  128,  129. 
Tpiiroi  306. 
rplirovs  280. 

Tp^s  372- 
T/H<ri  378. 

rpiCToixi  324- 
rplraros  365,  371. 
rpfros  146,  365. 
rpixAiK€s  133. 

Tfwx^s  193. 
rp6naiov  266. 
rpoir^w  245,  413. 
Tpoir^  245. 
Tp<5ros  57,  245,  249. 
tpoxSi  2^9,  264. 

rp<$xo^  3^4< 
rpv^<&Acta  369. 

T/nAU  146. 
Tpd^yw  243. 
Tpoxkoi  275. 
rpw^ovrat  243. 
Tptvrdo;  349. 
Tpeax^  349. 
Tpdjojv  272. 

TV  146,  354- 
Ttryx<4iw  416. 
Tu8^  181. 
Tv^TS  327. 
TvOffTi  199. 
TvtBf  83. 
nifxfios  94,  146. 
TUfJL0oxo^  274. 

'^'^  35  4.  359- 
rviTTOvri  29. 

rviTTOvaa  165. 
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Tvrrovfft  165. 
Hhrrw  41 3. 
n//)3i7  142.  146,  153. 
Tvxios  277. 

TiJx«/«  374- 
To;8c  316,  318. 

Twy  180. 

-T«p  69. 

r^  69,  146,  185. 


v&/ctv$os  303. 

6dAi7  168. 

hfipi(w  4TI. 

Cfipis  136. 

&yia  181. 

{ryi9  181. 

iryi^s  136,  169. 

hyp6s  149. 

{rSap^r  303. 

Cios  304. 

i;8^  148. 

eSo;/)  148,  173,  303,  331. 

(;c<  172. 

dtffts  168. 

6/i€rs95,  173. 

vfiticjy  355. 

vfiiimioy  385. 

{/fiirtpos  280,  356. 

vM»'  173. 

Sm^v  355- 

!'/«»'  355- 

^A*M«  354- 

vA«/«»  95' 

t'/'M*  355- 

w/*/""  355- 

^MfWJ  35^- 
{tfifiSs  280. 

ifiyieDfits  ^6, 

itlJ^  356. 

wMfi^  354- 
0m,  iWi;  214. 

vira/  279* 

vwApxovaav  185. 

CiroTOj  365. 
virc/p94,  151. 
iW/)  94,  151,  173,  279. 
bnipfiaaav  380,  393. 
vvtpdia  331. 
xmtp€vl$(a  376. 
xmipOviios  273. 
vvtpos  279* 
inrtpTtpos  365. 
vntptpiakot  233,  235. 
xntripirqs  277. 
vvripirqais  273. 
0irvos  60,  151. 
^vr($«  411. 


^^  94.  173.  378. 
{nr6fipvxa  7^« 
6iro8<i/iva<rai  381. 
vv(^pa  98.  102,  275. 
inroXafiif¥  271. 
tnr&poipos  277. 
0pof  164,  170. 
5*  94,  163. 
j/irSos  165. 
*<'/^»^  95.  173- 

CffTtpOS  173. 


^Ytrf  231. 

^7^s  64. 

^ca  168. 

^ciy^  184,  198,  40  a. 

<l>alp  436. 

^oT/icv  436. 

^w  197,  392,  408. 

<pdKt\os  156. 

<pa^C^i  143. 

<^M«  ^53. 

^fiiv  239,  270. 

if>dfityos  239. 

^/iCK($r  276. 

«^/«(  156. 

<pA¥€ff/c«  414. 

ipca^ffofjuu  396. 

^<ios  156. 

(pAptir  74. 

<^iry£  213. 

<p&a$cu  239. 

^(Ti  165,  270. 

^(TIS  105. 
ipSuJKOV  414. 

^tiiTiiro;  414. 
ipciffaa  128,  130. 
^W  270. 
^ri;  240. 
«^T«j  434. 
^avXos  277. 
(pdrp  130. 
<t>i^Ofjuu  244. 
<t>€i8ofuu  405. 

^^/>«  433. 
0^p€(  376. 

^pcii'  74. 

0^/>«»  377- 
if>tp4fifv  404. 

^^^pfy  439. 

<f>ip€(rat  17. 

<pipta$ai  439. 

<f>4pta$€  382,  436. 

iptpiffBoi)  436. 

<ptpia$oav  436. 

iptpiaBaaaoof  436. 

ipiptTcu  383. 

0^f>€T€  433,  435. 
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4>lp€rov  433. 
fpiptrpov  70. 
<Hpfrea  433,  436. 
<^tpir<uca»  433. 
<pipfQ  381. 

^in^  376. 

^^^wrrc  43a. 
<p4poify  438. 
^po«|M  376,  437. 
ipipovra  305. 
ipipwrai  38  a. 
iplpmm  67,  379. 
<pkpovros  305. 

^C/K^VTiVy  433. 
0^pT€  449. 

<p*pr6s  100. 
ipiprpoy  70. 
^</w  57,  65,  156,  231,  244, 

375»  404- 
<p4p<ufuv  433. 

0^pan^  371,  331,  335. 

^ipanrrai  43  a. 

ip4pea<ri  432. 

^ciryccrxc  414. 

^«w7w89,  224,  231,  245. 

^iv^ovfuu  430. 

^inr<5*  156. 

^/''7  239. 

</r^/il  270. 

^/x/  239,  269,  392. 

^fuos  277. 

<fnjfus  239. 

^/>  143- 
^'s  269,  270. 

^<ri  193. 

<t>9aipaf  82,  loi,  408. 

ip$dfA9vos  394. 

^(&yw  184,  416,  421. 

ipBaprjvtu  245. 

^ap7^  100. 

ip$iyy0ficu  405. 

^dc/pw  99,  197,  408. 

<p9kpfKu  184. 

<^c/>a;  245,  429. 

<p$ivi$o»  416. 

<p$ivw  416. 

^opd  245. 

<p$6pos  245. 

ipiXcuTtpos  366. 

0{Xcr  288. 

<^XeiV  409,  437. 

<f>l\fti  409. 

ipiXttat  404. 

^lA^o;  95,  97,  409. 

ipiXriliw  410. 

^tX^M<*'<*'  4^4)  4^- 
ipiXrifu  404,  409. 

^tX^vai  410. 

^(XiTTOi  410. 


01X0/171'  437. 

0(Xor/iCV  437. 

ipikoHfLufiiis  163. 

0<Xw  179,  182. 

<fH\wfit¥  1 8a. 

^itAw  97,  235. 

^Xadcr^  231. 

<pkiyos  304. 

0X^^145,154. 

0X/i3<v  136. 

0^<5£  306. 

<f>KvKTaiva  154. 

0Xi$a;  154. 

<t>o$iw  413. 

04$3os  244. 

^or^os  277. 

^oiviffca  194. 

<f>oiTav  180. 

tpotrfynjy  409,  410. 

0ov^a  181. 

0<5wf  14a,  223,  245. 

0op34  142. 

<t>opiw  104,  244,  306,  413. 

<f>op^vai  409,  410, 

0<5/>os  57,  349,  373. 

<pop6s  373. 

<Ppd(af  195,  411. 

<pp&^o)  408. 

0pa<xi  109,  301,  330. 

<ppd<r(rv62,  139,  155,  408, 

0/WT17P  63,  147,  156,  297, 

300. 
ippiap  66,  303. 
<f>p4aT09  303. 
ipptiara  303. 
<f>ptv6i  109,  298. 
0/)#af  109,  301,  330. 
0/)4k  109,  397,  330. 
<ppiaao»  194. 
ippvvrj  156. 

05  385. 

0v7cri'  156. 

0«O^94»i34- 

0w'Ca  195- 
0uia;  97. 

0i/Xa^  306. 

0vX<!i(ra'a;  194. 

♦iJXiyy  327. 

ipvXKow  73,  155. 

0vX($ir(8a  325. 

<f>v\omv  325. 

0VAW  333>  334- 
<f>vvat  155. 

<f>VOfl€V  97. 

iphaton  326. 
0i/ato;  326. 
0v<rif  233,  235. 
0(w73. 

lI    2 


ipirfu  2^1. 

tfKuy^  420. 

^P  69,  73,  156,  249,  305, 

tpSts  180. 


Xa/v«  144. 

Xai/MU  1 01. 

X^aCa  62,  70,  X95. 

XaXirra;  413. 

XaXjr^ov9  273. 

Xafia((  165,  321. 

Xafioi  71,   114,   143,   288, 

331. 
XafuuireHfs  277. 
Xa/«<5j  63. 

X<^3". 

XavMvfltf  106, 142, 148,  24S, 

Xo/xi  loi. 

Xa/^««  334- 
Xapitffffa  194. 

XO^pi^ffTtpot  199. 

XapiCofiai  410. 

X<ipis  10 1. 

Xapf^ov^  293. 

X<i^c«w  4x4,  428. 

Xtitrcaro  428. 

x^f«  195. 

X«Xiw  83. 
X«tA«^  I43»  M4- 

X<^P  I44»  305»  339- 
Xci^s  199. 
XC^ofcoi  106,  248. 
X^XAioc  184,  198. 
XCpci^cpor  365. 

x«p«W  365- 

X^pvi^o  136,  408,  414. 
Xipffot  104,  199. 
X^«  84,  145,  244,  43i- 
X^X(0(  184. 

X**'  '44,  332. 
Xip^^i  184. 

x^p  305- 

XBaiAoKot  144,    275,    305, 

368. 
X^^;  66. 
XO^  144.  3<58. 
X/X«w  83.  371. 
X«i»'  143.  368. 
XXeuVa  135. 
X^fitis  135. 
XX017  64,  143,  144- 
xX«p(5s  144,  212. 

Xo4  344- 
XoXdf  113. 

X0X4  144. 

XoX<$a>  411. 

Xop^  143.  144- 
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Xopros  ij$, 
•XpoaBoA  04. 
Xp^liiioj  144. 

XpntfficoiMt  415. 

XP^ff$a  3p6. 
Xp$a0cu  04. 

X^«  144. 
XPoa  182. 
XP^IMjUoi  a  1 7* 
xinJ/ios  144. 
XP^^  iBi. 
Xpvcrco;  97. 
XpvoloKTiv  320k 
Xpvalov  277. 
Xpvff66poyof  273. 
X/nKToir^diXof  273. 
Xpvtrow  409. 
Xv/itwr  394. 
XVTO  106,  394. 
Xuofjuu  84. 
Xcypa  321,  322. 
Xw/w*  322,  336. 
X<^  321. 
X*^fWJ  321,  338. 


X«P^o»'  377. 
XOipiioa  180. 

^ffviXr/Ma  298,  312. 
}f/aftti$os  201. 
^p  201. 

^^rw  344- 
i|^(v8d77cXos  274. 

ilf'cvS^t  308. 

^cvSos  308. 

^v  180. 

iff^aca  194. 

tfrfi<pi(iMi  160. 

iffiOvpis  199. 

ifnjXcupaif  201. 

ifnjk6a)  201. 

^iXo^a;  455. 

iffoyoi  244. 

\ffv$l(ca  199. 

^AAa  201. 

£  69,  318. 
cDSc  69,  318,  369. 
(!;0^w  243. 
iAyywTO  387. 
(fierjira  386,  428. 


diirccXa  199,  427. 

d;iin;r  68,  241,  296. 

d;X6^  70,  73,  248,  30a. 

^A^i'  302. 

d;XX^i'  302. 

&fios  71. 

d;/i^  241. 

&fio<ra  430. 

iifji^Tipos  365. 

dJv  350. 

2^0$  213. 

djvdfficvos  181. 

aM$y68. 

2ira  306. 

dJ^  247. 

fi/)0  95. 

d;pay^  185. 

(S;/)Opc  247. 

3ffno  247,  386,  425. 

&  356,  358. 
c&ra  165. 
djT^  182,  304. 
wirr^  84. 
inpiXiut  83. 
oM^X/a  83. 

<^  H7»  34^. 
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ab  60,  153,  346. 

abdo  3o8. 

abicio  188. 

abieg^oB  75. 

abiSs  61,  153,  334. 

fibiete  97. 

abietis  190. 

ablui  187. 

abnuo  187,  189. 

ab<dere  67. 

abmptio  213. 

absens  109,  350,  448. 

absents  344. 

absteigo  193. 

ao  139. 

accipio  209. 

aocuso  189. 

acer  304. 

acerbuB  192. 

acerrimus  192. 

aoervtis  211. 

Achaei  157,  188. 

Achivi  157,  188. 

acies  60. 

aoinoB  71. 

acquiro  209. 

acritas  192. 

actum  205. 

acui  467. 

acula  139. 

acupedius  241,  296. 

acus-eris  211. 

acoB  60,  296. 

ad  150,  441. 

adagium  144,  238,  293. 

addo  446. 

adeitur  80. 

adeps  150. 

adesos  207. 

adfatim  451. 

adigo  63. 

adolesoens  190. 

adolesoo  251. 


ador  149. 

adorea  149. 

advenat  454. 

advent!  (gen.)  349. 

adolescens  190. 

aecus  131. 

aedes  79,  149,  309,  334. 

aeger  251. 

aegrotus  455. 

Aeguptus  55. 

aemidus  148,  213,  251. 

Aeneas  83. 

aeneus  213. 

aenus  185. 

aequiparo  191. 

aequor  304. 

aequos  79. 

aeris  185. 

aes  185. 

Aesculapius  71. 

aestas  79,  149,  208,  246. 

aestimo  79,  210. 

aestus  149,  208. 

aetate  85. 

aevum  79,  97. 

affligere93. 

agedum  361. 

agellus  219. 

ager  60,  246,  294,  335. 

agere  472. 

agi472. 

agilis  246. 

agimini  67. 

agmen  186. 

agnA  61,  143. 

agnitus  452. 

agnus  61,  88,  136,  141. 

ago  60,    138,    231,    233, 

246,  450. 
agrestis  60,  71. 
Agrigentum  314. 
agros  219. 
agrum  294. 


aheneus  176. 

aide  85. 

aidilis  85. 

aio  85,  144,  176,  213,  238. 

airid  341. 

ala6i,  133,  214. 

alaoer  72,  157. 

alacritas  192. 

alapa  72. 

albare  412. 

albere  412,  455. 

albus  61,  156. 

alcedo  62,  173. 

Alcumenas  345. 

Alemonia  302. 

Aleria  220. 

"^  (goja.)  363. 

alias  345. 

alicubi  362. 

alienus  293. 

alimentum  302,  473. 

alimonium  302,  473. 

aliqui  80. 

alls  293. 

alius  61,  91,  293,  361. 

alius  362. 

alnus  219. 

alo  62,  231,  251,  450. 

altaria  220. 

alter  361,  366. 

altemas  345. 

altemei  343. 

alumnus  62,  302,  473. 

alveolus  191. 

ama  471. 

amandus  216,  474. 

amant  442. 

amaruB  241. 

ama8sem462. 
amasHim  aSi, 
anuMso  402. 
am&t  442. 
amatus  465. 
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amavere  466. 
amavdrunt  466. 
amavi  465. 
amavimus  466. 
amea  185. 
ambages  246. 
ambesus  217. 
*mbi  93,  156. 
ambo  156,  318,  ZS^. 
ambobus  342. 
ambulacrum  220. 
ambulare  220. 
amentum  151,  213. 
amicire  453. 
amicui  467. 
amnis  301. 
amo  97,  454. 
AmsanctuB  217. 
amtermini  217. 
amurca  73. 
anas  no,  258. 
am;epB  313. 
ancilla  61. 
ancipes  313. 
anclare  147. 
ancora  157. 
ancus  61  y  257. 
ango  61,  143,  452. 
auguifer  304. 
anguilla  145,  305. 
anguis  142. 
anguluB  61. 
anhelo  191. 
Anienicola  304. 
animus  61,  70,  158,  293. 
annona  215. 
annuo  187. 
annus  215. 
anser  144,  176. 
ante  60,  147,  257. 
antedhac  344. 
antennae  215. 
antestamino  444. 
antestari  221. 
antiae  257. 
anticus  208. 
antidea  208,  344. 
antioper  219. 
anUquos  295. 
anuis  349. 
aper  250. 
aperui  467. 
apica  192. 
apis  138. 
apisoor  151,  453. 
apor  150. 
appellamino  444. 
aptus  61,  151,  173,  250. 
aqua  130,  139. 


aquila  61,  124,  140. 

aquilo  61,  124,  140. 

aquilus  140. 

aranea  62, 157,  215. 

arare455. 

aratrum    147,    220,    294, 

300. 
arbiter  31,  15a 
arbor  161. 
arbori  340. 
arbdris  308,  350. 
arbos  308,  309. 
aroeo  61,  125. 
arcesso  31,  150. 
arctus  207. 
arcus  139. 
ardea  157,  251. 
ardesco  453. 
ardor  210. 
arduus  116,  293. 
are  469,  472. 
arebo  469. 
arena  157. 
areo  450. 
arfuerunt  31,  150. 
argentum  61,  138. 
Aigeus  157. 
Argivus  157. 
argutus  61. 
aridus  210. 
aries  251. 
armentum  157. 
urmiger  304. 
annus  62,  116,  157. 
aro6i,  157. 
arquatus  141. 
arquitenens  139. 
ars  219. 
arsi  217. 
artus  62,  157. 
arvorsus  31. 
arvum  157. 
arz  61,  ai9,  25a 
as  211. 
ascia  60,  162. 
asinus  71. 
aspemari  446. 
a8]x>rto  209,  214. 
assecla  139. 
Atho  314. 
atque  139. 
atta  147. 

»t*igi  457- 
aucupo  7  a. 

audeire  87. 

audiem  470. 

audin  284,  286. 

audio  97,  185,  210,  454. 

augeo  109. 


aula  86,  215. 

aureae  86. 

aureum  (gen.)  338. 

aureus  97. 

auriga  86,  340. 

auris  86,  187,  261. 

aurora  165,  246,  310,  406. 

aurum  86. 

ausculto  210. 

ausculum  86. 

auspioor  188. 

auster  210. 

austium  86. 

autem  79. 

autumnus  302. 

autumo  85. 

anzilium  162. 

auzilla  215. 

avena  88,  141,  187,  251. 

aveo  61. 

aYilla88,  141,  187,  251. 

avibus  342. 

avis  85,  187,  406. 

avunculus  189,  190. 

axilla  61,  214. 

axis  61,  133,  162. 

babulus  154. 

baculum  62,  147,  153. 

balare  154. 

balbus  62,  154. 

balneum  284. 

bellum  155,  211. 

bene  73,  i8i9. 

Beneventod  341. 

benignus  73. 

betere  155,  239,  451. 

bibi  455. 

bibo  153,  243,  450. 

bicorpor  30^. 

biduom  29^  347. 

bifariam  372. 

biga  368. 

bimestris  217. 

bimus  144,  155,  185,  211. 

bini  372. 

biplex  155. 

bis  155,  192,  211,  372. 

blaterare  154,  220. 

boare97,  ^3^' 

bobus  89, 187,  296,  348. 

boere  97,  136,  155. 

bonus  1^5, 189. 

bos   136,    155,  221,   296, 

348. 
boum  348. 
boves  88,  187. 
bovibus  348. 
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bovis  97,  170,  187,  396. 

braochiam  154,  211. 

brevis  87,  109,  145,  176. 

Bruees  153. 

brocnus  154. 

broma  366. 

bmtuB  154. 

bubo  154. 

babolcoB  154,  187. 

bubolus  154. 

bubuB  89,  187. 

baca  ao6. 

buoca  306. 

buccina  154. 

bufo  154. 

bolba  137,  321. 

btillio  454. 

Boinu  153. 

buxum  153. 


caccare  62. 
cacumen  213. 
cachinnos  124,  143,  316. 
cadamitas  150. 
cadaver  133,  473. 
caduB  6a. 

c»do  133,  191,  231,  238. 
caedo  203,  450. 
caelicola  289. 
caelum  220. 
caementom  213. 
caeruleoB  220. 
caesarieB  125,  190. 
caesiuB  165. 
oaeBUB  207. 
calamitaB  71,  133. 
caUmitoBus  321. 
calamoB  124. 
calare6i,  125,  455. 
calcar  313. 
calcare  313,  335. 
calcaria  295,  313. 
calcoluB  125,  132. 
calduB  210. 
calefacio  473. 
calidns  210. 
caligo  1 25,  249. 
calix  125,  211. 
calunmia  303. 
calvuB  218,  305. 
calx  125,  133. 
Camena  132,  209. 
camilluB  132. 
CampaiiB  313. 
CampanuB  313. 
oampoB  125. 
oamnniB  60,  I34« 
cancer  134. 


candelabrum  330. 

candiduB  133. 

canere  467. 

caniB  133,  311,  303. 

cano  63,   136,   331,  341, 

450. 
cante  449. 

cantuB  467. 

canui  467. 

canuB  313. 

caper  60,  134,  151. 

capere  60. 

capesBo  445,  463,  464. 

capiB  454. 

capisterium  303. 

capit  454. 

capitodium  150. 

capitulum  330. 

captivufl  393. 

capulum  330. 

carbasuB  153. 

carbo  63. 

cardo  116,  134. 

carina  135. 

carmen  134,  133,  161. 

Carmena  161. 

camiB  (nom.)  314. 

camis  301. 

caro  302. 

carpo  134. 

oartUagoC. 

caruB  390. 

CaBca  313. 

caBcuB  313. 

Casmena  132. 

casmilluB  132. 

caBBiB  63. 

caBBUB  133. 

caBtuB  133,  308. 

catapulta  190. 

catinus  136. 

catuB86, 133, 336, 343,446. 

Cauda  86,  136. 

caudex  86. 

cauliB  79,  133,  395. 

caupo  80. 

cauBBa  165. 

cauteB  86,  132. 

cautuB  86. 

cavea  190. 

caveo  06,  127,  187,  303, 

460. 
cavilla  350. 

cavuB  86,  133,  170,  188. 
-ce  146. 

ceddi  190.  455,  456,  459. 
cecidimuB  456. 
cecini  455,  459. 
cSdo  133,  338,  450. 


cddo  133. 

cedre  449. 

ceiviB  79. 

celere  133,  349. 

celeber  73. 

celebriB  314. 

celer  137,  138,  190. 

cella  133. 

-cello,  319,  451. 

celox  137. 

cena  303,  314. 

oensento  473. 

cenBor  307,  308. 

cenBum,  307. 

cento  137. 

centum  106, 133, 147,  370. 

centupluB  368. 

centiiBsiB  367. 

cepi  459,  460. 

cerebrum  133,  314,  330. 

CereruB  337. 

CerfiB  135,  335,  453. 

cemo  136,  193,  302,  451, 

465. 
cernuuB  314,  317,  302. 

certissimuB  367. 
certuB  193. 
cervix  133. 
cervM  65,  133. 
cesBUB  306. 
ceteri  133. 
cette  449. 
ceu  87. 
Chiron  83. 
ciconia  133,  341. 
ciere  94,  133. 
•cii  465. 
dUo  451. 
cindnnuB  3 16. 
ciniB  137. 
ciB  133. 
dtimuB  366. 
dto  341. 
citra  133. 
dtuB  465. 
civi  465. 
dviouB  394. 
dviB  79,  133. 
dvitatium  338. 
dades  136. 
dam  133. 
clamoB  161. 
dango  61,  134. 
darare  413. 
darere  41 3. 
ClaudiuB  86. 
daudicat  86. 

daudo  63,  134,  186,  347, 
450. 
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daudus  86. 

daiisi  463. 

d&usirum  188,  208,  500. 

ClaosiiniB  207. 

dava  126. 

davi8  63,  97,  124,  247. 

depi  460. 

depimoB  457,  459. 

depo  151,  460. 

ClitumnoB  94,  132,  303. 

divas  94,  132. 

dodicat  86. 

Clodias  85,  86. 

duere  94,  132. 

daniB  132. 

dupeuB  125. 

eoactuB  186. 

6oagito  186. 

coag^lom  186,  246. 

coalesco  186. 

coclites  211. 

cocuB  140. 

coda  86,  188. 

codex  86. 

Codins  88. 

coepi  88,  186. 

coepi,  88, 186,  457,  460. 

coerare  88,  128,  131. 

coetoB  88. 

cognitus  284. 

cognomen  212,  303,  452. 

cognomenta  no,  303. 

cognomentmn  190. 

oohora  143,  251. 

cohmn  188. 

coinquo  130,  140,  211. 

coirare  128. 

ooUSgimuB  464. 

coUigo  66,  191. 

collis  67,   124,  219,   295, 

302. 
coUum  216. 

colo  128,  129,  140,  189. 
color  132. 
coluber  140,  191. 
colomen  71,  302. 
columna     71,     293,    302, 

303- 
columuB  218. 

coma  126. 

comestuB  207. 

(ooni-)mentu8  91. 

communis  262. 

compageB  233. 

comperire  453. 

oompes  148. 

compos  295. 

concido  345. 

conciliabulum  220. 


oonoors  219. 
conclude  87,  187. 
condusuB  79. 
concubina  306. 
concnpisco  453. 
concuBBUS  207. 
condemno  191. 
condumno  191. 
confero  191. 
conficio  218,  284. 
confluges  145. 
confluzi  145. 
confutare  187. 
congius  133,  142. 
oongruo  97,  154. 
conicio  135. 
conjunx  219. 
conjux  291. 
conquaeisivi  85. 
conquexi  146. 
conquiniBco  140. 
conscendo  191. 
consentea  448. 
consentio  191. 
consevi  465. 
consituB  465. 
consobrinus  212. 
constemare  151,  201,  445. 
consul  149,  186. 
oonsularis  220. 
oontamino  62,  213. 
contingit  63,  191. 
contremiflco  453. 
oontubemium  191, 
contus  140. 
oonvicium  67. 
copa  86,  185,  263. 
copia  185,  263. 
copo  86. 
ooquina  221. 

coquo  128,  129,  140,  221. 
cor  91, 104, 132,  211,  335. 
corium  113. 
Comdi  293. 
Comelim  293. 
Comelis  293. 
Cornelius  293. 
comigerum  294. 
corniz  126,  301,  303. 
comQ  218,  296,  332. 
oomua  105,  132. 
comus  124,  218. 
corona  68,  1 26. 
coipulentuB  202,  335. 
coruBcus  202. 
corvuB  67,  1 26. 
cos  68,  243. 
oQtes  86,  188. 
oottidie  340,  362. 


coxa  68,  140. 

coxi  140. 

cracentes  70,  116,  126. 

crates  62,  115,  124,  147. 

creare  125. 

credebam  441. 

credituB  230. 

credo  148,  208. 

cremare  66. 

crepare  450. 

cresoo  452. 

crevi  465. 

cribrum  202. 

crimen  94,  192. 

crocio  68,  124,  140. 

crudelis  125. 

cruduB  125. 

cruentus  125. 

cruor  125. 

-cubi  458. 

cuculluB  132. 

cucurri  455,  459. 

cudi  459. 

cui  131,  363. 

cnjum  363. 

cujuB  131,  362. 

culina  214. 

culleuB  305. 

culmen  71,  302. 

culmuB  124. 

culter  126. 

cultus  140. 

cululluB  125. 

cum  131,  135. 

cum  (prep.),  114, 

cumulus  133. 

cunae  133. 

cunctari  133. 

cuneus  132. 

-cunque  73. 

cupa  206. 

cupio  454. 

cuppa  206. 

cur  131. 

curare  128. 

curro  140,  207. 

currum  (gen.),  338. 

cursus  207. 

curtus  103,  124,  140,  203. 

custodio  454. 

custos  208. 

cutis  133,  202. 


da  471 

dacruma  60,  67,  147. 
damnum  60,  147,  215. 
d&mus  446. 
dannnt  242,  451. 
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dapes  60,  147. 

daphine  71. 

dare  147,  47a. 

darem  470. 

dAs  446. 

dasi  472. 

d*t€  433. 

datio  24a. 

dator  242,  298,  300,  335, 

473. 
datorem  297,  298. 

daturoB  69,  473. 

datas  70,  236,  242,  446, 

473. 
dautia  150. 

deabui  342. 

debilitari  221. 

decoris  190. 

decern  65,  no,  147,  257, 

370- 
decemvir  304. 

decet  73,  148,  452. 

decidi  457. 

decimus  no,  371,  372. 

decor  302,  309. 

deodris  309. 

decGris  309. 

decuB  302,  309. 

decreivit  87. 

deconx  368. 

decapluB  368. 

dedSt  469. 

dedi  242,  455,  468. 

dedimuB  242,  45S. 

defensor  207. 

defenBOB  207,  208. 

defetigo  191. 

defrudo  79,  189. 

defrutom  154. 

degener  308,  335. 

dego  186. 

deguno  214,  451. 

dehorire  86. 

deico  79. 

delenire  191. 

deleo  101,  148. 

delinimentum  191. 

delinio  67. 

delinire  191. 

delirare  262. 

delabnun  220. 

demuB  470. 

deni  368. 

dens  148,  307,  448. 

denBO  455. 

densuB  109,  147,  296. 

dentio  221. 

denao  88,  187,  388. 

depeciflci  191. 


depuTio  189. 

desivare  i^. 

deam  344. 

deuB  188. 

dexter  65,  148,  162,  294. 

dextera  294. 

dextimoB  367. 

diciB  147. 

dico  79,  133,  147. 

dictare  445. 

dictitare  445,  464. 

didici  455. 

didicit  458. 

die  (gen.)  338. 

diei  186. 

di^aarti  340. 

diequinte  (i)  340. 

dies  219,  293,   296,   336, 

347. 
dies  (gen.)  338. 

Diespiter   95,    296,    340, 

347. 
difficilis  211. 

dignoB  73,  186. 

digreBsuB  211. 

dii  338. 

diluviam  189. 

dimuB  155,  372. 

dingua  73,  149. 

dirimo  161. 

DiB  296,  347. 

diBcipulinae  71. 

diBoo  148,  2GM^,  450,  452. 

diBmota  132. 

diBpenno  216. 

diBtenno  216. 

diBtineo  161. 

ditesco  453. 

diu  347. 

diumoB  161. 

diutinuB  347. 

diutuniuB  336. 

divello  211. 

diverge  211. 

divido  449,  450. 

diviBimuB  464. 

divoB  147,  188. 

dixe  462,  464. 

dixem  462,  464. 

dixero  463. 

dixi  460,  462. 

dixim  462,  463,  464. 

dixiBBem  463. 

dixiflti  463. 

dixo  462,  463,  464. 

dixti  463. 

dixtis  463. 

decent  442. 

doceo  250,  452. 


docere  467. 

doctrina  300,  306. 

doctoB  467. 

docui  467. 

dolabra  220. 

doleo  1 01. 

doluB  148. 

domare  147,  251,  467. 

domi  340,  343. 

dominCrum  339. 

dominuB  71. 

domitor  310. 

domituB^o,  467. 

domui  467. 

domuiB  349. 

domuB  67,  1 48,  313. 

donare  147,  242. 

donee  335. 

donicum  361. 

donam  68,  147,  242,  293. 

dormio  104,  147,  217. 

doB  242,  295.        * 

DoBBennuB  216. 

douco  450. 

drachuma  71. 

dubiuB  372. 

duceni  368. 

dacenteni  368. 

ducenteeimuB  372. 

daceBimiiB  372. 

ducis  148,  346. 

duco  148,  186,  357. 

duel!  am  155. 

duim  470. 

dalciB  I57«  296. 

dao  95»  33a,  3^^' 
duobuB  342. 

duonuB  155,  189. 

duplSx  155,  335,  367. 

duploB  367. 

dusmo  132. 

duumvirum  339. 

dox  346. 


ea  361. 
eboriB  304. 
ebur  304. 
ecoum  361. 
ecfociont  54. 
ecuB  131,  139. 
edere  65. 

edi457- 
^m  448,  470. 

SdimuB  67,  249. 

edo  148. 

eei  361. 

eeis  362. 


msaa 
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(fficio  191. 
egestas  207. 

egi  457>  459>  460. 

ego  359- 

6i  361. 

ei  361. 

eiei  361. 

elementum  73. 

elephant UB  7a. 

elicio  467. 

elicituB  467. 

elicoi  467. 

elixuB  139. 

emem  361. 

cmi  457,  467. 

endo  148. 

enectuB  467. 

enim  360. 

enoB  360. 

enB  448. 

ensifl  109,  i6a. 

60  97,  446. 

eqna  1S8. 

equabuB  34  a. 

equestriB  208. 

equi  81,  i88y  344. 

eqiiidem  360. 

equinoB  293. 

equina  140,  459. 

equiB  80,  341,  344. 

equo  (abl.)  343. 

equuB   7a,   75,    131,    134, 

293- 
eram  233,447. 

ero  66,  447,  461,  469. 

ems  294. 

ervum  157. 

69    207,    433,    444,   447, 

449- 

58  433,  444*  448,  449- 
esca  148. 

escit  448. 

esquiliae  140,  189. 

ease  473. 

esBe  (ed)  448. 

est  65,  163,  307. 

Sat  448. 

Sste  433. 

Sate  433. 

estiB  447. 

SBtiB  448. 

esurio  445. 

et  441. 

Etniria  317. 

eum  (gen.  plnr.)  363. 

euntiB  446,  473. 

evenat  454. 

ex  163. 

examen  313,  346. 


exandare  314. 
excello  137. 
excuBo  87. 
exemplariB  323. 
eximioB  440. 
exoBUB  347. 
expavi  465. 
expergiBcor  453. 
explode  86. 
exBangulB  304. 
exsero  104. 
exBertuB  467. 
exBtemare  151,  aoi,  446. 
exta  3 10. 
exteroB  366. 
extimiiB  366. 
extremuB  366. 


fabram  344. 

fabrom  (gen.)  338. 

fabala  340. 

fac  337. 

faceBBo  463,  464. 

facilitaB  193. 

facillimuB  367. 

facilomed  318,  341,  344. 

fitcio  148. 

facoltaB  192. 

fagufl  64,  158. 

fallo  305,  451. 

falx  219. 

fama  63,  340. 

fame  (gen.)  338. 

familia  149. 

familiaa  (gen.)  338. 

famini  471. 

famino  444,  471. 

fanuB  338. 

famul  335. 

famnluB  149. 

far  319. 

farcio  139,  155,  453. 

fan  63,  156,  340,  445. 

farioluB  143,  144. 

fanreus  316. 

faB  308. 

fascia  155. 

fascino  154. 

fasciB  155. 

fastiginm  217,  351. 

faBtoB  149. 

fataliB  330. 

fateor  340,  451. 

fadgamOB  442. 

fatiBcor  451. 

fatnm  240. 

faacoB  86. 


fautoB  86. 

faveo  86,  188,  460. 

fifcvi  460,  465. 

favilla  189. 

favissa  189. 

favoniuB  189. 

favuB  189. 

fax  156,  251. 

fazim  463. 

faxo  463. 

faxBeiB  80. 

febmoB  214. 

feci  459,  460. 

fecimoB  457. 

fefelli  455. 

feido  405,  450. 

felare  67, 148. 

fellB  149,  218. 

felix  149.  -^ 

felliB  301. 

femen  304,  352. 

femella  304. 

femina  67,  148. 

feminlB  352. 

feminoriB  304. 

femor  304. 

femorlB  304. 

femur  149,  304,  350,  353. 

femuriB  35  a. 

-fendere  66,  143,  450. 

^er  433,  449- 
fera  149. 
ferat  469. 
ferem  470. 
feremuB  470. 
ferentia  307. 
ferentiom  307. 
feretmm  220. 
fero65,  69,  156,  331. 
fenre  316,  449,  473. 
femigo  316. 
fera  444,  449. 
fert  319,  444,  448. 
ferte  433,  449. 
fertiB  448. 
ferto  449. 
feruB  143,  144. 
fertuca  351. 
festuB  314. 

fervere  66,  450. 
ferveo  148. 
fibula  20IB. 
fictuB  207. 
fidei  186. 
fideB  93,  297,  310. 
firdi  458. 
fidioen  389. 
ftdimuB  456. 
fido  80,  155. 
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fiduB  88. 

fidoBtos  310. 

fiere  47  a. 

fierei  472. 

fieri  472. 

figo  93,  141,  208,  450. 

filiofl  67,  191. 

filam  213. 

findo  452. 

fingere  419. 

finio  454i  455- 
finis  215. 

finitimoB  367. 

finiunt  442. 

fio  97,  149. 

firmuB  293. 

fissas  206,  207. 

fivere  141. 

fixuB  207. 

flagro  220. 

flagram  220. 

flamen  213,  465. 

flamma  213. 

flaveo  450,  455. 

flavi  465. 

flecto  451. 

fletoB  465. 

flevi  465. 

flexontes  473. 

fligo  136,  450. 

floccnB  208. 

floreo  450. 

flos  309. 

flactais  349. 

fluere  145,  154,  187. 

fluviuB  145,  187,  293. 

focale  86. 

focoB  156,  251. 

fodi  459. 

fodio  68,  247,  454. 

foeduB  88. 

folium  73,  155. 

foUiB  211. 

foloB  143,  144. 

fomeB  189. 

foraB  296. 

forbea  142. 

forctiB  217. 

forctuB  217. 

fore  73,  449. 

forem  149,  470. 

fores  73,  211,  295. 

foris  296. 

Formiae  148. 

formido  210. 

formoBUB  294. 

formus  142, 144,  148,  293. 

fomax  148. 

fortis  104,  217. 


fossa  68,  247. 

fosBus  205,  206. 

fotus  465. 

fovea  186,  189. 

foveo  188,  189,  460. 

fovi  460. 

fractuB  115. 

fragare  220. 

fragrare  220. 

fragum  212. 

frater63,  147,  157,  300. 

frauB  79,  149,  189. 

fregi  459,  460. 

&emo  144,  155. 

frenum  149,  239. 

firequens  139. 

fretum  154,  168. 

firetuB  149. 

frendo  144,  217,  450. 

frigedo  210. 

frigeo  449. 

frigidus  210. 

frigus93,  213. 

frio  144. 

firitilluB  154. 

frons  156,  219. 

fructi  (gen.)  349. 

frages  141. 

frui  141. 

fruimino  444. 

fhimen  213. 

frtinisci  141  y  451. 

frostra  86,  149,  189,  208, 

341. 
fnitez  154. 

fudi  459. 

fuero  462,  463. 

fu6t  469. 

fuga94. 

f"gi  459»  460. 

fagio  i34»  I5^>  454»  i^o. 

fuisBe  155. 

ftlit  467. 

fulcrum  220. 

fulgera  304. 

fiilgere  450. 

fulgur  304. 

fulgura  304. 

fulguris  190. 

fullo  301. 

fulsi  217. 

fumus  94,  149. 

functus  217. 

funda  73,  205. 

fundo  145,  189. 

fundus  94,  155,  215. 

funebris  212,  214. 

funeris  161. 

funestuB  161. 


fungor  452. 

fungus  73,  205. 

ft»r69,  73,  156,249,  305. 

furere  449,  450. 

fumus  105,  142,  144,  218. 

furvus  156,  161,  211. 

fuBcuB  161,  211. 

fustis  149,  210,  217. 

fuiilis  145. 

futuo  235. 

fuTimuB  97. 


Gains  188. 

Galatea  83. 

Galba  136. 

gannire  134,  216. 

garrire  63. 

gaudere  79, 138, 149,  186, 

246. 
gavisuB  79,  149, 186,  246. 
gelu  190,  296,  313. 
gelum  313. 
gelus  313. 
gemella  304. 
geminus  134,  138,  304. 
gemisco  453. 
gemma  219. 
gena  65,  135. 
gener  218. 
genere  450,  467. 
generis  65,  165,  308. 
genetivus  467. 
genetrix  191,  467. 
genitor  70,  191. 
genituB  191,  467. 
genu  138,  296,  332. 
genua  9^. 
genui  467. 

genus  64,  72,  134,  308. 
germen  136,  217. 
germiniseca  304. 
gero  i6t. 

gessimus  207,  464. 
gesto  141,  162. 
gestus  161,  207. 
gigno  134,  135,  450. 
gilvus  305. 
glans  62,  136,  141. 
glarea  63. 
glisco  452. 

globus  136,  14T,  213. 
glocio  68. 

gloctorare  124, 140. 
glomus  136. 
gloria  132. 
glos  70,  138. 
glubo  95,  156,  450. 
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gluma  213. 
glutire  206. 
gluttire  ao6. 
Gnaens  188. 
Gnaivod  69,  85,  318. 
Gnaivos  188. 
gnascor  45  a. 
gnatuB  135. 
gnavns  452. 

Sioflco  68,  137,  452. 
raochiu  70. 
gracilis  70,  126,  132. 
gradibuB  191, 
gradior  454. 
gradu  349. 
gradubuB  191. 
gradui  349. 
graduB  296. 
grallae  215. 
grandiB  141. 
grando  62,  70,  195. 
granum  115. 
gratulari  220. 
gratuB  loi,  115. 
graviB  97,  104,  113,  135, 

187,  296. 
gremium  141. 
gressus  206. 
grex  135. 
grundire  216. 
grunnire  216. 
groB  296. 
grula  114. 
grmgrum  73. 
gardaB  141. 
g^rgcB  135. 
gostare  247. 
gOBtuB  138,  214. 


habet  442. 
habaero  462. 
habaisse  463. 
hao  361. 

bam  as  63. 
bara  251. 
barena  176. 
barioluB  143,  144. 
bamm  362. 
baruBpez  113,  176. 
basta  86,  208. 
baurio  86,  1 76. 
bausnniB  207. 
bebenum  176. 
bebetiB  191. 
hedera  176,  194. 
beiooe  87. 
bei^  362. 


belopB 


beloBa 


176. 

— ™- 143,  144. 
belvaceuB  144. 
belvella  144. 
belveoluB  144. 
belvuB  144,  305. 

bemo7i,  114,305,350- 

ber  305. 

berba  142. 

berctum  I44« 

Hercules  71. 

bere  87,  340. 

bereditariuB  221. 

berei  87. 

beri  66,  87,  340. 

beruB  144. 

beBtemuB  66. 

bj  80,  362. 

hiare  447. 

bibiscus  176. 

bibuB  361,  363. 

bic  132.  361. 

biemB  143, 144,  219,  305. 

billae  144. 

bio  144. 

bir  144,  305. 

bira  144. 

bircuB  131. 

birudo  144. 

biBco  144,  45]. 

HiBter  176. 

boc  361. 

bodie  361. 

bodiemuB  161. 

boluB  143,  144. 

bomicida  304. 

bomicidium  221. 

bomo  71,  143,  144,  334. 

homulloB  219. 

honeBtaB  207,  309. 

bonoB  161,  309. 

bonus  177. 

bonuBtuB  177. 

bordeum  217. 

borreo  104,  143,  455. 

borreaco  453. 

borsum  361. 

bortuB  143. 

borum  131,  362. 

boBticapas  333. 

bostiB  142,  208. 

buc  69,  73,  361. 

buic  131,  363. 

hujuB  131. 

bumi  71,  114,  144,  468. 

humilis  144,  305. 

bumuB  292. 

bunc  73. 

Hydruntum  314. 


i47i. 

ibi  361. 

ibuB  363. 

-icuB  93, 

ici  459. 

id  361. 

idem  209,  361. 

IduB  94,  246,  296. 

iei  361. 

-iemi  446. 

-ier  473. 

iero  462. 

ielB  362. 

igitur  191,  285. 

ignaruB  241. 

ignis  73. 

ignominia  212. 

ii  465- 

iisti  462. 

ilicet  221. 

ilignuB  a  16. 

iliac  343. 

Ule  361. 

illecebra  220. 

illex  139. 

illi  (gen.)  363. 

illido  139. 

illico  192,  285. 

iUinc  286. 

illius  186,  362. 

aio  (dat.)  363. 

illuc  73. 

illustris  209. 

im  361. 

imago  93. 

imaginifer  304. 

imber  156,  296. 

impedio  65, 148, 150,  208, 

454-. 
impeirinm  87. 

impelimenta  150. 

imus  366,  446. 

in  158. 

inddo  85. 

inciens  133. 

incitare  133. 

inclino  94,  135. 

inclutus  94. 

incola  140. 

incolumifl  71. 

inde  62,  72,  149. 

indicare  93,  147. 

induperator  148. 

infelix  186. 

infensus  208. 

inferior  366. 

infeme  341. 

inferus  71. 

infestus  ao8. 
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infimnB  145,  366. 

infira  71. 

ingens  452. 

ingenuuae  a  18. 

ingruo  154. 

inicos  131. 

inquam  1 30, 140, 164,  a  1 1  ^ 

447- 
inqailinas  ia8,  130,  140, 

187. 

inquiro  79. 

inquit  448. 

insece  73,  130,  140,  256. 

insectio  130,  140. 

inBermantur  451. 

insontem  473. 

instanro  79. 

instigare  94,  141,  163. 

insalio,  insilio,  63. 

insulto  63. 

intellSximofl  464. 

inter  158,  a6i. 

interdiuB  347. 

interpres  151. 

intrare  a  19. 

inveterasoo  453. 

involucrum  aao. 

ipse  361. 

ipsiuB  36a. 

ipso  (dat.)  363. 

ia  93,  361. 

isa  344. 

istarum  339. 

iete  146. 

iiti  80,  344. 

isti  (gen.)  363. 

istiuB  362. 

irto  (dat.)  363, 

istus  361. 

ita  361. 

Italia  147. 

itemm  66,  361. 

itineris  304. 

ItuB  446,  465. 

inm  361. 

-ins  93. 

ivi  465. 


jacio  140,  351,  453. 

jaoulum  aao. 

jam  361. 

janibrices   116,    158,   171, 

300. 
JanuB  447. 
jeci  459,  460. 
jeciniB  303,  304. 
jednoris  304,  35  a. 


jecoris  304,  35a. 

jecur  95,  104,   130,  140, 

i7h  353. 

JOCUB  351. 

Jovem  347. 

Jovi  170. 

JoYiB  87,  95,  396. 

jubeo  449. 

jubilo  ao8. 

jubilnm  96. 

judex  191,  ao9. 

judiciB  191. 

jugS  344. 

jugare  455. 

jugera  80,  87,  186. 

juglanB  186. 

jugum95,  ia7,  134,  171. 

jumentum  a  13. 

junctuB  3*17. 

juncoB  73. 

jungo  45a. 

junior  303. 

juniperuB  a94. 

junix  303. 

Jupiter  ao6,  an,  346. 

Juppiter  206. 

JU895,  171,308. 

jussi  209,  449. 

juBBUB  ao7. 

jUtUB  465. 

juvencuB  303,  304. 
juvenior  303. 
juveniB  191,  303. 
juventuB  191. 
juvi  465. 


Kaeso  54. 
Kalendae54,  135,455. 


labaBco  453. 
labi  341. 
LabienuB  393. 
labium  153. 
l&bo  450. 
labor  157,  450. 
labrum  61,  156,  aao. 
lac  6a,  an,  335. 
lacer  aia. 
lacesBo  464. 
lachrumaB  177. 
lacrima  60,  67,  149. 
lacte  307. 
lacuB  139. 
laedo  450. 
laesuB  ao7. 
,  laevufl  79,  97. 


lambo  61,  153. 

lamentum  an. 

lampada  314. 

lampadSB  314. 

Iana6a,  168,  aia,  315. 

langueo  61,  141. 

lapi  395,  307. 

lapBUB  ao7. 

laquear  139. 

laqueuB  139. 

lares  61. 

largior  454. 

larguB  116,  aao. 

lascivus  61. 

latebra  aao. 

latera  an. 

lateralis  aao. 

latere  150. 

Latialis  aao. 

latibulum  aao. 

LatonaB  345. 

latrare  aao. 

latuB  115,  146,  an. 

l&tuB  an. 

laudarier  473. 

Laudicaes  345. 

lautus  86,  188. 

lavabrum  aao. 

lavacrum  aao. 

lavare  450,  455. 

lavere  450,  455. 

Lavema  79. 

lavi  460,  465. 

lavo  86, 156, 170, 187,  460. 

laxus  61,  141,  aia,  338. 

leciones  54. 

legalis  aao. 

legamini  444. 

legeremini  444. 

legeris  190,  444. 

legi  467. 

legimini  393,  471. 

legimur  444. 

legimuB  191. 

legitimuB  367. 

legitur  190,  443. 

lego  66,  156,  331,  450. 

legor  444. 

leguntur  443. 

leigibus  80. 

lenis  67,  396. 

lent  us  108. 

leo  66,  156, 

lepor  309. 

lepfiris  309. 

lepQris  309. 

lepoB  161. 

lepuB  309. 

letalifl  aao. 
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Lencesie  So,  87. 

levir  149,  294. 

levirum  190. 

IfiviB  87,   109,   145.    156, 

187,  196,  396. 
-lexi  46  a. 
liber  149,  196. 
libet  190. 
libido  210. 
libra  214. 
libum  21 T. 
licessit  464. 
licet  130. 
lictor  207. 
-lictus  140. 
lien  144.  213,  302. 
lignum  73. 
ligo  207. 
ligula  138,  145. 
limen  304. 
limpidus  152. 
limus  140,  212. 
linearis  220. 
lingo  138,  145. 
Ungua73,  133.  145. 
lino  451. 
linquere    130,    140,    156, 

460. 
liquere  139. 
liqni  458,  460. 
liquis  140. 
lis  212. 
litera  206. 
littera  206. 
littus  206. 
litas  206. 
locus  212. 
locutus  140,  247. 
lomentum  86,  188. 
longus  73,  250. 
loquax  140. 
loquor  140,  231,  247,  251, 

450- 
lora  96. 

lorica  169. 

lonun  169,  212. 

lotus  86,  188. 

Loucina  80. 

Loucios  87. 

loumen  80. 

lubet  72,  190. 

lubricus  153. 

lucem  156. 

Luceres  336. 

lucema  94. 

luceo  130. 

lucet  127. 

LucienuB  293. 

Lucina  80. 


lucis  128. 
Lucius  78,  87,  186. 
lucrum  220. 
ludicer  220. 
ludo  450. 
lugeo  127. 
lui  467. 
-luis  73. 
lumen  80. 
luna  130. 
lungus  73. 
lupanar  220. 
Lupercal  220. 
lupus  127. 
luriduB  212. 
luteus  212. 
lutum  212. 
lux  211. 
luxare  156. 
luxus  73,  156,  162. 


macellum,  61. 

macer  246. 

machina  191. 

mactare  61. 

macte  61. 

macula  212. 

made&cio  472. 

madeo  61,  159,  455. 

madiduB  61 . 

magister  366. 

magnus  64,  302. 

majestas  311. 

major85,  213,  309,  311. 

majus  309. 

mala  215. 

male  73. 

malignuB  73. 

malim  470. 

malo  44A. 

mSlum  03. 

malus  210. 

m&luB  6i«  150,  251. 

malva  62,  305. 

mancipium  191. 

mancupifl  191. 

mancus  251. 

mando  215. 

mane  340. 

maneo  158,  251. 

manifestuB  208,  217. 

mansi  462. 

manu  341. 

mantis  (ace.  pi.)  336. 

Marcipor  294. 

mare  113. 

mare  (abl.)  340. 


margo  155,  251. 

mari  341. 

maria  295. 

maritumus  85. 

Mamllus  219. 

Maspiter  217. 

mater  63,  159,  300. 

materfamilias  345. 

materia  293. 

materiae  293. 

materiefl  293. 

maxilla  215. 

maximuB  72,  190,  367. 

me  159,  360. 

me  (dat.)  360. 

meare  135,  218. 

med  344,  360. 

medioximns  367. 

meditari  148. 

medius  65,  157,  194. 

mehe  360. 

mehercle  71. 

mei  360. 

meilia  205. 

meio  87,  145,  179,  452. 

mel  65,  159,  ai8,  305. 

melior  61,  105. 

mellis  305. 

membrum  214. 

memento    69,    106,    433, 

47^- 
memini  158,  159,  458. 

memor  159. 

memordi  455. 

memoris  190. 

menda  251. 

mendax  215. 

mens  66,  158,  246,  361. 

mensae  (nom.)  345. 

mensae  (dat.)  345. 

mensarum  339. 

mensis  67,  159,  162,  199, 

248. 

mensis  79,  345. 

mentior  158. 

mercennarius  216. 

merces  313. 

merere  66,  450. 

merges  251. 

meridionalis  368. 

merx  313. 

Messidla  219. 

metere  159,  451. 

metior  237,  250. 

Mezentius  171. 

mi  (dat.)  360. 

mica  212. 

migrare  141. 

mihi  36Q. 
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miles  165,  209,  334. 

mille  371. 

miluos  97. 

mUviiB  305. 

mina  71. 

Minerva  158,  161. 

minerrimus  366. 

mingo  143,  145,  452. 

minimus  366. 

minister  366. 

minor  366. 

minuo  93,  467. 

minus  366. 

mirari  159,  163. 

miruB  212. 

mis  359. 

misceo  159,  209,  452. 

miser  165. 

misi  205,  209. 

missus  205,  206,  207. 

mistus  209. 

mitesco  453. 

moderari  309. 

modestus  309. 

modi  309. 

modius  148. 

modd  341. 

modus  148,  249,  309. 

moenia  72,  88,  197. 

moincipieis  88. 

mola  73,  113,  159,  250. 

moles  150,  214. 

molestus    68,     150,    214, 

310. 
molibus  210. 
moliri  214. 

mollis  102,  104,  155,  216. 
mollitiem  62. 
momentum  189. 
momordi  67,  455,  458. 
moneam  185. 
monemini  404. 
moneo  97,  158,  185,  246, 

450,  454*  455>  467- 
Moneta  158. 

monete  185,  433. 

monile  68,  250. 

monimentum  190. 

monui  88,  187,  190,  467. 

monumentum  190. 

morbus  105. 

mordeo     104,    163,    212, 

458. 
morior  68,  454. 

morosus  69. 

mors  155. 

morsus  104,  207. 

mortis  105. 

mortuus  474. 


mos  250,  309. 
motare  186,  190. 
motus  89,  465. 
moveo  89,  186. 
movi  465. 
muocus  206. 
mucro  197. 
mucus  127,  206. 

™^o  453- 
mulceo  105,  159. 

mulgeo  138,  197. 

muliebris  214. 

mulier  159. 

mulsi  217. 

mulsus  103. 

multus  105. 

mungit  452. 

munia  88. 

muris  165. 

murmur  159. 

murra  218. 

mus  94,  159. 

Musa  78. 

musaeus  188. 

Musarum  165. 

musca  94,  159. 

musivus  188. 

mutare  87,  89,  187,  190, 

206. 

muttire  2c6. 

mutus  95. 


nactus  134,  251. 

nae  79. 

nanciscor  134,  158. 

nanctus  217. 

nare  64,  241. 

nascor  211. 

nasus  261. 

natare  241. 

natrix  241. 

natus  135. 

naufragus  186. 

nay  are  455. 

navire  455. 

navis    63,  97,    158,    297, 

348. 
ne  79,  146,  158. 
nebrundines  142,  144, 156. 
nebula  66,  156. 
nee  139. 
necare  467. 
necerim  361. 
necesse^st  447. 
necopinus  139. 
necto  451. 
necubi  362. 
necui  467. 


necunde  362. 

nedum  361. 

nefarius  161. 

nefas  158,  161. 

nefrendes  142. 

nefrones  142,  144. 

nego  144. 

nemen67,  158. 

nemo  143,  185. 

nemus  158. 

neo  186. 

nepoB  65,  152,  189,  202. 

neptis  307. 

neque  139. 

nequeo  446. 

nervus  158. 

neu  88. 

neuter  88. 

neutiquam  88. 

neutri  (gen.)  363. 

nevi  248. 

nez  66,  133,  246. 

nidor  94. 

nidus  105,  210. 

nihil  176,  335. 

nil  176. 

NiluB  83. 

ninguli  368. 

ninguis  145. 

ninguit  142,  145,  307, 452. 

nis  360. 

nisi  361. 

nitito  472. 

nivem  145. 

nivis  142,  158,  176,  337. 

nivit  450. 

nix  212,  307. 

nixi  211. 

nobis  342,  360. 

noceo  133,  246. 

noctium  307. 

noctumus  307. 

nodus  211. 

noenum  185,  368. 

noli  471. 

nolim  470. 

nolo  449. 

nomen  71,  91,  250,  453, 

465- 
nomendator  304. 

nomenculator  71. 

nominis  71,  190. 

non  368. 

nonageni  368. 

nonaginta  370. 

noncuplus  368. 

nongenti  219. 

noningenti  371. 

nonus  no,  187,  372. 
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no8  68,  158,  354,  360. 

nosco  68,  311. 

noBier  361 ,  366. 

noetromm  (gen.pTon.)36o. 

nostrum  360. 

noia  68,  452. 

notas  68,  465. 

novem  87,  110,  170,  186, 

370. 
noveni  319,  368. 

novi  465. 

noyicios  158. 

noTOB  88,  170,  186. 

nox  73,  127,  211,  250. 

noxa  133. 

nubes  310. 

nodins  161. 

nui  467. 

nuUius  36a. 

nnllos  185. 

Numa  158. 

numeratum  (gen.)  339. 

numerus  71,  73,  158,  294. 

nnmiclator  304. 

nommum  339. 

nunc  94,  132,  158, 

nuncupo  72. 

nundinae  88, 186,  347. 

nuo  158. 

nuper  186. 

nurua  158,  165,  212,  261. 

nutricis  221. 

nutrio  454. 


ob  153,  441- 

oblSgmina  73. 

oblevi  465. 

obliquuB  140. 

oblitus  465. 

oboedio  88. 

obscaenus  79, 162,  202. 

oocidi  457. 

ooculo  125. 

occultus  473. 

occupo  63,  191. 

oocurri  457. 

occuxTo  209. 

ocior  68,  24I. 

octavuB    III,     188,    371, 

372. 
ootingenti  371. 

octo  67,  332.  370. 
ootoginta  370. 
octuaginta  370. 
ootuBsifl  367. 

ooulus  128,  140,  194,  247. 
odi  247,  460. 


odium  247. 

odor  67,  148.  150,  247. 

oenus  79,  88,  158. 

oesuB  88. 

offendix  66,  156,  256. 

offero  209. 

officio  209. 

officina  209. 

oina  88. 

oinom  368. 

oinvorsei  79,  368. 

olea  188,  190. 

oleo  4CS. 

oler©  67,  148,  150,  247. 

oleum  157. 

olim  361. 

oliva  157,  188. 

olla  86. 

oUus  361. 

olo  231,  450. 

oloes  341,  344,  361. 

omittere  214. 

oncare  73. 

opea  156,  250. 

opilio  89,  187,  190. 

oppido  148. 

oppidum  (gen.)  339. 

oppidum  148,  152. 

oppono  209. 

optimuB    191,    350,    284, 

367. 
optumuB  191. 

opulentuB  68. 

oquoltod  125. 

orbuB  68, 156. 

orcuB  350. 

ordo  310. 

orioilla  86,  188. 

origa  86. 

orior  67,  113,    157,    347, 

454. 
omuB  318. 

orum  86. 

OB  68,  86. 

oBculum  86,  188. 

OBpioor  86. 

0B8U  314. 

ostendo  314,  367. 

ostium  86. 

ovare  87, 186. 

ovo  339- 
ovem  348. 

oviB88,  139,  1S7,  351. 

ovum  68. 


paaBtoreB  205. 
pabulum  220,  241,  465. 


paciB  64,  241. 
pacifloor  150,  241,  453. 
paenula  191. 

P«»go  331,  450- 
PalatuallB  220. 

palatuar  220. 

palea  62, 150. 

PaleB  220,  251. 

palma  61,  70,  150,  302. 

palpare  201. 

palpebra  220. 

palpetra  220. 

palpito  62. 

p&luB  152. 

p&luB  150,  215. 

palustris  208. 

pando  215. 

pango  150,  241,  452. 

panis  241,  296. 

pannus  152,  184. 

panxi  464. 

papaver  152,  473. 

PapiriuB  161. 

PapisiuB  161. 

parare454. 

parcuB  203. 

parentes  113. 

pareo450. 

par^re  454. 

paricidas  293,  333. 

pariSs  151,  334. 

Parilia  220. 

pario  190,  453,  454, 

parricide  63,  333. 

pan  116,   152,  251,  295, 

313. 
parsi  464. 

panuB  207. 

partem  348. 

partioeps  63. 

partim  348. 

partium  313. 

parum  163. 

parumper  209,  285. 

paruB  201. 

panroluB  191. 

pasco  452. 

paBBum  338. 

paBtor  241 . 

pater   70,   147,  150,   300, 

335. 
patere  152,  215. 

paterfamilias  345. 

patemuB  293. 

patibulom  152. 

patina  152. 

patior  108,  152. 

patrare  152. 

patrem  300. 
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patri  103. 

patris  300,  301. 

patrius  178. 

patruos  189. 

patulus  71. 

paocns  79,  150,  394. 

Paula  86. 

paullum  79. 

paulloB  215. 

pauper  79,  150. 

paveo  86,  15a,  187.  453, 

460. 
pavesoo  453. 
pavi  241,  460,  461. 
pax  150. 
paxillua  215. 
peccare  208. 
peooris  314. 
pecto  152,  451. 
pecua  313. 
peoudis  314. 
pecania  216. 
pecuB  131,  313. 
pecttB  313. 
pede  63. 
pedem  112. 
pedes  112. 
ped^  336. 
pedester  66. 
pedettris  208. 
pedica  148. 
pedis  249. 
pedisequos  131. 
pegi  459.  460. 
pejero  a  18,  284. 
pejor  87,  218. 
pelagus  336. 
pel  lax  139. 
pellis  65,  150,  296. 
peUo  loi,  150,  451. 
pelvis  150,  218,  305. 
pendo  450. 
penna  65,  147,  2x5. 
penu  314. 
penuria  153. 
penus  153. 
pepedi  455. 
pependi  455,  459. 
peperoi  455,  464. 
peperi  190,  455. 

pepigi  455»  459»  4^4- 
pepuli  458. 

pequnia  131. 

per  150,441. 

percello  216. 

perculsus  103. 

percussi  206. 

perdo  150. 

peregre  340. 


peregri  340. 

perendie  368. 

perfines  434. 

peristromae  314. 

peritus  151. 

pema  151,  217. 

pemicies  (gen.)  338. 

pemicii  338. 

pemix  151. 

perperam  361. 

perpeti  191. 

perplovere  187. 

pes  308,  an. 

Pesceniaes  345. 

pesna  65. 

pessimus  206,  366. 

pessulus  191. 

pessum  208. 

petivi  454. 

peto65.i30,  147,150,450. 

Philippum  (gen.)  339. 

pictus  134,  153. 

pietas  190. 

pignus  150. 

pilare  201,  2x3,  455. 

pileus  151. 

pilumnoe  336. 

pingo  134,  452. 

pinguis  73,  108,  145,  296. 

pinna  215. 

pinso  201. 

pinsum  207. 

pinuB  152. 

pipilare  152. 

Pisaurese  336. 

piscis  215. 

pistor  201,  207,  217. 

pisum  152. 

pituita  94,  152. 

pix  152,  194. 

plaga63,  152,240. 

planoa  62,  15a,  216. 

plango  151,  240. 

planus  115,  152,  216. 

plaudo  86,  450. 

plauBtra  86. 

PlautuB  86. 

plebes  151,  297,  310. 

plebi  (gen.)  338. 

plebs  211. 

pleoto  152. 

pleibes  80. 

plenus  67,  151,  248,  440. 

-pleo  350,  445. 

pleores  97. 

plexi  46  a. 

plexus  66. 

plico  153,  456. 

plisima  366. 
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plodo  86. 
ploera  88. 
ploerime  366. 
ploirume  470. 
plorare  69,  80,  250. 

?lostra  86. 
'lotius  86. 
plumbum  153,  313. 
pluit  151,  187,467. 
plait  467. 
plures  97,  152. 
plurimus  366. 
plusima  366. 
poculum  68.  151,  243. 
poena  88,  1 29. 
Foeni  72,  88. 
poenire  88. 
Pola  86. 
polenta  301. 
polio  153,  367. 
pollen  218,  301. 
pollere  251. 
pollicitu's  447. 
pollis  30X. 
poUubrum  220. 
Polluces  80. 
poUutus  189. 
Pollux  80. 
Polouces  80. 
pomerium  367. 
pondo  309. 
pondus  309. 
pone  213,  341. 
poneb&t  469. 
pons  109,  163. 
pontifex  191. 
pontufex  191. 
popa  128,  221. 
popina  221. 
Foplicola  71,  153. 
poploe  71,  336. 
poposci  455,  459. 
populoi  (dat.)  343. 
populus  71,  153. 
porous  152. 

porrum  102,  104,  151, 116. 
porta  103.  105,  151. 
portio  152,  251. 
portus  151. 
pos  367. 
posca  151. 
posco  209,  217,  453. 
positus  153,  246,  468. 
posmeridianus  367. 
posse  209. 
poseessuB  207. 
poBsestrix  208. 
possum  385,  448. 
po«t  313,  367. 
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poBterior  (n.)  311. 

poiterns  366. 

posticus  131,  208. 

poetidea  208,  344. 

postremuB  366. 

postridie  340. 

postulo  220. 

posturouB  366. 

posui  467. 

potare  243. 

potens  150,  448. 

potestas  207. 

potin  448. 

potio  243. 

potiri  448,  454. 

potis  67,  150. 

potltor  448,  454. 

potor  243. 

potui  448. 

potu8  68,  151.  153,  343. 

pover  294. 

prae  79,  150. 

praebeo  176. 

praeco  140. 

praeda  142,  148. 

praedad  341. 

praefiscine  154,  340. 

praegnas  313. 

praegnatia  313. 

praes  149. 

praesagns  63,  163. 

praeeens  334,  350,  448. 

praesertim  104. 

praestigiae  220. 

precor  67,  452. 

prehendo   J42,   176,   248, 

450- 
premo  217,  460. 

prendo  176. 

press!  217. 

pretiam  151. 

primus  366,  372. 

prior  151. 

prior  (neut.)  311. 

pri8cus83,  135,  141,  151, 

572. 
prismo  132. 
pristinos  372. 
privicloes  341. 
pro  68,  152,  247. 
probeo  176. 
procella  125. 
proclive  340. 
proclivi  340. 
procul  103. 
procus  67,  452. 
prodambulare  344. 
prodest  344. 
profecto  285. 


prohibeo  176. 

prohibesso  464. 

prolizQs  139. 

promello  451. 

propago  150. 

prope  128,  139,  221. 

propems  150. 

propincos  131. 

prosa  217. 

prospicee  454. 

proximuB   128,   139,    221, 

367- 
pruna  150. 

pnirire  150. 

rublicola  153. 

publicus  71, 153. 

puouandod  54. 

pner  294. 

puerasco  453. 

puere  294,  335. 

pugil  150. 

pugna  150. 

pugnns  150. 

pulez  201. 

pullus  (young)  219,  301. 

pulluB  (pure)  219. 

pullus   (black)    150,   190, 

219. 

pulmo  152. 

puis  219. 

pulsus  103. 

pulvinaris  220. 

pulvis  218. 

pulvisculus  310. 

pumez  203. 

pumilus  213. 

pungo  150,  452. 

Punicus  72. 

punio  88,  454. 

pnnxi  464. 

pupugi  455,  459,  464. 

purime  366. 

purus  94. 

puteo  95,  150. 

putilluB  219. 

putris  150. 

putus  219. 

qolunt  1 31. 
quadridunm  368. 
quadrieimium  368. 
quadriga  368. 
quadringenti  371. 
quadruplus  367. 
quadrussis  367. 
quae  362. 

quaero  79,  129,  140. 
quaesti  349. 
quaestuis  349. 


quaesumus  72. 

quairatis  85. 

qualis  362. 

qualus  215. 

quam  362. 

qnartus  116,  129, 140,  369, 

372. 
quasillus  215. 
quassi  209. 
quater  192,  372. 
quatio  140. 
quattuor   129,    251,    336, 

369- 
-que  65,   121,    128,    146, 

285. 

quei  362. 

queo  133,  446. 

quercus  131,  139. 

querella  214. 

querimonia  214. 

quemus  218. 

querquedula  140. 

querquerus  131,  143. 

querquetulanus  139. 

ques  362. 

qui  80. 

qui  (adv.)  341. 

quia  361. 

quibus  361. 

quidetn  361. 

quies  124,  303,  293. 

quiesco  202,  453. 

ouii  465. 

Quinctius  139,  369. 

quingenti  371. 

quini  372. 

quinquaginta  239. 

quinque  73, 128, 139,  221. 

369- 
quintus  139,  217,  369. 

quiris  140. 

Quirites  140. 

quirquir  162. 

quis  118,  121,  128,  361. 

quisque  128. 

quisquiliae  140,  162,  204. 

quitus  465. 

quium  363. 

quivi  465. 

quo  73,  123,  129. 

quoi  131. 

quoiei  363. 

quoius  131,  363. 

quom  131,  362. 

quondam  72. 

quoniam  131,  135,  218. 

quoqirca  131. 

quorum  131. 

quot  129,  362. 
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qaoties  219. 
qaotos  36  a. 


racemoB  312. 

radios  157. 

"Kiix  115,  I57>  212,  241, 

450. 
rallum  215. 
Bamnes  336. 
ramii8  447. 

rapio62,  151,  157,  467. 
raptus  467. 
rapui  467. 
rasimuB  207. 
rastrum  208. 
ratio  238. 
ratis  251. 

rfttuB  238,  446,  473. 
reccidi  284,  457. 
reddidi  456. 
redimo  72. 
redit  442. 
redituB  93,  344. 
redavia  145. 
rege433,  471. 
regimoB  72. 
regina  306. 
regito  433. 
regnum  73,  301. 
rego  66,  138,  249. 
r^ula  249. 
regtmto  43.^ 
rei  186. 
rSi  338. 

rei  338,  339- 

reice  454. 

relictus  93,  130. 

reliqui  46  8. 

reliquos  130,  134. 

relno  156. 

remuB  67,  157,  2ji. 

repente  157. 

repo  152,  212,  450. 

repperi  457. 

requieB  313. 

reri  238. 

ro8  219,  293,  297,  334. 

rex  211. 

rSxi  464. 

rideo  449. 

ridiculus  220. 

rima  213. 

ringi  213. 

robigo  80,  89,  1^6. 

robur  68,  304- 

robuBtuB  304. 

rodo  241,  450. 

rogan  210. 


Roma  212. 

Romanoi  (dat.)  339,  343. 

roB  69,  308. 

roBa  68. 

roBtrum  208. 

ruber  94,  149,  196. 

rubigo  89. 

ructare  196. 

rudere  449,  450. 

rufuB  80,  149. 

rugioX67>453- 
mi  467. 

rumentum  213. 

Ramo  94,  212. 

rumpo  452. 

ruo  187,  212. 

rare  340. 

ruBBum  217. 

roBBUB  206. 

ruBum  217. 

rutiluB  149. 


Sabini  215. 

Babulo  201. 

Babulum  201. 

BaoerdoB  236. 

Baeolum  71,  214. 

Baeoulum  71,  214. 

Baevio  454. 

sagire  163. 

sal  61.  164,  305. 

sale  295,  305. 

Balebra  220. 

Balio  62,  loi,  164,  453. 

Ballere  216. 

BaboB  216. 

saltQB  164,  204. 

salnber  214. 

Balui  454,  467. 

Balam  60,  164,  1 70,  204. 

sains  188. 

salutaris  220. 

Balvare  188. 

salve  188. 

salvere  188. 

salvos  188,  218. 

Samnium  215,  284. 

sanguen  218,  304,  334. 

sanguis  218,  304,  334. 

sanguisuga  304. 

sanus  250. 

sapio  153,  467. 

sapo  153. 

sapor  60. 

sapea  361. 

sapui  467. 

sarcio  212. 
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sario  453. 

sarmentum  157. 

sarpo  151,  157,  163,  17a. 

sas  361. 

satin  210. 

satis  164,  258. 

sator  164,  258,  294. 

satura  190. 

satos  70,  236,  337. 

saucius  79. 

savium  170,  204. 

saxom  132,  249. 

scabellum  153. 

scaber  203. 

scabi  459,  460. 

scabies  162. 

Bcabo  124,  231,  450,  460. 

Scaevola  79. 

scaevos  79,  97. 

scala2i7. 

scalpo  126. 

Bcalprum  220. 

scando  126. 

scandola  126. 

scansam  207. 

scapula  153,  241. 

scapus  64,  163,  241. 

soatebra  320. 

scato  231,  450. 

soelestus  207. 

scelus  126. 

scesna  202. 

scicidi  455,  468. 

scidi  148. 

scilicet  221. 

scindo  148,  163,  452. 

scintilla  203. 

scisoo  453. 

scissus  207. 

scitus  465. 

scivi  465. 

sells  147. 

scobs  124. 

scopae  241. 

scopulus  190. 

BcoruscuB  202. 

scribo  205. 

scriptus  205,  207. 

Bcripse  462. 

scurra  124,  218. 

scutum  94,  124,  162,  202. 

se  170,  204. 

sebum  153. 

secemo  192,  465. 

seoo  140,  249,  450,  467. 

sectari  139. 

sector  130. 

sectus  ^67. 

secui  467. 
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Becundus  I39>  371. 

Bed  (oonj.)  344. 

Bed  360. 

Bededm  368. 

sedeo  65,  148,  149,  460. 

Bedes  148,  309. 

sedi  460,  468. 

sediboB  a  10. 

BedigitoB  368. 

sedimoB  457,  459. 

segetiB  191. 

Begmen  73. 

Begmentum  303. 

BegniB  73,  165. 

Bejogifl  368. 

B^a  65,  215. 

Bemel  164,  305,  368,  37a. 

semen  67,  137,  465. 

BemeBtiiB  368. 

Bern!  66,   159,   163,    172, 

348. 
Bemiplotia  86. 
Bemo  71,  114,  143. 
semper  iii,  285. 
Benati  (gen.)  349. 
Moatn  339. 
Benatoifl  349. 
BenatuoB  337,  349. 
Seneoa  307. 
Beneoio  307. 
genecifl  307. 

Benex  65.  158,  163,  307. 
Benexter  368. 
sen!  368. 

aenium  65,  138, 163,  307. 
sengoB  307. 
Beptem  91,  no,  204,  357, 

3^9>  37  a. 
BeptemplaoB  304. 

Bepteni  368. 

Beptimanus  304. 

Beptimns  no,  37a. 

Beptingenti  73,  112,  319, 

370- 
Beptnaginta  370. 

Bepulorom  177,  320. 

BepnltuB  103. 

Beqnax  139. 

Bequere  68,  471. 

Bequi  163. 

Beqnor  65,  68,  1 28. 

Bera66,  164,  170. 

BerenoB  204,  310. 

Berere  467. 

BerimnB  163,  237,  445. 

Beroi7o,  175.  204,450. 

Berpo6.s,  152,  163,  172. 

Berni  467. 

serum  157. 


BerTio454. 

senritiam  294. 

seflcnnx  368. 

seBBOB  335. 

sestertium  (gen.)  339. 

SeBtioB  309. 

sea  87. 

severam  466. 

severo  466. 

Bevems  164. 

sevi  337,  465. 

sevimoB  466. 

Bevir  368. 

BeviBsem  466. 

BevistiB  466. 

8€x  65, 163, 170,  304,369. 

SextiuB  309. 

sextoB  201,  371. 

si  79.  204,  361,  468. 

sibi  360. 

sibus  153. 

sic  132.  361. 

sica  132,  140,  249. 

rioouB  209. 

sido  165,  209,  450. 

siem  238,  447,  448.  460, 

470. 
sies  67. 
siSt  469. 
Bignnm  73,  83. 
siliqua  140. 
siloae  218. 
silva  190,  3 18,  305. 
Silvia  318. 
sim  460,  470. 
simila  93. 
similago  93. 
similis  72. 

simplex  164, 172, 305, 368. 
simol  159,  164,  368,  372. 
simulacrmn  147,  220. 
simnlo  7  a. 

simuB  93,  338,  448,  470. 
sine  360. 

singuli  71,  319,  368,  371. 
singulteo  454. 
sinistimns  367. 
sino  451. 
sins  434. 
sis  361. 

sistimus  339,  445. 
sisto  445,  450. 
sitio  454. 

socer  133.  304,  358. 
socius  68,  I  a 8,  129,  139. 
socms  258. 
sodalis  149,  170,  204. 
sodes  204. 

»ol  305,  335- 


solan  188. 

solere  188. 

solinm  149. 

sollas  362. 

solinunt  451. 

soUemnis  189. 

soUistimus  367. 

soUus  68, 1 64, 1 88, 2 1 8, 305. 

soluit  218. 

solus  188,  218. 

solutus  95. 

S0IV097,  190,  318,  305. 

somnus  147, 304,  315,  393* 

Bona  55. 

sonare  450,  454. 

sonere  450. 

sons  164,  307,  350. 

soniem  473. 

sonui  454. 

Bopio  455- 

sopor  147,  151,  315. 

sorbeo  156,  3ia. 

sordidus  170,  304. 

sorex  164,  170. 

soror  170,  304,  397,  300. 

sortis  104. 

SOS  361. 

soveis  88. 

Bovo  89. 

sovos  170,  186,  361. 

sparsi  317. 

spatium  163,  303,  337. 

-specere  300,  303,  414. 

spepondi  455. 

speres  397. 

spemo  304,  297,  446,  451. 

spes  337,  397. 

spissus  306. 

splen  144,  313. 

spolia  303. 

spondeo  163,  458. 

spopondi  455,  458. 

sporta  163. 

sportula  103,  151. 

spuma  303. 

spuo  151,195,  303. 

squarrosus  140. 

squatina  141. 

sta  471. 

stabulum  149,  3  30. 

stamen  63,  339. 

stamino  471. 

stare  63,  339. 

starem  470. 

statim  339,  348. 

statio  239. 

state  471. 

stator  63,  339. 

Btatumen  303. 
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Btatuo  303,  404. 

status  70,  335,  339,  446, 

473. 
stataunt  443. 

Stella  65,  162,  203,  219. 

stemus  470. 

stercus  139,  189,  203. 

stemo  2CI,  218,  445,  451. 

sternuo  199,  201, 445,  451, 

467. 

stemutare  445. 

sterquilinium  139,  189. 

sterto  450. 

steti  455,  468. 

stetimuB  239,  458. 

stetere  466. 

stetSrunt  466. 

stilus  163,  213. 

stimulus  163,  213. 

stinctus  141, 

stinguo  14 1. 

stipare  163. 

stipes  163. 

stiti  455. 

stlataria  213. 

stlis  147,  212. 

stlocus  212. 

sto  185. 

storax  73. 

storea  68,  113. 

strangulare  163. 

stratus  115,  163,  234. 

strideo  449. 

stridSre  450. 

stridi  459. 

strido  449. 

strigilis  163,  203. 

stringo  220. 

struo  235. 

studium  203. 

stupa  206. 

stuppa  206. 

stumuB  203. 

suad  361. 

suadeo  147,  170,  204,  361, 

450. 
suasimus  207. 

snasum  170,  204. 

suavis  1 47,  164,  170,  204. 

suavium  170. 

sub  94, 153. 

sublimis  304. 

subrupio  191. 

subtel  191. 

subtilis  67,  191. 

snbus  296. 

succus  206. 

suous  206. 

sudor  148,  170,  204. 


sudum  80,  163. 

suesco  149,  164,  170,  204. 

suffio  97,  149. 

snggero  209. 

sui  360. 

Sulevia  3 18. 

Sulva  190. 

Sulvia  3 1 8. 

sum  441,  447. 

summus  313,  366. 

sumo  460. 

sumpti  (gen.)  349. 

sumns  71,  73,   190,    333, 

447. 
sunt  100,  447. 

8U0  164. 

super  94,  151,441. 

supercilium  133,  349. 

superior  366. 

superne  341. 

supremus  366. 

surgere  284. 

surpui  384. 

surripio  loi. 

sus  94,  16$,  396,  367. 

susploio  349. 

susplcio  67,  349. 

susurrus  157, 164. 

sutor  164. 

suus   89,   170,    173,    186, 

361. 
snximus  464. 

tabeo  450. 

tabes  146. 

tacen  310. 

tago  146,  313,  331,  450. 

talentum  190. 

talis  361. 

talpa  303. 

talus  315.    . 

tam  146,  361. 

tame  361. 

tango  63,  146,  313. 

tantus  361. 

tarpessita  55. 

taurus  79,  139,  146. 

tazillus  315. 

te  311,  360. 

-te  146. 

teba  308. 

tectus  73. 

Tecumessa  71. 

ted  344,  360. 

tSgmen  73. 

tego  65,    303,   346,    349, 

450- 
t^^la  349. 

t^a  67,  191. 


temno  451,  460. 

temo  313. 

temper!  309,  340. 

temperies  309. 

tempestas  309. 

temporis  309. 

tempto  317. 

tempus  309. 

temulentus  314. 

tendo  146. 

tenebrae  314. 

tenere  450. 

tenor  309. 

tensus  307. 

tento  317. 

tentus  93,  307,  473. 

tenuia  98. 

tenuis  106,  114,  146,  396. 

tenuB  309. 

ter  193,  373. 

terebra  330. 

tergSre  193,  303,  450. 

tergus  143. 

termen  303. 

terminus    65,    146,    393, 

30a,  350- 
termo  70,  303,  350. 
temi  373. 

tero  65,  146,  331,  405. 
terra  104,  146. 
terrae  (dat.)  345. 
terrai  (firen.)  345. 
terreo  146. 
terripuvium  189. 
tertius  146,  193,  357,  373. 
tertus  193. 
Tesiphon  30i. 
tesqua  146. 
testamentum  303. 
testudo  3 1 6. 
tetendi  455,  459. 

tetigi  384,  455,  457i  459- 

tetini  455,  458. 

tetondisti  463. 

tetuli  455,  458. 

texo  362. 

tibi  311,  360. 

tibia  303. 

tignum  73,  135. 

tilia  301. 

tinctus  141. 

tinguo  141,  146. 

tis  359. 

Tities  336. 

-to  69. 

toga  346. 

Tolemaid  30i. 

tolerare  146. 

toUo  146,  318,  451. 
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tolntim  a  1 8. 

tonare  67,  163,  303. 

tondeo  217,  458. 

tongere  73. 

tongitio  73. 

tonBtrix  208,  218. 

topper  209,  219,  361. 

-tor  69. 

torculum  130,  139. 

torqueo  124,  130,  139. 

torreo  104,  146,  207,  455. 

tortus  130,  139. 

torus  68,  113. 

torvns  136,  146. 

tostos  104,  207,  217. 

tot  146,  361,  441. 

totae  (gen.i  363. 

toti  (gen.)  363. 

totidem  441. 

totios  362. 

toto  (dat.)  363. 

totondi  455,  458. 

totos  14^. 

tovos  170,  186,  203,  361. 

trabes  313. 

trabs  211,  313. 

tranqailluB  124,  130,  203. 

trans  219. 

transennae  215. 

traxe  462. 

tredecim  209. 

tremesoo  453. 

tremo  146,  231. 

tres  146,  185,  369. 

tribal  am  220. 

tricae  139,  146. 

trioiens  372. 

trico  139. 

triduum  368. 

triens  112,  372. 

trigessis  367. 

trigintS  336,  370. 

triliz  140. 

trini  372. 

trio  203. 

triqaetras  140. 

tristis  296. 

trocidare  221. 

trado  146. 

tu  146,  359. 

tni  360. 

tali  146. 

tarn  146,  361. 

tameo  72,  95. 

tamere  94,  146. 

tamet  190. 

tamalas  146. 

tanc  132. 

tundo  203,  452. 


torba  142,  146,  153. 

tarbinSs  336. 

tardus  203,  217. 

turgeo  142,  203. 

turrim  348. 

Turscus  217. 

-tas  147. 

tus  308. 

Tuscus  217. 

tatudi  455,  459,  468. 

tutudisti  463. 

tuus  88,  170,  186,  361. 


uber  149,  208,  303,  304. 
ubi  340. 
udus  149,  208. 
ulcus  189. 
uligo  149. 
Uluces  150. 
uDae  (gen.)  363. 
ullus  219. 

«li»*  73,  219,  248,  302. 

uls  361. 

ultra  361. 

ultimus  366. 

ultus  217. 

ululo  73. 

umbilicus  68,  156. 

umbo  73. 

umeruB  71,  73,  294. 

unae  (gen.)  363. 

uncare  73. 

uncus  68,  72,  135. 

unctus  141. 

unda  148,  215. 

undeceni  373. 

undecim  370. 

undeviginti  370. 

unguen  303. 

unguentum  303. 

unguere  141. 

unguis  72,  143,  145,  296. 

ungula  145. 

unius  362. 

unus  80,  158,  368. 

upilio  89,   130,  187,  190, 

251. 
upupa  151,  250. 
urbs  211. 
urgeo  169,  189. 
uma  80,  217,  218. 
uro  80,  450. 
ursus  102,  104,  217. 
urvus  217. 
usio  334. 
ussimus  207. 
nt  441. 
uter  118,  126,  139..  362. 


uterum  294. 
utrae  (gen.)  363. 
utrasque  345. 
utrum  294. 
uva  145. 


vaciTus  189. 

vacuus  189. 

vadis  149. 

vado  405,  450. 

vae  166. 

vagio  63. 

vagus  168. 

YiJeri  284. 

vallis  63,  i6p. 

vallus  63,  i(k>,  172,  1*83. 

valvae  188. 

vanuB  189. 

vapor  61, 124, 

vappa  61. 

Varro  165. 

vas  251. 

vastus  208. 

-ve  146,  285. 

vectum  205. 

vegeo  169,  197. 

vebe  471. 

vehemens  176,  214. 

vehite  433,  471. 

vehito  471. 

vehitote  471. 

veho  143,  205,  450. 

vehunto  471. 

veivos  80. 

vel  433,  449- 

Yelabrum  149,  220. 

Velia  165. 

velim  470. 

velis  189. 

velle  189,  216,  449,  467, 

472. 
vellem  189. 
vello  189,  451. 
vellus  62,  66,  168,  212. 
velum  214. 
vemens  176. 
veneficium  221. 
veni  460. 
vSnimus  457,  459. 
venio  106,  135,  318,  453, 

460. 
venter  141. 
ventum  317. 
ventus  66,  186,  338. 
-ventus  91. 
venum  190,  313. 
ver  167,  168,  305. 
verbera  190. 
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verbom  66 ^  169,  190. 

vereor  157,  169. 

vergo  66,  169,  189,  450. 

vermen  217. 

vermis  190. 

verna  161,  169,  303. 

vernoB  302. 

verrere  96,  157,  216. 

verres  216. 

verro  66,  97. 

vexTQca  216. 

versum  217. 

versas  207. 

vertebra  220. 

vertex  189. 

verto  190. 

Vertumnus  302. 

veru  137. 

vesci  190. 

vespa  190. 

vesper  66,  168,  173. 

vespere  340. 

vesperi  340. 

Vesta  161,  169,  173. 

vester  190,  361,  366. 

vestibulam  220. 

vestio  454, 

vestis  66,  162,  168,   172, 

207. 
vestram  360. 
vetare  450. 
veter  162,  302,  309. 
veterinus  147. 
vetemuB  161. 
veterrimoB  367. 
vetus  65,  169,  302,  309. 
vexillum  214. 
via  185. 
vias  345. 
vicem  93. 
viceni  368. 
vices  169. 
vicesimos  207,  367,    370, 

372. 
vici  459. 

viciens  133,  372. 
victrix  300. 


vicus  88,  133,  169. 

videlicet  221. 

viden  210. 

video  93,  167,  169,  460. 

videram  461,  463. 

vidSre  (3  pi.)  461. 

viderim  461,  463. 

videro  461,  463,  469. 

vidSrunt  461. 

vidi  458,  460,  463,  468. 

vidimus  210,  468. 

vidisse  461,  463. 

vidissem  461,  463. 

vidisti  461,  463.  468. 

vidistis  461,  468. 

viduuB  93,  149,  170. 

viere  93. 

vigeo  169. 

vigessis  367. 

viginti  112,  133,  168,370. 

vilis  213. 

villa  215. 

vimen  93. 

vinclum  71,  220. 

vinco  169. 

vinculum  71. 

vinum  88,  133,  169. 

viola  93,  169. 

violare  455. 

violentuB  135,  455. 

vir  294. 

virago  145. 

vire  (nom.  pi.)  336. 

vires  309. 

virgo  145. 

virosuB  93. 

virus  93,  165,  336. 

▼M  93»  I35»  169.  295,  309. 

vis  (volo)  449. 

viscuB  60,  94,  162. 

viso  451. 

visuB  207. 

vitez  93,  167. 

vitis  93. 

vituluB  71,  147. 

vivere  472. 

vivuB  141. 


vizdum  361. 

vobis  342,  360. 

vocatio  189. 

vocibuB  307,  342. 

vocis  128,  129,  140,  346. 

vocivus  189. 

vocuus  189. 

vola  135. 

volare  136,  141. 

Yolcanus  169. 

volema  135. 

volnuB  167,  189. 

volo  168,  189. 

volt  71,  189,  449. 

voltis  303,  449. 

volucris  306. 

volui  467. 

VolumniuB  302. 

volumus  71,  72,  189,  303. 

volup  71,  151.  153,  169. 

voluptas    151,    169,    189, 

197. 
voluntas  221. 
vomer  310. 
volvo  97.   157,   169,   188, 

305- 
vomis  214,  310. 

vomituB  70. 

vomo  159,  189. 

vorago  216. 

vorare  67,  113,  136. 

vortex  189. 

-vorus  72,  141. 

voB  360. 

voBtromm  (gen.  pron.)  360. 

voveo  135. 

vovi  465. 

vox  194,  346. 

vulgaris  220. 

vulgus  336. 

vulpes  169. 

vulsus  103. 

vulva  137,  221. 


zabolus  171. 
zaconuB  171. 
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ment.     By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31. 6^. 

Hebrew,  etc. — Notes  on   the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.     "With  Two  Appendices.     By  G.  J.  Spurrell,  M.A.      Crown  8yo. 
I  or.  6^. 

,  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points,     1879.     Crown 

8vo.  Price  reduced  to  2J.,  in  stiff  cover. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.     Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.   paper  covers,  3J.  6</. 

The  Book  of  Tobit.    A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Transla- 
tions, and  the  Itala.   Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 


Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1859.  8vo.  il.is, 

Latin. — Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.    1835.   8vo.  ioj.  6^. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.    Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6j. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  II.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  MS^  (k),  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.    Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  a  I  J. 
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Latin Old- Latin   Biblical    Texts:    No,  II L      The    Four 

Gospels,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q).  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  With  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  Hof-Bibliothek  at 
Vienna  (Cod.  Lat.  502).  Edited,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcript 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  by  H.  J.  White,  M.  A.  Small 
4to.  stiff  covers,  i  is.  6d. 

OLD-FRENCH.—Z/ir/  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque 
Monumentispervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  8vo.  lOJ.  6/ 


EATHEBS  OF  THE  CHUBCH,  &o. 

St  Athanasius :  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 

dictmeText.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1881.    Crown 
8vo.  loj.  6</. 

Orations  against  the  Arians,    With  an  Account  of  his 


Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1873.  Crown  8vo.  9J. 

St.  Augustine:  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.    Crown  8vo.  9J. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  2s.6d. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils, 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.    1882.    Crown  8vo.  5J.  6</. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.    Edidit 

P.  E.  Puscy,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth,  a/,  is, 

in  D,  Joannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon   Tractatus  ad  Tiberium   Diaconum  duo.      Edidit  post  Aubertum 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  III.     1873.  8vo.  2/.  5/. 

Commentarii  in   Lucae  Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.    E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith.  A.M.     1858. 
4to.   l/.  25, 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     %  vols.     1859. 

8yo.  \£^s. 

Ephraemi  Syri^  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorum- 

que  Opera  Selecta.    E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.    1865.  8yo.  1/.  \s. 
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Eusebius^   Ecclesiastical  History^  according  to   the  text   of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1881.   Crown  8 vo. 
8j.  6^. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.Irenaeus^  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

against  Heresies.    With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.  Crown  8vo.  5J.  6d, 

Patrum   ApostoHcorum^    S.  Clementis    Romani,    S.  Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.     Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T,P.R.     Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  iL\s, 

Socrates^  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to   the  Text  of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1878.   Crown  8yo. 
7x.  (id. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBY,  BIOGBAPHY,  &o. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  colunms,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.    1882.  8vo.  15J. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.    Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  188 1.  Crown  8yo.  los,  6d, 

Bright  (  W.).    Chapters  of  Early  English   Church  History. 

1878.  8vo.  I  ax. 

Burnet  s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  i/.  ioj. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D., 
and  W.Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.   1869-71.  MediumSvo.  each  i/.-u. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8vo.  lor.  dd. 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.   1878.  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
Stiff  covers,  3^.  6^. 

Hamilton  (John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism, 

of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    8vo.  1 2j.  6</. 

Hammond  [C.  E.).    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  ios,6d. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.    1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  ix.  dd. 
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John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.     The   Third  Part  of  his  Eccle^ 

sicLsHcal  History,    [In  Syriac]    Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  \os. 

Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used   in  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.D.  1050-1072 ;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  Elnglish  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  £.  Warren,  B.D.   4to.  half  morocco,  35J. 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    The  occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  lox. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  .Divorce,  1537-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.  2  vols.  8vo. 
i/.  its, 

Shirley  (  W.  W.).  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     Second  Edition,  1874.  Fcap.  8vo.  35.  6</. 

Stubbs  (  W.).    Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.    An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  Elngland.  1858.  Small  4to. 
8j.  6^. 

Warren  {F.  E.).    Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

1881.  8vo.  14/. 

ENGLISH    THEOLOGT. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1886.     The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 

andria.    By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.    8vo.  los.  6d, 

Butler^ s  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 

8V0.    115. 

Also  separately, 

Sermons,  5s >  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  ^s.  6d. 

Greswelts  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  9^.  6d. 
Heurtley*s  Harmonia  Symbolica:    Creeds    of   the  Western 

Church.    1858.    8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Homilies   appointed   to    be   read   in    Churches.    Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St,  PauVs.  and  F.  Paget,  D.D,     3  vols,  medium  8vo.  36 j. 
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Hooker's  Works y  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

2  vols    1875.  8vo.  lis. 

Jewets  Works.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.    1848. 

Svo.  i/.  loj. 

Pearson* s  Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877.  Svo.  loj.  6d. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  Svo.  6j.  6^. 

Worksy  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1856.    8vo.    a/.  lu. 

Wheatl/s  Ilhistration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.   A  new 

Edition,  1846.  Svo.  5J. 

Wyclif    A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif 

by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  Svo.  3J.  6^. 

Select  English    Works,     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  3  vols. 

1 869-1 87 1.  Svo.      I/.  I  J. 

THalogus.    With   the  Supplement   now  first  edited. 


By  Gotthard  Lechler.   1869.  Svo.    7j. 


HISTOBICAL  AND   DOCUMENTABY  WOBKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  WilliaA  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.  A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  Svo.  25^. 

Clarendon^s  History  of   the  Rebellion   and   Civil  Wars    in 

England.    7  vols.    1839.  i8mo.  i/.  ix. 

Clarendon's  History   of  the  Rebellion    and    Civil   Wars   in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume, royal  Svo.  1843.  i/.  2x. 

Clintons  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.     1 85 1 .    Svo.   6s.  6d. 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani,     1 854.     Svo.  7  J. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern    \ 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.    a  vols.    1S83.  8vo.  42^. 
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Freeman  (E.  A.).    History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land; its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  9X.  6^. 

The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  the  Accession  of 


Henry  the  First,    a  vols.  8vo.  i/.  i6j. 

Gascoigne's     Theological    Dictionary    ("Liber   Veritatum"): 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1 403-1 458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  Small  4to. 
I  or.  6d. 

Johnson    {Samuel,   LL.D.),    Boswelts    Life    of;    including 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  8vo.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Half  bound,  3/.  ^s.    (See  p.  21.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

1879.   4^0*  stitched,  I  J. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui,  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Small  4to.  stiff 
covers,  6s. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  beea  ex- 
punged, from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.   1875.   3vols.  8vo.  a/,  aj. 

Rogers  {J.  E,  T.).     History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  a.d.  ia59-i793. 

Vols.  I  and  11(1259-1400).  1866.  8 vo.  a/,  aj. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).  i88a.  8vo.  a/,  los. 

Vols.  V  and  VI  (1583- 1702).     8vo.  a/,  loj.    Just  Published, 

The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  8vo.  8.y.  6d. 

Saxon  Chronicles  ( Two  of  the)  parallel,  with  Supplementary 

Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.    8vo.  idr. 

Stubbs  ( W.,  D.D.),      Seventeen  Lectures   on  the  Study  of 

Medieval  and  Modern  History,  8cc^6t\vrtTtA  at  Oxford  1867-1884.  Crown 
8vo.  8j.  6d, 

Sturhinga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.     1878.  8vo.  2/.  2j. 

York  Plays,    The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashbumham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.    8vo.  2\s, 
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Manuscript  Materials   relating    to  the    History   of  Oxford. 

Arranged  by  F.  Madan,  M.A.     8vo.  7j.  dd. 

Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.     1882.    Svo. 
I  a  J.  6^. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.    1887.     8vo.  ^s. 

The  Oxford  Uni'Oersity  Calendar  for  the  year  1888.    Crown 

8vo.  4J.  6</. 

The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinctions 

for  the  eight  years  ending  with  1887. 

Also,  supplementary  to  the  above,  price  58.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honours  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  complete 

Record  of  University  Honoors,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists ;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  See,  &c.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  1883. 

The  Examination  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B.A.^  B.  Mus.^ 

B.C.L.t  and  B.M.    Revised  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term.  1887.    8vo. 
sewed,  u. 

The  Studenfs  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.    Ninth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     ax.  6d, 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &o. 

Acland{H.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).    Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum,     1867.    8vo.  is.  6d, 

Surdon-Sanderson  (y.,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L,  and  E,).  Transla- 
tions of  Foreign  Biological  Memoirs.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve, 
of  Mascle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.     Medinm  Svo.  2\s. 

De  Bary  {Dr.  A^.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns,  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  241 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.    Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  ax.  6^. 

Goebel  {Dr.  K.).    Outlines  of  Classification  and  Special  Mor^ 

phology  of  Plants.  A  New  Edition  of  Sadis*  Text- Book  of  Botany,  Book  II. 
English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Gamsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley  Balfour, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     "With  407  Woodcuts.    Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  au. 

Sachs  {Julius  von).    Lectures  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants, 

Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo. 
half  morocco,  i/.  lu.  6</. 
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De  Bary  {Dr.  A.).     Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of 

the  Fungi,  Mycetozoa  and  Bacteria.  Authorised  English  Translation  by 
Henry  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.     With  198  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  2J.  6^. 

Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Gamsey.  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     With  ao  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 


Annals  of  Botany.     Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlo.w, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  other  Botanists.    Royal  Svo.     Vol.  I.     Now  ready. 

Vol.  I.  No.  I,  8j.  6</.    No.  2,  7J.  6^.     Nos.  3  and  4,  18s. 


Mailer  (y.).     On  certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.   Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell.  B.A.. 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.   With  Plates 
1878.   4to.  paper  covers,  *is.  6d. 

Price  {Bartholomew^  M.A.y  F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  I4r.  6^. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.     8vo.  i8j. 

Vol. III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1868.    8vo.  i6j.  . 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     1862.    8vo.  16s, 

Pritchard  (C.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.).     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  Photometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  t)}e  naked 
eye,  from  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.  1885.  Royal  Svo. 
%s.6d. 

Astronomical   Observations   made    at    the   University 


Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.  No.  i. 
1878.    Roy%^  Svo.  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  i^th  Century^ 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.    3  vols.    1841-1862.    Svo.  i8j.  6</. 

Rolleston  {George^  MD.^  F.R.S.).    Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson.  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  i/.  16^. 

Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses.    Arranged  and  Edited 

by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward 
Tylor,  F.R.S.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,    a  vols.  Svo.  i/.  41. 
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Westwood  {y.  O.y  M,A.y  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

HopeianuSy  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  lOf. 


W^t  Sbflcretr  9Boo6s  of  tie  Sast. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 

F.  Max  MOller. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.   I.   The   Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max   MuUer. 

Part  I.  The  A^tndogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakira-upanishad,  The  Aitareya- 
Uranyaka,  The  Kaushttaki-brahmana-upanishad,  and  The  Vi.^usaneyi-samhit&- 
upanishad .     10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in   the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VS.sishMa,  and  Baudhftyana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Biihler.    Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.    lor.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  ShQ  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsi^o  King,    i  ax.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.    Parti.    TheVendld&d.     ios.6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi  Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  Bundahij,  Bahman  Yart,  and  ShAyast  It-shSyast.    12s.  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'An.     Parts  I  and  II.    Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.    21s, 

Vol.  VII.   The  Institutes  of^ish^u.    Translated  by  Julius 

Jolly.     loj.  6d. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgitft,  with  The  Sanatsu^tlya,  and 

The  Anugita.    Translated  by  KSshinath  Trimbak  Telang.     los.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  P41i  by  F.  Max 

Muller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipita,  translated  from  Pili  by  V.  Fausboll;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.    lor.  6d. 
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Vol.  XL  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from  P^li  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahiparinibb&na  Suttanta  ;  a.  The  Dhamma-^kka- 
ppavattana  Sutta ;  3.  The  Tevi^§^  Suttanta ;  4.  The  Akankheyya  Sutta ; 
5.  TheA"etokhilaSutta;  6.  The  MahH-sudassana  Suttanta ;  7.  The  Sabbisava 
Sutta.     iof.6^. 

Vol.  XII.  The  5atapatha-Br4hma«a,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  M&dhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.    la^.  6^. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.     Translated    from    the  P41i  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  P&timokkha. 
The  Mahtvagga,  I-IV.    lOj.  6</. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VdsishMa  and  Baudh&yana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Biihler.    Part  II.    VdsishMa  and  Bandhdyana.    lox.  6^. 

Vol.  XV.    The  Upanishads.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  II.  The  Ka/Aa-upanishad,  The  Mu«</aka-upanishad,  The  Taittirtyaka- 
upanishad,  The  Brthadiranyaka-upanishad,  The  ^vetaj^vatara-upanishad.  The 
Praj^a-upanishad,  and  The  Maitriya^a-Brdhma/ia-upanishad.     loj.  dd. 

Vol.  XVI.    The   Sacred   Books   of  China.     The  Texts  of 

Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yl  King. 
I  Of.  6^. 

Vol.  XVIL  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pili  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahstvagga, 
V-X.    The  Alillavagga,  I-III.     ioj.6i/. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.     Translated  by  E.  W,  West. 

Part  II.    The  DS^i^tan-l  Dlntk  and  The  Epistles  of  Man^j/tihar.    i  is,  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.    A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Ajvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  a.o.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal. 
loj.  6d. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pdli  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  A^uUavagga,  IV-XII. 
I  or.  6d. 

Vol.  XXL    The  Saddharma-pu;/rfarika ;  or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.    Translated  by  H.  Kern.     1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  XXII.    Gaina-Sfitras.    Translated  from  Prakrit  by  Her- 
mann Jacobi.    Part  I.    The  AHrSnga-Sdtra.    The  Kalpa-Sdtra.    ioj.  6d. 
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Vol.  XXIII.    The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  Sir6zahs,  Yajts,  and  Nyayir.     icxf.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIV.  Pahlavi  Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

•     Part    III.     Dlni-t    Matn6g-t     Khirad,    5ikand-g<lmantk,    and     Sad-Dar. 
ios.6d. 


Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.     Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.    2ij. 
Vol.  XXVI.      The   5atapatha-Br4hma«a.      Translated    by 

Julius  Eggeling.    Part  II.     12s,  6d, 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.    The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  Lt  K\,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.     35^. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.    The  Gf «hya-Sfltras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  1 2s.  6d.    Just  Published, 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).    In  the  Press. 

Vol.   XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part   III.     The  Yasna, 

Visparad,  Afrtnagtn,  and  Gihs.    Translated  by  L.  H.  Mills.     12s.  6d. 


The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press : — 

Vol.  XXXII.   Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Part  I. 

Vol.    XXXIII.      Ndrada,    and    some    Minor    Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.     [Preparing.'] 

Vol.  XXXIV.    The  Veddnta-SAtras,  with   5ankara's  Com- 

mentary.    Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.    [Preparing!] 

♦*♦  7%i  Second  Series  will  consist  of  Tiveniy-Four  Volumes. 
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CIaRtitr0n  |pr£ss  %%m%. 


An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

O.  VV.  Tancock,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  u.  dd. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.    By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.   3J.  (id. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.    In  a  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6</.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macanlay. 

Shairp  (y.  C.,  LL.B.),    Aspects  of  Poetry;   being  Lectures 

delivered  at  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  iQs.  6d. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  8j.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  the  same  Author.  Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  (>d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  i^lfric.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  stiff  covers,  is,  6d, 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  6d, 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Second  Middle  English  Primer.     Extracts  from   Chaucer, 

with  Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is, 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  from  A.D.   11 50  to 

15S0.     By  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Lilt.D.     Crown  Svo. 
half  roan,  yx.  6^. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 

the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  H.  Sweet,  M.A.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  4/.  6</. 
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Elementarbuch    des     Gesprochenen    Englisch,       Grammatik, 

Texte  und  Glossar.    Von  Henry  Sweet.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo., 
stiff  covers,  2s,  6d. 

History  of  English  Sounds  from  the  earliest  Period,     With 

full  Word-Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  14J. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology:     First  Series.     The  Native 

Element.    By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.  9J. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

An  Icelandic  Primer^  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  (id. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 

By  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  los.  (id. 

The  Ormulum;   with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.   1878.    a  vols.    Extrafcap.  Svo.au. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Part  I.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(A.D.  1 150  to  A.D.  1300).    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  9J. 

Part  II.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  From  Robert 
of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  yj.  6</. 

Specimens  of  English   Literature,  from    th^    *Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  *  Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     *is.6d 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three 

Parallel  Texts ;  together  with  Richard  the  Redeless.  By  William  Langland 
(about  1 362-1 399  A.D.).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  LittD.     2  vols.  8vo.  31J.  ^d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  LittD.  Fourth 
Edition     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4/.  6</. 

Chaucer.     I.  The  Prologue    to    the   Canterbury   Tales ;    the 

Knightes  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth  thousand.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %s.  dd. 

II.  The  Prioresses   Tale;   Sir   Thopas ;    The    Monkes 

Tale  ;  The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat 
littD.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  dd. 
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Chancer.    III.  TheTale  of  the  ManofLawe  ;  ThcVdivAonevts 

Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Talc.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Nno  Edition^  Revised,    Elxtra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Gamelyn,  The  Tale  of.     Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  \s,  6d. 

Minot  {Laurence).     Poems.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^r.  6d, 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene,    Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introdaction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S.  (sd.  each. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity^  Book   I.     Edited   by    R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Eixtra  fcap.  Svo.  25. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 
The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  with   The   Two  Parts  of  the 

Return  from  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  a.d.  mdxcvii-mdci.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Medimn  Svo.     Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  8^.  6^. 

Marlowe  and  Greene.     Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

Faustus,  and  Greene* s  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  W^ard,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  6j.  6d. 

Marlowe.     Edward  II.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    Paper  covers,  2j.     Cloth  3X. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W.  Aldis  W^right,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is.  Macbeth.    is.6d. 

Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d.  Hamlet,    aj. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,    is.  6d.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  is.6d. 

As  You  Like  It.     is.  6d.  Coriolanus.    2s.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar.    2s.  Henry  the  Fifth.    2s. 

Richard  the  Third.    2s.  6d.  Twelfth  Night,    is.  6d. 

King  Lear.     is.  6d.  King  John.     is.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;   a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.  By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  5/. 
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Bacon.     I.  Advancement  of  Learning.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  6</. 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 


S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.    I.  Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is, 

II.  Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     a  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6j.  dd.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  1. 41. ;  Vol.  II.  3J, 

In  paper  covers: — 
Lycidas,  id.        L* Allegro,  id.        II  Penseroso,  4 J.        Comus,  6  J. 

III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 


Extra  leap.  Svo.  stiff  cover,  \s.  ()d. ;  in  white  Parchment,  is,  6d. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  \s, 

Bunyan.    I.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Grace  Abounding^  Rela^ 

Hon  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  wilh  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  6j. 

II.  Holy  War,  &*c.    Edited    by    E.   Venables,    M.A. 


In  the  Press. 

Clarendon.     History  of  the  Rebellion.      Book    VI.      Edited 

by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  41.  6d, 

Dryden.     Select  Poems.     Stanzas   on   the   Death   of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astnea  Rc<lux;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Acbitophel; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^*.  6d. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.    Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2 j. 

Addison.   Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  6d,    In  ornamental  Parchment,  6x. 

Steele.     Selections  from  tfie  Tatler^  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd.  In  white  Parchment,  7^.  6^. 

Pope.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Pamell.     TIu  Hermit.    Paper  covers,  id. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.    Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     Stiff  covers,  \s.  6d,    In  white  Parchment,  3^. 

Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.    Paper  covers,  %d. 

Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems,     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Anstin  Dobson.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31.  6d.    In  white  Parchment, 

The  Deserted  Village.    Paper  covers,  2d. 

Johnson.     I.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.    Edited 

by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d,,  or  Lives  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  only,  stiff  covers,  2s,  6</. 

II.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Bevelled  boards,  3^.  6d,    In  white 
Parchment,  41.  6d, 

III.   Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.    Paper  covers,  J^d. 

IV.  Life  of  Milton.    By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    In  the  Press. 


V.    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson.     Edited  by 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    Crown  8vo.  7^,  6^. 

VI.  Boswells  Life  of  Johnson.     With  the  Journal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.    Medinm  8vo.    Half  bounds  5/.  ^. 

Cowper.    Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  77/^  Z?zV/^jrrf^P^^«w^  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  A.D.  1779-1783.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y. 

II.  The  Tasky  with  Tirocinium^  and  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Poems,  A.D.  1 7S4-1 799.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3 J. 

Burke.     Select  Works.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

I.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.   Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 

Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5/. 
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Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W.T.Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  ^d. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold.   Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6</.    In  white  Parchment,  5^. 

Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,     Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  2t, 
Ornamental  Parchment,  3J.  6d, 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.    6</. 


II.    LATIN. 

Rudimenta  Latina.    Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.    By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J. 

An  Elementary  Latin   Grammar.      By  the    same  Author. 

Fifty-Seventh  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  Svo.   3J.  6d. 

A  Key  to  First  and  Second  Latin  Exercise  Books,  in  one  volume,  price  5x. 
Supplied  to  Teachers  only  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ckrendon 
Press. 

Reddenda  Minora^  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.    For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.    Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Anglice    Reddenda,    or    Extracts,    Latin    and    Greek,    for 

Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

Anglice  Reddenda.     Second  Series.     By  the  same  Author. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the  use  of  Passmen 

and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition;    with   Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  ^d. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  6i/. 

First  Latin  Reader.     By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j. 
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Caesar,     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and 

Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Gallic  War,    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  6d. 
Part  II.  The  Civil  War.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 

The  Civil  War.    Book  I.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s, 

Cicero.      Speeches  against  Catilina,     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  in  Wellington  College.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  2s,  6(1. 

Cicero.   Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 

Notes.    By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.    In  three  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6i/. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is,  6d, 

Part  I.      Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.    Third  Edition 
Part  II,    Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature.    Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 

Cicero.    De  Senectute.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S, 

Cicero.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools),    With  Notes.    By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.   Bernard,   M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  31. 

Cicero.    Select  Orations  (for  Schools).     In  Verrem  I.     De 

Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archia.    Philippica  IX.    With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Cicero.     In  Q.  Caecilinm  Divinatioy  and  In  C.  Verrem  Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
limp,  \5.  6d. 

Cicero,     Speeches  against  Catilina.     With   Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A.      In  one  or  two  Parts.      Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
2j.  td. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  English  Notes.     By  Oscar  Browning, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.    Revised  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.) 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3j. 

Horace,     Selected  Odes.     With  Notes  for  the  use  of"  a  Fifth 

Form.    By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth^  2S. 

Livy,     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    In  Parts, limp,  each  ix.  6d. 

Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster.    Part  II.  Hannibal's  Campaign 
in  Italy.    Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.    Books  V-VII.    With    Introduction  and   Notes.     By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.      Second  Edition.      Revised  by  P.  K  Matheson,   M.A. 
(In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 

Livy.     Books  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes.   By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.   Extra  fcap.  Svo,  4/.  dd. 
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Ovid,    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.    By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G,  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  fj.  6d. 

Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  S.  G.  Owen,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Plautus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)  ax.  6</. 

Plautus.     The  Trinummus.    With  Notes  and  Introductions. 

(Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)   By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Pliny.    Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3/. ' 

Sallust,    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  W..  Capes, 

M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    41.  ^d. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Fumeaux, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.   Book  I.   With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  ax. 

Terence.    Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31. 

Adelphi.    With  Notes  and  Introductions.    (Intended  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  3J. 

Phorntio.      With    Notes    and   Introductions.      By  A. 

Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Tibullus  and  Proper  tius*   Selections.   Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6j. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.  Crown  Svo.  loj.  dd.    The  Text  separately,  4J.  ^d. 

Virgil.    Bucolics.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In  one 

or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Virgil.    Aeneid  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  \s.  6d. 

Virgil.    Aeneid  IX.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  dd.    In  two  Parts,  2s. 
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Avianus,  The  Fables  of.     Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 

Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo. 

Catiilli  Veronensis  Liber.    Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticnm  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     1878.    Demy 

8vO.    105. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.    By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

1876.    Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  A.  S. 

Wilkins.  M.A. 

Book  I.  Second  Edition.  1888.  8vo.  7^.6^.         Bookll.  1881.  8vo.  5/. 

Philippic  Orations.    With  Notes.     By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1879.    8vo.  lox.  6^. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.    By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.   Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  i8«. 

Select  Letters.     Text.    By  the  same  Editor.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s. 

pro  Cluentio.    With  Introduction   and   Notes.     By  W. 


Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  and  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  31.  dd, 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
1877.     Demy  8vo.  \2s. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j. 

Livy,  Book  I.    With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1881.    8vo.  6j. 

Ovid.    P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.    Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 

Scholia  Vetera  Commentarinm  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.Ellis,  A.M.    8vo.  loj.  6^/. 

Persius.    The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     1874.    8vo.  *js,  6d, 

Juvenal.     XIII  Satires.     Edited,   with    Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.  A.,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.  In  two  Parts. 
Crown  8vo.     Complete,  ds. 

Also  separately.  Part  I.  Litroduction,  Text,  etc.,  y.       Part  II.  Notes,  3/.  6</. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.    Books  I- VI.     Edited,  with    Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Fumeanx,  M.A.    8vo.  i8j. 
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King  (y.  E.,  M.A,)  and  C.  Cookson,  M.A.     The  Principles  of 

Sound  and  Inflexion^  as  illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.    1888. 
8vo.  i8j. 

Nettleship  (//.,  M.A.).  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6^. 

The  Roman  Satura,     8vo.  sewed,  \s, 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil,    8vo.  sewed,  2j. 

Papillon  [T.  L.,  Af,A.).    A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition^  Revised  and  Corrected.     i88a.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Pinder  {North,  M.A.).     Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 

Poets.    1869.    8vo.  1 5 J. 

Sellar  (  W.  V.,  M,A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Virgil,    New  Edition.    1883.   Crown  Svo.  gj. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,     New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.    1881.    8vo.  14J. 

Wordsworth  (y.,  M.A.),    Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.     With  Introductions  and  Notes.    1874.    8vo.   i8j. 

III.    GBEEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  u.  6</. 

A  Greek  Testafnent  Primer.  An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing Book  for  the  use  of  Students  beginning  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller, 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.    Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.    Nineteenth  Edition,  188a.     i2mo.  4r. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Twenty-first  Edition.    1886. 
Square  i2mo.  71.  6</. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective,    By  W.  Veitch.   Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  loj.  6*/. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :    abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W^  Chandler,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d, 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.    By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 

8vo.  3 J.  6d. 
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Faurth  Greek  Reader;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects* 

With  Introductions,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6</. 

Fifth  Greek  Reader,     Selections  from   Greek   Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d, 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8j.  6d, 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.L.  Shadwell.  M.A.  Extrafcap. 
8vo.  4J.  6</. 

Aeschylus*  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J. 

Agamemnon.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Choephoroi,    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  35. 

Eumenides,    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 


Editor.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Aristophanes,    In  Single  Plays.    Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2s, 
II.  The  Acharnians,  Third  Edition..    In  one  or  two  parts,  ys, 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  ^s, 

IV.  The  Knights.    In  one  or  two  parts,  ^s, 

Cebes.     Tabula,    With  Introduction  and   Notes.    By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d, 

Demosthenes,      Orations  against  Philip,     With  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.     Vol.  I. 
Philippic  I.    Olynthiacs  I-III.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31. 

Euripides.    Alcestis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s,  6d, 

Helena.     Edited,   with    Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  3J. 

Medea.     By  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts. 


Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 

M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Herodotus^  Selections  from.   Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Homer.     Odyssey ,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 

Merry,  D.D.    Fortieth  Thousand.    (In  one  or  two  Parts.)    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  5/. 

Books  I,  and  II,  separately^  each  xs,  6d, 

Odyssey,  Books   XIII-XXIV   (for   Schools).    By  the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5 J. 

Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s, 

Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a  brief  Homeric  Grammar,  and  Notes.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.    Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Iliad^  Books  VI  and  XXI.     With    Introduction   and 

Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  u.  6d.  each. 

Lucian.     Vera   Historia  (for  Schools).    By   C.   S.  Jerram, 

M.A.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

Lysias.    Epitaphios.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.     (In  one  or  two  Paris.)    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S. 

Plato.  Metto.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  St.  George 

Stock,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
25.  6d. 

Plato.     The  Apology.    With   Introduction   and    Notes.     By 

St.  George  Stock,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Sophocles.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.    New  and  Revised  Edition.     2  Vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     lox.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I,  Text,  4J.  6d. ;  Vol.  II,  Explanatory  Notes,  6s, 

Sophocles.    In   Single  Plays,  with  English   Notes,  &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  2s,  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone,  is,  gd,  each. 

Ajax,        Electra,        Trachiniae,  21.  each. 

Oedipus  Rex:    Dindorfs    Text,    with    Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  \s.  6d, 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).    With   Notes.    By  H.  Kynaston, 

D.D.  (late  Snow).    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6^. 
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Xenophon.     Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.    By  J.  S.  Phillpotts.  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Selections  {{ox^(^oo\s).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 

J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31.  6</. 

Anabasis,  Book  I.    Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.    By  J.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By  C.  S. 


Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8 vo.   2s. 

Cyropaedia,  Book  I.   With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  Bigg, 

D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25. 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.    With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is,  6d. 


Aristotle  s  Politics.  With  an  Introduction,  Essays,  and  Notes. 

By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.    Vols.  I  and  II. 
Medium  8vo.  aSj. 

Aristotelian  Studies.     I.  On   the  Structure  of  the   Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.    8vo.  stiff,  51. 

Aristotelis   Ethica  Nicomachea,  ex    recensione   Immanuelis 

Bekkeri.    Crown  8vo.  5J. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  vfCschines  on  the  Crown.    With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.    By 
G.  A.  Simccx,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.    187a.  8vo.  1 2S. 

Head  {^Barclay  F.).    Historia  Nnmornm :  A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics,     Royal  8vo.  half-bound.     2/.  2J. 

Hicks  (E.  L.yM.A.).    A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip- 
tions,   Demy  8vo.  lOJ.  6d, 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.    Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1886.    Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

Homer,  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.   By  D.  B.  Monro,  • 

t  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  los.  Cd. 

Poly  bins.    Selections  from  Polybius.    Edited  by  J,  L.  Strachan- 

Davidson,  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.     With  three  Maps. 
Medium  8vo.  buckram,  2\s.    Jtist  Published, 

Sophocles,    The  Plays  and  Fragments.    With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    2  vols. 
Vol.1.    Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Col oneus.    Antigone.    8vo.  i6j. 
Vol.  II.  Ajax.   Electra.  Trachiniae.  Philoctetcs.  Fragments.    8vo.  i6j. 
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IV.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brachefs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,    'trans- 
lated by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  D.D.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Works  by  aEORGE  SAINTSBURT,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %s. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature,    Crown  8vo.  ios.6d 
Specimens  of  French  Literature^  from  Villon  to  Hugo,    Crown 

8vo.  9J. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA, 
Corneille^s  Horace,    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  ^d. 

Molihe^s  Les  Prdcieuses  Ridicules,     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  ^d, 

Racine's  Esther,     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Beaumarchais*  Le  Bar  bier  de  Shfille.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Voltaire^ s  Mirope,     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2j. 

Mussefs  On  ne  badine pas  avec  V Amour,  and  Fantasio,  Edited, 

with  Prolegomena,  Notes,  etc,  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  2S, 

The  above  six  Plays  may  be  had  in  ornamental  case,  and  bound 
in  Imitation  Parchment,  price  i  is.  6d. 


Perraulfs  Popular  Tales.     Edited  from  the  Original  Editions, 

with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.      Small  4to.   Hand-made 
paper,  vellum  back,  gilt  top,  15J. 

Sainte-Beuve.   Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi,  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25. 

Quinefs  Lettres  d  sa  Mhe,    Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3x. 

Gautier,  ThJophile.     Scenes  of  Travel,    Selected  and  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25. 

VfAoquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.     Edited 

by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.     Vol.  I.   Sacred  Oratory.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
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Edited  by  QUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 

Comeille^s  Cinna.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.   Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.    Stiff  covers,  i  j.  6d. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Maistre,  Xavier  de.     Voyage  aiitour  de  ma  Chambre,    Ourika, 

by  Madanu  de  Duras;  Le  Vieux  Tailleur,  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny ;  Les  Jumeaux  de  rH6tel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond About;  Mesaventures  d'un  ficolier,  by  Rodolpht  Topffer, 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  6 J. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,    Limp,  u.  6</. 

MoUMs  Les  Fourberies  de   Scapifi,  and   Racine's  Athalie, 

With  Voltaire*s  Life  of  Moli^re.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Molihe's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moli^re.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  u.  6</. 

Molihe's  Les  Femmes  Savantes,    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.    Stiff  covers,  is,  ()d, 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and    Comeille  s  Le  Menteur.      With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d, 

Regnard's  Le  Joueur^  and  Brueys  and  Palaprafs  Le  Grondeur. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

SMgn^,  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls*  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  31. 

Dante.    Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  6d, 

Tasso.    La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.    Cantos  i,  ii.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  ^d. 

V.   GEBMAN. 

Scherer  (  W.\    A  History  of  German  Literature,    Translated 

from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Miiller.    a  vols.  Svo.  au. 

Max  Miiller.    The  German  Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  into  Modem 
German,  and  Notes.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  Wilhelm  Scherer*s  *  History  of  German  Literature,* 
by  F.  Lichtenstein.  a  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s, 
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GERMAN  COURSE,    By  HBBMANN  LANOB. 

The  Germans  at  Home ;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  2j.  6</. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  7^.  dd. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Latignage.    8vo.  3^.  6d. 

German  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.    Ed.  2.     8vo.  4J.  6df. 

German  Spelling;  A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 

midergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.    Paper  covers,  6d, 


Lessing's  Laokoon,    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc,  M.  A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

Schiller*s  Wilhclm  Tell,    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Introductions,  Arguments  \ 

(to  the  Dramas),  and  Complete  Commentaries, 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doo.  Professor  in  King's 

College,  Iiondon. 

Lessing: 

(a)  Nathan  der  Weise.    A  Dramatic  Poem.    ^s.  bd, 
\p)  Minna  von  Barnhelm,    A  Comedy.    3s.  6d. 

Goethe : 

(a)  Egmont,    A  Tragedy.   3s, 

\b)  Iphigenie  auj  Tauris,    A  Drama.    35. 

Schiller  : 

(a)   IVilhelm  Tell.    A  Drama.    Large  Edition.   With  a  Map.    35.  Cd, 
[d)  IVilhelm  Tell,    School  Edition.    With  a  Map.    2s, 
[c)  Historische  Skizzen,    With  a  Map.    2j.  (id, 

Heine: 

(a)  Prosa :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.  4?.  6^. 
\b)  Harzreise,    Cloth,  2j.  6^/. ;  paper  covers,  \s.  6d. 

Modern  German  Reader,     A  Graduated  Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts from  Modern  German  Authors : — 
Part  I.     Prose  Extracts.    With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and 

a  Complete  Vocabulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.6d. 
Part  II.    Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 
Second  Edition.  2s,  6d, 
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Becker  (the  Historian)  : 

Friedrich  der  Grosse,    Edited,  with  Notes,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Map.  is.  td.    Just  Published. 


Niebuhr : 

Griechische  Heroen-Geschichien  (Tales  of  Greek  Heroes).  Edited, 
with  English  ^otes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second, 
Revised  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 


A  Middle  High  German  Primer.     With  Grammar,  Notes, 

and  Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 


VI.  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &o. 

By  I1EWI8  HENSIiET,  M.A. 

Figures  made  Easy  :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6^/. 
Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  8vo.    is. 

The  Scholar^ s  Arithmetic.    Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic,    is.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Aldis  {IV.  5.,  M.A.).    A  Text-Book  of  Algebra:  with  Answers 

to  the  Examples.    Crown  8vo.  75.  6</.   -  ^ 

Baynes  {R.  E.^M.A.).    Lessons  on  TItermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  Svo.  is.  dd. 

Chambers  {G.  F.,  F.R.A.S.).    A   Handbook   of  Descriptive 

Astronomy.    Third  Edition.     1877.   Demy  Svo.  2%s. 

Clarke  {Col.  A.  R.,  C.B.,  R.E.).    Geodesy.    1 880.   Svo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Cremona  (Luigi).    Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.    Trans- 
lated by  c.  Leudesdorf,  M.A.    Svo.    lax.  6^/. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

Euclid  Revised.     Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 

of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid  in  his  first  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7J.  (id. 

Sold  separately  as  follows, 
Book  I.    IS.  Books  I,  II.   is.  6d. 

Books  I-IV.   3J.  6d.  Books  V,  VI.  3J. 

Euclid. — Geometry  in   Space.     Containing  parts  of  Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.    By  the  same  Editor.    Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

D 
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Vernon-Harcourt  (Z.  F,,  M.A,).    A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals t  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text.  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)    8vo.  2\5, 

Harbours  and  Docks ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development,    a  vols.  8vo.  25^. 

Walker  {James,  M.A.).     The  Theory  of  a  Physical  Balance, 

8vo.  stiff  cover,  3^.  dd, 

Watson  {H,  W.,  M.A.).    A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.     1S76.  Svo.  3^.  6</. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S,),  and  5.  H,  Burbtiry,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     1879.  8vo.  ds. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Vol .  I .  Electro- 
statics.    8vo.  I  ox.  ()d. 

Williamson  (A.    W,,  Phil.  Doc,^  F.R.S.),      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.    1873.  Kxtra  fcap.  8vo.  8j,  td. 


VII.  HISTORY. 

Bluntschli  {J.  AT.).     The  Theory  of  tlie   State,      By  J.  K. 

Bluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  half  bound,  lis.  6d. 

Finlay  {George,  LL.D,),  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  A.D.  1864.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re- written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  8vo.  3/.  loj. 

Fortescue  {Sir  John^  Kt.).      The   Governance  of  England: 

otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M.A.     8vo.  half  bound,  12s.  bd. 

Freeman  {E.A.,  D.C.L.).    A  Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England,    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  6vo.  %s,td, 

George  {H,  B.^M.A.),  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Small  4to.  \2s, 

Hodgkin  (T,\     Italy  and  her   Invaders,     Illustrated   with 

Plates  and  Maps.     Vols.  I— IV,  A.D.  .176-553.  8vo.  3/.  8j. 
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Hughes  {Alfred).     Geography  for  Schools.     With  Diagrams. 

Part  I.     Practical  Geography.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.    Just  Published. 
Part  II.  General  Geography.    In  preparation. 

Kitchin  {G.  W.,D.D.).  A  History  of  Frame.  With  numerous 

Maps,  rlans,  and  Tables.  In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
each  I  ox.  (>d. 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 

Vol.11.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  III.  From  1624-1793. 

Lucas  (C  P.).    Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 

British  Col(mies,    With  Eight  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Payne  {E.  y.,  M.A.).    A   History  of  the   United  States  of 

America.    In  the  Press. 

Ranke  {L.  von).    A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Centnry.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,and  C.  W.  Boase, 
M.A,     1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3 J. 

Rawlinson  {George^  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  14J. 

Ricardo,     Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 

(1810-1823).     Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  lor.  6^. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  Thorold,  M.A.).    The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.    8vo.  8j.  dd. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.     1883.    Crown  8vo.  8j.  6d. 

Stubbs  (  W.^  D.D.).     The  Constitutional  History  of  England^ 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.    Library  Edition.    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  2/.  8j-. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  lis.  each. 

Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 


Modem  History ^  &c.,  delivered  at  Oxford  1867- 1884.     Crown  8vo.  %s.  td. 

Wellesley.    A  Selection  from   the  Despatches^   Treaties^,  and 

other    Papers   of  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  K.G.,  during  his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.J.  Owen,  M.A.     1877.    8vo.  1/.  \s. 

Wellington.    A  Selection  from  the  Despatches^  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1880.  8vo.  2\s. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     In  preparation. 
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VIII.  LAW. 

Alberici  Gentilis,   I.C.D.,  I.C,   De    lure  Belli   Libri  Tres. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.     1877.    Small  410.  half  morocco,  2\s. 

Anson  {Sir  William  R,,  Bart,,  D.CL.).    Principles  of  the 

English  Law  of  Contract ,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.     Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  \os.  dd. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution*     Part  I.     Parlia- 


ment.   Demy  8vo.  lOf.  6</. 

Bentham  {Jeremy),      An  Introduction   to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation.    Crown  8vo.  6/.  6d. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.,  M.AX    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  Real  Property,    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    Jos.  6d, 

Gaii  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.    With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1875.    8vo.  i8j. 

Hall{  W.  E.,  M,A,).  International  Law.    Second  Ed.  8vo.  21s. 
Holland  (T.  E.,  D,C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  loj.  ^d, 

The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question^  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.    8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

Imperatoris  Instiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor;    with 

Introductions, Commentary,  Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.  E.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.    a  vols.    Demy  8vo.  %\s, 

Justinian^  The  Institutes  of  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gaius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.    Second  Edition, 
1881.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5J-. 

Justinian^  Select  Titles  from  tJte  Digest  of.   By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.CL.    8vo.  14/. 

Alao  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.    2s.  6rf.  Part  II.  Family  Law.    it. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     as.  6rf.      Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1 ).    3s.  6rf. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).     4s.  6rf. 

Lex  Aquilia,      The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to   Property : 

be'mg  a  Commentarj'  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  •  Ad  Legem  Aqniliam  '  (ix.  2). 
With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Gruebcr,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  loj.  dd. 
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Markby(  IV,,D.C.L,).   Elements  of  Law  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Third  Edition.  DemySvo.  I2s.6d. 

Stokes  (  Whitley,  D,C.L.),     The  Anglo-Indian  Codes. 

Vol.    I.     Substantive  Law.     8vo.  .^oj. 
Vol.  II.     Adjective  Law.     In  the  Press. 

Twiss  (Sir  Travers,  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 

Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.    A  new  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  1884.  DemySvo.  15/. 

Part  II.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second  Edition, 
Revised.   1875.  Demy  8vo.  21  j. 


IX.    MENTAL   AND   MOBAIi   PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Bacon^s  Novum  Organttm,     Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     1855.     8vo.  9J.  (>d. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  8vo.  9.r.  6d. 

Berkeley.     The    Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D,,  formerly 

Bishop  of  Cloyne;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished. 
With  Prefaces.  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.    4  vols.     1871.     8vo.  2/.  i8j. 

The  Life,  Letters^  &c.     i  vol.  i6x. 

Berkeley,     Selections  from.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  7J.  6^. 

Fowler  ( T,,  D,D,),    The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  Ninth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/.  6</. 


The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s, 

and  Wilson  \y.  M.,  B.D,).     The  Principles  of  Morals 

(Introductory  Chapters).     8vo.  boards^  y.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Morals,     Part  II.     (Being  the  Body 

of  the  Work.)     8vo.     \os,6d. 

Edited  by  T.  FOWLBB,  D.D. 

Bacon,    Novum  Organum,    With   Introduction,  Notes,   &c. 

1878.    8vo.  \\s. 

Lockers    Conduct   of  the    Understanding,     Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s, 
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Danson  {J,  T,),     The  Wealth  of  Households,    Crown  8vo.  5^. 
Greefi  {T,  H.,  M.A,),    Prolegomena  to  Ethics.     Edited  by 

A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  1 2s.  6d. 

HegeL  The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     1874.    8vo.  14J. 

Lotze*s  Logic,  in  Three  Books;  of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.    English  Translation ;   Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  clothe  12s,  6d, 

Metaphysicy  in  Three  Books;    Ontology,   Cosmology, 

and    Psychology.     English  Translation ;    Edited  by   B.  Bosanquet,   M.A. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo.  1 2 j. 

Martineau  (James,  D.D.).    Types  of  Ethical  Theory.    Second 

Edition.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo.  15J. 

A  Study  of  Religion  :  its  Sources  and  Contents,     2  vols. 


Svo.  24J. 

Rogers{y.E.  Thorold,M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy  ^ 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  6d. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.    2  v/>ls.  Svo.     18S0.  21/. 


X.    FINE  ABT. 

Butler  (A.  J.,  M.A,,  F.S,A.)     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 

Egypt,     2  vols.  Svo.  30J. 

Head  {Barclay  V,)>    Historia  Numorum.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.    Royal  Svo.  half  morocco,  42  J. 

Hullah  {John),      The  Cultivation    of  the    Speaking    Voice. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  25, 6d, 

Jackson  {T.  G,,  M,A,).     Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  I  stria; 

with  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of  Grado.  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.  A.,  Author  of  *  Modem  Gothic  Architecture/  In  3  vols.  Svo.  With  many 
Plates  and  Illustrations.    Halfboundf  42J. 
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Ouseley  {Sir  F.  A.  Gore^  Bart).     A   Treatise  an  Harmony • 

Third  Edition.    4to.  lox. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 

.upon  that  of  Cherubini.    Second  Edition.    4to.  i6j. 

— —  A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Second  Edition.  4to.  lox. 

Robinson  {y.  C.,  F.S.A,).  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings 

by  Michel  Angtlo  and  Raffacllo  in  the  University  Galleries f  Oxford,     1870. 
Crown  8vo.  \s. 

Troutbeck  (J.,  M.  A .)  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.    A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ij.6</. 

Tyrwhitt  {R.  St.  J.,  M.AX    A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.    1875.    8 vo.  half  morocco,  i&r. 

Upcott  (Z.  -£".,  M,A.),     An  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 

Crowu  8vo.  4J.  dd, 

Vaux  ( W.  5.  W,,  M.A,).     Catalogue  of  the  Castellani  Collec- 
tion of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford,    Crown  8vo.  \s. 


The   Oxford  Bible  for   Teachers,  containing  Supplementary 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  includmg  Summaries  of  the  several 
Books,  with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tames  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible  Lands :  with  a  complete  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps. 
Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  jj.  to  a/.  5/. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the  Oxford 

Bible  for  Teachers,  comprising  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and 
the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5^.  6</. ;  i6mo.  cloth,  is. 
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